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British Battles on 
Land AND Sea. 


these pages we propose to detail the 
yb exploits and glories by which our 
empire has become so vast that the 
sun never sets upon it, and by which we 
have maintained for ages long x^ast the un- 
questionable supremacy of the sea. 

The battle of Hastings and the subse- 
quent reign of William the Conqueror natu- 
rally form the first mighty landmark in 
English history ; then come the exploits of 
Richard Goeur de lion, the model of a 
Grusader and a hero ; next were the wars 
of the Scottish Independence, when the 
first three Edwards, at the head of vast 
armies, sought in military superiority the 
means of territorial aggrandisement, bub 
fortunately for posterity, sought it in vain 
The achievements of the Black Prince and 
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of the gallant Henry at the head of their 
splendid knights and unerring archers, unfold to us 
the origin of that deep-rooted antipathy which so 
long marked the relations between this country and 
France ; while with the reign of Elizabeth and the 
destruction of the Armada came the time when first 
out insular position was rightly understood, and the 
real foundation of our naval greatness laid ; when, 
in the exploits of Drake, of Hawkins, and of 
■Raleigh, we find the foreshado wing of greater glories 
to be won under Benbow and Anson ; 'when our old 
three-deckers were to ride the waves like floatingv 
castles, and when ISfelson’s last signal at Trafalgar 
found— and yet finds — ^an echo in every English , 
heart. 

Through the long and terrible wars waged by 
the Anglo-Norman kings, and even those of the 
House of Tudor, against Scotland and France ; 
those of the Roses, the Commonwealth, and the 
Covenant, to those of the stirring Jacobite period, 
we shall tdl the story of our battles in a series of 
historiettes. 

The victories of Peterborough and Marlborough 
are not yet forgotten, nor the times when Almanza, 
Blenheim, Ramillies, and Oudenarde were house- 
hold words in many an English village and se- 
cluded Scottish glen ; though ere long to be 
rivalled, and even outshone, by the perils and 
splendours of the long and glorious strife in the | 
Peninsula— those triumphs won by the Great 
Duke and his generals, before the old Moorish 
walls of Talavera de la Reyna ; on the fatal hill 
of Albiiera, when, avenging the fall of him who 
died at Corunna, only 1,800 imwounded British 
soldiers, the survivors of 6,000, stood victors when 
the sun went down j by the rocks of the Sierra de 
Busaco ; on the mountains of Fuentes d’Onore, 
and the plains of Salamanca and 'Vittoria ; or amid 
'the horrors of the night at Badajoz when, by steel 
and lead, by fire and water, 5,000 of our soldiers 
fell, 2,000 dying in the trenches alone, and when 
even Wellington wept when he heard of the awful 
slaugliter of his devoted troops. Nor shall the 
dark night of the sortie from Bayonne be for- 
gotten ere we come to the three days’ carnage of 

the king-making victory ” of Waterloo. 

Forty years of peace follow, and then we come to 
that eventful night when our army landed at Eupa- 
toria, and where, without tents or baggage, 60,000 
men remained on the bare ground, under tempests : 
of wind and rain. Then we come to the heights 
of Alma, bristling with steel and zoned by fire ; the 
fatal ride of the Six Hundred ” at Balaclava, when 
cannon blazed in front, on flank, and in rear of 
them, while the voice of Death was never still 


in the mighty batteries and frozen trenches of 
Sebastopol; and that dull November morning, 
when the rumble of the Russian artillery was 
heard amid the wet mists of the Euxine, as 
Menschikoff poured his grey hordes into the 
Valley ofinkermann, but only to be swept away, 
in ruin and defeat, by our splendid infantry, which 
Marshal Bugeaud praised as being the finest in 
the world, adding, pithily, that, for France’s sake, 
^‘it is Heaven’s own mercy that ther^ is no more 
ofit’V'.' 

Even with Sebastopol the story of our triumphs 
cannot end, besides other campaigns, for the wars of 
India have yet to be told, and the victories of that 
army of Vengeance which came on from Umballa 
to punish the destroyers of our women and children 
in the shambles of Cawnpore and Lucknow. 

Memories such as these are as the life-blood 
of a people ; from generation to generation they 
make young hearts leap and old ones fill with fire 
again. 

In days to come warfare may change in its 
modes, as it has changed in times past ; but the 
glories of such battles as Trafalgar or Balaclava can 
never pale before any that are to come in the wars 
of the future. 

The character of the British army,” wrote one 
who had studied the subject well, ^^has ever been 
earned in battle and attested by victory. Wherever 
it has been even tolerably led it has conquered ; nor 
is there any army in the world which has sustained 
so few serious reverses. The elements of which it is 
composed are such as, if fairly developed in action 
on anything like equal terms, are certain to 
ensure victory; for not only are our soldiers more 
robust and athletic than those of any other nation, 
but they are also distinguished -by an unflinching 
and indomitable pride and courage. The latter is 
often difficult to restrain, never necessary to excite, 
and always rises to a pitch of sublime elevation at 
the prospect of a charge or close conflict. 

‘^Ours are the only troops m the world which can 
look steadily, or with comparative indifterence, on 
a line of bayonets, and who seem to rejoice when 
the order is given to charge; and then goes up to 
Heaven that hearty hurrah which British throats 
alone can give, and which is inspired by the 
genuine British desire for fighting hand to hand. 
Hence it is that their fire is so close, steady, and 
destructive ; and hence that their charge, whenever 
given, is irresistible.” 

“It has been asserted,” says Napier, “that the 
undeniable firmness of the British soldier in battle 
is the result of a phlegmatic constitution uninspired 
by moral ferling. Never was there a more stupid 


PRESTIGE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


calumny uttered. Napoleon’s troops fought in 
bright fields where every helmet caught some 
beams of glory ; but the British soldier conquered 
under the cold shade of aristocracy; no honour 
awaited his daring, no dispatch gave Ms name to 
the applause of his countrymen ; his life of danger 
was uncheered by hope ; his death unnoticed. 
Did his heart sink therefore ? Did he not endure 
with surprising fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain 
the inost terrible assaults in battle unmoved, and, 
with incredible energy, overthrow every opponent ; 


; and Isabella, in the fifteenth centuiy, as given in 
j the History of the Conquest of Granada ; 
i ‘‘He brought with Mm a hundred archers, all 
: dexterous with the long-bow and the cloth-yard 
I arrow; also two hundred yeomen armed cap4-pie» 

I who fought with pike and battle-axe, men robust of 
frame and of prodigious strength. 

“ This cavalier was from the island of England, 

I and brought with him a train of his vassals; men 
j who had been hardened in certain civil wars which 
1 had raged in their country. They were a comely 
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at all times proving that, while no physical military 
qualification was wanting, the fount of honour was | 
also full and fresh within him?” The result of a I 
hundred battles, and the united testimony of impar- 1 
tial writers of different nations, have given the first 
place amongst the European infantry to the British ; 
‘‘ but,” adds this able writer, “ in a comparison 
between the troops of France and Britain, it would 
be unjust not to admit that the cavalry of the former 
stands higher in the estimation of the world.” 

Intrepidity is the distinguishing feature of the 
British character, and from the page of general 
history we find compressed the following graphic 
delineation of a British soldier at the period of the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain by Ferdinand 


race of men, but too fair and fresh for warriors, 
not having the sunburned, martial hue of our old 
Castilian soldiery ; they were huge feeders also, and 
deep carousel’s, and could not accommodate them- 
selves to the sober diet of our troops, but must fain 
eat and drink after the manner of their country. 

“ They were often noisy and unruly also in their 
wassail, and their quarter of the camp was prone to 
be a scene of loud revel and sudden brawl They 
were withal of great pride, yet it was not like our 
inflammable Spanish pride ; they stood not much 
upon th^ ^umfmor and high punctilio, and rarely 
drew the stiletto in their disputes; but their pride 
was silent and contumelious. Though from a 
remote and somewhat barbarous island^ they yet 
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t Hastings. 



believed themselves to be the most perfect men esteemed,, yet little liked by our soldiery, who 
upon earth, and magnified their chieftain, the Lord considered them staunch companions in the field, 
Scales, beyond the greatest of our grandees. With yet coveted but little fellowship with them in 
all this, it must be said of them that they were camp.” 

marvellous good men in the field, dexterous archers, And such is still the character of our soldiers ; and 
and powerful with the battle-axe. In their great it is somewhat singular that the Emperor Napoleon 
pride and self-will they always sought to press in and Marshal Soult made the same remark, that 
the advance and take the post of danger, trying to British troops never knew when they were beaten, 
outvie our Spanish chivalry. They did not rush With the great battle fought on the 14th of 
forward fiercely, or make a brilliant onset like the October, io66~a battle which for three centuries 
Moors; but they went into fight deliberately, and transferred the English crown to a race of foreign 
persisted obstinately, and were shw to find out kings---we commence the long and stimng story of 
when they were beaten. Withal, they, were much our triumphs by land and sea. 


CHAPTER L 

HASTINGS, X066. 

The most important battle ever fought on English promise that which is mine, and also that which 
soil is unquestionably that of Hastings; not only belongs to him. He must be the victor who can 
because of the great strength of the invading force, give away both his own and that which belongs to 
the perfect success of the enterprise, and the dread- the foe.” 

fill misery which fell upon the conquered English The Normans were then in the zenith of their 
for several generations, till the Norman element military glory. In France they had acquired a 
became blended, if not altogether lost, in the noble territory ; a few of their adventurous knights, 
Saxon, but also on account of many incidents by overcoming Italians, Greeks, and Germans, had 
peculiar to that short and terrible war. laid the foundation of the opulent kingdom of 

From the day of the accession of Harold, the Naples and Sicily: and thus the friends of William 
son of Godwin, to the English throne, the dread were as confident of success as they were resolute 
of a Norman invasion haunted him, for William and fearless. 

of Normandy had sworn to stake on the issue of Every harbour and roadstead in his dominions 
battle his personal right to that throne, which he and in those of his allies was busy with preparation 
claimed as the bequest of the Confessor ; and throughout the summer and spring of that eventful 
during the summer of 1066 all his dukedom and year. Workmen were employed at all the ports, 
the territories of his adherents resounded with building ships, setting up masts, and stretching 
the notes of preparation. He received a banner sails. William had need of ships to cope with that 
consecrated by the Pope ; and through all Maine Saxon navy which was the legacy of Alfred ; for now 
and Anjou, Poitou and Bretagne, Flanders, Aqui- “ the last of the Saxon kings ” had assembled at 
taine, and Burgundy, the mail was burnished, Sandwich the largest fleet and army that England 
the spear flashed, and the steed galloped; while had ever seen, to resist the coming invaders, though 
lawless barons, whose ruined castles now stud the the population was not then supposed to exceed 
Rhine, wild robbers from the base of the Alps, 2,000,000, while two of the present English border 
knight, varlet, and vagrant, we are told, all mus- counties, Westmoreland and Cumberland, belonged 
tered to join this holy banner, that was to be the to the King of Scotland. 

guide to the pillage and conquest of England. Thierry estimates the entire ‘ fleet of William as 

Good pay and broad lands to every one who amounting to 400 ships with masts and sails, and 
will serve Duke William with spear, with sword, more than 1,000 transport boats (Hume saj^s 3,000 
and bow,” was said on ail hands; and the duke him- sail) ; while his army, now fully collected, was care- 
self added to Fitz-Osborn, as in perspective he fully organised by him according to the tactics of 
parcelled out the fair land of England in fiefs to the day, and its fiery masses were welded together 
his Norman knights, ^^This Harold hath not the by the powerful and combined influences of love 
strength of mind to promise the least of those of glory and adventure, fanaticism, conquest, and 
ibings that belong to me But / have the right to plunder. 
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They mustered 60,000 men. Among th em were [ Hastings, he formed an entrenched campj and set up 
Eustace, Coiiiit . of Boulogne, Ameri de, Thouars, 'j"-'* two wooden castles/' by which are perhaps meant 
Hugh d’Etaples, Guillaume d'Evreux, Geoffrey de ! simply palisaded ramparts. Bodies of his mailed 
Rotau, Roger de Beaumont, Guillaume de War- j cavalry now overran the adjacent country, pillaging 
renne, Roger de Montgomerie, Hugh de Grant- I and burning the timber-built houses of the people, 
mesnil, Charles Martel, and other knights and j who sought in vain to hide their goods and cattle in 
nobles, whose muster-roll of names, as given by r the forests. Some sought refuge in the chuiches and 
Grafton, in his “Black Letter Chronicle,’' pub- | burial-places, but even there they were massacred 
lished in 1572, amounts to 753. Among them was ; without mercy by the Normans. Yet, in addition to 
Rene, a monk of Fecamp, who substituted a shirt ; the consecrated banner, William wore on his right 
of mail for his cassock, to follow William with a I hand a ring sent him by the Pope, with one of St. 
ship and twenty men-at-arms, on receiving the pro- : Peter’s hairs set in it ; and thus, as Hume remarks, 
mise of an English bishopric. The rendezvous was ! all the ambition and violence of this invasion were 
the mouth of the Dive, between the Seine and the : safely covered over by the broad mantle of religion, 
Orme, and thence the armament was to sail in the | Harold was at York when tidings of it came, 
middle of August. Sir , Plis most gallant leaders 

Robert ie Blount, styled • had perished at Stamford 

■ * Bridge. That victory was 

in some measure his ruin, 
and for years to come the 
ruin of England ; and but 
for the unfortunate land- 
ing of Plarold Hardrada, 
Duke William and his 
Normans might have had 
another tSle to tell of 
Hastings. 

On examining his forces 
Harold found them sorely 
cut up and diminished ; 
but though Earl Gurth, his 
brother, a man of con- 
duct and courage, urged a 
protraction of the wm, 

last of the Scandinavian TRornv of norman axd saxon armour (1066). Harold, on being rein- 
vikings. He routed them forced by fresh troops 

utterly at Stamford Bridge, on the 24th September; from London and other places, was deaf to his 
and then, when the weather was mild and serene, argument, and fired by native courage, elated ’ by 
and a brilliant sun was shining on the snow-’white victory, and justly incensed by the arrogance of 
cliffs of England and on the waters of the Chan- the Normans, he vowed that “ he would give battle 
nel, Duke William and his army crossed that open in person, and convince liis subjects that he was 
strip of sea, and landed on the undefended shore, worthy of the crown they had set ‘upon his head.” 
at convenient points between Bexliill and Win- So confident was he of success, that at London 
chelsea, on the feast of St. Michael, the patron of he manned 700 ships to prevent the escape of the 
Normandy. Normans, and sent a message to the duke offering 

Carefully watching the disembarkation of his him a sum of money if he would quit the shores of 
troops and their mailed horses, William was the England without further efilision of blood. This 
last who stepped on the shore. He stumbled and offer William rej ected with mocking disdain ; and in 
fell as he did so, and rose with his gauntlets return sent certain monks requiring him to resign 
covered with mud, which being deemed a bad his crown or hold it of him in fealty, to submit 
omen by some of those about him, he said, “ What their cause to the arbitration of the Pope, or fight 
IS the matter? I have thus taken seisin of this him in single combat. 

land ; and so far as it reaches, by the splendour of “The God of battles will soon be the great 
God, it is yours and is mine I” Arbiter of all our differences,” was the quiet res- 

Cooccntrating his forces on the green slopes at ponse of Harold; but he was comscious that dread 


“iJuxiN avium mnitanum, 
was commander of the 
fleet 

North-west wands de- 
layed William till the be- 
ginning of September. Ere 
this the Saxon fleet st 
Sandwich had melted 
awaiy, being unprovisioned. 
Just at the time, too, when 
Harold's presence wars all- 
important on the south 
coast, he was called north- 
wards to repel a Nor- 
w^egian army that had 
landed under the banner 
of Harold Hardrada, the 
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of the papal excommunication affected his Saxon j 
followers, and perhaps would prevent them making i 
a resolute stand against the invaders, Harold was 
undoubtedly a man of heroic courage, and had 
slain many of the Norsemen with his own hand at 
Stamford Bridge. 

He remained six days in London ere he marched 
against William ; and there came with him Earl 
Gurth his brother, Earl Leofwin his brother, all his 
thanes, his franklyns, his housecarles, and the men 
of London and of Kent, and very many of the men 


was generally known in both armies that a battle 
would be fought on the morrow. The English 
were merry ; they drank much ale, and w^ere heard 
singing old Saxon songs : while among the Norman 
host we are told that the night was passed in prayers 
and pious processions; and that, notwithstanding 
the wild, lawless, and warlike spirits which conv 
posed it, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and Geoffrey, 
Bishop of Coutances, went through the camp, ex- 
horting to repentance, urging prayer, blessing, and 
hearing confessions. 
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GROUP OF NORMAN SOLDIERS (A.D. Io66), 


of the southern and eastern shires of England : 
and the king marched on through the land of the 
South Saxons, and he came to a hill which men then 
called Senlac, whereon now is the tovm of Battle, 
and there he pitched his camp by the hoar apple 
tree,” which was perhaps some tree held sacred by 
the Saxons in the days of heathendom. 

Accompanied by his brother, Gurth, he rode 
forward in person to reconnoitre the Nonnan camp, 
after having secured his own by palisades. They 
are said to have quarrelled as to the line of action 
to be adopted, but to have been silent when they 
returned as to the subject of dispute. 

On the evening of Friday, the 13th October, it 


On the following morning Duke William rose 
early, heard mass, and received the holy commu- 
nion ; then gathering around him the leading knights 
and nobles of his army, he told them that he had 
come, bent to take that which was his — the crown 
King Edward had left him— and concluded by re- 
minding them of the ancient prowess of the Normans 
—how they had won their land in Gaul with their 
own swords ; how they had given land to the kings of 
the Franks, and conquered all their enemies every- 
where ; while the English had never been famed in 
war, the Danes having conquered them and taken 
their land whenever they would.” This harangue, 
though probably a fable, is recorded by Henry of 





ttakold at the battle of HASTINGS, (seejxtgg 9). 
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Huntingdoa and William of Poictiers. Then the 
whole army marched from Hastings to the hill called 
Telhara, whence they could see the camp of 
Harold; and then the Norman knights put on th^ir 
coats of mail, assumed their heavy helmets, and ex- 
changed their light hackneys for their great barbed 
battle-horses. William, probably in his haste, put ; 
on his chain shirt with the back to the front 

“A good sign and a lucky one,” said he, 
laughingly, as he reversed it; ‘'a duke shall this 
day be turned into a king.” 

The present aspect of the field is very different 
now from that which it presented on Harold’s birth- 
day, the fatal 14th of October, 1066. No building 
stood there save a lonely Saxon fane, known as the 
Church of St Mary-in-th e-Woods, for the use of the 
peasantry who dwelt in the adj acent forests. The 
future abbey embraced the centre of Harold’s posi- 
tion. His standard waved on Senlac Kill, and on 
a similar eminence was that of William. Between 
these a beautiful valley of gi*een meadows and 
luxuriant woods winds away in a north-easterly 
direction towards Hastings, where it meets the sea. 
Then the plain was all desolate and wild. 

William rode a Spanish barb ; he wore a surcoat 
above his chain-mail, and a case of holy relics at his 
neck, and carried in his right hand a truncheon of steel. 
By his side rode Toustain the Fair, bearing the beau- 
tiful banner which Pope Alexander had blessed— a 
perilous honour, which two barons had declined. 

The formation of the Norman army was altogether 
peculiar. It was drawn up in three long lines. 
The first, formed of archers and light infantry, was 
led by Roger de Montgomerie ; the second, com- 
posed of heavily-mailed men-at-arms, was led by 
Martel ; and the third, led by William in person, 
was entirely composed of cavalry— knights with their 
squires, and yeomen — and its length was so vast 
that it far outflanked the first two. Splinted armour 
had not been introduced; the Normans therefore 
wore tippets and shirts or hauberks of minute iron 
rings, with high saddles and steel frontlets for their 
horses. There was a strong resemblance between 
the military equipments of the Normans and 
Saxons at this period ; and though the latter wore 
tunics of iron rings, much of their armour was 
composed of leather only, and consisted of over- 
lapping flaps, generally stained of different colours, 
and shaped like scales or leaves. It was called 
coriiim by the writers in the succeeding century, and 
corietum in the Norman law. In addition to the 
ringed byrne, the Saxons had a kind of mail com- 
posed of iron bosses sewn on leather, and the 
short mantle added grace to the figure; while the 
cross-gartering, composed of thong, gave a lightness 


and firmness to their footing. The Saxons wore 
their hair and beard long and flowing ; the Normans 
had the former shorn and the latter closely shaven. 

There was a tribe in Wales then named the Venta, 
who excelled with the bow, and tbat weapon is 
frequently referred to in the poems of Ossian ; but 
save during the Heptarchy, when we read that Offrid, 
son of the King of Northumbria, was killed by an 
arrow in a battle fought in 633, near Hatfield, in 
Yorkshire, little relating to the bow appears in 
the Saxon annals. (See Moseley on ‘Archery.”) 

Harold drew up his army in order of battle on a 
rising mound, with his flanks and front protected by 
deep trenches, intending to sustain an attack, but 
avoid, if possible, the heavy-armed cavalry, a force 
in which he was inferior. In rear of the trenches 
were ballistae and other engines for casting stones. 

In the centre was his royal standard, depicting a 
warrior in the act of fighting, worked in gold and 
studded with precious stones, perhaps the handi- 
work of his queen, Algitha, or of Stcums-hat/se 
(“Edith with the Swan’s Throat”), whom Harold 
loved so well when he was Earl of the East Angles. 
Besides this, the English had one other great 
banner, charged with the golden dragon of Wessex. 

The Kentish men formed his first line, together 
I with the Londoners, who guarded the standard. 
All these men were mailed, and armed with javelins, 
swords, and heavy battle-axes ; but the other troops 
who came from the south and east had no iron de- 
fensive armour— few had swords, bows, or axes, 
and many had pikes, pitchforks, or anything they 
could get wherewith to arm them. Harold dis- 
mounted, with his brothers Leofwin and Giirth ; 
and there on foot, with his battle-axe in his hand, 
stood the last Saxon king of England, prepared to 
conquer or die, beside his standard, on the very 
spot where the high altar of the future minster rose, 
and where then there was amid the waste nought 
but “ the hoar apple tree.” 

Precisely at nine o’clock the whole Norman army 
began to move forward in three great lines, all 
marching in unison, and loading the air with the 
hymn or battle- song of Roland, the peer of Charle- 
magne, who fell at Roncesvalles. This song was led 
by Taillefer, or “Cut-iron,” the minstrel, who rode 
in front, tossing up his sword and catching it With 
the morning sun shining on the arms and armour 
of 60,000 men, those lines came down the green 
slope, their particoloured pennons and banners 
waving, their grey but glittering shirts of mail, and 
their gaudy surcoats of silk or fine linen, em- 
broidered or painted with the heraldic cognisances 
which from that day forward were to be those of 
the future aristocracy of England. 
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and ere long the clouds of arrows and cross-bow I 
bolts filled the air from both front lines. ‘‘God is 
our help 1 ’’ was their cry, as they flung themselves 
against the palisades which fringed the edge of 
Harold’s trench protecting his front, and strove 
with mailed hands to tear them up and force an 
entrance for their cavalry. 

“Christ’s Rood ! The Holy Rood!” was the 
incessant battle-cry of the Saxons, who shot their 
arrows thick and fast, hurled their javdins, and 
hewed with their axes, cleaving shields of iron and 
hauberks of tempered steel asunder. Many fell 
fast before and behind that formidable palisade, 
and the Norman writers tell us how dreadful the 
fight was, “ and how the English axe in the hand of 
King Harold, or any other strong man, cut down 
the horse and his rider by a single blow.” 

Harold and his brother fought there among the 
foremost. He lost an eye by an arrow, and though 
consequently half blind and in agony, he still con- 
tinued to fight j while William ordered his archers 
to press forward, and “instead of shooting with 
level aim” to discharge their arrows with a curve, 
so that they might assail the English rear. Horse 
and foot, knight and pikemen, now poured like a 
living tempest sheathed in iron on the Saxon 
trenches. 

“ Our Lady of help 1 God be our help ! ” "was 
the cry ; but so terrible was the execution done by 
the English battle-axes, mauls, and spears, that 
they were driven down into the ravine between the 
two hills, where men and horses, killed, wounded, 
or dying, rolled over each other pell-mell, and 
many men were even smothered in their armour 
and their own blood. William had three horses 
killed under him, and on the third occasion a cry 
arose that he was slain. On this he remounted 
and rode along the now shattered line, with his 
helmet in his hand, that all might see him, exclaim- 
ing, “ I am here — ^look at me! I live, and, by 
God’s help, shall conquer!” 

Aided by his half-brother, Bishop Odo, he rallied 
his troops, and once more they returned to the 
attack with greater fury; the palisades w^ere torn up 
and an entrance forced for the living mass of men 
and horses that poured through. The tide of battle 
began then to verge from the hill to the heath near 
the village of Epit on, northward of the present town 
of Hastings. In dense masses, however, and 
fighting desperately, the English threw themselves 
around the standard, and Duke William hew’^ed his 
way towards it, intent on meeting Harold face to 
face-— a result he never achieved ; though Earl Gurth, 
who fcught near his royal brother, hurled a spear at 


the duke, who a few minutes after slew him with 
his owm hand. Earl Leofwin fell next under the 
sword of Roger de Montgomerie ; but still the half- 
blind Harold stood, axe in hand, beside his standard, 
with the orb of his shield full of Norman arrows. 

Twenty knights ' now swore to take' the; standard 
or die in the attempt, just as Harold fell disabled 
and faint with loss of blood. Ten fell ; among these 
was Robert Fitz-Ernest, whose skull was cloven by 
a battle-axe at the moment his hand was on the 
pole. However, the survivors succeeded in tearing 
down the English standard, and planting in its 
stead the consecrated one which had come from 
Rome. The golden dragon, “ that ancient ensign, 
which had shone over so many battle-fields, was 
never again borne before a true English king,” as 
it. too, fell into the hands of the Normans. Then 
four knights, one of whom was Count Eustace of 
Boulogne, rushed upon Harold as he lay dying. 
They recognised him by his rich armour and royal 
insignia, and barbarously killed him with many 
wounds, sorely mangling his body. 

Still the fight was not done, nor was it over till 
the setting of the sun, for the housecarles and 
other picked Saxon warriors fought with the cour- 
age that is born of vengeance and despair, in 
deep and miry ground, broken and disordered, 
against the mighty force of the Norman chivalry. 
No prisoners were taken, neither did any Saxon take 
flight till darkness oime on, and by that time there 
lay on the field of Hastings 15,000 Norman dead, 
and a still greater number of the vanquished, stated 
at “threescore thousand Englishmen,” which is cer- 
tainly an exaggeration of the truth. 

In their riotous joy at having obtained such a 
victory, when weary of tracking the fugitives by the 
light of the moon, the Normans exultingly caracoled 
their horses over the bodies; while William, ordering 
a place to be cleared of them, pitched a great 
pavilion, 'wherein he feasted the principal nobles 
and knights of his army. 

Next day he permitted the bodies of the English 
to be carried away for burial ; and though Hume 
records that he generously restored the dead body 
of Harold without ransom to his mother, Gurtha, 
we now know that though she offered him 
“ Harold’s weight in gold, that she might have his 
body to bury at the Holy Rood of Waltham,” 
William of Poictiers, a tiustworthy writer, dis- 
tinctly records that the Conqueror gave a stern 
refusal, and ordered it to be buried under a heap 
of stones on the beach, adding, with a sneer which 
must have been bitter to every English heart, “ He 
guarded the coast while he was alive, let him thus 
continue to guard it after death.” 
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Another version is that his mangled body was 
found on the field by ‘‘Edith with the Swan’s 
I Throat,” who recognised it by a mark on the flesh ; 

* and that she had it carefiilly and tenderly interred 
under a cairn near the rocks at Hastings, where it 
lay till the heart of William relented, and it was 
interred in Harold’s own minster at Waltham, j 
There was a favourite fable or story long treasured | 
by the English, to the effect that Harold sur- j 
vived the battle, and lived long years after as 
an anchorite in a cell near the church of St. John, ! 


at Chester—obviously a ridiculous fiction ; though 
Knighton asserts that when the recluse lay dying 
he owned himself to be Harold, and that the in- 
scription on his tomb was to the same effect. 

So ended the great field of Hastings — the last 
invasion of the island of Great Britain, save the 
terrible battle of Largs, in 1263, when the Nor- 
wegian army was totally destroyed by the Scots— 
a field which in one day made the proud and im- 
perious Normans lords of all England, from the 
Channel to the border mountains. 



EARLY SCOTTISH CLAYMORES IN WARWUCK CASTLE. 


CHAPTER 11 . 

THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARD, 1 1 38. 


The next great battle fought on English ground is 
very remarkable from the circumstance that in the 
component parts of the invading force were repre- 
sented nearly all of the various races %vhich are 
. now welded together as the British people ; and it 
is of this field that, in Scott’s splendid fiction, Ced- 
ric the Saxon boasts so Justly that the war-cry of 
his subjugated race was heard as far amid the ranks 
of the foe as the cri de guerre of the proudest Nor- 
man baron. 


When Henry L, one of the most accomplished 
princes that ever filled the English throne, died by 
an unlucky overgorge of lampreys, in 1135, at St 
Denis, in Normandy, England had again the pros- 
pect of a succession to be disputed in blood. By 
will he left his kingdom to his daughter Matilda, 
widow of the Emperor Henry V. of Germany; and 
as the nobles of England and of Normandy had 
sworn fealty to her, she had every reason to expect 
the inheritance as queen of both states. But the 



fierce feudal barons had an aversion to female sue- public on account of many infirmities; this nobk 
cession ; the feeling was so strong that it prevailed old prelate deputed an ecclesiastic named Ralph 
over their oaths and their good faith, and prepared Nowel, whom, in the exercise of his usurped 
the way for the usurpation of Stephen, Count of Blois, authority over the Scottish Church, he had named 
third son of Adela, daughter of the victor of Hast- Bishop of Orkney, to act as his representative, 
ings, who claimed the vacant throne in opposition The archbishop issued an order for all the eccle- 
to Maud, urging that he was the first prince of siastics in every parish of his diocese to appear 
the blood, and that it was disgraceful for men to in procession, with their crosses, banners, and 
submit to a woman’s rule. His brother, Henry, relics, and enjoined ail men capable of bearing 
Bishop of Winchester, gained for him the leading arms to repair to the general rendezvous of the 
clergy, and he was joyfully received by the citizens northern barons at Tliirsk, in defence of Christ’s 
of London, after he had escorted the embalmed Church against the barbarians* Three days were 
body of Henry to the Abbey of Reading, where, on spent in fasting and devotion ; on the fourth 
the interment day, he lent his shoulder to bear the Thurstan made them Swear never to desert each 
leaden coffin. other in the coming strife. He promised victory 

The first to draw his sword for Maud was her to all who were penitent At York he heard the 
uncle, David I, King of Scotland, Thrice in one confessions of the barons, and delivered into their 
year he ravaged with great severity all Northumber- hands his crozier and his metropolitan banner, 
land, which he claimed as his own, and or! the which was dedicated to St Peter. The chiefs who 
third occasion he marched as far as Yorkshire, came were William, Earl of Albemarle, Robert de 
On the approach of Stephen with an army, he Ferrars, William Percy, Roger de Mowbray, Ilbert 
deemed it advisable to fall back on Roxburgh, de Lacy, and Walter I’Espec, an aged Norman 
where he took up a strong position, and prepared warrior of great experience. 

to give battle; but Stephen, on discovering that Meanwhile the Scots were coming on with sword 
some of his nobles had a secret understanding with and with flame. David detached his nephew, Wil- 
the enemy, avoided the snare that was laid for him, liam, at the head of a body of Galloway men, into 
and, after laying waste the Scottish frontier, retreated the West of England, where, on the 4th of June, he 
south. defeated a considerable force near Clitheroe, and 

In March, 1138, David re-entered Northumber- carried off much spoil. The king by this time had 
land, urged, it is supposed, by letters from his niece, laid siege to the strong castle of Norham, which 
the Empress Maud, the justice of whose claim to the Ralph Flambard, Bishop of Durham, had erected 
throne of England he felt keenly, as she was the only nineteen years before to repress the inroads of the 
legitimate daughter of King Henry. At the same Scottish borderers ; it was surrendered, and dis- 
time, curiously enough, he was uncle . to the queen mantled by David, who marched south through 
of Stephen. Northumberland and Durham without opposition, 

England was at this time in a very deplorable till he came to Alverton, now called Northallerton, 
condition, and the inhabitants of li jr northern conn- in the North Riding of Yorkshire, on the 22nd of 
ties had few other resources on which to rely than August 

their own valour and the good policy of Thurstan, The English army was drawn up in anuy of 
the aged Archbishop of York, who, in his decrepit battle on Cutton Moor, close by this place. It 
form, displayed all the energy of a youthful warrior, was then a wide waste of purple heather, dark 
Stephen was so pressed in the South of England, green gorse, and stunted bushes. There they 
where many of the barons had risen in opposition J had erected a remarkable standard, consisting 
to his government, that he could raise no army j of the mast of a ship securely lashed to a four 
of any consequence to oppose the invading Scots, wheeled car or wain. On the summit of this mast 
who mustered 26,000 men ; and the only succour j was placed a large crucifix, having in its centre a 
he could send to the north was a body of lances silver box containing the consecrated host, and 
under Bernard de Baliol, a Y^orkshire baron, whose ! below it waved the banners of three patron saints 
descendants were afterwards to bear a prominent j of Y^ork, Wilfred of Ripon, and John of 

and ignoble part in Scottish history. But Thurstan ; Beverley. Hence the name of the conflict, the 
had already assembled the northern barons, ex- Battle of the Standard.” 

horting them “ to fight for their families and At its base, sheathed in armour, with his helmet 
their God ; he assured them of victory, and pro- open, old Walter FEspec harangued his followers ; 
mised heaven to those who^ might fall in so and, at the conclusion of his speech, gave his un- 
sacred a caused’ Aged, and unable to appear in gauntleted hand to William, Earl of Albemarle, 
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exclaiming, ** I pledge thee my troth to conquer or 
to die 

These words kindled a great enthusiasm among 
the fiery spirits around him, and the oath of fealty 
to each other was then repeated by all The repre- 


The tliree lines of the Scots were now in sight 5 
and on a signal being given, the whole English 
knelt while the representative of Thurstan read 
from the carriage the prayer of absolution. With a 
universal shout, they answered '‘ Amen,” and then 
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WALTER l’ESFEC AND THE EARL OF ALBEMARLE 1 1). 


sentative of the energetic old Thurstan delivered a 
■speech for the encouragement of the army. It 
i opened thus, according to Matthew of Paris 
" Illustrious chiefs of England, by blood and race 
Normans, before whom France trembles— to whom 
fair England has submitted— under whom Apulia 
has been restored to her station— and whose 
names are famous at Antioch and Jerusalem 3 here 
are the Scots, who fear you, undertaking to drive 
you from your estates I 


every man repaired to his place. From the 
Conquest to the close of the twelfth century 
' but little change had taken place in the armour 
_ and weapons of the English ; but five distinct 
; varieties of body-armour were worn by them 
' about the time of the Standard— a scaly , suit of 
^steel, with z. chapUe de fer^ or iron cap ; a hauberk 
of iron rings j a suit of mascled or quilted armour ; 
another of rings set edgewise j and a fifth of 
tegulated maii| composed of small square pla,Les of 


^Tlie' Standard. 1 

steel lapping over each other like tiles, with a long 
flowing tunic of cloth below. Gonfanons fluttered 
from the spear-heads ; and knights wore nasal 
helmets and kite-shaped shields of iron, but their 
spears were simply pointed goads. 

Though the red lion had been one national 
emblem of the Scots for more than a hundred years, 
and traditionally the thistle for a much longer period, 
on this day the ‘Standard borne by them was simply 
a long lance with a tuft of blooming mountain hea- 


men-at-arms, with the men of Moray and from other 
parts covering the rear. Such was the singularly 
mixed force led by the Scottish king; for in his 
ranks were many men of England who favoured the 
cause of his niece the empress, or were disgusted 
with Stephen's rule at home. 

Favoured by a dense fog and the smoke of 
burning villages, which concealed his advance for a 
time, he was not without hope of taking the English 
by surprise ; but they were fully prepared, and every 


Mission OF BRUCE 'AND BALIOL. 



ADVANCE OF THE ENGLISH FLEET UPON DAMME {su page I5). 


ther attached to it; and the armour and equipment j 
of the Lowlanders were pretty much like those of • 
the English. The vanguard consisted of the men 
of Lothian and Teviotdale, the moss-troopers of 
Liddesdale and Cumberland, and the fierce and 
wild men of Galloway under their principal chiefs, 
Ulric and Donald, led by Prince Henry, who was 
reinforced by a body-guard of men-at-arms under 
Eustace Fitzjohn, a Norman baron of Northumber- 
land, whom Stephen had offended by depriving him 
of the castle of Bamborough. 

The second line was composed of the Highland 
and Island clans, armed with their round targets, 
two-handed claymores, and imgks or pole-axes. 
The third, or reserve line, under the king, consisted 
of a strong body of Saxon and Norman knights and 


i man stood to his arms.. Ere the battle began, the 
Norman barons, inspired by a humanity somewhat 
new to them, sent to the Scottish army Robert 
Bruce, Earl of Annandale, and Bernard de Baliol, 
nobles who held vast estates in both countries, to 
offer as conditions of peace ‘‘ to procure from 
Stephen a full grant of the earldom of Northumber- 
land in favour of Prince Henry.” 

The speech of Bruce, which was long, and con- 
tains m^ny curious facts, is reported at length by 
Aired, a contemporary and confidant of David, 
hence it may be assumed to be substantially accu- 
rate; but David rejected all proposals. 

Then exclaimed William MacDonoquhy, his 
nephew, “ Bruce, thou art a false traitor !” Where- 
UDon Brace and Baliol departed, renouncing tlieir 
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allegiance to the and the advance 

was resumed. The king, resolving now to place 
some Norman knights and Saxon archers in the 
van, gave terrible olfence to the bare-kneed Celts 
who were in his army, and it threatened the most 
disastrous consequences. 

^‘Whence comes this mighty confidence in those 
Normans ? ” asked Malise, Earl of Stratheam, 
scornfully, I wear no armour; but there is not 
one among them who will advance beyond me 
this day.” 

“ Rude earl,” replied Allan de Piercy, a Norman 
knight, “ you boast of what you dare not do.” 

David had to interfere, and place the Celtic clans 
of Galloway in the van, and reserve to himself the 
command of the Scots properly so called. _ 

The English were drawm up in a dense mass 
around the sacred standard Their men-at-arms 
dismounted, and sending their horses to the rear, 
mingled with the archers, and met the shock of 
battle on foot. It was begun by the fierce “ wild 
men,” as they were named, of Galloway, who flung 
themselves sword in hand on the serried English 
spears with shouts of Albanaich I Albamich 
which means, ‘‘ We are the men of Albyn !” The 
spearmen gave way ; but a heavy shower of arrows 
threw the Celts into disorder, and as they fell back 
the English taunted them by shouting, ^-Erygk! 
EryghP' (“Ye are but Irish 1 ye are but Irish 1 ”) 

Prince Henry now rushed on at the head of his 
mailed cavalry, charging with lances levelled, and 
broke through the English ranks, says Aired, “ as 
if they had been spiders^ webs,” and actually dis- 
persed those who guarded the horses in the rear. 
Ulric and Donald had fallen, yet the Galloway 
men rallied without them, and renewed the attack; 
the other lines were closing up, and for two hours 
the battle was but one wild melee of men and 
horses wedged and struggling together. Thus far 
one account. Another says that it was in vain that 
the Scots, “after giving three shouts in the manner 
of their nation,” sought with their swords to break 
through the forest of spears. “ Their courage only 
exposed them to the deadly aim of the archers; 
and at the end of two hours, disheartened by their 
loss, they wavered, broke, and fled.” 

The story goes that when the Galloway men ral- 
lied, and with terrible yells were about to renew 
the attack, an English soldier, with singular tact 
and presence of mind, suddenly elevated a human 
head upon his spear, and shouted, “Behold the 
head of the King of the Scots!” 


This spread speedy consternation, and the men 
of Galloway fled, falling back upon the second 
line, while the third abandoned the field without 
striking a blow. On foot, David strove to rally 
them, but in vain : then his knights and men-at-arms, 
perceiving that the day was lost, constrained him to 
quit the field. Placing himself at their head, he 
covered the retreat and prevented the pursuit of 
his ill-matched anny as far as Carlisle, when, 
enraged by their defeat and the loss of some thou- 
sands of their number, fired with mutual animosi- 
ties and petty national jealousies, they assaulted 
each other, and fought promiscuously among them- 
selves. 

It was on the 25 th August that David entered 
Carlisle, and there for some days he was in great 
uncertainty as to the fate of his gallant son, Prince 
Henry, whose impetuosity had carried him through 
the ranks of the English. “On his return from 
the chase of fugitives in the rear, finding the battle 
lost, he commanded his men to throw away their 
banners, and so mingling with the pursuers, he 
passed them undiscovered, and after many hazards 
succeeded in reaching Carlisle on the third day 
after the king his father.” 

In their retreat the Galloway men carried off many 
Englishwomen, who were only restored through the 
intervention of Alberic, Bishop of Ostia, the papal 
legate, a circumstance which aifords some proof of 
the barbarity of the times, and the ferocity of the 
troops who carried on the war. Yet David who led 
them was founder of twelve , of the most magnifi- 
cent abbeys in Scotland. At Carlisle he exacted a 
solemn oath from all that they should never again 
desert him in war; and after storming and razing 
to the ground Walter TEspec’s castle of Werk, he 
returned to Scotland more like a conqueror than 
one whose army had been so totally routed, as the 
victors of Northallerton were not in a condition to 
follow up the advantage they had gained ; and, 
ultimately, through the mediation of the legate and 
the Queen of England, peace was concluded on the 
9th April, 1139. 

The old monastic writers of England dwelt with 
great satisfaction on the singular battle of the Stand- 
ard, which they considered to have been won, less 
by the valour and hardihood of those who fought 
under old Walter TEspec of Werk, than the influ- 
ence of the holy relics and the banners of St. Peter 
of York, St Wilfred of Ripon, and St John of 
Beverley. The place where they stood is still called 
the Standard Hill at Northallerton. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DAMME — BOU VINES — DOVER, 1 2 1 4 — 1 2 1 7. 


■ Damme. 

It is somewhat remarkable that it is in the time of 
King John, whom an English historian has justly 
characterised as “ a mean coward, a shameless liar, 
the most profligate of a profligate age, and the most 
faithless of a faithless race,” that we find those 
two great historical facts, the assertion of English 
supremacy over the sea, and the first great naval 
engagement between the French and English— -a 
brilliant spot in the gloomy history of his time, and 
from which may be traced that series of bright naval 
exploits which have been our boast for ages, and, 
let us hope, may long continue to be so, after the 

wooden walls ” have passed away, or given place 
to those of iron. 

The leading causes of the first great naval battle 
were as follows: — John having divorced Joanna, 
married Isabella of Angouleme. This, with the 
murder of Arthur, roused his enemies against him, 
and they speedily stripped him of Normandy, 
and all that the Plantagenet kings once held 
in France. His quarrel with the Pope drew 
upon England the spiritual terrors of an interdict, 
and for six years there was no religious service 
in the land ; the churches were closed, the 
unused bells hung rusting in their spires; the 
statues of the saints were draped in black, and the 
dead were interred without prayer or ceremony, 
while the living were under a curse. This state of 
matters caused Philip Augustus of France, a wily 
and ambitious sovereign, to conceive the idea 
of invading England, and annexing it as a fief to 
his crown. That which William of Normandy 
had done before, might it not be done again? 
The opportunity was most favourable, and accor- 
dingly he made such great preparations for the com- 
plete conquest of England, at the call of the Pope 
too, that John, hitherto unmoved, yielded; and 
sensible that of the 60,000 soldiers whom he called 
his, not one was to be trusted, he took a new oath 
of fealty to the pontiff, and agreed to pay into his 
coffers 1,000 marks yearly rent for his kingdom of 
England and lordship of Ireland. 

This was in 1213, and now he took vigorous 
measures for rallying round him a large body of 
his subjects, and by the middle of April he had a 
great fleet as well as a large army assembled at 
Dover. The French monarch had determined to 
chastise Ferrand, Count of Flanders, for refusing 
to join with Mm in this expedition against 


England, and forming a secret treaty with John, 
who sent him armed aid For this purpose he 
marched into the Low Countries, while his fleet 
sailed from the Seine to Damme, an old town 
five miles from Bruges, on a canal of the same name, 
which extends from the latter city to Moerkerke. 

The fleet is said to have numbered 1,700 sail; 
and to anticipate and destroy ail attempt at inva- 
sion, that of the English, consisting of only 500 
sail, put to sea under Henry II.^s son by the fair 
Rosamond Clifford, William with the Long Sword, 
Earl of Salisbury ; John’s brother, the Duke of Hol- 
land; and the Count de Boulogne. The vessels 
of those days were but small. Their masts were 
usually made in one piece ; the sails were large 
and square ; the tops were large round turrets, where 
archers and crossbow-men lurked ; the sides were 
always furnished with iron grapnels; the poops and 
prows were high; and the knights on board were 
wont to hang their shields around the gunwale be- 
fore assuming them for battle. Long sweeps at 
times aided the sails, and around the masts were 
I usually racked the axes and pikes and other arms 
i of the crew. 

According to De Mezeray, when Salisbury with 
his fleet appeared off Damme, he found a great 
many of Philip’s vessels lying at anchor, with most 
of their crews ashore. Others were moored in- 
side the harbour. He ordered an immediate attack 
on the former, and in a very short time the English 
captured 300 sail — 100 more of a small size were 
lying high and dry upon the banks. These were 
pillaged of all they contained and all that could be 
carried off, and, this work having been thoroughly 
accomplished, were then set on flames. In their 
boats the English seaman next assailed the vessels 
lying within the harbour; “and those Frenchmen,” 
says old Holinshed, “that were gone into the country, 
perceiving that their enemies were come by the 
running away of the mariners, returned with all 
! speed to their ships to aid their fellows, and so 
I made valiant resistance for a time, till the English- 
i men, getting on land and ranging themselves on 
either side of the haven, beat the Frenchmen on 
both sides ; and the ships being grappled together 
in front, they fought on the decks as it had been 
in a pitched field, till that finally the Frenchmen 
were not able to sustain the force of the English- 
j men, but were constrained, after long fighting and 
! great slaughter, to yield themselves prisoners.” 



i6 

There was a considerable number of ships in a | 
dock higher up the harbour, and for the purpose; 
of attacking these the English, now flushed with ; 
triumph, made an assault upon the town of Bruges, 
but were repulsed after a sharp engagement, and 
had to retreat to their ships with the loss of 

2.000 men. Such was the effect of this engage- 
ment, in which so many vessels were taken, sunk, 
or burned, and the city of Damme given to the 
flames, that Philip, in a gust of fury, burned the 
remainder of his fleet and quitted Flanders. 

Such was the result of the first engagement be- 
tween the fleets of France and England ; and thus, 
under Lord Salisbury, was inaugurated a long series 
of naval glories. It is in Chaucer that we find the 
first description of an English sailor during the 
early part of the fourteenth century, and still in some 
points it is characteristic of the profession. He 
tells us how his shipman rode upon a hackney as 
best he could j he wore a gown of falding, or 
coarse cloth, to his knee — 

“A dagger hanging by a lace had he 
About his neck, under his arm adown. 

The hotte summer had made his face all brown ; 

And certainly he was a good fellow— 

Full mony a draught of wine he hadde draw. 

. * ■ ■ * . * ■ ■ • ,, ■ • • . , ' 

He knew well all the havens as they' were 
From Gothland to the Cape de Finisterre, 

And every creek in Britain and in Spain ; 

His barge ycleped was the 

Bouvines. 

By the repulse at , Damme the schemes of Philip 
Augustus against England were baffled for a 
time, and this, together with the fact that many 
men of Poitou and Anjou w^ere seeking an 
asylum in England, so encouraged John, that in 
the first flush of success he sailed for Poitou, 
in the hope of creating a diversion in favour of 
the Count of Flanders; but his hope of doing 
anything brilliant was blasted by the defeat of the 
latter, with the English forces under the Earl of 
Salisbury sent to his aid, and those of the Emperor 
Olho, at Bouvines, a little village between Lille and 
Tournay, where, on the 27 th July, 12 J4, was fought 
one of the most decisive battles of the age. 

There came the Emperor Gtho, the Earl of 
Flanders, the Dukes of Lorraine and Brabant, and 
Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, at the head of 

120.000 men. The King of France had not nearly 
so many ; Galon de Montigny was his standards 
bearer. It was on this occasion that the French 
first began to use the cross-bow, invented in the 
days of Louis le Gros ; but it lay with the heavy 
cavalry, who were armed cap-^-pie, to decide the 
fate of the day. As for the infantry, they wore 
here what defensive armour they pleased ; their 


tBouvines. 

weapons being the sword, the bow, the mace, and 
the sling of classical antiquity. 

Guerin, Bishop of Senlis, formerly a knight of 
St. John of Jerusalem, drew up the French army in 
order of battle; and the famous Bishop of Beau- 
I vais, who was so long the prisoner of Richard of 
England, rode near him armed with a ponderous 
I mace, as he alleged that it was against the canons 
I to spill human blood but there is no record in 
history of the mode or manner in which either the 
emperor or king ranged their troops. Before they 
closed in battle, the latter ordered that the 68th 
Psalm, Exsurgaf Dens, et dissipeniur inmici ejns 
C^Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered ”), 
should be sung along the whole line, in lieu of 
the song of Roland; as if Otho was in arms against 
the Almighty. 

Like the Pmglish standard at Northallerton, that 
of Otho was fixed in a four-wheeled chariot ; it 
was a green dragon, surmounted by an imperial 
eagle of wood, richly gilded. On the other side, 
the royal standard of France was a gilded staff, 
with white silk colours, powdered with silver lilies. 

I Besides this, they had the oriflamme, which was, 
as its name imports, a flame-coloured banner, on 
a cross staff uncharged, divided at its lower edge 
into three parts, each furnished with a green tassel 
It was always lodged in the Abbey of St Denis, 
and never unfurled save when a king of France 
took the field ; and whenever he was in danger 
one or other of the standards was lowered. 

Many thousand knights' pennons, square and 
swallow- tailed, were rustling in the wind as these 
great armies closed in the mortal shock ; the Ger- 
mans shouting “ Kyrie eleison,” and the French 
“ Montjoye St. Denis ! ” 

Fortune-tellers had predicted, says De Mezeray, 
to the old Countess of Flanders, “that the king 
should be overthrown, and horses tread him down ; 
but that her nephew Ferrand should enter Paris in 
triumph." The first part of this prediction became 
true, for Philip was unhorsed in the first charge, 
and received blows on all sides from swords, 
maces, and lances, but was saved unscathed by his 
armour, though a German reiter strove to pierce 
his neck with a javelin. Ferrand was afterwards 
taken, and literally entered Paris, but loaded with 
chains, in an open chariot drawn by four grey 
horses. Otho was routed, with the loss of 30,000 
men ; his imperial standard was taken, and the 
chariot that bore it was hewed to pieces with 
battle-axes; and he died soon after of grief. He 
had five great nobles taken prisoners, one of 
whom was the hero of Damme, Longsword, Earl of 
Salisbury (whom the Bishop of Beauvais beat down 
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with his mace), and twenty knight bannerets, accord- 
ing to the Chronicle of Melrose, Matthew Paris, and 
others ; but only one knight fell, William Long- 
champ, who was killed by a thrust through the 
visor of his helmet The mace was then the usual 
weapon of churchmen when they went to battle ; 
but knights carried it at the right side of the saddle- 
bow, and seldom used it till their sword or lance 
was broken. 

The person who lost most by this battle was 
King John, and those who ultimately gained most 
were the English people. The tidings of Bouvines, 
where his friends, troops, and allies had been so 
completely routed that no prince dared ever after 
to withstand Philip Augustus, sent him home in- 
spired with double fury and ferocity ; and once 
more foreign mercenaries were let loose on 
England, until there came that ever-memorable 
iSth of June, 1215, when, at Kunnymede, a 
grassy meadow on the banks of the Thames, be- 
tween Windsor and Staines, the Great Charter of 
England’s liberty was wrested by the justly incensed 
barons from the most pitiful tyrant that ever sat 
upon her throne. 

Dover. 

John’s vengeance led to what we are about to 
narrate, the battle of Dover, another great fight 
which took place in sight of the shores of England, 
and which tended still further to assert and to 
maintain her supremacy on the sea. 

No sooner had the barons dispersed their forces 
and retired to their castles, than John, at the head 
of a body of Gascon and Poitevin mercenaries, 
assailed them in succession with a fury and vin- 
dictiveness that showed how lightly he valued 
an oath, and soon the sky was red at night and 
darkened by day with the blaze of burning towns 
and cornfields, while the people fled to the hills and 
forests in despair ; and, unless he exaggerates, Mat- 
thew of Paris records that this was the state of 
matters from Dover to Berwick, over all the land. 
In this extremity, the English barons took the 
desperate course of offering the crown to Louis of 
France, who had married John’s niece; and then 
the horrors of a second Conquest seemed to hang 
over the divided people, for this Louis was the 
eldest son of Philip Augustus, and many of the 
great lords, inspired by a nationa,! spirit, were averse 
to the measure. 

With real avidity, but with pretended reluctance, 
the offer of the English crown was accepted; a 
French army mustered at Calais, and Louis, with a 
numerous and well-appointed armament, consisting 
of 6S0 ships, set sail for England. Notwithstand- 
ing that the barons of the Cinque Ports, who re- 


mained faithful to John, attacked and cut off some 
ofhis ships on the high seas, he landed safely at 
Sandwich, on the 30th May, 1216. John was march- 
ing to meet him; but on the shores of the Wash 
the rising tide suddenly swept away all his baggage, 
j ewels, and treasures. Agitation fevered him, and he 
died, unregretted by his friends, some say of poison, 
but according to others of a surfeit of peaches and 
ale. Louis with his adherents held London and 
the southern counties ; but the barons, whose feel- 
ings had changed since John’s death, rallied round 
young Henry of Winchester, whom, as the royal 
crown had perished in the Wash, they crowned witln 
a fillet of gold at Gloucester, and all true English- 
men wore a similar fillet of white cloth in honour of 
the event. But Louis was determined not to quit the 
island without a struggle, though forced to abandon 
all hope after the somewhat petty but otherwise 
important battle known as the “ Fair of Lincoln,” on 
the 19th May, 1217. The little King Henry was 
only ten years old, and the Earl of Pembroke was 
appointed Regent 

While Louis, who had lost everything north of 
; London, was cooped up there, a pow’erful fleet and 
army were prepared in France for his succour. At 
Calais, the troops destined for this enterprise em- 
barked on board of eighty large ships, besides galleys, 
andotherarmed and store vessels, the whole under 
the command of Eustace le Moine (the Monk), a 
famous sea-rover of those days, who had quitted his 
cloister for the more congenial scenes of outrage 
and battle by sea and land. 

This dreaded adventurer was born at Cors, in 
} the Boulonnois, and was at one time in the service 
of King John, during 1205. About the time the 
Magna Charta w^as signed, he had collected many 
vessels, with which he harassed the English in the 
Channel; but now the time of his punishment 
was come. 

On the 24th of August the French armament put 
to sea, intending to sail up the Thames, to make 
I spoil of London, and there land their troops, 
I which were under the command of Robert de 
I Courtenay ; but “ the silver streak ” was not to be 
crossed so easily as in the days of the fated Harold. 

Hubert de Burgh — who had been Seneschal 
' of Poitou ; whose fourth wife was Margaret, a 
princess of Scotland ; and who was now the Royal 
Justiciary and Governor of the Castle of Dover, 
which Louis was besieging—was fully impressed 
with the necessity of preventing the landing of this 
formidable force on English ground, and, more 
than all, their occupation of the capital, and took 
immediate measures for that purpose. 

’ Addressing Peter de Riipiliiis, then Bishop of 



DE BURGH'S OATH (see l8). 


Ills audience, who did not share his ardour, or 
feared the monk Eustace, neither are we fisher- 
men. Go thou and die !” 

Undiscouraged by this, De Burgh sent for his 
chaplain, and having hastily taken the sacrament, 
he put on his armour, and mustering the soldiers 
of the garrison of Dover, with an emphatic oath, he 
enjoined them to defend their post to the last, 
adding, “ Ye shall suffer me to be hanged before ye 
surrender this castle* for it is the key of England.^^ 


the people of the Cinque Ports, like white birds at 
the far horizon, knowing it to be commanded by 
the dreaded Eustace, they said, ‘‘ If this tyrant land, 
he will lay all waste, for the country is unprotected, 
and the king is far away. Let us, therefore, put 
our souls into our hands, and meet him while he is 
at sea, and help will come to us from on High.*' 
‘‘Is there any pian among you who is this day 
ready to die for England?’* asked another ; and a 
third said, “Here am Then,’* -sa-id the first 
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Who spoke, “ take with thee an axe, and when thou into their eyes, completely blinded them. AVith 
seest us engaging the tyranfs ship, climb up the pike, dagger, and axe, the English now poured on 
mast and cut down his banner, so that the other board in a torrent, and cutting away the rigging and 
vessels may be dispersed for want of a leader/' halyards, the sails with all their top-hamper fell 
Sixteen ships belonging to the Cinque Ports, and over the French, to use the expression of an old 
about twenty smaller vessels, formed the English historian, “ like a net upon ensnared small birds,'’ 
squadron. With the bravest of his knights, Sir and thus trammelled they could make but a feeble 
Philip d’ Albany (Governor of Jersey), Sir Henry resistance. After an immense slaughter they were 
de Tuberville, Sir Richard Suuard, Richard, a completely defeated ; for though the French were 
natural son of King John, and others, De Burgh, unquestionably brave, they were less accustomed to 
committing the defence of Dover to his second in naval tactics and to fighting upon the water than 
command, led them on board, and they put to their assailants, beneath whose lances, axes, and 
sea ; and from the white cliffs that overlooked it swords they fell rapidly. 

they were watched by thousands of anxious eyes. Disdaining to be taken alive, or more probably 
The enemy's fleet of eighty sail— a terrible dis- dreading to fall into the hands of the English, 
parity in strength and number — ^was already some whose custom it was to treat prisoners with great 
miles off Calais when the English ships bore severity, that they might be induced to pay exor- 
towards them, with all their gay banners flying; their bitant sums as ransom, many noble French knights 
square lug-sails, some brown, some gaudily dyed leaped into the sea in their heavy armour, and were 
and painted; their high poops and forecastleshaving never seen again. Matthew Paris records that 
doors pointed like those of chapels, and studded Eustace the Monk was seized by Richard, the 
with nails like those of prisons ; their hulls built in son of King John, who by one slash of his sword 
that quaint form still adhered to by the Dutch ; and hewed off his head. Of his whole fleet only fifteen 
each bristling from stem to stern with arms and vessels escaped; and with the remaining sixty-five 
armour. “But all the accounts of this engagement,’' in tow, or under prize crews, De Burgh and his 
says Sir Harris Nicholas, “are defective in nautical Englishmen returned to Dover ; and we are told 
details, while the few that do occur are very that, “ while victoriously ploughing the waves," they 
obscurely expressed." devoutly returned thanks to God for their success, 

It appears that the wind was southerly, blowing an example of simple religious gratitude after 
fresh, and the French were going large, with the battle which has been followed by our tars often 
breeze abaft the beam, steering to round the North in more modern times. 

Foreland, and not expecting much if any opposi- Prior to his death, Eustace the Monk is said to 
tion. So the English squadron, instead of directly have hidden himself in some secret cabin, and when 
approaching them, kept their wind as if bound for found offered a large sum of money as ransom for 
Calais harbour ; then Eustace, the commander, his life, promising at the same time to serve Henry 
exclaimed, “ I know what these wretches think — of Winchester faithfully for the future ; on which 
they will invade Calais like thieves ; but that is Richard exclaimed, as he slew him, “Base traitor, 
useless, as it is well defended" never again shall you seduce any one by your false 

So each bore on, but as soon as the little fleet of promises." 
old England— it was “ old England ” then as now— His head was afterwards carried through England 
got the weather-gage of the French, they suddenly on a pole. There was no cannon-smoke to obscure 
bore down in the most gallant manner upon their the air then, and there were no telescopes to peer 
rear; and the moment they came athwart the stems through; but the battle was witnessed, under a 
of the French ships, they threw their grapnels into bright August sun, with exultation by the people 
them, and thus preventing the enemy from escaping, and garrison of Dover, and the victors were wel- 
held them fast— an early instance of that wild love corned by the bishops and clergy in full sacerdotal 
of close fighting for which English sailors have ever vestments, bearing banners and crosses in proces- 
been distinguished. sion, chanting praises to God for the rescue of, 

The battle began by the crossbow-men and England. Gold, silver, silken garments, rich armour, 
archers, under Sir Philip d’ Albany, pouring volleys of and weapons, the spoil of the foe, having been col- 
bolts and arrows into the enemy's ships fore and aft lected, and the prisoners disposed of, Sir Philip 
with deadly effect ; and, to increase their dismay, as d' Albany was dispatched to the boy king and the 
cannon were still unknown, the English threw sacks- Regent Pembroke, with tidings of “ this glorious 
fulofunslaked lime, reduced to fine powder, on board naval victory, which secured the independence ol 
their antagonists, which being blown by the wind England." 




Lewes.] 


THE MAD PARLIAMENT. 


Among the prisoners taken were Robert de Cour- 
tenay, Ralph de Tornellis, William de Barres, 125 
knights, and more than 6,000 men-at-arms ; while 
De Burgh's loss, being nowhere mentioned, cannot 
have been very great Sir Philip d' Albany died 
when performing a second pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, in 1237. 

One of the most immediate and important results 
of this battle was that Louis relinquished his claim 
to the throne of England, and quitted its shores, 
but not without reluctance, and certain stipulations 
for the safety of his friends ; thus endinga civil war 
which seemed to be founded on the most incurable 
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hatred and jealousy, and which had threatened 
England with the most fatal consequences : and 
when Pembroke died, in the third year of his 
regency, the government of the country was divided 
between the Bishop of Winchester and the victor in 
the battle off Dover, who was made Lord High 
Admiral of England. 

Ultimately he was very ill requited for all his 
services. On false chaiges, the year 1224 saw him a 
prisoner in the Tower of London, from whence he 
was removed to a dungeon in the castle of Devizes ; 
and after many vicissitudes, he died at Banstead, in 
Surrey, on the 12th May, 1243. 


CHAPTER IV. 

LEWES, I 264-~EVESHAM, 1265 — IN THE CHANNEL, I293. 


Lewes. 

France Was now in no way disposed to meddle with 
England ; and during the long reign of Henry the 
sword was never drawn with Scotland, though there 
were several disputes as to which kingdom should 
possess Cumberland, Northumberland, and West- 
moreland. 

The King’s fondness for the Poictevins and 
the Provencals, who hocked after his consort, 
Eleanor, roused, however, the jealousy of the 
nation, and ere long the barons revolted, under 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, who had 
married the king’s sister, Eleanor ; and this, to- 
gether with the departure of his younger brother, 
Richard, to wuii laurels in the fourth Crusade, and 
win the crown of the Romans, shook the throne of 
England, and raised the secret hopes of those who 
aspired to its overthrow. In 1258, in token of mis- 
chief to come, the barons came to council at West- 
minster sheathed in full armour ; and when they 
assembled at Oxford, in what was called the Mad 
Parliament,” they appointed a committee of twenty- 
four restless spirits to reform the state, and these 
passed certain enactments which are matters of ge- 
neral history, and were called the Provisions of Ox- 
ford.” But the wished-for reforms were delayed by 
disimioii and jealousies among themselves ; and 
the King of France, on being chosen umpire, gave, 
perhaps naturally, the decision in favour of Henry 
III. On this the flames of civil war broke forth. 

Simon of Leicester held London ; and when the 
great bell of old St Paul’s rang out the alarm, 
the citizens from Fenchurch, Chepe, and Strand, 
flocked round his standard to pillage the foreign 
merchants, whom they deemed fair objects of spoil, 


and to murder the unhappy Jews — then viewed as all 
men’s prey, and as an accursed race. In the same 
year a famine increased the troubles of the land. 

The year 1264 saw the rival factions nearly equal 
in number of adherents and in military resources. 
The northern counties, conspicuous ever in history 
for reasoning and unreasoning loyalty, together 
with those along the Welsh border, declared for the 
king; while the midland shires, the Cinque Potts, 

I and London, being the fattest and most attractive 

I baits for the cupidity of foreigners,” declared for 
i Leicester. And among those who were reckoned 
foreigners were Robert Bruce the elder, Earl of 
Annandale ; John Comyn, Lord of Badenoch ; and 
John Baliol, all Sco to- Normans, who brought their 
: vassals from beyond the borders, as volunteers to 
I Henry’s standard. 

I On the Leicester side were De Warrene, Gloucester, 

; the De I’Espensers, William Marmion, Robert de 
; Roos, Richard Grey, John Fitz-John, Nicholas 
! Seagrave, and many other nobles of high lineage 
i and large estate ; and the politic earl endeavoured 
to impart a sacred character to his cause, for after 
recounting to them the many alleged perjuries of 
the king, he assured them that God was on their 
side, and caused them all to wear white crosses on 
their surcoats, as if they had been warring in a 
crusade against heathens, and not Christian English- 
men like themselves. And when the parties drew 
near each other in order of battle, at Lewes, in 
%ssex, on the 14th of May, John Arundel, Bishop 
of Chichester, and formerly a prebend of St. Paul’s, 
went through the insurgent ranks, giving a general ab- 
solution to all, and promising heaven to all who 
might fall. 
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BRITISH BATTLES ON LAND AND SEA. 


By tMs time iat-ra had nearly disap- 

peared, and that composed of rings set edgeways 
was almost generally worn, with much quilted and 
padded armour, made of silk, cloth, buckram, and 
leathery and these materials, from the peculiar 
manner in which they were ornamented, obtained 
the name of pourpoint and counterpoint. The sur- 
coats were usually elaborately emblazoned with the 
family arms and honours of the wearer. Small 
plates of steel were beginning to be worn at the 
shoulders, elbows, and knees, called, according to 
their position, (hence epaulettes), coutes^ 

dxA genouilUres^ and to these were added in turn 
splint after splint, till the complete mail of future 
years was reached. The helmets were barrel-formed, 
and rested on the shoulders, cumbrous, and liable 
to be wheeled round by a lance thrust. Iron skull- 
caps were worn by esquires, archers, and men-at- 
arms. A knight's shield was straight at the top; 
and now, in addition to the weapons of the last 
century, he added a martel-deper^ in fact, a mere 
pointed hammer, for the purpose of breaking the 
links of chain-mail and plates, to leave openings 
for the point of lance or sword; and now, for the 
first time, the roweled spur had replaced the bar- 
barous goad. 

It was on the present race-ground, the down 
now traditionally known as ‘VMount Harry,” the 
encounter we are about to narrate took place, near 
where the ancient town of Lewes, with its walls, 
and the loftily-situated castle built by William de 
Warrene, son-in-law of the Conqueror, still stately 
in ruin, look down on the grassy vales of Sussex 
and the Ouse winding to the sea. 

The royal army was divided into three bodies. 
Prince Edward had the right; the King of the 
Romans the left ; Henry HI. led the main body, 
where his standard, a dragon, was displayed. 

The army of the barons was formed in five divi- 
sions. The first was led by Henry de Montfort 
and the Earls of Hereford and Essex ; the second 
by the Earl of Gloucester, with Fitz-John and 
William de Montcausis ; the third was led by the 
Earl of Leicester ; the fourth, consisting wholly of 
Londoners, was on the extreme left, under Nicholas 
Seagrave, mustering 15,000 men, according to 
Matthew of Westminster. 

The battle was begun by the young and fiery 
Prince Edward, who, at the head of a chosen body 
of knights and men-at-arms, with lances in the rest, 
made a terrible charge on the Londoners. Burn- 
ing to avenge the insults they had heaped upon 
his mother, whom they had threatened to drown as 
a witch, he attacked them with such impetuous 
fuiy that they were broken in an instant, driven in | 


disorder from the field, trampled under hoof, and 
slaughtered in heaps ; and for four miles he pursued 
them without giving quarter to a single man. But 
this victory cost him dear, as he left the royal 
infantry totally unprotected ; so they in turn were 
borne down under a combined attack from the 
columns of Leicester and Gloucester. For a time 
all were mingled together, fighting with a fury 
mixed with despair ; ” and ultimately the king’s 
forces began to retire towards the foot of that high 
green hill on which the grey old castle of Lewes 
stands, many of them hoping there to find shelter 
and make terms. But-— alas lor them I— -town and 
castle were alike in the hands of the barons, and 
finding themselves surrounded on all sides, they 
surrendered at discretion. So there were taken 
Henry, King of England ; his brother, the King of 
the Romans ; Humphry de Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford ; William Bardolf, Robert de Tattershall, 
Henry de Piercy, and the three Scottish auxiliaries, 
Bruce, Baliol, and Comyn. 

Young Edward returned from his vengeful pur-> 
suit to find the day thus lost, more than 5,000 
English corpses covering the ground, and among 
those of his father’s people were De Wilton, the 
Justiciary, and Fulk Fitz-Warin ; and of the barons, 
three noble knights, one of whom was William 
Blund, their standard-bearer. 

For that night the king and his kinsmen were 
lodged in the Priory of Lewes, some remains of 
which are still discernible near the town. 

In the meantime the queen, Eleanor, who had 
fled to the Continent, gathered a numerous force 
with the aid of different princes, who regarded the 
cause of Henry as their own ; and she was now 
waiting at Damme, in Flanders, ready to cross 
the Channel : but Leicester Sir Simon the 
Righteous,” as the English called him), with great 
promptitude, ordered a muster of the barons’ troops 
on Barham Downs to await her landing. He also 
went on board a fleet to meet her on the sea. 
This display of resolution, together with the defeat 
at Lewes, so intimidated the leaders of the queen 
that they disbanded their land forces, and their 
fleet never ventured from port. 

'Evesham. 

Leicester was frequently harassed by solicitations 
for the release of the two princes, Edward and 
Henry. At last he pretended to acquiesce, and 
convoked a Parliament to sanction the measure ; 
though the secret motive was to consolidate his 
own power, the power which he had won by 
years of labour, danger, and intrigue. He had 
hitherto enjoyed the co-operation of the Earls of 


Evesham.} 


DEATH ' OF LEICESTEIL 
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Derby and Gloucester ; but if he was ambitious and 
casting eyes towards the throne, they were too 
proud to bow to a fellow-subject Quarrels ensued, 
and the arrest of the former warning Gloucester of 
danger, he unfurled the royal standard in the midst 
of his tenantry ; and Leicester immediately marched 
towards Hereford, caiTying with him his prisoners 
guarded by a numerous body of knights. One 
day after dinner Prince Edward obtained per- 
mission “to breathe two or three horses in the 
fields outside the town, attended by certain gentle- 
men who 'guarded him continually* After riding 
to and fro a little space, he suddenly dashed the 
spurs into the fleetest of the animals which he 
mounted, and which had been sent to him by the 
Earl of Gloucester, and ere his guards could recover 
from their surprise he had fairly escaped. 

Prince Edward, with Gloucester, now concerted 
the plan of a new campaign ; while every day mal- 
contents with LeicestePs government came flocking 
to their standard. The latter’s forces were divided, 
a part remaining with himself at Hereford, while 
the rest were with his son, Simon de Montfort, in 
Sussex ; so the first object of Edward was to pre- 
vent their effecting a junction, by confining the 
earl to the right bank of the Severn. For this 
purpose he destroyed all the bridges and sunk all 
the boats on the river, which was then broader and 
deeper than it is now: after that he marched 
against Simon, whose forces he surprised near 
Kenilworth in the night, and cut to pieces ; while 
Simon himself, without armour or even clothing, 
had to flee for shelter to his father’s castle which 
stood close by. 

Meanwhile his father made several successful 
efforts to extricate himself from the blockade he 
was undergoing on the right bank of the Severn. 
He crossed the river after several skilful manoeuvres, 
advanced to Worcester, and then to Evesham, 
hourly expecting to form a junction with the forces 
under his son. On the morning of the 4th of 
August, 1265, when looking in the direction of his 
stately castle of Kenilworth, he saw a force descend- 
ing the hills, their armour glittering in the sun, and 
bearing his own standards. But he soon dis- 
covered that these had been taken from Simon’s 
routed force, and that under them the enemy had 
stolen upon him, closing around him surely, in 
front, on flank, and rear. Bewildered by the pre- 
cision and secresy of this combined movement, the 
earl, after a gloomy pause, shook his gauntleted 
hand heavenward, and exclaimed, “They have 
learned from me the art of war ! May God have 
mercy on our souls, for our bodies are the 
prince’S'f 


He now made every effort to array his lesser 
force in order of battle; after which he spent a 
short time in prayer, and received the sacrament, 
as he was always wont to do before fighting. 

The battle began about two in the aftemoon, 
and was barely concluded by sunset, so rancorous 
was the hate on both sides. The first movement 
was made by Leicester attempting, at the head of 
his knights and men-at-arms, to cut a passage to 
the Kenilworth road ; but he failed in this, being 
deserted by his Welsh follow^ers in the heat of the 
onset Fighting sword in hand, and in front, he 
strove by every example to withstand the efforts of 
Prince Edward, who displayed the most brilliant 
valour on the other side. His friends were falling 
fast on every hand, and their followers becoming 
disheartened. All order being lost, he formed 
them into a solid circle on the summit of an 
eminence, and by spear and axe repelled for a time 
the assaults of the loyalists, by whom they were 
completely surrounded. In one of these old King 
Henry, whom Leicester had cruelly led into the 
field to do battle against his own son and his own 
cause, and whose features were concealed by the 
bars of a riveted helmet, was unhorsed, thrown to 
the ground, and in danger of being dispatched 
(according to Hemingburgh), when he cried to his 
assailant with a loud voice, “Hold, fellow I I am 
Henry of Winchester, thy king T’ On this he was 
saved, and Prince Edward, who was close by, on 
recognising his voice, had him conveyed to a place 
of safety, and asking his blessing, rushed once 
more into the conflict. 

By this time the small army of Leicester was 
wavering more than ever. His son Henry had 
been killed by his side. His horse fell beneath 
the closing spears, yet, freeing himself from the 
! saddle and the dying animal, the earl fought with 
I the fury that is born of desperation. Seeing all 
* hopeless, he asked of the Royalists if they would 
give quarter. 

“No quarter to traitors was the stem shout ; 
and soon after he fell, sword in hand, near the 
corpse of his gallant son, who had fallen in seeking 
to defend him. Ail was over then; defeat and the 
slaughter of his followers ensued, just as the sun 
was going down. 

All the ferocity that civil strife engenders was 
exhibited by the king’s party on this occasion ; no 
prisoners were taken, and of Leicester’s army there 
fell in this battle at Evesham i So barons and 
knights, and an unnumbered multitude of inferior 
vassals. The body of the ambitious earl was 
found among the dead near that ’ of his son. 
Roger Mortimer hewed off the head, and barbarously 




sent it to Ms wife, as a sure token of victory and of by the troubles of a reign, save that of George III., 

vengeance, for she had been ever one of Leicester’s the longest ever known in Britam. 

greatest enemies The bodies of father and son Sea-fight in the Channel. 

were thea mutilated after a fashion singularly 

horrible ; and after being dragged to Evesham, were Twenty-one years after Edward’s accession, there 
there, together with the remains of the Justiciary, arose a naval war between France and England. 



'* NO QUARTER TO TRAITORS ” (see page 2;^), 


, Hugh de rEspenser, buried in the church belong- In 1286, Edward was the first who appointed a 
ing to the abbey, the stately tower of which is still person to the office of Admiral of the Eiiglisli Seas, 
remaining. as we find William de Leybourne styled “ Admiral de 

A pedestal Still commemorates the site of this le Mer du dit Roy d’Angleterre,” at an ordinance 
battle, which replaced the English crown more made at Bruges concerning the conduct of the ships 
firmly on the head of a weak and credulous king, of England and Flanders in that year ; and about 
whose lot was cast in stormy times, when a the same time first mention is made of an admiral 
strong and almost tyrant hand was ever needed to of France, named Fiorent de Varenne, whose sue- 
hold the helm of the State. During the absence cessor, Enguerrand, was Admiral de la Flotte du 
of his son E<l^^ard in Palestine he died, worn out Roi PhiMppe le Hardi,” 3’et never was the seamoie 





k SERIOUS QUARREL 


Channel.V 


infested by piracy than in 12 93, the period referred 
to. The feeble execution of the laws had given 
licence to all kinds of men ; and a general appetite 
for rapine, followed by revenge for it, seemed to 
infect the mariners and fighting merchant-traders 
of the time, and tempted them on the smallest pro- 
vocation to seek redress by immediate and merci- 
less retaliation on the aggressors. 

It chanced that a Norman and an English vessel 
met near the coast of Bayonne (De Mezeray has it 


* 4 ake revenge, and trouble him no more about 
Though more legal than usual in applying to the 
crown, they required but this hint to proceed to 
immediate outrage. 

Meeting an English ship in the Channel, they 
boarded her, and hanging some of the crew, together 
with some dogs, from the yard-arms, in presence of 
their shipmates, bade them inform their country-^ 
men that vengeance was now taken for the blood 
of the Norman killed at Bayonne,’^ 


WALLACE AND THE MONKS {see page 2% 


Guienne), and both having occasion for water, sent 
their boats ashore at the same time, and, as misfor- 
tune would have it, to the same spring, upon which 
there immediately ensued a quarrel for precedence. 
In the squabble a Norman drew his dagger and 
attempted to stab an English seaman, who grap- 
pling with him, hurled him to the ground. The 
Norman was said to have fallen on his own dagger ; 
be that as it may, the man was slain, and from this 
petty scuffle between two obscure seamen about 
a cask of water, there grew a bloody war between 
two great nations, involving half of Europe in the 
quarrel The manners of the Norman ship laid 
their complaints before the King of France, who, 
widiQUt caring to inquire into the matter, bade them 


This injury, accompanied by circiimstances so 
insulting, was speediJ v resented by all the mariners 
of the Cinque Ports, who, without the empty for- 
mality of appealing to King Edward, retaliated by 
committing precisely the same barbarities on all 
French vessels without distinction ; and the French 
in return preyed upon the ships of Edward’s subjects, 
Gascon as well as English : and soon armed piratical 
craft of all kinds swarmed in the Channel and Bay 
of Biscay in pursuit of each other, the sovereigns 
of both countries remaining perfectly indifferent the 
while. The English formed private associations 
with the Irish and Dutch seamen, the French with 
the Genoese and Flemings; and the animosities of. 
these lawless spirits became more and more vloleut. 







BRitrsH feAtTLES 0:^^ LAi^b AND SEA. 


A fleet of 260 Norman vessels set sail to the south 
for wine, and in their passage seized all the English 
ships they met, and hanging or drowning the crews, 
made spoil of the cargoes, and arrived in triumph 
at St. MahA a port in Bretagne. Filled with fresh 
fury by this incident, the English ports fitted out a 
fleet of eighty sail, stronger and better manned, to 
take revenge. Depredations had now been carried 
to such a length, that at last the nations agreed on 
a certam day to decide the dispute with their whole 
naval strength, and a large empty ship was placed 
in the Channel midway between the coasts of 
England and France to mark the spot of the engage- 
ment. 

On the 14th April, 1293, they met in close battle. 
Long and obstinate was the engagement, and no 
quarter was either asked for or given ; in the end 
the French were totally routed, and the greater 
part of their ships taken, sunk, or destroyed, and 
** the majority of their crews perished in the ocean.*’ 
It has been alleged that the loss of the French was 
15,000 men. If so, it can only be accounted 
for by the circumstance that the returning Norman 
fleet was transporting a considerable body of troops 
from the south. 

Matters were now looking serious ; and Philip, 
enraged by a defeat so murderous and disgraceful, 
dispatched an envoy to London demanding repara- 


tion. He did more, for he cited Edward to appear 
in his Court of Parliament, as his liege man and vassal, 
being Duke of Guienne, and having done homage 
on his knees as such before Philip, at Paris, in 1274. 
The English king sent his brother; but Philip, dissa- 
tisfied with this equivocation, declared him contuma- 
cious, and seizedbis French possessions. On finding 
himself in something like the same absurd feudal 
snare he had prepared for the Scots, Edward was 
exasperated ; the more so when he found France 
making preparations to invade England at a time 
when his hands were full with his northern neigh- 
bours : so, to anticipate any descents on the coast, 
besides three formidable fleets which were to pro- 
tect it, he equipped a fourth consisting of above 330 
ships, with a body of 7,000 men-at-arms and archers 
on board, under the command of the Earl of Lan- 
caster, to recover his forfeited duchy of Guienne. 
He sailed to the mouth of the Garonne, took a 
town or two, and thence went to Bourdeaux and 
Ba3^onne, after the capture of which be died; but 
all this did not prevent a French fleet of 300 
sail, under the command of Matthew de Montmo- 
renci and John de Harcourt, assisted by Thomas 
de Tuberville, an English traitor, from landing at 
Dover, and reducing that town, to ashes, ere the 
men of the country rose, and compelled the in- 
vaders fly to their ships with considerable loss. 


CHAPTER V. 

STIRLING BRIDGE, 1 297 — FALKIRK, 1 298. 


Stirling Bridge. 

In detailing the preceding sea-fight, we have 
somewhat anticipated a quarrel the most dis- 
astrous perhaps in British history, and which for 
many generations of men was the cause of blood- 
shed. 

In 1282, Scotland was in all the enjoyment of 
jprofound peace, and of most unprecedented pros- 
perity, undet the gentle sway of Alexander 
III., who had married Margaret, a daughter of 
Henry III. of England, and consequently was 
brother-in-law of the reigning king of that country, 
Edward L In the forty-second year of his age, 
and having a son and daughter grown to maturity, 
Alexander had every prospect of leaving his sceptre 
to a long line of descendants. The year 1282 saw 
his daughter united in marriage to Eric, the young 
King of Norway ; and soon after his son, who was 
named after himself, married the daughter of Guy 
of Dampierre, the powerful Count of Flanders. 


But a brief space of time sufficed to covet with 
sorrow and darkness all this prospect of a happy 
future. The Queen of Norway had only been 
married a year, when she died in giving birth to a 
daughter ; the death of Prince Alexander, without 
heirs, followed in January 1284; and on the 1 6th 
March, two years afterwards, the king, when riding 
on a dark night, was thrown from his horse over a 
high cliff at Kinghorn, opposite Edinburgh, and 
killed on the spot. By this fatality terminated the 
male line of the Celtic or oldMacalpine kings, who 
had ruled the race of the Dalriadic Scots from the 
prehistoric times of dark and unknown antiquity 
—times clouded by fable and romance— and novs?- 
the sovereignty of the most turbulent kingdom 
in Europe devolved upon an infant Norwegian 
princess, who, of course, was still absent at the 
court of her father. Had this child survived, the 
calamities that fell upon her kingdom might per- 
haps have been averted The crown of her grand- 
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father had been secured to her by the estates of the 
realm * and since Ms death it had been arranged 
that as soon as she was brought home she should 
be betrothed to her second cousin, the eldest son 
of the King of England — a measure which, had it 
been carried out, might have finally united the 
two kingdoms under one sceptre— but this politic 
hope was doomed to blight, for on her passage 
home, the little Queen of Scotland died in the 
Orkneys, in her eighth year. When, tidings of this 
fatal event came, the kingdom was troubled,” says 
the Bishop of St. Andrews, and its inhabitants 
sank into despair.” 

And now there fell on Scotland the greatest and 
most terrible calamity that can befall a warlike 
state — a disputed succession — but in this case, 
advantage was taken by the bold, able, and unscru- 
pulous Edward I. to endeavour to make himself 
master of Scotland by force or fraud ; and for more 
than twenty years the land was involved in ail the 
barbarities of a war, waged as only in those days 
war was waged, bequeathing to posterity a longand 
unmeaning inheritance of hate. Thirteen competi- 
tors appeared for that crown which has been so 
often one of thorns for its hapless wearer ; but the 
claims of two, John Baliol and Robert Bruce, were 
declared by Edward, who was unhappily selected as 
umpire, superior to the rest. They were the descend- 
ants of David, a younger brotlier of William I., 
surnamed “The Lion,” from having first borne that 
cognisance on his seals and banners; Baliol being 
the grandson of the eldest daughter, Bruce the son 
of the second. Finding Baliol mean, timid, pliant, 
and ambitious, Edward, intending ere long to 
advance his own imaginary claim, decided in his 
favour, a measure which ultimately retarded the 
union of the countries for centuries. Prior to 
njaking any award, Edward, with great cunning and 
foresight, had required that English garrisons 
should be put in the principal fortresses, on the 
plea that the gift might be in the hand of him 
who was to bestow^ it 

To the disgust and indignation of the Scots, the 
half Norman Baliol did fealty to Edward for the 
crown awarded him, and the spring of 1296 saw 
the nation in arms against him. This effort, how- 
ever, was conducted without ability, and after a 
short time Edward again overran the Low’'lands ; 
and as this was called the suppression of a “rebel- 
lion,” the sword was allowed more than usual licence, 
and even priests were murdered in cold blood with- 
in the rails of the altar, as it was sought by sheer 
massacre to strike terror into the hearts of the 
people. On the 2nd of July, the miserable Baliol 
surrendered into the hands of Edward the kingdom 


which should never have been his, and which be 
had obtained on terms unknown to the Scottish 
people ; and an English noble, John de Warrenne, 
Earl of Surrey, was made governor over it, or at 
least that part of it ■where English garrisons lay, 
with Hugh Cressingliam as his Justiciary. Edward’s 
conception, the union of the entire island under 
one crown, was doubtless a great one ; it was 
infamously and cruelly enforced, but was never to 
be achieved by the sword. 

Amid incessant turmoil, petty strife, and maraud- 
ing, this state of matters only remained two years, 
when a body of Scots were again in arms. This 
time their leader was William Wallace, a man neither 
rich nor noble, but the second son of Sir Malcolm 
Wallace, of Ellerslie, near Paisley. He is said by 
his detractors to have come of Norman blood ; but 
even were it so, the lapse of 230 years and nearly 
six generations must have made him Scot enough 
to resent the oppression of his country. His father, 
his elder brother, and many of his kinsmen, had 
been slain in skirmishes with the enemy. His 
wife and family had been burned with his house at 
Lanark, and from that time he devoted himself to 
the cause of vengeance and freedom. Distinguished 
for bravery and liardihood, in an age when all men 
w^ere hardy and brave, the fond admiration of his 
countrymen has endued him with attributes of 
strength and beauty equalled only by the demigods 
of Homer ; but, however, liis many achieve- 
ments prove that he must have been no ordi- 
nary man. Scotland owed little then as ever to 
her impatnotic and infamous nobility ; and in this 
case it w^as to one of the people she was to owe 
all her future existence. “ When we read the 
story of William Wallace,” says an eloquent English 
writer, “ imagination wanders back to the times of 
heroic antiquity, and enthusiasm can scarcely keep 
pace with reason in forming an estimate of his 
services to his country. He gave new birth to the 
land of his nativity, and interested the sympathies 
of the ■world in behalf of her gallant struggle for 
existence. Personal wrong and the grinding 
oppression practised on his friends first stung him to 
revolt ; but his passion soon hardened into prin- 
ciple, like the burning lava converted into stone. 
Against the victorious might of England he threw 
himself, and carved his way to honour without the 
shouts of a thousand vassals to proclaim his feudal 
greatness, or a coronet on his brow to tell of the 
nobility of his blood. Fortune did not look 
askance upon his sacrifice. The discipline of 
English chivalry quailed before him ; castles 
changed masters ; ridicule gave way to reflection ; 
the oppressor deigned to assign reasons for Ms 
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oppression j inluty and ^ were followed by 

retaliation and TCYenge ; the haughty Plantagenet 
found himself no longer invincible ; and conquest 
gained by so many intrigues, so much artful policy, 
and such elaborate chicane, vanished like a dream. 

Among the many victories he won, that at Stir- 
ling Bridge, on the nth of September, 1297, is 
alike the most splendid and remarkable. Edward 
I. was then warring with France, but he had remitted 
to John de Warrenne, Earl of Surrey and Sussex, 
and to Hugh Cressingham (whom we have already 
named), a military ecclesiastic, his Lieutenant and 
Treasurer, or Justiciary, in Scotland, full power to I 
repress all resistance ; and for this purpose an army 
of 50,000 infantry and a great body of horse, 
under their orders, marched through the south j 
Lowlands in quest of Wallace, who was then be- 
sieging Dundee with all the men that he and his 
friends, Graham, Ramsay, and Murray, could muster 
—only 10,000 in all. Yet, quitting Dundee, they 
crossed the Tay and marched with all speed to 
dispute with the English the passage of the Forth, 
by which they alone could penetrate into the 
more northern parts of the kingdom. 

The bridge across the Forth near Stirling was 
then of timber, and stood at Kildean, where some 
remains of the stone pillars which supported the 
woodwork are still visible, exactly half a mile above 
the present ancient bridge. It is described as 
having been so narrow that only two persons could 
pass along it abreast, yet the English leaders 
absurdly proposed to make 50,000 foot and all 
their horse undergo the tedious operation of pass- 
ing it in the face of an enemy. Walter de Heming- 
burgh, Canon of Gisborough, in Yorkshire, author 
of a history of England from 1060 to 1308, records 
that a Scotish traitor named Sir Richard Lunday 
(Lundin ?), who served the Earl of Surrey, strenu- 
ously opposed this measure, and pointed out a ford 
at no great distance where sixty men could have 
crossed the stream abreast ; but no regard was 
paid to his suggestions, and the sequel proved how 
headstrong was the folly of the English leaders. 
To increase their troubles, they had in their army 
certain Scottish barons of the Baliol faction, on 
whom, with their followers, they could little rely in 
case of disaster. Notwithstanding all his force, 
Surrey was by no means anxious to encounter 
Wallace, whose success in past encounters had won 
him a formidable name ; he wished to avoid a 
general action, all the more so that he knew that 
he was about to be superseded in his post by Brian 
Fitzalan, and consequently was less zealous in the 
cause of the king their master. 

Seeking therefore to temporise, he dispatched; 


two Dominican friars to Wallace, whose force was 
then encamped near Cambuskenneth Abbey, on 
the hill so well known as the Abbey Craig ; thus 
both armies were within perfect view of each other, 
and only separated by the river, which there winds 
like a silver snake between the green and fertile 
meadows. The request of the friars was brief— that 
Wallace and his followers should lay down their 
arms and submit * 

“Return to your friends,” said he, “and tell 
them we come here with no peaceful intent, but 
ready for battle, determined to avenge our wrongs 
and to set our country free. Let your masters come 
and attack us ; we are ready to meet them beard to 
beard.” 

Enraged by this reply, many of the English 
knights now clamoured to be led on. Then it 
was that the active traitor Limday said to Surrey, 

Give me but five hundred horse and a few foot, 
and I shall turn the enemy’s flank by the ford, 
while you, my Lord Earl, may pass the bridge in 
safety.” 

I Still Surrey hesitated, on which Hugh Cressing- 
ham exclaimed, passionately, “Why do we thus pro- 
tract the war, and waste the king’s treasure ? Let 
i us fight, it is our bounden duty.” Surrey, contrary 
I to his own judgment, yielded ; and by dawn of day 
the English began to cross the bridge, and Wallace 
’ heard the tidings with joy. Slow was this process ; 
when the sun rose they were still defiling across, and 
were permitted to do so without interruption till 
eleven o’clock, by which time one-half of Surrey’s 
army was over the river, and gradually forming in 
order of battle, while the Scots looked quietly on 
from the gentle slope above it 

The reader must bear in mind that, save in the 
details of their surcoats, banners, and insignia, these 
two armies, English and Scottish, were now pretty 
much alike in their war equipment. On one side 
were the banners of the English, bearing the arms 
then chosen by Edward I. — gules, three lions pas- 
sant regardant; St George argent, a cross gules 
and of St Edward the Confessor, a cross fleury 
between six martlets or. On the other side floated 
the Scottish lion rampant, and the silver cross of St 
Andrew. Now the tunics worn over the mail-shirts 
were elaborately painted and blazoned, and those 
curious ornaments called were worn on the 

shoulders of knights in battle, llie barrel-shaped 
helmets were surmounted by their crests ; that of 
Wallace was a dragon. Skull-caps, spherical and 
conical, were worn by the infantry ; in lieu of the 
long pennons, the lances now had little emblazoned 
banners ; the mail gloves of the hauberks were 
divided Into separate fingers ; and triangular shields 
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were almost universally worn : for every generation 
saw some improvement in the panoply for man and 
horse. 

When one-half of the Englishmen were over, 
Wallace began to advance, having previously sent 
a strong detachment to hold the ford already referred 
to. The moment the Scots began to move, Sir 
MarmadLike Twenge, a gallant knight, belonging to 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, who, together with 
Cressingham, led the vanguard of horse, displayed 
the royal standard amid loud cries of For God 
and St George of England 1 and at the head of the 
heavily-mailed horse, made a furious charge up the 
slope upon the Scottish infantry, who received the 
shock upon their levelled spears, while their archers 
kept shooting fast and surely from the rear, and 
caused the English forces to waver and recoil upon 
each other. 

Led on by Wallace, Sir John Grahame of Dun- 
daff, Ramsay of Dalhousie, and others, the Scots 
made a furious downhill charge towards the bridge ; 
while in the meantime a masterly movement was 
executed by another body, who by a quick detour 
got in between it and those who had already crossed 
the river, completely cutting oft' their retreat. All 
became immediate confusion, and the little dis- 
cipline then known was entirely lost. Wallace, as 
soon as he saw the movement for intercepting their 
retreat achieved, pressed on with greater fury ; and 
the half-formed columns of the English on the north 
bank of the river began at once to give way, and 
thousands of their heavy-armed cavalry were hurled 
into the river and drowned. Surrey, who witnessed 
this scene from the opposite bank, sought to re- 
trieve the fortune of the day by sending across, at a 
moment when the bridge was open, a strong rein- 
forcement at full speed, with his own banner; but 
unable to form amid the recoiling masses of their 
own infantry, they only added to the confusion and 
slaughter, being assailed on every side by Scottish 
spearmen. At this terrible moment the bridge 
parted, a disaster of which there are several versions ; 
bat this catastrophe, together with the passage of 
the river by a body of Scots at the ford, whence 
they fell on Surrey’s own rear, decided the victory. 
An incredible number of English were drowned in 
attempting to cross the stream. There perished 
the nephew of Sir Marmadiike Twenge, a young 
knight greatly beloved by his soldiers ; while his 
uncle cut his way across the bridge ere it fell, and 
escaped. On being advised at first to throw himself 
into the river, he replied, “ It shall never be said 
of me that I voluntarily drowned myself. God for- 
bid that such dishonour should ever iall on any 
Englishman 


The traitor Scottish barons who served in Surrey^ 
ranks-— one of whom was the Earl of Lennox — 
now threw off the mask, and, with their followers, 
joined in the pursuit, when the flight became, as 
usual in those days, a mere scene of barbarous 
slaughter. No quarter was given. The country 
for miles round was covered with the bodies of the 
English soldiers ; 20,000 men are believed to have 
fallen in the battle and the flight. Among these 
was Cressingham, a man so detested by the Scots 
that they mangled his dead body, and are said to 
have torn the skin from the limbs. The loss of the 
Scots was trifling ; and the only man of note among 
them that fell was Sir Andrew Moray.” Surrey, 
after making one brave attempt to rally his 
soldiers in the Torwood, on being assailed by 
Wallace, again resumed his flight, and rode on the 
spur to Berwick, and thence sent to his master 
news of his terrible defeat 

Scottish historians assert that the bridge had 
been sawn through by order of Wallace, and that 
on a certain trumpet being sounded, a man beneath 
it drew out a wedge, and let the whole fabric fail. 
On the other hand, an English chronicler says it 
was broken down by Surrey to secure his retreat. 
The present burgh seal of Stirling seems to com- 
memorate this victory. It represents the old 
wooden bridge, in the centre of which is a crucifix. 
At the south end are soldiers with English bows 
attempting to pass, on the northern are others 
with Scottish spears; and the legend around it is, 
Hie armis Bruti^ Scoti stunt hie cruce iuti^ a plain 
allusion to the safety of Church and State resulting 
from the valour and victory of Sir William Wallace, 
who by this event also won the castle of Stirling, 
where he supped that night with his companions. 
The Scots now regarded him as the deliverer of 
their country, and crowded to his standard. He 
was chosen protector of the kingdom, an office 
which he executed with fidelity and dignity, though 
not without exciting the malignity of those who 
have so generally been Scotland’s curse, her no- 
bility; and as warfare had brought a famine on 
the land, and a pestilence too — produced by the 
exhalations from the putrid carcases that lay rotting 
on the ground, aggravated by the deficient and 
unhealthy food of the people”— he marched his 
army into England, that he might subsist it in the 
I northern counties, and send food to the famishing 
people at home. 

By the result of this single battle the English 
were entirely driven out of Scotland, save at 
Roxburgh and Berwick, in the castles of which 
two gallant garrisons maintained a stubborn re- 
sistance,. till they were relieved by Surrey when. 
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in January, 1298, he entered Scotland for that otherwise condign pimishment ; but to this sum- 
purpose. ' mons they paid not the slightest regard, either 

deterred by fear of Wallace, or ashamed at last ot 
Falkirk. their own treason and supineness. But so little 

Filled with rage at the effect produced by the reliance had his own peers on the faith of Edward, 
tattle at Stirling, and the terrible retaliations of the ’ that they refused to march against the Scots unt i 
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Scots in the English border counties, Edward con- 
cluded in haste a truce with the King of France, 
and hastened home intent on vengeance. He 
reached England about the middle of March, and 
instantly summoned the barons and other military 
tenants to assemble with their followers at York on 
the Feast of Pentecost ; and he also pompously 
ordered the Scottish nobles to meet him in the 
place on the day appointed, threatening 


he ratified in person the Magna Charta and the 
Charter of Forests. Unwilling to comply, and yet 
fearing to evade, with liis usual cunning, he in- 
duced the Bishop of Durham and three earls to 
take a solemn oath, on the soul of their lord the 
king,” that if he obtained victory he would per« 
form his promise. The suspicious barons were 
obliged to content them with this, and began their 
march against the Scots under Wallace ; prior to 
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which movement Edward made a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. John of Beverley, whose consecrated 
banner he is supposed to have brought with him. 
By his laws, every man was compelled to arm 
according to his station, that is to say, according 
to the amount of his property— those who possessed 
land to the value of and goods to the value 
of 40 marks, were required to have a hauberk, an 
iron cap, knife, and horse ; those possessed of 40 
shillings, a sword, bow, knife, and arrows* 

In the month of June he entered Scotland by 
the eastern borders, the forces being led by himself 
in person. Under his immediate orders were 
Anthony de Beck, the famous fighting Bishop of 
Durham ; Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford 
and Essex, and High Constable of England ; Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, the Chief Marshal ; the Earl of 
Lincoln ; and Radulf, Lord Basset de Drayton, 
afterwards, in extreme old age, one of the first 
Knights of the Garter, At Roxburgh he reviewed 
his army, which consisted of 80,000 infantry, 
English, Welsh, and Irish, besides a powerful body 
of splendidly mailed, mounted, and disciplined 
cavalry, the veterans of his French wars ; 3,000 of 
these rode horses completely armed from head to 
crupper, and 4,000 were light cavalry. In addi- 
tion to these were 500 special gens de cheval ixom 
Gascony, nobly mounted and magnificently ac- 
coutred. His whole force mustered more than 
90,000 helmets. 

He poured these forces through the Lothians, 
where, after a brave resistance, the great castle of 
Dirleton, the stronghold of the Scoto-Norman 
family of De Vaux, was surrendered to Anthony 
Beck, whose troops suffered from a scarcity of pro- 
visions, and were compelled to subsist on the beans 
and peas in the fields — a circumstance, says Lord 
Hailes, in his Annals, which presents us with a 
favourable view of agriculture in Haddingtonshire 
so far back as the thirteenth century. Without 
meeting any other obstacle of importance, the great 
host marched onward till” it reached the Priory of 
the Scottish Knights of the Temple, at Kirkliston, 
where Edward halted and encamped for a month, 
waiting for his supplies by sea, as he intended to 
march into the western counties and crush for ever 
the rebellion of the Scots, as he curiously termed 
their resistance of his armed invasion. 

Indefatigable and undismayed, Wallace had 
meanwhile collected from amid the peasantry, of 
whom he was the guardian, and to whom he was 
an idol, a resolute force of 30,000 men. With 
these he marched to Falkirk in West Lothian, 
where, with great skill and perception, he chose a 
strong military position, having in its front a morass 


through which no cavalry could approach, while he 
covered his flanks by rude field-works of palisades 
driven into the earth and bound together by ropes. 
Provisions soon became scarce in Edwards camp 
at Kirkliston ; the fleet from Berwick was anxiously 
looked for. The surrounding country had been 
many times wasted by fire and sword ; the soldiers 
complained bitterly of their scanty provender, and 
a change of quarters to Edinburgh was contem- 
plated. A small supply was procured ; but oh the 
great body of the fleet being still detained by ad- 
verse winds, a dangerous mutiny broke out in the 
English army. Under his banner Edward had 
40,000 Welsh, led by their chiefs, whom he had 
but recently subjected to his stern sway. These 
hardy mountaineers were not over-zealous in his 
service, and on them the famine was permitted to 
press hardest A supply of wine sent to them 
by Edward brought on a crisis. Whether it was 
served too liberally is unknown now ; but in a 
sudden paroxysm of national antipathy, they fell 
upon the English in their tents at night Edward^s 
trumpets sounded promptly to horse, and charging 
the Welsh he slew more than eighty of them, and 
restored order. Exasperated and sullen, the Welsh 
chiefs now openly threatened to join Wallace. 

“ Let them do so,” said Edward, scornfully; “let 
them go over to my enemies. I hope soon to see 
the day when I shall chastise them both.” 

It was at this very crisis of the Welsh discontent 
that Wallace had ably planned a night assault upon 
the English camp, a movement which if properly 
executed might have ended, by panic and confu- 
sion, in the destruction of Edward’s army ; but his 
scheme was frustrated by two of those ignoble 
I peers who, ever since the voice of the people had 
chosen him guardian of Scotland, had envied his 
power, as the son of a mere lesser baron, and took 
; every opportunity of resisting his authority. These 
I traitors were Gilbert de Umphraville, Earl of Angus, 
and Patrick, Earl of Dunbar; who in the dusk 
secretly sought the King of England, and informed 
him that “ William Wallace, then encamped in 
a fortified position in the forest of Falkirk, had 
heard of his proposed retreat, and intended to sur- 
prise him by a night attack, and to hang upon and 
harass his rear.” 

“Thanks be to God, who hath hitherto extri- 
cated me from every peril 1 ” exclaimed Edward, 
with stern triumph ; “ they shall not need to follow 
me, these Scots, since I shall go forth to meet them.” 

Accordingly, at three o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 20th July, he put his cavalry and infantry in 
motion, and marching to Linlithgow, encamped on 
the Burgh Muir, to the eastward of that town. The 
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rear-guard, with the pavffions and surapter horses, 
not having come up, the troops lay for that night 
on the bare heath, the cavalry having no other 
forage than the furze and grass of the moor. 
Though a tyrant, and merciless to his enemies, 
Edward of England was every inch a soldier ; so 
that night he slept in his armour, by his horse^s 
side, with his sword and shield for a pillow. 

Startled by some distant sound about midnight, 
the barbed charger trod heavily upon its royal 
master, and crushing his shirt of mail — perhaps the 
identical suit that is now preserved in the Tower of 
London — broke three of his ribs. Edward's cry 
of agony, and the trampling of hoofs, caused a 
panic in the bivouac, and there arose on all sides 
cries of ** Treason ! treason I The king is wounded ; 
the Scots are upon us 1 

But the dawn of the midsummer morning soon 
brightened on Torduff and the Pentland peaks, 
Edward mounted, and showing himself to his 
troops, dispelled their fears, after the bruises had 
been dressed by his surgeon, Monsieur Philip de 
Belvey. He then ordered his banners to be un- 
furled, the trumpets to sound, and once more his 
vast army resumed its march towards the forest of 
Falkirk, where the little town of that name, with its 
ancient church of St. Modan, rose on high and 
commanding ground. 

As the English approached the hills of Muiravon- 
side the flashing of steel was seen in front These 
were the helmets and lances of some Scottish horse 
thrown forward by Wallace to reconnoitre, as Hem- 
ingburgh records, and they soon fell back on his 
main body. On gaining the summit of the heights 
of Maddiston and those south of Callender Wood, 
the whole English army halted, while mass was 
celebrated by the Bishop of Durham, Anthony de 
Beck, Patriarch of Jerusalem, and Lord of the 
Isle of Man, in full armour, with a sword by his 
side, and a shield slung at his back. Then, as 
now, the view which met the eyes of that English 
host from the heights of Callender was one of won- 
derful beauty. At their feet lay the fertile carse of 
Falkirk, and the vast oak forest known as the Tor- 
wood stretching away to where the towers and 
town of Stirling rose in the sunshine. The river 
Forth flowed between, like a thread of blue and 
silver between forests of natural wood in all the 
foliage of summer. In the background were the 
peaks of the Ochils — part of the dark and distant 
Grampians— that rose Alp on Alp, a barrier between 
the Lowlander and Celt; and in the immediate 
foreground, midway between Falkirk and the river 
of Carron, was the army of the Scottish patriot, 
their 30,000 helmets shining in the sun. 


This was on St Magdalen's-day, the 2 2nd of 

July; 

Edward, who was as politic as he was braver pro- 
posed to refresh his soldiers ; but, confldent in their 
overwhelming numbers, they clamoured to be led 
against the Scots. Edward consented, in the name 
of the Holy Trinity,” and the English advanced in 
three columns, each of 30,000 men. 

The first was led by the Earl Marshal, having 
under his orders the Earls of Hereford and Lincoln ; 
the second was led by the fighting Bishop of Dur- 
ham, having under his orders Radulf Basset de 
Drayton, for a time English governor of Edinburgh 
Castle ; and the third was led by Edward in person. 

Wallace had drawn up the Scots in three schil 
irons ^ or columns of less than 10,000 men each. 
These were almost entirely composed of peasantry; 
for, being keenly jealous of his increasing popularity, 
few knights and still fewer barons would join him. 
Under him, however, there served as leaders Sir 
John Stewart of Bonhill, who commanded the 
archers of Ettrick Forest, and the hardy Brandanes 
‘ of Bute, or vassals of the Great Steward, of whom 
1,200 were in the field ; Sir John, the Graham 
of Abercorn and Dundaif, wearing the sword 
' which his dying father had bequeathed to him on 
the fatal field of Dunbar ; Duncan Macduff, 

‘ eleventh Earl of Fife, a youth of twenty years of 
age; and John Comyn, son of the Lord of Bade- 
noch. The three last-named led each a column 
‘ drawn up in the ancient form of an orb, with the 
spearmen in front, having their long weapons 
levelled from the hip to repel cavalry. The imme- 
diate front ranks knelt on the right knee, against 
which the butt of the spear was planted, exactly as 
in the present mode of preparing to receive a 
charge of horse ; and the circle was the simple old 
Scottish order of battle prior to the introduction of 
the solid square. 

* In his chronicle, Langtoft says that the Scots 
stood like a ‘^ castelle, the spears poynt over 
poynt.” Between each of these sckUtrons was 
placed a band of border archers ; while 1,000 
well-armed and well-mounted horsemen— all the 

.Scottish chief could muster— formed a corp-de- 
I reserve under John Comyn, and remained in the 
rear for any emergency. 

While the Bishop of Durham had been celebra- 
ting mass on the hill, the same solemn sacrament 
‘ was performed, amid equal silence and awe, in the 
Scottish ranks; and all awaited steadily the advance 
' of the foe. Hitherto the leaders of these unfoi tu- 
' nate men had acted with pretended unanimity ; but 

* now, at this most critical moment, a dispute aror« 
about the chief command. Sir John Stewart, as 
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the representative of his brother, the hereditary 
Lord High Steward, claimed it; the traitor Comyn 
boasted of his descent from King Donald; while 
the more modest Wallace asserted that with him 
lay the right to lead, as the legally authorised 
guardian of the country. But Sir John Stewart up- 
braided him as one who aspired to a dignity far 
above his rank; and tauntingly compared him to 
the owl in the fable, which, having dressed itself 
with borrowed feathers, affected not only a beauty 
above its kind, but a dominion over the whole 
winged tribe/' 

The foe was still advancing, and still the dispute 
continued; but, sensible of the peril that menaced 
all, Wallace maintained his temper and with it his 
authority. 

Led by the Earl Marshal, by Lincoln, and Here- 
ford, the first column came furiously on ; but not 
having reconnoitred the ground, their leading files 
rolled pell-mell into the morass, where horse and 
man, English and Gascon alike, were exposed to 
the arrows of the Scottish archers. Swerving a little 
to the left, however, they found firmer ground, and 
closing their files, charged. 

‘‘Now,” exclaimed Wallace, with pleasant con- 
fidence, to his soldiers, “ I haif brocht ye to the 
ring — hop gif ye can ! ” and at that moment the 
heavily-mailed English cavalry of the first line fell 
with a tremendous shock on the charged spears of 
his right flank, while sharp and sure — for there was 
then no smoke of arquebuse or musket to impede 
an aim — the archers of Bonhill plied their shafts 
obliquely among them. •Perceiving the mistake 
made by the first column, the second, under the 
Bishop of Durham, avoided the morass, and wheel- 
ing to the right menaced the Scottish left ; but so 
steady was its aspect that the warlike prelate, 
though his men were three to one, proposed a halt 
until the king came up with the reserves. On this 
Radulf Basset exclaimed, scornfully, “ Stick to thy 
mass, thou Lord Bishop ; we shall conduct the 
military operations of the day !” 

“On, then; for this day we are all bound to do 
our duty as good soldiers,” replied the bishop. And 
brandishing his sword, he led on his column, amid 
the glittering lances of which there floated no less 
than thirty-six banners of the noblest families in 
England, and fell thundering on the Scottish left, 
while the Earl Marshal assailed their right At 
that very moment, to the astomshment of the 
English and the bewilderment of Wallace, Comyn 
drew off, some allege, 10,000 of his vassals, and 
with the utmost deliberation quitted the field. 
“That there was treachery among the Scottish 
nobles,” says Tytler, “is satisfactorily proved by 


Hemingburgh an English historian, who says that 
the Scottish horse fled without striking a blow 
(absque uUo gladti ictii) when the battle had just 
begun. The Scottish cavalry was a body of 1,000 
horse, amongst whom were the flower of the Scottish 
knights and barons. Are we to believe that these, 
from mere timidity, fled before a lance was put in 
rest, and upon the first look of the English?” 
Another writer alleges that “ it sprang from the 
treachery of Comyn, who led them, and their in- 
fatuated jealousy of the Scottish guardian. Un- 
dismayed, his followers, though now but 20,000 
opposed to more than 90,000, stood firm; and 
Wallace did all that a brave man could do to in- 
spire them, fighting in front with his two-handed 
sword — his stature, conspicuous position, and 
armour, rendering him the mark of many a levelled 
lance and bended bow.” 

Again and again the cavalry of the Earl Marshal 
and De Beck spurred in furious charges on the 
Scottish pikes. Stoutly they stood, shoulder to 
shoulder; and though infantry came up, and showers 
of cloth-yard shafts were shot point-blank into the 
ranks of Wallace, while with a storm of stones, the 
Welsh and Irish slingers plied their missiles securely 
from behind, they could not penetrate what an old 
historian calls “that wwd of spears.” As if to 
make up for his recent contumacy, the young Knight 
of Bonhill, who led the foresters of Ettrick, fought 
like a hero of romance, but was mortally wounded 
while in the act of giving orders, and, rolling from 
his horse, was instantly slain. The archers of 
Ettrick tried to save him, but in vain; there 
they all perished to a man : and their tall, athletic, 
and handsome figures drew forth even the praise of 
their enemies— at least so says Hemingburgh of 
Gisborough. Sir J ohn the Grahame, of Dundaff, the 
friend and richi-hand of Wallace, and the young 
Earl of Fife, with nearly all their vassals, were slain ; 
and now the survivors, disheartened alike by the 
fall of their three principal leaders, began to lose 
heart, and fell into disorder. Deserted by their 
cavalry, and, after the destruction of their archers, 
left exposed to a pitiless storm of missiles from the 
English bows and slings, the Scottish infantry, with 
their long spears levelled over a breastwoi*k of their 
own dead and dying, made a desperate attempt only 
to keep their ground; but their numbers were thin- 
ing fast and becoming unsteady : and when the 
English cavalry once more dashed among them, 
with lance and sword, axe and mace, all was 
over. ■■ 

Armed with that great two-handed sword which his 
fond countrymen superstitiously believed to have 
been agift to him from St. Andrew of Bethsaida^ 
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the patron of Scotland, long and bravely did 
Wallace maintain the field ; and not until the sun 
was sinking beyond the western hills did he begin 
his perilous retreat by crossing the Carron, near 
the old Roman ruin then known as Arthur’s Oven, 
where there was a ford when the tide was low. 
There, at a place called Brian’s Ford, near the 
Carron Iron Works, fell the only Englishman of 
distinction whom Edward lost, Sir Brian le Jay, 
Master of the Templars, who, pressing in pursuit, 
was there unhorsed and slain by the hand of 
Wallace, whose horse, covered with wounds and 
stuck full of spearheads and arrows, was only able 
to bear him across the river, when it sank beneath 
him and died. He then continued his flight on foot 
towards Perth, accompanied by 300 chosen men. 

Though most of the details of this battle are vciy 
minute, authorities vary very strangely in the number 
of the Scottish slain. Lingard, after Trivet, computes 
them at from 20,000 to 30,000 ; Matthew of West- 
minster and Harding at 40,000; Hemingburgh at 
50,000; and Walsingham at 60,000, twice the number 
of Scots in the field. The more probable number, 
as given by others, is about 15,000 men. Edward’s 
loss was very trivial. 

The tombs of Sir John Grahame and Sir John 
Stewart are still preserved at Falkirk ; the inscrip- 


tions on both have been frequently renewed. No 
other mementoes of the field remain save a rude 
block in Callender Wood known as Wallace’s Stone, 
and a tract of ground called Wallace’s Ridge, 

On Edward’s return to London victorious, the 
citizens received him with triumph ; but the fra- 
ternity of Fishmongers outshone all their compa- 
triots. ‘‘With solemn procession,” says Stow, “they 
passed through the citie, having amongst other 
pageants and shows, four sturgeons gilted, carried 
on four horses, and after five-and-forty knights 
armed, riding on horses made like luces of the sea ; 
and then St Magnus, with 1,000 horsemen. This 
they did on St Magnus’- day, in honour of the 
king’s great victory and safe return,” 

Again the Lowlands were overrun, and castles 
were retaken and garrisoned by Edward; and history 
tells how, after totally failing to corrupt and attach 
Wallace to his own cause, he had him betrayed by 
a. friend, and barbarously executed, in his thirty- 
fifth year. But, as ifto prove bow irrepressible is 
the spirit of freedom, the scaffold on which Wallace 
died proved the foundation-stone of Scottish in- 
dependence. 

Two years subsequent to that event saw the Scots 
in arms under Robert Bruce and the spirit of resist- 
ance taking deeper root than ever. 


CHAPTER VL 

BANNOCKBURN, I314. 


By sea as well as by land were the Scots tormented 
at this time by the adherents and subjects of the 
King of England. To further the war against Scot- 
land, we find that about the year 1300 a fleet of 
thirty ships, called galleys, barges, snakes, cogs, and 
boats, was fitted out by the Cinque Ports chiefly. 
Each of these craft had from twenty to forty men on 
board, and the whole was commanded by an admiral 
named Gervase Alard, who had a chaplain, Sir 
Robert of Sandwich, to confess the sailors. The 
most of these vessels were named after saints, and 
every commander was entitled to carry a banner 
and light. In 1310 the king desired the Chamber- 
lain of North Wales to deliver two anchors and 
two cables in his care to “ Sir Simon de Montacute, 
whom he had appointed admiral of his fleet going 
towards Scotland.” On the 12th October in the 
following year, the king commends the zeal and 
valour of the captain of his fleet off the west coast of 
Scotland, Sir John of Ai^yle, whose name is now quite 
unknown to the Scots. He was styled “ Captain 


and Admiral of the King’s fleet in the Isles of Scot- 
land and Argyle and on the 25th of March, 1314 
brought over in his squadron 4,000 Irish infantry to 
take part in the ensuing campaign. This personage, 
says Sir Harris Nicolas, seems “to have been one 
of those base Scotsmen w^ho adhered to the invader 
of their country during its struggle for independence. 
He was in the service of Edward I. in 1297, when 
he was commanded to proceed with horse and arms 
abroad. On the 13th December, 1307, he and 
many of his faithless countrymen were enjoined to 
maintain tranquillity in Scotland during the king’s 
absence in France ; and the various duties entrusted 
to him prove that he possessed the entire confidence 
of Edward IL” In 131:0 he was admiral of the 
fleet serving off the Scottish coast ; and lands be* 
longing to the Templars in Yorkshire, were bestowed 
upon him as the reward of his treason. Sir John of 
Argyle died at Ospring, in Kent, in 1316, while 
a pilgrimage to Canterbury, leaving a son, also 
mysteriously Sir Alan .of Argyle. 



MitlSH battlis on land and sea. 




Whatever efforts the second Edward made by an army that numbered folly 160,000 men upon the 
sea or land, they were doomed to be crushed by borders. With it there followed a vast multitude of 
the memorable battle which was fought at Bannock- attendants, in the hope of getting plunder. This 
bum on Monday, the 24th of J une, 1314, and which prodigious host was composed not only of the crown 
secured for ever the independence of the Scottish vassals in England, Ireland, and Wales, but of 



THE BISHOP OF DURHAM^S CHARGE AT FALKIRK {see pa^e 34). 


crown, seating the great King Robert firmly on 
the throne— a battle that was the greatest of his 
triumphs and the reward of his valour, skill, and 
undying perseverance. 

To prosecute the troublesome war his father had 
bequeathed him, young Edward, in addition to his 
own resources, borrowed large sums from the more 
wealthy monasteries to defray the expenses of a new 
expedition ; and in the sprincf of 13 14 he assembled 


numbers of foreign troops from Flanders, Gascony, 
Guienne and Aquitaine, Poitou and Languedoc, 
&:c. Eth O’Connor, Prince of Connaught, and 
twenty-five other Irish chiefs, were summoned to 
his assistance, and the whole were to muster at 
Berwick on the 1 1 th of June. Some idea may be 
formed of the extent of his preparations from 
the summonses still preserved as issued to the 
Sheriffs of Durham, Northumberland- T eicester' 
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shire, Cheshire and Lancashire, Derbyshire, Lin- 
colnshire, Shropshire, Nottingham, Stafford, and 
Warwickshire; to the Earls of Hereford, Hertford, 
Essex, and Gloucester; and to seven barons, re- 
quiring them to equip certain quotas of infantry, 
amounting in all to 26,540 men. In his ranks 
; were 50,000 archers and 40,000 cavalry, of whom 

1 3,000 were completely sheathed in mail, both horse 

1 and man. The Welsh auxiliaries were under Sir 

Maurice de Berkeley, and Edward relied much on 

i "* ■ ' ' ■' , ' . ■ .. 

in great numbem as they i^tired in confoaon 
towards their own country.” 

Great care was taken that an abundant supply oi 
provisions should be collected, together with 
wagons and cars for the conveyance of tents and 
baggage. Barbour mentions particularly 160 carts 
laden with poultry alone ; and William of Malmes- 
bury says that the multitude of carriages was so 
great that, if placed in one line, they would have 
extended sixty miles in length. } 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE-FIELD OF BANNOCKBURN. 


them as mountaineers who might cope with the Bruce was now master of all Scotland save the 
Scots. “But this policy,” says Sir Walter Scott, castle of Stirling, the blockade of which he had 
“was not without its risks. Previous to the battle of committed to his brother Edward, who concluded 
Falkirk, the Welsh quarrelled with the English men- a treaty with the English governor, Sir Philip 
at-arms, and the feud between them at so dangerous Mowbray, to the effect that the fortress'^should be 
and critical a juncture was reconciled with difficulty, surrendered, if not relieved before the festival of 
Edward IL followed his fathers example in this St. John the Baptist, which is celebrated on the 
particular, with no better success. They could not 24th of June. King Robert was displeased with 
be brought to exert themselves in the cause of their his brother for the impolicy of a treaty which per- 
conquerors ; but they had an indifferent reward for mitted the King of England to advance with his 
their forbearance* Without arms, and clad only in collected forces, and compelled him to hazard a 
scanty dresses of linen cloth, they appeared naked battle or raise a siege with dishonour, 
ihthe eyes of the Scottish peasantry ; and after the “What matter is it?” replied Edward Bruce, 
tout at Bannockburn, were massacred by them | stoutly. “ Let all England come, and we shall figM 
"' 4 :'' 
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them were they more !” So King Robert agreed 
to the treaty, and prepared to meet the English 
on the appointed day. He had colieeted his forces 
in the forest called the Torwood, midway be- 
tween Stirling and Falkirk, to the number of only 
30,000 men, and these were followed by about 
2o,ooo' more—camp-foilowers, gillies, women, and 
children. 

Impoverished as the countiy was by long war, 
the great deficiency of the Scotch army was cavalry, 
which, both in numbers and accoutrements, were 
totally unfit to cope with the English men-at-arms, 
though it was not every Englishman in those days 
that could afford body-armour; for the 130 English 
knights who proposed to assist Dermot of Leinster 
in recovering his kingdom possessed only sixty 
coats of mail among them. Bruce knew, both from 
his own experience and that of Wallace, that a body 
of Scottish infantry, armed with their long spears, 
and judiciously posted, could effectively resist all 
charges of cavalry ; and he was not ignorant of the 
discomfiture of the French mounted men-at-arms, 
under the Constable and the Count of Artois, by 
the Flemish pikemen at Courtray, in 1302. He 
resolved, therefore, to fight the battle with his 
infantry ; and having reviewed his array, he was 
greatly delighted with the courageous appearance 
both of the leaders and common soldiers, and 
addressed them in a cheerful and encouraging 
manner, urging them to fight manfully in the 
coming battle, in defence of their lives, fortunes, 
and liberties, and the honour of his crown. 

The Highland clans, which had hitherto held 
aloof, or looked mth grim disdain on the Lowland 
Scots — the Scoto-Normans and Anglo-Saxons — cut- 
ting each other’s throats, viewing all as strangers 
and intruders alike, had now come down from their 
mountains and joined Bruce in some strength. 
Among these were twenty-one chiefs—viz., William, 
third Earl of Sutherland ; Angus Macdonald, Lord 
of the Isles ; Sir Malcolm Drummond, ancestor of | 
the Dukes of Perth; Sir Neil Campbell, of Lochow | 
and of Argyle ; Sir John Grant, of Grant, who had 
been a prisoner of Avar in London in 1297 ; Sir 
Simon Fraser, of Oliver Castle, ancestor of the Lords 
of Lovat ; Mackay, Macpherson, Cameron, Sinclair 
of Roslin, Ross, Macgregor, Mackenzie, and eight 
others ; and, singular to say, the heirs of eighteen of 
these are still in possession of their estates. Three 
other chiefs, with their tribes-— Macdougal, Cum- 
ming, and Bf acnab— Avere in the ranks of the English. 
The place selected by Bruce for the battle, and to 
bar the approach of the English to Stirling, was a 
piece of ground then knoAAm as the New Park, 
partly open and partly encumbered with trees ; on 


one side it was protected by a morass, known as 
the NeAV-miln Bog, the passage of which he knew 
to be dangerous and difficult He formed his 
troops in four columns, apart from each other, yet 
sufficiently near to keep up commimication. Three 
of these formed a front line facing the south-east, 
the direction by Avhich the enemy must approach, 
and extending from the brook or burn " called the 
Bannock to the village of St Ninian. The right 
I Aving he protected by means of pits— the suggestion 
of Sir Malcolm Drummond— dug where the ground 
AA^as firm, a foot in breadth and three in depth, with 
a stake in each, and covered lightly with sods and 
branches. Elsewhere were strewn iron calthrops 
—pieces of iron all disposed in a triangular form, 
so that while three of the pikes rest on the ground, 
a fourth stands in a perpendicular direction, and 
is especially calculated to lame horses. 

On the 22nd, Bruce received tidings that the 
English were advancing from Edinburgh, and he 
immediately marched his forces from the Torwood 
to the positions he had assigned them two days 
before. The right Aving Avas commanded by his 
brother EdAA^ard ; the left Avas led by Douglas and 
the young Steward of Scotland ; the centre by 
Thomas Randolph, the veteran Earl of Bloray. 

The reserve, or fourth column, AA^as led by Bruce 
in person. Angus of the Isles, his faithful friend 
and ally, Avas AAith him ; and there Avas stationed 
his little body of cavalry, under Sir Robert Keith, 
the Mareschal of Scotland, to Avhom he assigned 
the particular duty of attacking and, if possible, 
dispersing the English archers. The royal stan- 
dard was fixed in the stone Avhich now marks the 
centre of the Scottish line, and is protected by an 
iron grating. In Bruce’s rear lay a little valley. 
Above it rose a long, green ridge, noAv knoAvn as 
the Gillies’ Hill, for thereon were all the camp-fol- 
lOAvers and baggage of his army. The airs to Avhich 
the Scots are said by history and tradition to have 
marched to the field are noAv known as Bruce’s 
Address” and ‘‘The Land of the Leal,” ^ common 
Dead March with all Scottish regiments ; but their 
instruments could have been only the bagpipe, harp, 
and kettle-drum. 

On the morning of the 23rd of June, the Avhole 
army heard mass, Avhich aa^os performed on the field 
by the aged and blind Blaurice, Abbot of Inchafiray ; 
and perhaps no grander sight can be imagined than 
the appearance of those 30,000 men, all ready 
to die for their country, on their knees before God 
in prayer. Then Bruce caused proclamation to 
be made that if any man was unprepared to fight 
and fall with honour, he might depart; but, a Wild 
shout responded, and no man quitted his ranks. 




RANDOLPHS YICTORY. 


On the morning of St John Baptist, the 
24th of June, the mighty and magnificent array of 
the English army, with all their spears and banners, 
was seen debouching firom the vast wood which 
then stretched away towards Falkirk. The June 
sunshine fell brightly on their burnished arms. 
According to Barbour, they seemed to cover all 
the country far and wide, and the mail of the men- 
at-arms ‘^made the land seem all aglow.” In- 
numerable white banners were waving in the wind, 
and the particoloured pennons of the knights floated 
above the glittering columns like a sea. The van- 
guard of the English, consisting of archers, billmen, 
and spearmen — comprehending most of the infan- 
try — ^was now advancing fast, under the Earls of 
Gloucester and Hereford, who were covered by a 
heavy body of mailed cavalry as supports. All the 
remainder of the English troops were so hampered 
by the narrowness of the ground over which they 
were compelled by its nature to pass, that their 
formation of nine great columns seemed to the 
eyes of the Scots to form but one enormous mass, 
gleaming with flashes of armour, and shaded by 
the multitude of silken banners and pennons that 
floated over them in the soft summer wind. 
Edward in person commanded this vast array, 
surrounded by 400 chosen men, the very flower 
of his splendid chivalry. Immediately by his 
side rode Sir Aymer de Valence, who had de- 
feated Bruce at Methven Wood, but was now to 
see a very different day ; Sir Giles de Argentine, a 
Knight of St. John of Jerusalem, who had covered 
himself with glory in Palestine, and was accounted 
one of the best knights that ever lived and 
Sir Ingram Umfraville (or Umphraville), a Scottish 
traitor, but a man of undoubted bravery. 

Once again the Scots, when they saw this mighty 
host rolling towards them like a human sea, joined 
in a universal appeal to Heaven for aid against 
the strength of their enemies ; and, barefooted and 
bareheaded, the Abbot of Inchaffray passed along 
the line, with a crucifix in his hand, bestowing 
benediction and absolution on all sides, while the 
soldiers knelt before him. 

The traitor Umfraville suggested to Edward the 
policy of feigning a retreat, to lure Bruce from his 
strong position ; but his council was heard with 
disdain, and on observing the Scots on their knees, 
“ They crave mercy ! ” exclaimed Edward, joy- 
ously. It is of Heaven, and not your Highness,” 
replied Umfraville ; for on that field they will be 
victorious or die.” 

Edward then commanded his trumpets to sound 
and an attack to be made, and about this time two 
striking episodes occurred. Previous to the appear- 


ance of the English army, on the 23rd, they had 
detached 800 horse under Sir Robert Clifford, with 
the double object of reaching Stirling Castle, and 
of thus releasing from his promise Sir Robert 
Mowbray, who might then, without dishonour, 
have made a sortie on the Scottish left wing. 
They made a great circuit by the low grounds 
bordering on the Forth, and had actually passed 
the Scottish left before the eagle eye of Bruce de- 
tected the glitter of spears, the flashing of armour, 
and a long line of dust rolling northward in the 
direction of Stirling, 

^*See, Randolph,” he exclaimed, there is a rose 
fallen from your chaplet I Thoughtless man ! you 
have permitted the enemy to pass.” 

On this, Randolph hastened at the head of 500 
spearmen to repair his fault, for such he deemed 
it As he advanced into the plain, Clifford, inter- 
rupted in his progress towards Stirling, wheeled 
his horse to the left and at full speed attacked the 
party of Scots, who received his charge in close 
column. Before this wall of spears, Sir William 
d'Eynecourt, a distinguished knight, was unhorsed 
and slain. The English cavalry surrounded the 
little column, and charged it so furiously on every 
side that Sir James Douglas prayed the king’s per- 
mission to succour his old comrade, Randolph. 

You shall not stir a foot to help him,” replied 
Bruce ; ** neither shall I alter my order of battle or 
lose the advantage of my position. Let him repaiv 
his error as he may.” 

‘‘In sooth I cannot stand by and see Randolph 
perish,” urged Douglas ; “ therefore, with your leave, 
I must aid him.” Bruce unwillingly consented ; 
but on Sir James hastening to the assistance of his 
friend, he found the English detachment in com- 
plete disorder, and many horses galloping away 
with empty saddles. On perceiving this, “ Halt,” 
cried Douglas; “these brave men have already 
repulsed the enemy, let us not diminish their 
glory by seeking to share it,” 

While this affair took place, the English vanguard 
was still steadily advancing, but yet so distant 
that Bruce, who had not yet mounted Ms battle- 
charger, was still riding along his line mounted on 
a small hackney, to see that all were in their 
places. He carried a battle-axe in his hand, and 
wore a golden crown upon his helmet, which thus 
rendered him conspicuous alike to friend and foe 
as the king* At that moment there came gallop- 
ing forward from the English vanguard, “ a wycht 
knicht and hardy,” named Sir Henry de Bohun, 
who bravely conceived the idea of terminating the 
strife at once and covering himself with honour. 
Couching his lance, he rode furiously at the kingt 
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Armed on all points and more heavily mounted, 
the encounter would have been most unequal, yet 
Bruce did not decline it, and rode forward to meet 
him in his full career. Just as they were about to 
close he swerved his haehney'* round, and as 
De Bohun's lance passed harmless, he clove his 
head and helmet in twain by one blow of his battle- 
axe, and laid him dead at his feet The weapon 
was shivered by the violence of the stroke ; and to 
those who blamed him for his temerity, he replied 
simply, “ I have broken my good battle-axe/* 

Led by Gloucester and Hereford, the English 
vanguard dashed with great bravery at . the right 
wing of the Scots, under Edward Bruce. A rivalry 
between these two earls made their attack so 
precipitate as to diminish its effect Firm stood 
the Scottish spearmen in their ranks, presenting a 
serried wall of steel which bore back the enemy. 
According to Barbour, there was a great crash of 
spears at the first shock ; it could be heard at some 
distance, and many good knights were dismounted 
and slain, while their horses, stabbed and maddened 
with wounds, carried confusion to the rear. When 
the Earl of Moray saw the right wing thus success- 


men, inferior in number and in skill to their English 
opponents, came into action, and, after galling the 
cavalry without opposition, made havoc among 
them with the short but heavy axes which Brace 
had ordered them to wear. 

It was awful,” says Barbour, of this crisis, to 
hear the noise of these four battles columns) 
fighting in a line j (when Bruce brought his reserve 
into action) the din of the blows, the clang of arms, 
the shouting of war-cries ; to see the flight of arrows, 
horses running masteriess, the alternate rising and 
sinking of the banners, the ground streaming with 
blood, and covered with shreds of armour, broken 
spears, pennons and rich scarfs torn and soiled 
with blood and clay, and to listen to the groans 
of the wounded and the dying/* 

The Scots were still gaining ground, and were 
pressing on the already wavering masses of the 
English, shouting from wing to wing, ‘‘On them! 
on them! They fail— -they fail!” when at that most 
critical moment, and while the fortune of that day 
which was to live for ever in history yet hung in 
the balance, the Scottish camp-followers on the hill 
in rear of the reserve, prompted either by enthusiasm 


fully engaged, he brought up the centre to meet the or a desire for plunder, suddenly came in sight, with 
main body of the English with such spirit that he ^ such arms as they could collect, and with sheets and 


began to gain ground upon them and to pierce 
their masses at push of spear, “so that his men 
appeared to be lost amid the multitude, as if they 
, had been plunged into the sea.** 

Now came on the Scottish left wing, under 
Walter, the Great Steward, and Sir James Douglas, 
so that the whole line was soon engaged in a 


horsecloths displayed on poles as ensigns. This 
unexpected sight spread instant dismay among the 
already disheartened ranks of the English, and 
their whole line began to give way. The eagle eye 
of Brace perceived the movement. He put himself 
at the head of the reserve, and raising his war-cry, 
fell with redoubled fury on the recoiling enemy, 


wild and desperate hand-to-hand conflict with the who now gave way in all directions, and then the 
enemy ; and the ground on which they fought was * 
fast becoming one crimson swamp. 


Again and again the splendid English cavalry 
strove by desperate charges to break the columns 
of Scottish spears, but every attack was repelled, 
horse and man went down before them ; but now 
those archers, ever so fatal to the Scots, were coming 
on, and their shafts were beginning to make deadly 
gaps in the hitherto steady ranks. Their effect 
had already by sad experiencf been foreseen, and 
their attack had been prepared for by Bruce ; so 
Sir Robert Keith, with only 500 chosen mounted 


slaughter became terrible. 

The deep ravine of Bannockburn, to the south 
of the field, lying in the direction taken by most 
of the fugitives, was literally choked and bridged 
over by the slain, the difficult nature of the ground 
retarding the fugitive horsemen till the Scottish 
spears were upon them. Others in great number 
rushed into the river Forth, and were there drowned 
miserably. In an attempt to renew the fight, the 
young Earl of Gloucester rode madly back upon the 
^ Scottish infantry, but xvas immediately unhorsed and 
slain, at a place still call the Bloody Faulds, though 


men-at-arms, came swiftly round the flank of the ; the Scots would gladly have saved his life; but on 


morass, and as the multitude of archers had neither * 
pikes or other long weapons wherewith to defend 
themselves against cavaliy, they were almost im- 
mediately overthrown, huddled together, cut down, 
or dispersed in all directions, thus spreading con- 


that day he wore no surcoat above his armour. 
Seeing all lost, the Earl of Pembroke and Sir Giles 
de Argentine seized the bridle of Edward, whose 
courage was undoubted, and forced him off the 
field. As soon as he was safe, Sir Giles bade him 


fusion and disorder throughout the whole English ^ farewell; and adding, “It is not my wont to ffy,” 
army. Part fled to their main body and could not he raised his war-cry of “ Argentine !” and rushing 
.be induced to rally; while now the Scottish bow- ■ back upon the Scottish spears was slain, to the 
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sorrowofKmg Robfiirtj who knew him weE Argen- 
tine was then deemed the flower of English knight- 
hood, and had but lately returned from Palestine j 
and the wars of Henry of Luxembourg. Sir Robert 
Clifford, renowned in the Scottish wars, and Sir Ed- 
ward Mauley, Seneschal of England, were also killed ; 
200 knights and 7 00 esquires of high birth and blood, 
inheritors of the noblest names in England, with 
more than 30,000 of the common file, filled up the 
roll of slaughter. 

Leaving his mighty host to its fate, Edward in 
his confusion, after making a great circuit, rode to 
Stirling, where he sought admittance to the castle; j 
but De Mowbray was true to his pledge, and 
refused to open the gates. The unfortunate king 
was then compelled to take the road for England, 
pursued by Sir James Douglas on the spur, with 
sixty horse. At length the worn fugitive reached 
the castle of Dunbar, where he was hospitably re- 
ceived by the traitorous Earl of March, who sent 
him in a fishing skiff to Berwick, “ leaving behind 
him the finest army a King of England ever com- 
manded/^ j 

The Scottish loss was very small; Sir William ; 
Vipont and Sir Walter Ross were the only persons ; 
of consideration who fell. A list of the English I 
lords and knights killed or taken will be found in | 
Trivet’s Annals, and the quantity of spoil gained j 
by the victors was inestimable ; while the ransoms j 
for life and liberty paid by the prisoners added to the | 
treasury of the long-impoverished Scots. j 

The Earl of Hereford with a few others fled to 
Bothwell, where they possessed themselves of the 
castle ; but had soon to surrender. 1 

^ . ' ' i 

The castle of Stirling capitulated on the day j 
after the battle. Barbour records that two hundred I 
pairs of gilded spurs were found on the English | 
dead ; many of whom lay long unburied, especially 
at a place called Polmaise, which signifies ‘‘the pool 
of rotting.’^ Among the prisoners was taken Roger 
de Northburge, Keeper of the Privy Seal, with the 
seal itself, which Bruce sent to Edward, on con- 
dition that it should nevermore be used. Scottish 
historians narrate the great stores found in the 
English camp, the vessels of gold and silver, the 
splendid armour, rich apparel, sumptuous horse and 
tent furniture, and, though last not least, the chest of 
money for paying the troops, 

“ O day of vengeance and misfortune 1” exclaimed 
William of Malmesbury ; “ odious and accursed 
day ! unworthy to be included in the circle of the 
year, which tarnished the glory of England, and 


enriched the Scots with the plunder of the precious 
stuffs of our nation to the extent of two hundred 
thousand pounds (about two millions of our present 
money) ; how many illustrious nobles and valiant 
youths, what numbers of excellent horses and beauti- 
ful arms, precious vestments and golden vessels, 
were carried off in one cmel day 1” 

King Robert sent the body of the young Earl of 
Gloucester home ; Clifford, Argentine, and others, 
he interred with the honour due to their rank — the 
latter in the church of St. Giles at Edinburgh. 
Sir Marmaduke Twenge, who handed his sword 
to Bruce, was released and sent home without 
ransom. 

Such was the memorable battle of Bannockburn, 
which, both in its immediate consequences and its 
more remote effects, even to the present hour, must 
be regarded as one of the most important events in 
the annals of our country. It ended for ever the 
English schemes of conquest; it taught the Scots 
never to despair “so long as one hundred of them 
remained alive/^ Their cities had been sacked, 
their archives destroyed, their noblest and best had 
been given to the axe and the gibbet without mercy ; 
all these horrors were over now, and the throne 
of Scotland was established on as solid and perma- 
nent a basis as it had been left by Alexander III. 
“Dark times indeed succeeded these brilliant days,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, “ and none more gloomy than 
those during the reign of the conqueror’s son. But 
there could be no fear or doubt, there could be no 
thought of despair, when Scotsmen were hanging, 
like hallowed reliques, above their domestic hearths 
the swords with which their fathers served the Bruce 
at Bannockburn.” 

Relics of the field are rarely found now, but some 
of the pits dug by Bruce were opened lately. These 
were found to have been eighteen inches deep, very 
close together, with a sharp-pointed stake in each. 
The stakes were in a state of decomposition, and 
offered no resistance to the spade; but the bark was 
sufficiently entire to show that they were of hazel 
Some fragments of swords, spear-heads, horse- 
shoes, and horse-hair (the latter mixed with whitish 
matter like tallow), were found in them. In allusion 
to the suggestion of Sir Malcolm Drummond, that 
these pits and the calchrops should be adopted to 
protect the Scottish position, the armorial supporters 
of the Drummond family to this day are two naked 
men bearing clubs, standing on ground studded 
with spikes ; and their significant motto is, “Gang 
warily/’ 
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Halibon Hill. 

The causes which led to the next great contest 
between England and Scotland were as follow ; — 
The wise and valiant Bruce, who had won his throne 
by his sword, and confirmed its independence by 


and many nobles of the latter country had lost 
theirs by adherence to the invaders ; so all these 
saw the utility of Baliol, in stirring up a new war 
nearly twenty years after Bannockburn. They 
applied to Edward for his concurrence ; but though 



EDWARD REPULSED FROM STIRLING CASTLE 4 1 ). 


a written treaty, was now in his grave at Dunferm- 
line; and his son, David II., a minor, was left under 
the care of his old comrade in arms, Randolph, 
Earl of Moray, as regent of the realm. About 
this time Edward Baliol, son of John, the whilom 
puppet King of Scotland, was discovered in a 
French prison by the Lord Beaumont, an English 
baron, who clakned the Scottish earldom of Buchan 
in right of his wife Alicia, daughter of John Comyn, 
the fourth earl, who had been Constable of Scotland ; 
and deeming young Baliol a suitable instrument for 
his purpose, he induced him to revive his claim to 
the Scottish crown. Many other English nobles 
were in the same situation with Beaumoiit, having 
obtained grants of imaginary estates in Scotland, 


he wished the enterprise well, he was ashamed to 
avow his approval of it. He was afraid that injus- 
tice would be imputed to him if he attacked with 
superior force a minor king—a boy and a brother- 
in-law — whose independent title had been so lately 
confirmed by solemn treaty and after such terrible 
bloodshed ; but he secretly encouraged Baliol in 
his lawless claim, connived at the muster of his 
forces in the north, and gave countenance to all 
who were disposed to join him : and with only 3,000 
men this adventurer landed on the coast of Fife, 
and marching into the heart of the country, defeated 
the Earl of Mar, of whose force 12,000 are alleged 
to have been slain. Baliol now made himself 
master of Perth, and at Scone was crowned by his 
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followers as “ King of Scotland.” But he lost his 
imaginary power almost as quickly as he won it ; 
being unexpectedly attacked near Annan by Sir 
Archibald Douglas and other loyal chieftains, who 
routed him, slew his brother John, and chased him 
in a wretched plight home to England. In this 
extremity, the servile but ambitious Baliol/had again 
recourse to Edward III, without whose assistance 
he saw that his designs on the Scottish crown were 
vain. He offered, if it were obtained for him, to do 
homage for it, to acknowledge Edward’s superiority 
over it, to espouse the Princess Jane, or do any- 
thing else his patron wished ; and then, ambitious 
of emulatinghis predecessors, the third Edward put 
himself at the head of a powerful army in order to 
involve the affairs of Scotland once more in blood 
and confusion, and to place Baliol on the throne. 

The capture and reduction of Berwick was the 
first object of the English king; and on uniting his 
forces with the malcontents of Baliol, he sat down 
before the town and closely invested it by land and 
sea. It was vigorously defended by the governor, 
Sir WilliaiA Seton, who repulsed an attempt to 
take the town by storm, and also contrived to burn 
a portion of the English fleet. The siege now 
became a blockade, and the inhabitants were 
reduced to such distress that they agreed to sur- 
render if not relieved by a Scottish army before a 
certain day, giving hostages to Edward in the 
meantime, and among these was young Seton, the 
governor’s son. Sir William Keith, at the head of a 
body of Scots, succeeded in cutting his way into 
the town; he was chosen governor by the garrison, 
and refused to comply with the King of England’s 
second summons to capitulate. Edward then 
threatened to put the hostages to death. The 
Scots could not believe he would be guilty of an 
act so infamous, and remained Arm. Nevertheless, 
they were all put to death ; and Thomas Seton, 
“ a brave and handsome young man, was hanged so 
near the walls that his father could witness his dying 
struggles,” Horror-struck by this scene, the citizens 
of Berwick clamoured on Keith to surrender, lest 
worse should befall them at the hands of one so 
merciless ; and he promised to them and to Edward 
‘^that the town and castle of Berwick should be 
unconditionally given up before the hour of vespers, 
on the 19th July, unless the Scots in the mean- 
while could reinforce the garrison with 200 men- 
at-arms, or defeat the English in a pitched battle.” 

To prevent the loss of so important a frontier 
town, the Scottish army, under the new regent, 
crossed the Tweed on the 18th July, and encamped 
at Dunse Park, a few miles north of Berwick. 
Archibald Douglas, Lord of Galloway, who led 


them, was the brother of Bruce’s comrade, the good 
Sir James, who had fallen in battle against the 
Moors in Spain. He was a brave man, but an im- 
prudent leader, and was neglecting the dying advice 
of King Robert, “ that the fate of the kingdom 
should never, if possible, depend on the doubtful 
issue of a general engagement.” 

He found the English army strongly posted on 
the crest of an eminence called Halidon Hill, 
situated to the westward of the town, with a great 
body of Irish in their ranks, under Lord Darcy. 
Of their strength and particular disposition history 
fails to inform us, save that the traitor Baliol com- 
manded one of the wings, and that a marshy hollow 
lay in front of their line. The Regent of Scotland 
divided his army into four columns. 

The first was led by John, Earl of Moray, son 
of the veteran Randolph ; but being young and in- 
experienced, he had to assist him two well-tried 
soldiers, John and Simon Fraser, of Oliver Gastle, 
whose father was killed at the battle of Dupplin. 
The second was led by the Steward of Scotland, 
a boy of sixteen, assisted by his uncle, Sir James 
Stewart, of Rosy the, in Fifeshire. The third was 
led by the regent himself, having with him the 
Earl of Garrick ; and the fourth, or reserve, was 
led by Hugh, Earl of Ross. The numbers of the 
Scottish army are variously stated by historians. 
The continuator of Hemingburgh, an author of 
that age, and Knyghton, who lived shortly after, 
ascertain their strength with more precision than 
is generally required by historical facts. The 
former records the Scottish force to have been, be- 
sides earls and other great lords and barons, 55 
knights, 1,100 men-at-arms on horseback, and 
I3 j5oo of the commons, lightly armed — in all 14,655 
men — but the servants, pages, and camp-followers 
were more numerous than the actual combatants. 
At noon on the 19th of July they advanced to 
decide the fate of Berwick, but their leaders ex- 
hibited a deplorable lack of all military skill 

As the English were so posted that they could 
not be attacked by cavalry, the whole of the Scot- 
tish knights and men-at-arms dismounted, com- 
mitted their horses to their pages, and prepared to 
fight on foot While drawing near they were 
severely galled by the English archers, but managed 
to reach the intervening morass in very good order ; 
but then the disasters of the day began. Impeded 
in their advance by the soft and spongy nature of 
the ground, their ranks became broken, while from 
the crest of the hill the archers poured on them 
volley after volley of arrows with certain aim and 
fatal effect. An ancient writer, quoted by Tytler, 
saysj “ These arrows flew as thick as motes in the 
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suiibeamj” and every instant fenndreds were 
wonnded or slain. Yet the four columns cleared 
the swamp, and with levelled lances, eighteen feet 
in length, made so furious an uphill charge upon 
the English, that for a few minutes the ranks of the 
latter were broken, and defeat seemed at hand till 
their reserve came on. Then, breathless and dis- 
ordered by their ascent of the eminence, the ill- 
fated and ill-led Scots were unable to sustain the 
ground they had won. 

After a brief but terrible struggle, they were borne 
down the hill towards the swamp. The Earl of 
Ross, in leading the reserve to attack the flank of 
the wing led by Baliol, was killed. Fighting in the 
van, the regent received 
a mortal wound, and 
was taken prisoner, with 
the Earls of Sutherland 
and Menteith. The 
Scots gave way on all 
hands, and as the pages 
were the first to fly with 
the horses, very few of 
the nobles or men-at- 
arms escaped in the 
bloody pursuit that en- 
sued and was continued 
for some miles, chiefly 
by the Irish kerns, under 
Lord Darcy. Four thou- 
sand Scots and more 
lay dead on the field. 

Among these were the 
aged Malcolm, Earl 
of Lennox, one of the 
earliest adherents of 



SWORD AND SHIELD OF EDWARD III. IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


secure distance, incessantly annoyed the Scottish 
infentry.” Aware that it had been provided by the 
treaty of capitulation “ that Berwick should be con- 
sidered as relieved in case 200 men-at-arms forced 
a passage into the town,” the Scottish men-at-arms 
during the action had made a vigorous eflbrt to 
achieve this, but were opposed by Edward in 
person, and repulsed with great loss ; and after this 
disastrous battle, on the 20th of July, the town and 
castle of Berwick were surrendered according to 
the agreement 

^■Sluys. 

To unite in his own person the crowns of France 
and England was now the great aim of Edward's 
policy. The three sons 
of Philip IV, had died 
without heirs, and Ed- 
ward III. of England 
and Philip of Valois 
were rivals for the va- 
cant throne. Edward's 
mother was a daughter 
of Philip IV., and Philip 
was a nephew of that 
monarch. The Salic 
Law, which enacts that 
no female can inherit 
the French throne, ex- 
cluded Edward, so Philip 
was elected. The King 
of England, whose con- 
duct to France was as 
lawless and unjustifiable 
as to his neighbours 
the Scots, seized all the 


wool and tar in his 

Robert Bruce ; Alexander Bruce, Earl of Garrick ; j kingdom, pawned his crown and his jewels, 
John Campbell, Earl of Athole, nephew of the late quartered on his shield and banners the golden 
king; John Graham, Alexander Lindesay, and other j lilies of France, assumed “ Dieii et mon Droit'' 
great barons; the two Frasers; and John, James, | as his motto, and sailed to the Continent for the 
and Alan Stuart ‘‘ It may be remarked,” says purpose of asserting in battle what he conceived to 
Lord Hailes, “that at Halidon two Stewarts fought ' be his rights ; and the year 1340 witnessed a naval 
under the banner of their chief — Alan of Dreghom, | engagement which will bear comparison even with 
the paternal ancestor of Charles I. ; and James of ; the most glorious achievements of more modern 


Rosythe, the maternal ancestor of Oliver Crom- 
well.” Rapin, from an old authority, states the 
Scots killed at 36,907 of all ranks, more than twice 
the number of men in the field. 

The victory was won with very inconsiderable 
loss. It is related by English historians that on 
the side of their countrymen there were killed one 
knight, one esquire, and twelve foot-soldiers. “ Nor 
will this appear incredible,” says Lord Hailes, 
“ when we remember that the English ranks re- 
mained unbroken, and that their archers, af a 


times. “The name of Edward IIL,” says Sir 
Harris Nicolas, “is more identified with the naval 
gloiy of England than that of any other of her 
sovereigns ; for though the sagacious Alfred and 
the chivalrous Richard commanded fleets and de- 
feated the enemy at sea, Edward gained in his 
own person two signal victories, fighting on one 
occasion until his ship actually sunk under him, 
and was rewarded by his subjects with the proudest 
title ever conferred on a British monarch“--‘ King 
of the Sea,"** 


I 
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beins as wanton and as wicked as his wars with 


Philip of France was duly apprised, by the pre- 
parations that were being made in England and the 
Low Countries, of the designs of Edward upon his 
crown and kingdom. He fitted out a great fleet, con- 
sisting of 400 vessels, which he stationed in the port 
of Sluys {then considered one of the finest harbours 
in the world), with 40,000 fighting men on board. 
Robert of Avesbmry relates that on the Saturday 
fortnight before the feast of St. John the Baptist, 
"'the king was at Orwell, in Suffolk, where there 
were forty ships or thereabouts, preparing for his 
passage into Flanders, where he was going to his 
wife and children, whom he had left in the city of 
Ghent,” where his chief ally was the famous brewer, 
Jacques van Artevelde, and that he was about to 
sail in two days ; when the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury sent to warn him of the vast force collected 
by Philip at Sluys, and urged His Majesty to pro- 
vide himself with a better squadron, lest he and 
those who were with him should perish.” But the 
king replied bravely that he was resolved to sail 
at all events.” The archbishop thereupon quitted 
his seat at the council, obtained leave to retire, 
and resigned the Great Seal On this the king 
sent Sir Robert de Morley, his admiral, and Sir 
John Crabbe, another skilful seaman, over to Sluys, 
and on their return they agreed with the bishop. 
The king, in anger, said, “You have arranged this 
with that prelate, in order to stop my voyage ; but 
I shall go without you^ and all who are afraid may. 
stay at home 1” 

Then the admiral and seaman said that they 
would stake their heads that if the king persisted 
“in this resolution, he and all who went with him 
would certainly be destroyed ; yet that they were 
ready to follow him, even unto certain death.” 
On this Edward sent for the archbishop, and pre- 
vailed upon him to resume the care of the Great 
Seal, and then he issued his orders to all the ports 
both in the north and south of England, and to the 
Londoners, to send him aid; so that within ten 
days he had a navy said to consist of 260 sail, with 
which he appeared off Sluys on the feast of St. 
John the Baptist. Other writers say that he had 
the French fleet reconnoitred by the Lords 
Reginald de Cobham and John de Chandos, 
who reported that it was alike powerful and nu- 
merous. On this the king put on his armour, and 
exclaimed, with joy, “For this opportunity I have 
long wished; and, by the help and blessing of God 
and St George, I shall now engage them, and 
avenge my wrongs ! ” 

This was a very gratuitous oath on Edward’s 
part, as history has failed to record that he had any 
“wrongs” to complain of— his wars with France 


Scotland. 

Schomberg, in his “ Naval Chronology,” says 
that “ Edward gave the necessary directions for 
forming his line and the mode of attack with as 
much dexterity as if he had been bred to the sea.” 
He certainly displayed that genius for the art of 
war which always characterised him. He formed 
his fleet in two lines; the first consisted of his 
largest and stoutest ships, to bear the brunt of the 
encounter; each alternate ship being filled by 
archers, and crossbow-men, with men-at-arms. The 
second line was a mere reserve, to be drawn upon 
if necessary. 

At eight o’clock in the morning the battle began 
by the enemy advancing with the Greait Christopher^ 
a ship taken by them in the preceding year from 
the English, and the ships throwing their grap- 
pling-irons on board each other, till the whole re- 
senibled a vast raft; and then ensued a close and 
murderous hand-to-hand fight with pike and dagger, 
sword and axe. The French fought with resolute 
bravery, and a vast number of them were slain or 
, driven overboard into the sea. For eleven hours 
[ the fight continued, and at seven in the evening it 
was likely to be a drawn battle ; when it was begun 
a second time with renewed fury, for the French 
galleys, on attempting to escape in the twilight, 
were assailed more resolutely than ever. One 
large craft, called the St Jacques de Dieppe^ with 
many others, was sunk; for of the whole French 
fleet, only thirty escaped, all being taken or 
destroyed; and these, says Knyghton, the king 
ordered Sir John Crabbe — a Fleming, formerly in 
the service of the King of Scotland — to pursue 
with forty sail, but he failed to overtake them in 
the dark. The prudence, resolution, and bravery 
of Edward won him the admiration of all, particu- 
larly of “ the mariners, who were amazed to see 
him give orders with such foresight that one v/ould 
have thought he had commanded at sea all his life.” 
He lost 4,000 men, and one great ship, a galley of 
Hull, was sunk with all hands by a shower of 
stones, a somewhat singular kind of broadside, but 
one common enough in those days. The French 
lost their two admirals and nearly 1 2,000 men, and 
Edward kept the sea for three days with all his 
banners flying, to put his victory beyond all dis- 
pute; and save his court buffoon, no man in 
France dared tell Philip the terrible story of the 
destruction of his armament Walsingham states 
that the Jester came into his presence in a seeming 
passion, and exclaimed, “Cowardly Englishmen! 
Dastardly, faint-hearted Englishmen]” Then Philip 
asked him why he called them so. 
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‘‘Becaiise^Vreplied tlie Jester, durst not 
leap out of their ships mto the sea, as the brave 
Frenchmen did/' Walsingham tells us that in this 
battle many guns were taken from the French. 

Six years after this we find Edward at the siege 
of Calais, with a fleet of 73S sail, manned by 15,000 
men, which,” says a pleasant writer, “ gives an aver- 
age of about twenty men to a ship about the size 
of a merchantman's long-boat! So, after all, it was 
but a fleet of midges— a fleet that the Sandwich 
Islanders have surpassed in more barbarous days.” 


Be Mezeray allies discoid between the two 
French admirals to have been the cause of their 
defeat at Sluys on the 24th of June. Edward’s 
exploits there so raised the ardour of the English 
Parliament that they ^vere eager for the prose- 
cution of the war, and he speedily found himself 
at the head of 100,000 Englishmen, at home 
and abroad (besides 40,000 Flemings), and of 
these 30,000 sailed from Southampton to win the 
field of Cressy, and cut their way to the gates 
of Calais. 


CHAPTER VI IL 

CRESSY, 1346. 


Edward landed at La Hague, in Normandy, on the 
26th August, and his first act was to knight his son 
— a mere boy, the Prince of Wales — the future 
Black Prince of glorious memory. His amiy con- 
sisted of 4,000 men-at-arms, 10,000 archers, 
12,000 Welsh and 4,000 Irish infantry. He divided 
it in three divisions, which marched separately 
in the day, but all formed one camp at night. 
They ravaged the country with great atrocity, and 
the towns of Valognes, St. Lo, Charenton, and 
Harfleur were plundered and partially destroyed. 

Considerable alterations had now been made in 
the armour worn ; a visored bascinet was used by 
knights in the field, the crested helmet being re- 
served for the lists alone. The casing of the body 
in jointed armour was now nearly complete, and the 
adoption of breast- and back-plates enabled soldiers 
to dispense with the ancient hauberk of rings. The 
use of plate-armour was a decided improvement, 
being lighter than the chain with its accompany- 
ing garments. The magnificent jupon, emblazoned 
with the wearer’s arms, and the splendid knightly 
girdle, are both the testimonies of a warlike agey 
greaves, or jambs (steel boots), and sollerets to 
cover the feet had been introduced. The backs of 
the gauntlets were furnished with overlapping plates, 
armed with knobs or spikes of iron. Those of 
Edward the Black Prince were of brass 5 and Cam- 
den, but without authority, says that he adopted 
the famous triple plume, or “ Prince of Wales's fea- 
thers,” by slaying John, King of Bohemia, who wore 
such a plume, at Cressy, but it is very unlikely that 
so gallant a prince would have slain with his own 
hand the' aged and blind monarch referred to. He 
is also said to have -worn at Cressy, afterwards 


Henry V. did at Agincourt, a heart-shaped ruby, 
which is now in the new crown that was made for 
Queen Victoria, By this time cross-bows were 
in pretty general use among the English. These 
were of different kinds, such as the latch, the prodd, 
&c., but they all carried indifferently arrows, darts, 
quarreaux or bolts of iron, and stone or leaden bullets. 
The common range of a point-blank shot was from 
forty to sixty yards, with an elevation of 1:20. 
Crossbow-men were dressed like other archers, but 
sometimes fought on horseback. But a new era in 
war was to be inaugurated, for with the army of 
Edward III. came five pieces of small cannon, a 
species of weapon supposed to be unknown in 
France, though cannon are spoken of in a sea en- 
gagement in the thirteenth centuiy, between the 
King of Tunis and a Moorish King of Seville. By 
whom the five pieces of ordnance were made is un- 
certain ; but Le Blond, in his ^‘Treatise of Artillery,” 
says that the earliest guns “ were of a very clumsy 
and inconvenient make, being usually formed of 
several pieces of iron fitted together lengthwise, 
and then hooped with iron rings ; and as they were 
used for throwing stones of prodigious weight, in 
imitation of the ancient machines, they were of 
enormous bore. But the difficulty of conducting 
and managing these pieces, and the discovery that 
iron bullets of much less weight might be impelled 
by better powder, soon introduced the present 
fabric and matter of cannon.” 

Edward's Welsh and Irish were light and dis- 
orderly troops, more fitted for plunder and pursuit 
than a steady encounter with the well-armed 
soldieiy of France, and even the best men of his 
army were but newly levied and unused to war; 
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*but they committed fearful ravages, in most in- 
stances sparing neither sex nor years. At length 
Philip advanced against Edward, at the head of 
100,000 men; and the latter, afraid of being sur- 
rounded in an enemy’s country, began a retreat 
towards Flanders. In this retrograde movement 


Thus on a few moments depended the fate of 
Edward III. ; and, by his presence of mind and 
celerity, these moments were turned from ruin to 
victory, for the justly infuriated French would have 
wreaked terrible vengeance on him and his army. 
He then continued his march, and took up a posi- 


CHARGE OF THE SCOTS AT HALTDON HILL {see page 45). 


occurred the famous passage of the Somme, at the 
ford of Blanchetaque, all the bridges being either 
strongly guarded or broken down. Under Gode- 
mar de Faye, 20,000 Frenchmen held the opposite 
bank ; but Edward tlirew himself into the river 
sword in hand, at the head of his troops, and forced 
the passage, and reached in security the opposite 
bank with his whole force, just as Philip and his 
vast army reached tlie river and the tide was rising. 


tion at the village of Cressy, or Creci en Ponthieu, 
on advantageous ground, and there awaited the 
enemy. In Froissard we find a description of how 
the English army passed the night before Gressy, 
one of the most memorable battles of the age. 

The king lay in the fields with his host, and 
made a supper to all his chief lords and knights. 
” And when they were all departed to take their 
rest, then the king entered itito Ms oratory an^ 






AN OMEN. 


kneeled do\Yn before the altar, praying God de- As far as we can calculate, it was now the morn- 
voutly that if he fought the next day, he might ing of Saturday, the 6th of August, 1346, though 
achieve the journey to His honour. Then, about some writers give a different date. 


midnight, he laid him down to rest, and in the 
morning he rose betimes and heard mass ; and his 


The English arniy was formed in three divisions 
on the grassy slope, and all lay on the ground till 


son, the Black Prince, with him, and the most of | they saw the French army moving across the plain 
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his company, were confessed and liouseled. And towards them, rending the air widi shouts, such as, 
after the mass he commanded every man to be Down with them I ” “ Let us slay them 1 Then 
armed and to draw to the field, to the place before the archers assumed their bows and salades (or 
appointed. Then the king caused a park to be helmets), and every man stood in his ranks* A 
made by the roadside behind his host, and there great flock of ravens were seen to hover over the 
were set all the carts and carriages, and within French army, and this, says De Mezeray, “ was 
the park were all their horses, for every man deemed a presage of their defeat” But there was 
was afoot; and into this park there was but a natural cause for their appearance, as the morning 
one entry,'^ ' of the battle broke with storm and rain, thunder 
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BRITISH BATTLES ON LAND AND SEA. 


and lightning — fitting prelude for a day of 
blood." 

The first line of the English was commanded by 
Edward the Black Prince, so called from the colour 
of his armour, and, as a French historian adds, 
also from his sable plumes. Under him were the 
Earls of Warwick, Oxford, and Harcourt; the Lords 
Chandos and Holland, and other nobles. The 
second line was led by the Earls of Arundel and 
Northampton, with the Lords Basset, Willoughby, 
and Roos, and Sir Lewis Tufton. The king in person 
led the third line, with which he proposed to sup- ' 
port, if needful, the two first, or secure a retreat 
for the whole in case of defeat He formed trenches 
to protect his flanks and secure his baggage in the 
wood. With the English army were 6,000 Irish. 

Philip had also divided his army into three great 
columns*'' The first consisted of 15,000 Genoese 
crossbow-men, led by Antonio Doria and Carlo 
Grimaldi. The second was led by the Count 
d’Alencon, brother to the king, who had on this 
occasion no less than three other crowned heads 
serving under his banner — John of Luxembourg, 
the aged King of Bohemia, who had lost one eye 
in battle against the pagans of Lithuania, and been 
rendered totally blind of the other by a Jewish 
quack; the King of the Romans, his son; and the 
Kii]^ of Majorca, who had been driven from the 
Balearic Isles three years before, by Pedro IV., of 
Arragon. United with the force of Godemar de 
Faye, the French army now mustered 120,000 men 
all told, in their helmets. Hume asserts that Philip 
had cannon, but in his haste left them behind, a 
very unlikely circumstance if he possessed them 
at all. The “ Dictionmire Militaire'^* (i75^) asserts 
that cannon were known in France," according to 
some authors, in 1338, under Philip, but known 
of only. Nevertheless," says Voltaire, “ till the 
reign of Charles VIIL artillery continued in, its in- 
fancy ; such is the force of inveterate customs, .and 
so slow the progress of human industry. They did 
not make use of artillery in sieges till the reign of 
Charles V., King of France; and the spear was 
their principal weapon till the reign of Henry IV.” 

The French, ill their enthusiasm, had marched 
in great haste; and the heavily-accoutred Genoese, 
weary after a march of six leagues, carrying their 
cross-bows, were already beginning to fail When 
Philip said, “ Make the Genoese go on in front, and 
begin the battle, in the name of God and St. Denis ! ” 
they muttered, and, in the words of Froissard, said to 
their constables, We be not well ordered to fight 
this day ; we be not in the case to do any great deed 
of arms, and have more need of rest." Then said 
^he Count d’Alencoib commander of the second 


line, with scorn, ‘'Truly, a man is well at ease to be 
charged with these kind of rascals, ivho are faint 
and fail us now when most at need ! ” 

Now the sun came forth brilliantly in rear of 
the English, but shone full into the eyes of the 
French. The Genoese continued to advance, whoop- 
ing, yelling, and making many antics ; “ but the 
English stood still and stirred not” This whooping 
the Genoese continued, adds Froissard, whose de- 
scription we chiefly follow, till they came within 
range; but the recent rains had relaxed the strings 
of their arblasts, so that the bolts fell short. The 
English archers drew their bows from their cases 
dry and serviceable — those splendid six-foot bows, 
on which the glory of England so often depended, 

“Then,” says the knightly historian, “the English 
archers each stepped forth one pace (as he drew 
the bowstring to the ear), and let their arrows fly so 
wholly and so thick that it seemed as snow." The 
cloth-yard shafts soon quivered in the faces, breasts, 
and arms of the Genoese, who fell into immediate 
disorder ; some cut the strings of their cross-bows, 
others cast them away, and the whole began to 
recoil upon the heavily-mailed men-at-arms of the 
Count d’Alen^on. 

“ Slay those rascals," cried Philip of France ; 
“ they do but hinder and trouble us without reason," 
Then their own cavalry dashed among them, and 
killed a great many, while the English arrows fell 
fast among both ; and, to add to the general con- 
fusion, the cannon — now heard in battle for the first 
time-— belched forth a stonn of stones upon the wild 
m^lde. Then nothing was seen in that vast body but 
hurry and confusion, terror and dismay. The Welsh 
and Irish now began to creep forward, with great 
knives or daggers, and slew, by stabs and gashes 
in the throats, great numbers of the dismounted 
French knights and men-at-arms, who were simply 
wounded, or rolling helplessly amid the press in 
their heavy armour. Then it was that the old 
blind King of Bohemia, when the state of affairs 
was explained to him, said to those about him, “Sirs, 
ye are my men, my friends, and companions ; !■ re- 
quire you to lead me so far forwai'd that I may 
strike one stroke with my sword.” 

Then two knights buckled the reins of 
bridles to those of his horse, lest they should lose 
him in the press, and the three charged together. 
The aged king “struck a stroke with his sword, 
yea, and more than four, and fought valiantly, and 
so did all his company ; but they adventured so far 
forward that they were all slain, and the next day 
were found in the place about the king, with theit 
horses tied to each other." 

This was about three in the afternoon. 
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The young Prince of Wales had presence of 
to take advantage of the confusion, and led his 
line to the charge. The h'rench cavalry had by tiiis 
time freed themselves of the Genoese runaways, 
and, by superior numbers and steady hand-to-hand 
fighting, began to hem young Edward round. The 
Earls of Northampton and Arundel now advanced 
to his aid; and soon the battle became hot and 
terrible. From the summit of the hill of Cressy, 
the king, near a windmill, was looking on, when a 
messenger from Warwick came, clamouring for 
succour. Then said the king, “ Is my son dead, or 


the captain came to the wuils, and asked, “ Who 
calleth there at this time of night?” 

“ Open your gate quickly,*' cried Philip, for this 
is the fortune of France.” 

The sorrowful captain recognised the king; he 
let down the bridge and opened the gate : and 
when Philip entered he had with him but Sir John 
of Heynault and five other barons. 

On his return to camp the Black Prince, who 
had distinguished himself in a manner so remark- 
able, was embraced by the king his father. 

‘*My brave son!” he exclaimed, ^‘persevere in 
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hurt, or on the earth felled ?” No, sire,” replied the 
knight; “but he is ovennatched, and hath need 
of your aid.’^ “ Return to my son,’* said Edward, 
“and tell him that to him I reserve the honour 
of the day. I am confident he will show himself 
worthy of the honour of that knighthood which I 
so lately conferred upon him ; and that, without ray 
assistance, he will be able to repel the enemy.” 

This message added to the ardour of Warwick and 
the prince. A fresh charge with redoubled vigour 
was made upon the French, by which the whole line 
of cavalry 'ivas thrown into disorder, and the Count 
d’Alengon was killed ; and then flight followed the 
confusion. Philip of France remained on the field 


your honourable course. You are indeed my son, 
for valiantly have you acquitted yourself this day, 
and shown yourself worthy of empire.” 

The young prince then went on his knees and 
craved his father’s blessing, and the night was sj>ent 
in feasting and rejoicing. The recorded results of 
this battle would seem exaggeration, were they not 
so well authenticated. Won as it was chielly by 
the bow, the English loss was so small that it has 
never been stated ; but that of the French was 
terrible. Besides the Kings of Bohemia and Ma- 
jorca and the Count d’Alen^on, there fell the Duke 
of Lorraine; Lewis de Creci, Count of Flanders; 
and eight other counts, t^o archbishops, the 
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till the last, when the evening was dosing in, un- 
willing to believe that all was lost. When no more 
than threescore knights remained about him, one, 
named Sir John of Heynault, who had remounted him 
after his horse had been killed by an arrow, said, 
“Sire, depart while there is yet time; lose not your- 
self wilfully. If this field is lost, you shall recover 
it again another season.” They galloped away, and 
now the flight became general. The Welsh infantry 
rushed into the throng, and, with their long knives, 
cut the throats of all who had fallen ; nor was any 
quarter given that day by the victors. 

Philip rode to the castle of La Broyes, where he 
found the gates closed, for the night was dark ; but 


Count de Blois, r, 200 knights, and 30,000 soldiers. 
Such was the cost to humanity of one day’s proceed- 
ings, in the unjust endeavour to conquer France. 

Eighty standards were taken. Among these was 
the beautiful banner of the King of Bohemia, em- 
broidered in gold, charged with three ostrich 
feathers, and the German motto “ Ar/z Dien^'^ which, 
says Rapin (after Camden probably), was brought 
to the Prince of Wales, who assumed therefrom 
his well-known crest and motto. But this favourite 
tradition is unsupported by history ; for on the seal 
appended to a grant of the prince’s to his brother, 
John of Gaunt, dated 1370, twenty-four years after 
Cressy, he appears with a single feather, while the 
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crest of John of Bohenim in that battle was a single ] 
eagle’s pinion. The triple plume, now known as that 
of the Prince of Wales, was first adopted by Henry 
Stuart, the young and gallant son of James L of 
England and VI. of Scotland, who, like the Black 
Prince, died before his father. 

On the day subsequent to the battle, by display- 
ing the captured French standards, many of the 
country people, who were ignorant of the general 
result, were lured towards the English camp, where 
a pitiful slaughter was made of them by 500 lances 
and 2,000 archers, dispatched for that special pur- 
pose. Edward remained for three days to bury the 
dead, some of whom he interred at Montreuil ; and 
then he marched through the Boulonnois to lay 
siege to Calais, that he might always have an open 
gate into France. It may be interesting to give 
here a statement of the pay of the English troops 
in Normandy and before Calais at this time, as 
given in the Appendix to Brad/s History of 
England (Vol. 11 ., p. 88). They consisted of 
31,294 combatants, whose subsistence for 13 1 days 
amounted to ;^i27,2oi 2s. gd. 

“To Edward Prince of Wales, being in the king’s 
service, in Normandy, France, and before Calais, 
with his retinue, for his wages of war, 4s. a day ; 102 
knights, each 2s. a day ; 264 esquires, each i2d. a 
day; 3S4 archers on horseback, each 6d. a day; 
69 foot archers, each 3d. a day; 513 Welshmen, 
whereof one chaplain, at 6d. a day, one physician, 


one herald, 5 ensigns, 25 sergeants or officers over 
twenty men, each 4d. a day, 4S0 footmen, each 2d. 
a day. 

“To Henry of Lancaster, being in the king’s 
service before Calais, with his retinue and one other 
earl, each 6s. 8d. a day ; eleven bannerets, each 4s. 
a day; 193 knights, each 2s. a day; 512 esquires, 
each 1 2d. a day; 46 men-at-arms and 612 archers 
on horseback, each 6d. a day. 

“To William de Bohun, Earl of Northampton 
(K.G. in 1350), and his retinue, at the same 
rate. , ■ , , 

“ To Thomas Hatfield, Bishop of Durham, 6s. 8cL 
per day; 3 bannerets, 48 knights, 164 esquires, 81 
archers on horseback, as above.” 

Knights-bannerets were generally created on the 
field, and the form of creation was simply per- 
formed by the candidate presenting his pennon 
' to the king or general, who cut off the train and 
i made it square ; hence they w'ere sometimes known 
; as knights of the square banner, marking authority 
over a troop capable of forming a solid square of 
from ten to fifteen men per face. Hence the term 
“squadron.” 

While Edward was pressing with famine and 
steel the siege of Calais, where John de Vienne held 
■ him at bay for nearly a year, there occurred an 
event at home, and only two months subsequent 
to the splendid victory at Cressy, which, like it, 
did singular honour to the English arras. 


CHAPTER IX. 

DURHAM, 1346 — WINCHELSEA, I349. 


Durham. 

Intduced by the urgent entreaties of the King 
of France, now sorely pressed by the invading 
army of England, David II., King of Scotland, was 
lured into war with that country. He accordingly 
assembled a numerous army at Perth, where a body 
of troops from the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land appeared at the royal muster-place; but a 
deadly feud which existed between Ronald, Lord of 
tiie Isles, and the Earl of Ross, led to the assassina- 
tion of the former in the monastery of Elcho, at the 
instigation of the latter, who, dreading the king’s 
vengeance, retired with all his followers, and sought 
refuge in the mountains. Then the men of the Isles, 
enraged by the unpunished murder of their chief, 
returned home in confusion; and by this feud 


the king’s host was sensibly diminisbed in num- 
ber, yet he commenced his march for England at 
the head of 50,000 men. Though possessing but 
little of his father’s judgment, and less of his mili- 
tary skill, David had all the hereditary valour 
of his house, and made the utmost haste on his 
expedition. 

He entered England by the western fi'ontieiv witli 
a force stated variously by Froissard at 50,000, by 
Speed at 62,000, and by Knyghton at 36,000, and 
more probably with truth, 2,000 of these were 
I cavalry in complete armour ; and though the Scots 
I used cannon so early as 1340, there is no record 
of their having as yet- such engines in the field 
He stormed the Moat of Liddel, which wa^ de- 
fended by Walter Selby, a celebrated freebooter, 
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whom he beheaded. He was one of the band of 
robbers, so famous in English story, who pillaged 
two cardinals and the Bishop of Durham, when 
they came towards Scotland to publish the Pope’s 
most unjust sentence of excommunication against ; 
the Scottish people for resisting England, on the 
plea that by doing so they retarded the progress 
of the Holy War 1 The garrison of the Moat were 
put to the sword. At this early stage of the ex|)e- 
dition, Douglas, the Knight of Liddesdale, recom- 
mended its abandonment, to the indignation of the 
other Scottish barons. j 

‘^What!” they exclaimed; “must we fight for | 
your gain? You have profited by the spoils of 
England, and do you grudge us our share ? Never 
had we such an opportunity for taking just ven- 
geance on our enemies, Edward and Ms chief 
commanders are absent, and here are none to 
oppose our progress save churchmen and base 
artisans.” | 

In this reply to Sir William Douglas, the barons 
particularly alluded to the storming of the Moat of 
Liddel, which was connected with the w^estern 
territories of Liddesdale, and served as a frontier i 
garrison against his castle of Hermitage. Then 
the king continued his march, and, crossing the 
Tyne at a place called Ryton, above the town of 
Newcastle, advanced into the Bishopric of Dur- 
ham, where, according to the legendaries, St. Cuth- 
bert appeared to him in a vision one night, and 
besought him to save the property of the Church 
from pillage and sacrilege. On the 1 6th of October, 
1346, at nine in the morning, he halted and en- 
camped at Beaurepair, or Bear Park, in the parish 
of St Oswalds, at Durham, a beautiful ecclesiastical 
retreat, which had been defaced and ruined by the 
Scots in the time of Edward IL ; but its remains 
still exist, pleasantly situated on an eminence two 
miles from the city, having a long, extended, level 
meadow to the south. 

Meanwhile, unknown to King David, Henry de 
Piercy, Ralph de Neville, Musgrove, Scrope, Hast- 
ings, and other great northern barons, were 
assembling forces to repel him. With them was 
the ubiquitous Edward Baliol — for in those days 
the Baliols were to Scotland what ihe Bonapartes 
are to France— and they were further reinforced by 
the Church vassals of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, by those of the Bishops of 
Durham, Carlisle, and Lincoln, and by 10,000 
trained soldiers, who had been about to depart for 
the closer siege of Calais. Their muster-place was 
the park of Bishop Auckland; and their whole 
strength is said to have been 1,200 men-at-arms, 
3,000 archers, and 17,000 mfantr3^ Many monks 


were in the ranks, a proof of useless zeal, when 
so many of the northern lords and sheriffs were 
present in arms. Froissdtd has asserted that 
Queen Philippa was their leader, and other his- 
torians of both countries have followed him im- 
plicitly. “ A comely princess, the mother of heroes, 
at the head of an army in absence of her lord, is 
an ornament to history,” says Lord Hailes ; “ yet 
no English writer of considerable antiquity men- 
tions this circumstance, which, if true, they would 
not have omitted.” 

On the morning of the 17th October they were 
only six miles distant from the Scots, to oppose 
whose progress they marched towards Sunderland 
Bridge, intending, doubtless, to barricade and 
defend it by archers. The Knight of Liddesdale 
who had advanced on a foraging expedition at the 
head of the men-at-arms alone, suddenly came upon 
the entire English army on the march, near die 
Feny-of-the-Hill. He endeavoured to elude an 
encounter, but was compelled to fight, and had his 
brother taken prisoner and 500 of his best men 
slain ; while he escaped with difficulty, to alarm the 
Scottish camp, where all were now under arms and 
prepared for battle. 

David formed his army in three divisions. The 
I first was led by the High Steward of Scotland and 
the Earl of March; the second by the Earl of 
Moray and Sir William Douglas of Liddesdale, 
then named “The Flower of Chivalry the third, 
which consisted of select troops, the principal 
knights, many nobles, and a party of French 
auxiliaries, was led by the king in person. 

Advancing by the Red Hills, on the west of the 
city of Durham, the English were gradually draw- 
I ring near the ground on which the battle was to be 
fought. It was hilly, and in some places so steep 
towards the river Wear that it is singular how 
‘ masses of men could manoeuvre in such a place. 
Notwithstanding the repulse of Douglas, King 
David considered the English a raw and undis- 
ciplined army, and evinced the utmost eagerness 
to begin the encounter. He felt certain of victor}^' 
as his soldiers did of the spoil of Durham. In 
front of the English army, amid the banners of the 
nobles, was borne a great crucifix ; and the monks 
of Durham, aware that they might be pillaged 
without ceremony if the Scots were victorious, bad 
resort to that which in those days was easily 
j believed in — a miracle. On the night before the 
' battle, it was said, the Prior of Durham, John 
I Fossour, had a holy vision, in which he was com- 
manded to take the sacred corporal cloth with which 
St Cuthbert was wont to cover the chalice when 
! he had celebrated mass, to place it on a spear, and 
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j to repair to the Red Hills» where he 
was to remain with it until the close of the battle. 

The English advanced in four divisions. Lord 
Henry Piercy led the firsh supported by the Bishop 
of Durham, and several nobles of the northern 
counties ; the second was led by illiani de la 
Zouche, the Archbishop of York, accompanied by 
the Bishop of Carlisle, and the Lords Neville and 
Hastings ; the third was led by the Bishop of Lin- 
coin, the Lord Mowbray, and Sir Thomas Rokeby ; 


lines were drawing nearer, with all their arms and 
armour glittering in the sunshine, the monks of 
Durham, in obedience to the prior’s vision, were busy 
on a hillock called the Maiden’s Bower. There they 
were offering up their prayers for the success ol 
their countrymen, on their knees around the holy 
relic of St. Cuthbert. This banner-cloth has been 
described as being a yard broad and five quarters 
deep, ‘*the bottom indented in five parts, all 
fringed and made fast about with red silk and gold. 
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the fourth was led by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Lord de Roos, and the Sheriff of Northumber- 
land. With this division rode Edward Baliol, 
who some writers assert commanded it. Each of 
these divisions consisted of above 4,000 men, and 
each had an accompaniment of horse and archers. 
Fordun, and some others, enumerate the latter at 
20,000. Be that as it may, Sir John Grahame, 
who was now Earl of Menteith, remembering how a 
c|uick cavalry movement against the archers had 
decided the field of Bannockburn, asked leave to 
attack them. “Give me but one hundred horse,” 
satd he, “ and I shall undertake to disperse them all.” 

But David declined. Meanwhile, as the adverse 


It was made of red velvet, on both sides embroi- 
dered with flowers of green silk and gold; and in 
the midst was the corporal cloth enclosed, covered 
over with white velvet, half a yard square every 
way, having a cross of red velvet on both sides; 
and then five little silver bells fastened to the 
said banner-cloth, like unto sacring-bells,” During 
the whole time of the conflict the monks also 
occupied themselves in forming and erecting “a 
beautiful wooden cross, in remembrance of the 
holy banner being borne to the battle.” 

The first blow was struck by Sir John Grahame, 
who attacked the archers, in his anxiety to scatter 
i them, at the head of his own private followers ; but 
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these being far too few in number to make any 
impression, were speedily beaten off, and their brave 
leader had a narrow escape, as his horse was shot 
under him. 

At nine in the morning the Scots commenced a 
general attack, by order of the king. The High 
Steward led the vanguard, the advance of which 
was sorely impeded by walls and hedges, from 
behind which they were galled by the English 
archers, 'whose arrows flew thick as hail ; while the 
men-at-arms and bilbmen, pouring through the gaps 
made in the ranks by those field enclosures, 
charged the Scots in a confused but desperate 
manner. Nevertheless, the latter came on with 
such impetuous fury that, by sheer dint of sword 
and battle-axe, they hurled the first English column 
back in confusion against that of Lord Piercy. At 
this crisis the renegade Baliol is said to have 
rushed into the thickest of the melee with a body 
of horse, the weight of which threw the Scots into 
confusion, and gave the first column of the English 
time to reform. Here the Earl of Moray fell, and 
the Knight of Liddesdale was taken prisoner ; 
while the High Steward was compelled to retreat ; 
and reorganise his troops, who were entangled 
among hedges and ditches, where they had little 
room to act Baliol was too wary to follow in that 
direction, hut flung himself, with all who would 
obey him, on the flank of that division which was 
led by the King of Scotland, around whom all the 
tide of battle rolled. In spite of every disadvan- 
tage, the conflict was maintained for three hours ; 
and amid the most furious charges from the 
English men-at-arms, and the slaughter made by 
the unerring shafts of their archers, the king, sur- 
rounded by his nobles and knights, fought valiantly. 
The Scots had now completely given way, yet the 
son of the great Bruce repeatedly brought masses 
of them back by his exhortations and example ; but 
by twelve o’clock the royal banner was beaten 
down, and on seeing it fall, the whole division of 
the Great Steward and of the Earl of March, de- 
spairing alike of being able either to rescue the 
king or retrieve the fortune of the field, quitted it 
and retreated en masse, a circumstance which it is 
said that David ever remembered and never for- 
gave; yet that the Steward did not retire without 
severe loss is evident from the great number of 
barons and gentlemen of the name of Stewart who 
fell on that day. 

When only eighty Scottish gentlemen remained 
about him, at last the king was taken. Proud, 
fiery, active, and strong, in the prime of life, and 
not yet in his fortieth year, David, “though he had 
two spears hanging in his body, his leg almost 
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incurably wounded, and his sword beaten out of his 
hand, disdaining captivity, provoked the English 
by opprobrious language to kill him ; and when Sir 
John Copeland, of Northumberland, advised him 
to yield, he struck the knight on the face with his 
gauntlet so fiercely that he knocked out two of his 
teeth. But, hov/ever, Copeland conveyed him out of 
the field a prisoner. Upon his refusing to deliver 
him up to the c^ueen, who stayed at Newcastle 
during the battle, the king sent for him to Calais, 
where he excused his refusal so handsomely that he 
sent him back with a reward of five hundred pounds 
a year in land, where he himself should choose it, 
near his own dwelling, and made him a knight- 
banneret.” The armour which David wore on that 
day is said to be still preserved at Raby Castle. ^ 

As usual in detailing these Scottish and English 
battles, the loss of the latter is not mentioned, though 
one writer states that only four knights and five 
esquires fell, and that Lord Hastings was rnortally 
wounded; but we may safely conclude that in such 
a battle, and one so bitterly contested, many 
Englishmen must have fallen, and not a few of high 
rank among them. 

Of the Scots the slaughter was undoubtedly 
great, for there fell the Earls of Moray (Randolph, 
last of his line), Maurice of Strathearn, Hay of 
Errol (the High Constable), Charteris (the High 
Chancellor), Peebles (the Lord Chamberlain), more 
than thirty other nobles, and about 15,000 soldiers, 
as recorded by Fordun and Knyghton. With the 
king were taken prisoners the Earls of Fife, 
Menteith, Sutherland, and Wigton, and fifty other 
barons and knights. In addition to the wounds 
enumerated, David had also received 'two from 
arrows. Knyghton mentions one in the head, 
and Fordun speaks of another as being so deep 
that the barb could not be extracted, till it came 
forth when he was praying at the shrine of St 
Modan, in Fifeshire. 

Escorted by 20,000 men, the King of Scotland 
was conveyed in triumph to London, where he was 
shown to the citizens on a tall black horse ; and in 
the procession which conveyed him through the 
streets, the civic authorities and all the guilds or 
companies of the city took part, clothed in their 
appropriate costumes. Until he could ransom him- 
self, the royal captive and his companions in misfor- 
tune were secured in the Tower, where, by a mean 
and ungenerous parsimony, unworthy of his position, 
Edward III. compelled them to maintain them- 
selves, He did worse; for on the miserable plea 
that the Earl of Menteith was a traitor to Baliol, he 
had him executed with all the shocking barbarities 
then sanctioned by the English law of treason. 
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Tradition asserts that many jewels and banners 
found on the field, together with the famous Black 
Cross or Rood of Scotland, which was in the hands 
of St. Margaret when she died in the castle of 
Edinburgh, were offered to the shrine of St, Cuth- 
bert at Durham, where thanks were offered up for 
the victory. No man couldi ever know of what 
wood or metal the cross was made — it was of pure 
and massive gold on the pedestal, which was gar- 
nished all about with rich and large diamonds, 
precious rubies, turquoises, and emeralds, and 
placed on a pillar near St. Cuthbert, in the south 
aisle of the cathedral’^ Scotia Rediviva'*^). David’s 
ransom was finally fixed at 90,000 merks sterling, 
to be paid at the rate of 10,000 merks annually for 
nine years ; and during those years there was to be 
a truce between the two kingdoms. 

Such was the battle of Durham, or Neviile’s 
Cross, as it is frequently called, from a beautiful 
stone cross erected by Lord Neville on the field, 
to commemorate the English victory. There were 
seven steps round the pedestal, which measured 
four feet nine inches square. The Neville arms, a 
saltire, <S;c., were carved thereon, also the effigies 
of ‘‘ our Saviour Christ crucified, the picture of the 
Blessed Virgin on one side, and of St. John the 
Evangelist on the other.” It remained till the year 
1589, when, according to a writer quoted by Rid- 
path, in his ‘‘Border History,” “the same was 
broken down and defaced by some lewd and 
wicked persons.” 

Had Edward Baliol fallen in battle at Durham, 
the bravery of such an end might have atoned for 
the political errors of his past life. His claims to 
royalty he forfeited by treason to Scotland. He 
spent the remainder of his days in obscurity, and 
died childless, in 1363. 

. , ■ WiNCHELSKA. V ' 

Some figliting on the seas followed shortly after 
the English victories at Cressy and Durham, and 
this time with a different nation, with whom, in fact, 
England had been for some time at peace, but 
with whom she was destined in years to come to 
have many a bitter struggle for the dominion of 
the sea. V 

It would seem that ill 1349 the Spaniards con- 
ceived it necessary to exact from England revenge 
for certain piracies alleged to have been perpetrated 
by her warlike skippers on the high seas. They 
sent a squadron up the Garonne, where they found 
several English vessels, a little leaky, but all deeply 
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laden with wine. -Though the King of England was 
then at peace with the princes of Castile and Arra- 
gon, the Spaniards boarded the vessels, murdered 
the- crews, made capture of everything, and then 
bore away. Edward III. was not a monarch who 
would submit tamely to an outrage such as this. 
Fitting out a fleet of fifty sail, he put the Black 
Prince on board with a body of troops, and embark- 
ing himself, sailed from Sandwich in quest of these 
corsairs, who were now forming portion of a richly- 
laden Spanish fleet of merchantmen on their home- 
ward way from Flanders. On the 29th of August, 
1349, he came up with them, in sight ofWinchelsea^ 
off the coast of Sussex, and then Lanf:aster, Salis- 
bury, Warwick, Arundel, Gloucester, and all the 
great lords who were with him, prepared for battle ; 
and it is alleged that in this sea-fight cannon were 
first used on board ship by the English, but there 
is not any very precise or reliable information on the 
point. ’ 

The Spanish fleet numbered forty-four great 
vessels, described as carracks. King Edward bore 
resolutely down upon them, grappled with chains 
and hooks, and engaged. “The Spaniards, defend- 
ing themselves with obstinate bravery, and pre- 
ferring death to bondage, rejected with disdain the 
quarter that was offered them.” 

The king defeated them, took twenty of their 
vessels, and sunk others with all on board \ but a few 
set all sail and escaped in the dark. The prizes 
were laden with woollen cloths and valuable stuffs, 
the produce of the looms of the industrious Flem- 
ings y and to commemorate this battle, Edward 
had a gold coin struck, whereon he is represented 
in the middle of a single-masted ship, with his 
sword, crown, and shield — the latter charged with 
the arms of France and England quarterly ; the 
amis of pretence being in the first and fourth can- 
tons of the shield. 

This battle off Winchelsea is chiefly remarkable 
for the alleged adoption of cannon at sea, and^ 
moreover, the mariner’s compass was now in use. 
All the weapons used on land were then used at sea ; 
and in addition to these was the falcastrum, a sort 
of bill or guisarma, described as a scythe attached 
firmly to a very long spear. The shape was after- 
wards preserved, in the double-bladed weapon 
formed of one piece of iron, and called the guis'’ 
i arma, down to the close of the fifteenth century. 
I Then and for long after the balls shot from 
I cannon were of hewn stone. Somciimes the Scots 
’ used gun-stanes, or large pebbles lapped in sheeb 
; lead. 
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Philip of France was dead, and John L, his son, 
was on the throne. Edward of England had now 
awakened thoroughly from the dream of his grasp- 
ing ambition. Convinced by stern experience that 
the crown of France lay 
beyond his reach, he offered 
to renounce his pretensions ' 
thereto by exchanging for 
them the authority he held 
as Philip’s vassal and liege- 
man over certain provinces. 

By Philip this offer had been 
rejected with contempt, but 
now his son and successor 
feigned a willingness to ac- 
cept of it ; but the pride of 
France was roused. Edward 
again had recourse to arms, 
and a plan of combined 
operations was concerted 
between him and his son, 
the Black Prince, who, 
some historians say, was, 
styled so less from the 
colour of his plume and 
armour, than from the cir- 
cumstance of the French 
calling him Ze Noir^ on ac- 
count of the gloom his war- 
like deeds threw over their 
country. With some of his 
companions after-named, he 
was one of the first Knights 
of the Garter when the order 
was founded, six years before. 

Advancing from Calais at the headl of 60,000 
men, the campaign was opened in 1355 ; and in 
seven weeks he had laid in ashes five hundred 
cities, towns, and villages, chiefly in the fertile pro- 
vince of Bordeaux, accompanied by the most 
shocking barbarities. The harvest was trodden 
underfoot, the people and the cattle were slaugh- 
tered together, and all that the army could not 
consume was wantonly destroyed. The second 
year’s campaign was signalised by the battle of 
Poictiers. The adventurous prince had pierced 
too far into the heart of France, and King John, 
justly provoked by so wanton an invasion, collected 
an army, also of 60,000 combatants, and made 


hasty marches to intercept him uvhile occupied 
before the castle of Remorantin ; and the 19th of 
September saw them engage among the vineyards 
of Maupertois, near Poictiers, which is the chief 
city in the department of 
Vienne. 

The army of the prince 
was now reduced to little 
more than 14,000 men. It 
was on the evening of the 
17 th that the English van- 
guard fell suddenly on the 
French rear, and then the 
prince became aware for 
the first time that he was 
outnumbered by 46,000 
men, that they swarmed 
over all the neighbourhood, 
and that his retreat was 
cutoff. 

“ God help us I" he ex- 
claimed • we must consider 
only how we can best fight 
them.’’ 

He instantly chose an 
admirable position, on 
elevated ground, having his 
flanks protected by vineyard 
walls and trenches, and to 
which there was but one 
approach, a long deep lane 
between hedgerows, so nar- 
row that only four horse- 
men could ride through it 
abreast In rear of these 
hedges he placed strong bodies of archers, to gall 
the enemy as they advanced. Over-night he 
placed in ambush 300 men-at-arms and 300 
archers, at a post from whence they were to make 
a sudden and unforeseen attack upon the French 
flank. These men were under Piers, the Gaptal de 
Buche, K.G. The English van was commanded 
by the Earl of Warwick ] the rear, or reserve, by 
the Earls of Salisbury and Suffolk ] the main body 
by the Black Prince himself] while the Lords Sir 
John de Chandos, K.G., and Audeley, K.G., with 
other brave and experienced soldiers, were at the 
head of different corps of the army. 

Before a blow was struck, or an arrow shot, the 
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Papal Legate, the Cardinal Taliyrand de Perigord, 
anxious to prevent the effusion of human Mood, 
offered his services as mediator. He induced the 
Prince of Wales to promise that he would repair 
the damages done by his troops that for seven 
years he would not bear arms against King John : 
but the latter scornfully rejected these offers,- and, 
confident in the overwhelming strength of his 
forces, he would be satisfied with nothing but the 
surrender of the prince and his whole army at dis- 
cretion, and, according to Froissard, having four of 
the leading English nobles at his mercy.’^ 

I will rather die sword in hand,'" replied the . 
gallant prince, “ than be guilty of deeds so contrary 
to honour and the glory of the English name 1 , 
Then, says Walsingham, he made a short speech to 
his troops, telling them ‘‘that victory depended 
not upon numbers, but on bravery ; that, for his 
own part, he was resolved to conquer or die, and 
would not expose his country to the disgrace of 
paying his ransom.” 

This was on Sunday, the i8th, and the day was 
spent in making fresh trenches, and barricades of 
wagons, stones, and earth. With earliest dawn on 
the morning of the 1 9th, the English trumpets ^ 
were heard pealing all over Maupertois, calling 
every man to his feet ; and the archers began to 
bend their bows. Once more the cardinal failed 
to move the proud resolutions of the King of 
France. 

“ Then,” said the prince, “ let him come on ; and 
God defend the right 1” And, doubtless, in that 
hour of danger, every English heart was animated 
by the recent memories of Gressy, where they 
fought with an equal disparity of numbers, and 
resolved to emulate the courage of those who were 
the victors there. 

John marshalled his host in three divisions, each 
of 20,000 men. The first was commanded by the 
Duke of Orleans ; with him w^ere a body of Ger- 
man cavalry, and a great band of Scots, who, says 
Lord Hailes, enjoying , a momentary tranquilKty 
at home, crowded to the French standard under 
Lord William Douglas, who was received with dis- 
tinguished honours. The second division was led 
by the dauphin; the third by the king himself, 
who had by his side Philip, his fourth and favourite 
son, then only fourteen years of age. So confident 
were the French of victory, that on this day all the 
knights wore their richest armour, their most valu- 
able ornaments and orders. 

The battle began by a select body of French ; 
gendarmerie, led by two marshals; these rode 
furiously along the lane, but ere they could form in 
any order to charge or break the front of the 


English infantry, the archers suddenly opened their 
deadly volleys from behind the hedgerows. In a 
few minutes one marshal was shot down, the other 
was taken prisoner, and the lane become choked 
with dead or wounded men and horses — the dying 
rolling over each other in heaps — while, as De 
Mezeray has it, “the Englishmens bearded arrows 
made the horses mad,” and in masses they recoiled 
in terror upon the advancing Germans. This cir- 
cumstance so alarmed the second column, under the 
dauphin, that it began to waver in its advance, 
and many men were seen quietly retreating to the 
rear. This did not escape the eagle eye of the 
Black Prince, who at that most critical moment, 
brought into action the 600 horse and archers 
whom he had placed in ambush under the Captal 
de Buche, The archers shot their volley, and the 
horse fell on with sword and mace, throwing into 
confusion by their unexpected attack, the whole left 
fenk of the dauphin^s line. A sudden alarm seized 
the Lords Landas, Bodenai, and St Venant, to 
whose care that young prince and two of his 
brothers had been committed. Anxious for the 
safety of their charge, they carried them out of the 
field, most unwisely with a formidable escort of 800 
lances, which set an example of flight that was 
followed almost instantly by the whole division ; for 
since Cressy the French had cherished a whole- 
some dread of the green jackets and white bows '' 
of the English archers. 

The leading division, under the Duke of Orleans, 
became seized with a similar panic ; and imagining 
at this early stage of the battle that all was lost, 
thought no longer of fighting, but began a retreat 
that speedily became a flight ; while the exulting 
English men-at-arms began to shout, “St George 
for Guienne !” 

Then said Sir John de Chandos, one of the most 
able and brilliant warriors of the age, and who had 
never quitted young Edward's side, “ Sire, ride for- 
ward ; the day is yours ! Let us assail the King 
of France, for with him lies all the strength of 
the enterprise. Well I know his valour will not 
permit him to flee; therefore, please God and 
St George, he shall remain with us I” Seeing, 
also that the auspicious moment had. arrived, the 
prince .called to the standard - bearers, saying, 
“Advance, banners, in the name of God and St 
George I ” 

Led by the prince and Chandos, the English 
men-at-arms poured at full speed through the 
corpse-encumbered lane, and forming upon a piece 
of open moor, charged the French with terrible 
force. Their shock was alike fierce and irresistible. 
The Constable of France, with many squadrons of 
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old his ground, but ' who, under axe, arrow, and lance, were falling fast 
nights; the Ge;man in blood and death. A furious Arong of mingled 
ebLhe, Nydo, and English and Gascons now pressed close upon him 
:es • and a terrible ndth cries of » Surrender ! ” He was wounded and 
sts.^ Lord Douglas beaten to the ground; but again he rose, axe m 
his half-brother. Sir liand, and continued the unequal combat with 
r, together with Sir furious courage. Anxious to save him, m^^ 
The division under English gentlemen prayed (among others, Sn John 
le example, fought Treffry, a knight of Cornwall) that he would yield ; 
1 knights were now but, being unwilling to do so to any one of mferior 
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rank, the hapless monarch repeatedly asked, Where 
is my cousin ? Where is the Prince of Wales? 

Then said a young knight of St. Omer, in French, 
“ Sire, surrender; he is not here, but I shall lead 
you to him/^ 

Struck by the pure accent, the king asked, 
■‘^Who are you?” 

Sire,” replied the other, 1 am Denis of Mop 
ibeque, a knight of Artois; but I serve the ICing of 
England because I have lost my all in France. 

‘‘ To you I surrender,” said John, and presented 
him with his right-hand gauntlet. As he led him 
and his son away, the English claimed him with vio- 
lence from Morbeque 5 then the Gascons demanded 


on foot, while their assailants were mounted ; yet, 
despite this disadvantage, they made a gallant re- 
sistance. Battle-axe in hand, King John fought 
foremost in the fray; the boy, Philip, by his 
side, calling to him ever and anon, Father, 
guard yourself on the right-— guard yourself on 
tne left ! ” 

Around them were the great lords of what was 
then a noble nation and faithful to its kings, all 
resolute to die in their defence, though there was 
death in front and flight in the rear. The prince 
and Sir John Chandos kept their troops steadily in 
hand, and concentrated all their efforts on this con- 
fused multitude who fought around the king, and 
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the honour of guarding him ; and some, more brutal 
than the rest, proposed that, rather than yield him 
to others, he should be put to death : but, luckily 
for the honour of England, the appearance of 
Thomas Beauchamp, the Earl of Warwick, K.G., 
and of Sir John de Pelham, ancestor of the Earls of 
Chichester, overawed ail parties ; and, approaching 
the royal captive with every demonstration of re- 
spect, they conducted him to the Prince of Wales. 

The English army at Poictiers behaved with 


a coincidence, the four aides-de-camp of Sir Row- 
land HiE in the Peninsular War, four hundred and 
ifty years later. The Black Prince ordered the 
body of Robert de Duras, nephew of the Cardinal 
de Perigord, to be borne away on his shield, accord- 
ing to the etiquette for a knight slain in battle. 

The escape of the Scottish prisoner, Archibald 
Douglas, a warrior famous in the annals of his 
country, from the English at Poictiers is curiously 
related by Fordun and Hume of Godscroft Being 
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more consideration and humanity than was usual 
with victors in those days, otherwise the slaughter 
would have been terrible. As it was, the French 
lost on the field about S,ooo men, of whom 800 
were men of family. Among these were the Due 
de Bourbon, the Due d’Athenes, Constable of 
France, the Marshal de Nesle, and others; while 
the king, Prince Philip, thirteen counts, one arch- 
bishop, seventy barons and baronets, 2,000 splen- 
didiy-accoutred men-at-arms, and a vast multitude 
of inferior soldiers, remained prisoners in the hands 
of the Black Prince, Burke records, as a curious 
circumstance, that the representatives of the four 
esquires of the Lord Audeley at Poictiers were, by 


arrayed in armour of a very sumptuous kind, he was 
supposed to be a noble of high rank; and, late in 
the evening, when some English were about to strip 
him of it, his friend, Sir William Ramsay, of Colluthie, 
also a prisoner, anxious he should escape, affected 
to be furious with passion, and said, ‘-You accursed 
murderer, how comes it that you are decked in 
your master's armour? Come hither, and pull 
off my boots !" 

Douglas, who instantly divined his object, knelt 
down and pulled off one of the boots of Ramsay, 
who struck him with it; on which some English* 
men interposed, and asked Ramsay how he dared 
to so misuse a nobleman of rank 
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He a nobleman 1 exclaimed Ramsays why, 
he is a sculiion—a base knave, who I fear has killed 
his master. Go, villain, to the field, and search for 
the body of my cousin, your master, that I may give 
him decent burial/' He then ransomed him for 
forty shillings, and said, Go— get you gone I 
Douglascarried on the deceit He was permitted 
in the dark to search for the body of his pretended 
master, and was soon beyond the reach of his 
captors. Most of the prisoners wke speedily 
dismissed— the more important on parole of j 
honour to appear at Bordeaux with their ran- 
soms on a given . ay— and now came the most 
splendid and generous chivalry of the Black 
Prince. In spite of his fathe/s pretensions 
to the throne of France, which seemed more 
than ever feasible, was no longer in his eyes,” 
says Sismondi, “ John of Valois, who styled himself 
King of France ; it was the true king, whom he 
acknowledged for the chief of his house, and suze- 
rain of the lordships which he held in France. In 
the evening he gave a supper to his royal and other 
distinguished prisoners ; but not all the entreaty of 
King John could induce him to sit down himself at 
the banquet. His constant reply was— and could 
words ever have been more delicious to the wounded 
vanity of a brave man in King John's position?— 
he ‘ was not yet qualified to sit at the table of so 
great a prince and so brave a man.' Seeing that 


‘ the king took little refreshment, he said, on his 
knees, ^ Dear sire, please to make simple cheer. 
Though God has not been willing to consent to-day 
to your will, you have on this day won the lofty 
name of prowess, and have surpassed all the best 
on your side.'” 

So thus gallantly and nobly did the prince close 
the day of Poictiers, which was long a household 
word among the English people. He landed his 
royal prisoner at Plymouth, according to Walsing- 
j ham; and on the 24th of the ensuing May he made 
his entry into London, as the King of Scots had 
done so recently. He rode a stately white courser, 
magnificently trapped, and by his side was the 
Prince of Wales a little black nag so 
studious was he to do honour to his prisoner. 
He was received by Henry Picard (the same Lord 
Mayor who so magnificently entertained the four 
kings at one time in his house, England, Scotland, 
France, and Cyprus), and by all the aldermen in 
their robes and the citizens in armour ; while 
all the streets were decked with tapestry and gar- 
lands. He was less fortunate than his Scottish 
companion in misfortune, for he failed to raise the 
sum of three millions of golden crowns, which 
were required as his ransom, and eventually died a 
captive at the Savoy Palace, in the Strand, which 
was in those days a fashionable and airy country 
suburb of London. 


CHAPTER XL 


THE BLACK FRINGE IN 

The battle of Najera, or Navaretta, as it was 
sometimes named, near the Ebro, and the Spanish 
campaign of the Black Prince, are lightly passed 
over in English history, as the annalists of those 
days were more intent on recording the wars with 
the sister kingdom and troubles at home than on 
looking much abroad; but these events came to 
pass in consequence of the prince’s supporting the 
cause of Pedro the Cruel— a cause of which he had 
soon reason to be ashamed and to deplore. 

Pedro had succeeded in 1350 to the throne of 
Castile, and history cannot show another monarch 
who was equally perfidious, cruel, debauched, and 
bloody. He began his reign by the murder of his 
father’s mistress, Leonora de Guzman; daily his 
nobles fell victims to his suspicion and tyranny; he 
slew one of his brothers and one of his cousins, 
in a fit of groundless jealousy; and he caused his 
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innocent queen, Blanche de Bourbon, of the royal 
blood of France, to be imprisoned and poisoned, 
that he might indulge unrestrained in an amour 
with Maria de Padella, who also died mysteriously. 
At this crisis, Henry, Count of Trastamare, his 
natural brother, fearing the ruin of all, took up 
arms against the tyrant, but failing, fled to France, 
where he found all men’s minds inflamed against 
Pedro, by the assassination of the French princess ; 
and he craved leave of Charles to enlist the Free 
Companies under his banner, and lead them 
into Castile against his brother. Charles V. was 
charmed with the project, and employed the 
famous Bertrand dix Guesclin to negotiate with the 
leaders of those Companies, which were composed 
of a multitude of military adventurers, who had fol- 
lowed the standard of Edward III. in his French 
wars. They had refused to lay down their arms* or 
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relinquish the mode of life by which they could 
alone earn subsistence ; they therefore associated 
themselves with other wEd spirits, to the number of 
40,000 men, as Free Companies or Gompanions, 
led by gentlemen of England and Gascony* They 
were dangerous residents in France, so Charles 
hailed with joy the double chance of getting rid 
of them, and having vengeance on Don Pedro. 

These Free Lances were also called Malandrins; 
and the Abbd de Choissi says it was extremely 
dangerous to oppose them, as they observed a 
species of discipline in their plundering raids. Their 
principal leaders were the Chevalier de Verte, 
Hugues de Courelee, Robert the Scot, Mathieu 
de Gournar, and others, all of whom had been 
solemnly dubbed as knights. 

Du Guesclin soon completed his levies; re- 
ceived a sum of 100,000 livres from the Pope, and 
entered Spain against Pedro, who fled from his 
dominions and took shelter in Guienne, where he 
implored the aid of the Black Prince, whom 
Edward III. had invested with the sovereignty of 
the ceded provinces, as Prince of Aquitaine. De 
Mezeray avers that jealousy of Du Guesclin’s war- 
like fame led the prince to make the cause of the 
dethroned monarch his own ; anyhow, on obtain- 
ing consent of the king, he levied an army against 
the Count of Trastamare, who had been crowned 
king at Burgos. On hearing that the Black Prince 
was approaching the frontiers of Castile, great 
numbers of the Free Companies, especially those 
led by Sir Robert Knoliys and Sir Hugh Calverley, 
to the number of 12,000 men as computed by 
Walsingham, withdrew from Burgos and joined his 
standard; yet Henry was so beloved by his new 
subjects that he and Du Guesclin had remaining a 
force of nearly 100,000 men with which to meet 
the invader. 

The latter, who marched through the deep and 
beautiful Pass of Roncesvalles, amid tempests of 
wind and snow, was accompanied by his younger 
brother, John of Gaunt, created Duke of Lancaster, 
by John de Chandos, and other companions of 
Cressy and Poictiers. When he had reached Pam- 
pelima, he received the following letter from the 
new king, Henry II. 

“ Enrique, by the grace of God, King of Castile 
and Leon, of Galicia, Murcia, Jaen, Algarbe, 
Algeziras, and Gibraltar, Lord of Biscay and Mo- 
lina. — To the right puissant and most honourable 
lord, Edward, Prince of Wales and Aquitaine, 
Duke of Cornwall, and Earl of Chester, greeting : 
Whereas it is given us to understand that you and 
your troops have passed the Pyrenees, and are 
marching towards us, having entered into strict 


alliance with our enemy, and intend to wage war 
against us ; we greatly marvel thereat, since to. our 
knowledge we never offended you, or ever had the 
least intent so to do. Wherefore, then, are you 
! come against us with such mighty force, to deprive 
: us of that small inheritance which Providence hath 
aliotted us? You have, we acknowledge, the good 
fortune to be successful in arms above any prince 
now living, and you magnify yourself in your 
puissance. But since we know for certain that you 
intend to give us battle, we also hereby give you to 
understand as certainly, that whenever you advance 
into Castile, so surely shall you find us in front, 
ready to defend and hold this our seignory. Dated 
at San Domingo de la Calzada.” 

When the Black Prince had read this letter 
(which we quote from The History of Pedro the 
Cruel he said, with his usual spirit, I well per- 
ceive this bastard Henry is a valiant knight, and 
showeth good courage thus to write us.’^ Then he 
ordered the Castilian herald to be detained, deem- 
ing it unwise to send him back for the present. 

While on his march to Salvatierra, near the Za- 
dora, in Alava, Sir Thomas Felton, who, with a 
troop of Free Lances, had taken post at Navaretta, 
near King Henry's camp, brought word that the 
latter had moved thence, and was now at San 
Miguel ; on which the prince marched with all 
speed as far as the city and plain of Vittoria, at 
the base of the hills of La Puebla. There he con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on Pedro the 
i Cruel and the Lord Holland, a gallant boy of seven- 
j teen (son of his princess by her former husband) ; 
I the same honour was conferred by the King of Ma- 
I jorca, the Duke of Lancaster, and Chandos on no 
^ less than 300 English esquires. But the army 
soon began to suffer from want of food. The lane? 
of Alava was barren, and a small loaf cost a florin. 
Now tidings came that Henry had moved to 
Najera; so the prince marched to Logrono, in a 
fertile plain near the Ebro, which he crossed by a 
bridge, and began the advance into Castile. But 
before he quitted his camp at Vittoria, his advanced 
post, situated on a hill, had been surrounded and 
cut off; and there fell Sir Thomas Felton and his 
brother, Sir William, the Earl of Angus, Sir Hugh 
Hastings, Sir Gaylerd Vigors ; and 200 other knights 
and squires. This happened at a place called 
Ariniz, a league from Vittoria ; and the peasantry to 
this day call the hill I^s Inglesmonde^ or *^‘The 
Mount of the English,” 

The prince’s army was now about 30,000 strong. 
On the 2nd of April he departed from Logrono, 
and encamped in sight of the enemy, who occupied 
the little town of Najera, in the district of Rioxo. 
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In their front flowed the little river Nagerillo, and 
there, too, lay the road by which Pedro and the 
prince must pass if they would reach Burgos. There 
Henry II was determined .to meet them, and all 
■his army was eager for battle. The night was 
spent by both hosts in ineparations for that strife 
which was to decide the fate of Castile j and most 
quaintly are the details of it chronicled by Frois- 
sard, who accompanied Edward in part of the 
campaign. 

“After midnight,” we are told, “the trumpet 
sounded in King Henry’s host j then every man 
amied himself. At the second blast they left their 
quarters, and were formed in three battles 
columns. 

The first, under Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, con- 
sisted of 4,000 knights and esquires, armed and 
attired after the fashion of France. The second 
was led by Don Tello and Don Sancho de Castilla, 
the king’s natural brothers, and consisted of lightly- 
armed cavalry, mounted on jennets, with a body of 
infantry— in all 15,000 men. The third, led by 
Henry in person, with the banner of Castile, con- 
sisted of 7,000 horse and 60,000 foot, crossbow-men, 
and slingers. Prior to mounting his battle charger, 
Henry rode on a mule along the ranks, “right 
sweetly praying every man that day to employ him- 
self to defend and keep their honour.” 

The rising sun showed the smaller army of the 
Black Prince advancing in fine array, with the white 
banner of St. George flying, “and it was a great 
beauty to behold the battalions with all their armour 
shining.” The van of the English was led by J ohn, 
Duke of Lancaster, and De Chandos. 

Before the attack was made. Sir John, or Lord 
Chandos, as he was sometimes called, brought to 
the prince his banner rolled round the staff, and 
said, “ Sir, behold, here is my banner : I require 
you to display it abroad, and give me leave this day 
to raise it ; for, I thank God and you, I have lands 
and heritage sufficient to maintain it withal,” he 
added, in allusion to the qualification necessary in 
a knight who desired to raise his banner, which 
consisted of at least fifty men-at-arms, -with their 
usual number of pikemen and, archers. The prince 
and Pedro the Cruel took the banner in their hands 
between them, and unfurled it to the wind j it bore 
a sharp pyle gules, embroidered on silver. After 
this he bore the banner to his company, and placed 
it “ in the hands of a good English squire, named 
William Allestry, who bore it that day and acquitted 
himself right nobly.” Then, adds Froissard, every 
. man, English and Gascon, drew up under their 
: o'wn standards, “ and it was great joy,” to see all the 
banners, pennons, and the noble suits of armour 


that were there. When the English lines began to 
advance, the Black Prince raised his eyes and his 
gauntleted hands to heaven, and prayed thus:— 
“Very God, Jesu Christ, who hath formed and 
created me, consent by your benign grace that I 
may have this day victory over mine enemies ; as 
that which I do is a rightful quarrel to aid this king 
chased out of his own heritage.” Then, laying his 
right hand on Don Pedro, who rode by him, he 
said, “ Sir King, ye shall know this day if ever ye 
Bhall have any part of the realm of Castile or not. 
Advance, banners, in the name of God and St. 
George !” 

Then went up the shout “St George for Eng- 
land!” and the Duke of Lancaster’s division flung 
itself headlong on that led by Du Guesclin and the 
Marshal Amauld d’Endreghen. At the first brunt 
d'ere was a great crashing of spears and clashing 
of iron shields, while the slings of the Castilians— 
a weapon which they retained from the Roman 
days— whirled large stones that did great mischief, 
till the twang of bows was heard, and the archers 
of England made their usual havoc among them. 
Henry’s left wing being ill supported, was soon, 
driven back by the prince’s right, led on by the 
Counts D’Armagnac and D’ Albert ; and as the other 
divisions closed up the contest became fierce and 
bloody. The stones of the slingers actually “ clave 
and brake many a bascenet and helm;” but the 
cloth-yard shafts drove Don Sancho quite out of the 
field with 2,000 spears, making a passage into 
the heart of the host for the Captal de Buche and 
the Lord Clysson, with their companies. “ Castile ! ” 
was the war-cry on one side, “St. George for 
Guienne !” on the other ; and, in spite of their over- 
whelming numbers, the Spaniards began to give 
way. Henry of Trastamare performed prodigies of 
valour, and, fighting sword in hand in the front and 
thickest of the carnage, rallied and reformed the 
shattered columns no less than three times. 

“ Lords,” he cried, “ I am your king ; ye have 
made me King of Castile, and have sworn and 
promised that to die ye would not fail me. For 
God’s sake, keep your promise, and acquit your- 
selves with honour !” Then, finding them giving 
way a fourth time, he cried, with something of 
despair, “ Oh, where is the courage of those noble 
Spaniards who, under my father, Alphonso, van- 
quished the Moors? Do not disgrace yourselves 
this day by flight !” 

On the other side, Pedro the Cruel was fighting 
with the fury of rancorous hate among his own 
subjects ; and history puts some very opprobrious 
epithets in his mouth, while he called ever and 
anon, “ Where is this Bastard of Trastamare, who 
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calls Mmself King of Castile 1 Let him face m if 
he .'dare,!' 

Under Bertrand du Gnesciin, the French made 
the bravest resistance, and kept longer together; 
blit at last he was taken prisoner. Henr/s army 
gave way on all sides, and then the slaughter of the 
fugitives was terrible ! They mostly hurried towards 
the river; “and at the entry of the bridge of 
Najera there was a hideous shedding of blood, | 
and many a man slain and drowned, for divers I 
leaped into the water, which was deep/' At the ; 
bridge of Navaretta there was also a choke, and 
great loss of life ; and there fell the Grand Prior of 
St James and the Grand Master of the Knights of 
Calatrava. “ The water that ran by Navaret,*' adds 
Froissard, “ was of the colour of red, with the blood 
of men and horses that were there slain.” King 
Henry's lodgings were pillaged, and therein were 
found great plent}^ of jewels, and rich vessels of gold 
and silver ; but he, knowing that a terrible death 
awaited him if taken by the merciless Pedro, had 
escaped by a safe and secret route. Pedro, on the 
field, deliberately murdered with his own hand 
Inigo Lopez de Orosco, a noble Castilian, who had 
been taken prisoner by a knight of Gascony ; and 
he repeatedly said, “If the bastard be not killed, 
the business is but half complete.” The great Sir 
John Chandos had on this day a narrow escape. 
Having pressed too far among the enemy, he was 
surrounded and felled to the earth, where he was 
grappled with by a huge Castilian of noted prowess, 
named Martin Fenant, and would have been slain 
had he not bethought himself of a knife that was in 
the bosom of his surcoat. This he plunged re- 
peatedly into the back and ribs of Martin as he 
lay above him ; then he turned him over on his 
back, and started up just as his followers came to 
his rescue. The dagger which knights employed in 
these close and deadly struggles was named, some- 
■what inaptly, the “ poniard of mercy.” The Black 
Prince would have thought the battle dearly won 
had Chandos perished, even though the number of 
slain had been no more than the incredibly small 
amount stated by Froissard, as four knights and 
some forty others. Of the four knights, “ two were 
Gascons, the third an Almayne, and the fourtli 
an Englishman.” Of the Spaniards and French, 
560 men-at-arms lay dead on the field, and be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 more were destroyed or 
drowned in the flight and pursuit 

Many prisoners were taken; the principal of 
these, to quote the “ History of Pedro,” were 
“ Don Sancho de Castilla, base brother of Pedro ; 
Du Guesclin ; the Marshal Arnauld d'Endreghen ; 
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the Begue de Vilaine ; the Count of Denia, of the 
royal line of Airagon ; Philip de Castro, brother-in- 
law of Henry ; Pedro Lope de Ayala, the historian, 
and many lords-” The number of prisoners of rank 
was about 2,000, whereof 200 were French, and 
not a few were Scots. 

The next day, Sunday, the remorseless Pedro 
craved leave to put all these prisoners to death ; 
a measure to which the Black Prince would by no 
means consent, and represented to him in strong 
terms that if he did not relax the severity of his 
temper the victory was useless. However, he would 
not be satisfied until the Commander of St. James, 
Garci Jofre, son of the Admiral of Castile, and 
Gomez Carillo de Quintana, were slaughtered, the 
last-named at the door of his tent. 

All Castile now submited to Pedro, who would 
never forgive the Prince of Wales for his clemency 
to the prisoners. He withheld the stipulated pay 
of the English troops ; thus young Edward, though 
he had finished his perilous enterprise with glory, 
had soon cause to repent that he had undertaken it 
in the cause of a monster. He sold his plate and 
jewels to feed his brave soldiers, but they perished 
fast by hunger and sickness; and his own health 
being impaired hopelessly by the climate, he was 
compelled to retreat into Guienne. The tyrannies 
of Pedro drove the Castilians speedily again to 
arms. He had no longer the sword of the Black 
Prince to rely upon. Defeated at Toledo, within 
a year after the victory at Najera, he took refuge in 
a castle, where he was captured and brought before 
his brother, Henry, by the Beque de Vilaine, and 
then ensued a scene of horror. The brothers were 
at last face to face. A few words of scorn and 
reproach passed between them, and then they 
rushed on each other like wild beasts. Pedro drew 
a secret dagger; it was wrenched from his hand by 
the Viscount de Roquebertin, and placed in the 
I grasp of his brother, who stabbed him to death. 
From that moment Henry was sole monarch of 
Castile and Leon, the crown of which he trans- 
mitted to his posterity. 

Najera proved a fatal field to the great and gal- 
lant Prince Edward, who was soon after obliged 
to return to England, where he wasted and died, 
in his forty-sixth year, and was interred at Canter- 
bury, where may still be seen, above the altar-tomb 
; wheron his effigy lies, some of his armour, his 
shield, with the fleur-de-lis and lions, his surcoat, 
now faded to a dusky brown, his helmet, and 
gauntlets, the same perhaps which he wore when ^ 
in prayer and battle on the field of Na|era, in i 
'Castile.,'"''. ■ ■ 
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- CHAPTER XII. 

SEA-FIGHT, 1378— OTTERBURNE, OR CHEVY CHASE, I388. 


Sea-Fight in the Channel. 

After the accession of the Black Prince's son to 
the throne, as Richard IL, the naval affairs of 
England were so much neglected that most of the 
towns along the coast of the Channel were pillaged 


ships of war plundered the merchants of England, 
and made repeated descents upon her coast ; and 
not unfrequently her ships, when at anchor or in 
harbour, were cut out in sight of the people. The 
commerce of England suffered severely from these 



THE VILLAGE OF YETHOLM {see page 6S), 


and burned by the French. At length a little fleet j 
was fitted out, under Richard Fitzalan, Earl of 
Arundel, and William de Montacute, Earl of Salis- 
bury, with orders to take possession of Cherbourg, 
which the King of Navarre had promised to deliver 
to the English. On the sea they were attacked by 
the Spaniards, who still resented the battle of Najera, 
but were beaten off ; and the two earls put a garri- 
son into Cherbourg, thus giving England an open- 
ing into Normandy, as Calais did into Picardy. 

In his latter years King Edward III. had most 
bitterly repented the neglect of naval affairs. 
During the long-continued hostility with Scotland 
that marked the reign of David IL, the Scottish 


attacks ; and Tytler quotes from Scafim - 

remarkable order addressed by Edward III. to his 
I admirals and naval captains, complaining in bitter 
I terms “of their pusillanimous conduct in permitting 
the united fleets of the Scots, French, and Flemings 
to capture and destroy the ships of England in the 
very sight of his own navy.'' 

While the two earls were with the fleet at Cher- 
bourg, an opulent Scottish merchant, named John 
Mercer, who resided in France, and was greatly 
esteemed by Charles the Wise, had been captured 
on the sea by some Northumbrians, and carried 
prisoner into Scarborough. In revenge for this, his 
son, a bold and enterprising mariner, fitted out a 
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fleet of Scottish, French, and Castilian ships, with and situated at the base of the Cheviot Mountains, 
which he attacked and burned Scarborough, and was the next trysting-place ; and there on a day 
carried off the ships that lay there. Thence he in the middle of August, 1388, came the Earls 
sailed to the Channel, the coast of which he con- of Douglas, Moray, and Fife, Sir James Lindesay, 
tinned to scour with impunity, and captured many of Crawford, and other barons, with a following of 
richly-laden prizes bound for London, thereby r,2oo men-at-arms and 40,000 infantry. On the 
inflicting gi*eat damage upon English commerce, other side of the border, the English lords, who by 
The lasses he occasioned the merchants, caused minstrels and heralds*— alike privileged spies— had 
loud complaints against the Duke of I^ncaster, been duly informed of this unexpected muster (the 
who had undertaken to protect England by sea, largest Scotland had seen for some years), were far 
but as yet had failed to do so. from being idle, and began to prepare for resistance, 

At length John Philpot, a wealthy and public- and actually dispatched a gentleman to Yetholm 
spirited merchant of I^ndon, on his own responsi- to discover the objects and strength of the Scots, 
bility, fitted out a squadron of vessels, put 1,000 This gentleman, or squire, as Froissard calls him, 
soldiers on board, and sailed in quest of Mercer, disguised as a groom, had the hardihood to enter 
After a little time he came up with him in the the church where the Scottish chiefs were holding 
Channel, and a severe battle ensued, of which Wal- council, and learned the whole of their plans ; but 
singham gives us no other details than that Philpot when he returned to the place where he had left 
proved victorious, and took all Mercer’s fleet, his horse tied to a tree, he found that it had been 
together with many of the prizes he had captured, stolen, and, afraid to make any inquiries concerning 
The Scottish mariner was brought in triumph to it, he set off towards England on foot (Buchanan 
London, \vhere the victor obtained the applause of says, in his boots, spurs, and riding-suit ”), but 
the people; but the Regents resented that a private this very caution led to his detection, 
individual should have undertaken such an expedi- “I have witnessed many wonderful things,” said 
tion without their consent. The patriotic Philpot, a Scottish knight to a friend, as they stood at the 

church door, “ but what I now see surpasses any. 
Yonder man has lost his horse, and yet makes no 
inquiry about it. On my troth, I doubt much if 
he belongs to us. Let us after him, and see whether 
I am right or not.” 

Hk confused and contradictory answers con- 
firmed their suspicions ; he ^vas made a prisoner, 
interrogated, and threatened with instant death if 
he failed to reveal the intentions and force of his 
countrymen : and from his confession the Scottish 
leaders learned that the English did not yet deem 
their troops numerous enough for battle; but had 
resolved to await the inroad of the Scots, and then 
to make a counter-invasion of Scotland. “ Should 
you march through Cumberland,” added the un- 
tnices and negotiations, was fought the battle of lucky spy, “ they wiU take the road through Ber- 
Otterburne, perhaps one of the most splendid en- wick to Dunbar and Edinburgh ; should you take 
counters in the annals of chivalry. the other way, then they will march by Carlisle, 

England was now rent, as Scotlahd had so often and enter your country by these mountains.” 
been, by internal dissensions, the result of weakness The Scottish nobles were in the highest spirits at 
in the unfortunate Richard II., and the ambition this intelligence, says Froissard, “ and considered 
of his nobles; hence the Scottish barons of King their success as certain now that they knew the 
Robert 11 . deemed the opportunity most^ favourable disposition of the enemy. They held council as 
to retaliate upon her for past injuries. 'A prelimi-' to their mode of procedure, and the wisest and 
nary meeting was held by them at Jedburgh ; and most accustomed to arms, such as Sir Archibald 
haying there made all their arrangements, they ap- Douglas, the Earl of Fife, Sir Alexander Ramsay, 
pointed a muster-place, and keeping all their plans Sir John Sinclair, and Sir James Lindesay, were the 
secret from the king and his councillors, they sepa- speakers ;” and, to frustrate the object of the Eng- 
rated, each to prepare his vassals and followers. lish, it was resolved to cross the border in two 
The village of Yetholm, not far from Jedburghi ..divisions, by the Eastern and Western Marches. 


however, made so able a defence of himself “ that 
he was dismissed without further trouble.” 

The naval power of England remained at the same 
low ebb during the reigns of Richard 11 . and Henry 
IV.; and hence it is that in the annals of those 
times we read of repeated projects of invasion by 
the French, and of constant depredations on the 
coast of England by their squadrons. 

Otterburne, or Chevy Chase. 

A projected attack on England by land and sea 
from France and Scotland ended only in drawing 
an English anny into the latter country, with fire 
and sword, as far as Perth and Dundee ; and after 
some ten years of war and ravage, with alternate 
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Accordingly one division, the largest, led by 
the Earl of Fife, the king's second son, and others, 
began to march through Liddesdale towards Carlisle, 
while the other, and smallest, consisting of 300 
men-at-arms and 2,000 infantry, led by the young 
and fiery Earl of Douglas— the rival of Piercy — by 
a swift and rapid march, pushed on through North- 
umberland without molesting the inhabitants ; but | 
as soon as the bishopric of Durham was reached i 
the plundering began, and the smoke of the blazing ' 
villages acquainted the English leaders that the | 
Scots had crossed the border. Douglas was per- 1 
mitted to ravage the whole of that beautiful and ! 
populous district without opposition, as the English 
supposed that he was but the vanguard of the entire 
army. After destroying the country to the gates of 
Durham, Douglas returned by the way of Newcastle, 
which was garrisoned by the brave Sir Henry Piercy, 
surnamed Hotspur. His force was too slender to 
attack Douglas in the field ; but the English knights 
frequently dashed out from their defences to break 
a lance wnth the Scottish, and many noble deeds of 
chivalry were there done. In one of these hostile 
meetings, Douglas and Hotspur encountered hand 
to hand. After a long combat — for in arms, strength, 
and almost in years, they were equal — the latter was 
discomfited, and his lance with its silken pennon 
was wrested from him. Raising himself in his 
stirrups, Douglas shook it triumphantly aloft, 
exclaiming — 

I shall carry this to Scotland, and place it on 
the highest tower of my castle of Dalkeith, so that 
it may be seen from afar.” 

By heaven, Earl of Douglas,” cried Piercy, 
thou shalt not even bear it out of Northumber - 1 
land ! Thou shalt never have my pennon in Scot- i 
land to brag of.” | 

“Well,” replied Douglas, “your pennon shall 
this night be placed before the door of my tent- — 
come and take it if you can.” 

Such was the defiance that led to the battle of ; 
Otterburne, better known in song and story as “ the 
battle of Chevy Chase;” for Douglas continued his 
march up the Tyne, and when he encamped at 
night he stuck the lance of Hotspur in the ground 
before his tent, never doubting that its gallant | 
owner would come to redeem his pledge. | 

The armour of this period partook of the extrava- j 
gant modes of the age. Plate was soon so com - 1 
pletely w^orn that the gussets of chain at the joints | 
and the chain apron were all that remained of the i 
old mail of the tenth century. The j upon and : 
military girdle were still worn, and visored bascmets ; 
were sometimes used, with the ventaille fashioned I 
like the beak of a bird ; while the bascinet itself was 


often encircl ed by a band or fillet of ermine, or border 
of beautiful workmanship. Milan was now the grand 
emporium for equipping the chivalry of Europe. 
Heraldic crests on the helmet are said to have not 
been generally used in Scotland for a hundred years 
after they were worn in England by all men of 
rank; and they excited surprise in the Scots in 
the very year of Otterburne. In 1385 the Scottish 
Parliament ordained that eveiy Scottish and French 
soldier in their service should wear a white St 
Andrew’s cross on his breast and back, which, if 
his surcoat was white, was to be embroidered on a 
division of black cloth. According to a book called 
the “ Lamp of Lothian,” the armour of Douglas 
and his squire took a year to temper and make. 

Henry Piercy was born in 1366, and was now in 
his twenty-second year. Douglas was older, as 
Froissard, who, about the year named, spent fifteen 
days at the castle of Dalkeith, speaks of him as “a 
promising youth.” 

Piercy's evident desire to attack Douglas that 
night, and regain his lance with its pennon, was 
overruled by the English leaders, who were still 
under the impression that die whole army of the 
Scottish barons was close at hand, and that the earl 
sought to draw them into an ambush. Douglas 
waited some time, expecting an attack; and then 
resuming his homeward march, after destroying 
the tower of Ponteland, he arrived on the second 
day at the hamlet of Otterburne, in Redesdale, 
about thirty miles from Newcastle. There he 
halted, for the double purpose of reducing a strong 
castle which stood there, and of giving Hotspur an 
opportunity for regaining his lance, especially as 
the latter had now mustered a far superior force. 
Douglas pitched his camp on the banks of the Reed 
Water. A marsh flanked him on one side, on the 
other was a small hill covered by leafy timber ; in 
his front he placed all his wagons and carts, sumpter 
horses, and so forth, in charge of the sutlers and 
drivers, to guard against surprise. Having spent 
the day in skirmishing with the people in the castle, 
the Scots retired to their camp ; 'while Hotspur, 
having now discovered that the forces of his rival 
in arms were but a small detached column, was 
coming on with all speed, at the head of 6,000 
men-at-arms (horse and man all sheathed in steel) 
and 8,000 infantry. 

Froissard, so picturesquely minute in his descrip- 
tions, tells us that it was after sunset when Piercy 
came in sight of the little Scottish camp. It was a 
sweet moonlight evening— the last one of July- 
dear and bright, 'ivith a soft fresh breeze, though 
the past day had been warm. Most of the Scots, 
fatigued by the assault of the castle, had taken then 
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evening meal, and then lain down to rest Earl 
Douglas and their other leaders had taken off their 
armour, and were at supper in their gowns and 
doublets, when the gleam of spears and mail was 
seen amid the grassy glen, and the cry of 
Piercy 1 a Piercy ! ” rang upon the still air, while 
Hotspur came on with great fury. Buchanan says 
that the moon shone so brightly that her light was 
equal to that of day, and that *‘To your arms !” 
was the shout of the Scots. The English men-at- 
arms fell with sword and axe upon the barricade of 
wagons, which was defended by the camp-followers, 
and thus gave those in camp time to arm and get 
into their ranks ; but they had to accoutre in such 
haste that the armour of Douglas in many places 
was unclasped, and the Earl of Moray had to fight 
all night bareheaded, without his helmet. 

Earl Douglas now gave his banner to his natural | 
son, a mere youth, named Archibald Douglas, an- 
cestor of the family of Cavers, hereditary Sheriffs 
of Teviotdale, by whom it is still preserved i and, 
charging him “ to defend it to the last drop of his 
blood, instead of waiting within camp to receive 
a closer assault of the enemy, drew off his troops, 
and sweeping in silence round the wooded hill, fell 
on the flank of the English while they were en- 
tangled in the marsh which bordered on the camp. 

Hotspur, who had now discovered his mistake, 
drew back his force to firmer ground, and received 
the attack of the enemy with great gallantry. If 
the English were somewhat fatigued by a long 
and hot day’s march, they were superior in number 
to the Scots, ** and in the temper of their armour 
and weapons.” And now the hand-to-hand conflict 
raged for some hours with equal fury and ferocity, 
till the moon suddenly became obscured by a cloud 
so dark that, as Buchanan states, ^Triend could not 
be discerned from foe ; whereupon they rested a 
space to recover breath.” When the moon shone 
forth again, the conflict was resumed over the dead 
and dying, and the Scots, who fought against treble 
their number, began slowly to give way ; till Douglas, 
whose standard was nearly lost, wielding a battle- 
axe with both hands, and followed by a few of his 
household, and his most flrithful friends, Robert 
Hart and Simon Glendonwyn, hewed a passage 
amid the thickest of the enemy, till, being com- 
pletely isolated from his men, he was borne to the 
earth and mortally wounded in the head and thigh. 
The first-named wound would seem to corroborate 
the old baHad, which asserts that, like the Earl of 
Mora)/-, he had entered the action in haste, without 
his helmet The Scottish spearmen were about 
giving way,” to quote the ^^ Lamp of Lothian,” 
*‘when John Swinton, a brave knight, instead of 


pushing forward with his spear, raised it aloft, and, 
with herculean strength j smashed the shafts of the 
foremost rank of the enemy. He did this with; 
such effect that the panic was fatal.” 

The disaster to Douglas was unknown to the 
Scots for a time, till the tide of battle turned; and 
: on the English being forced to give way, the spot 
where the great earl lay was cleared by dint of 
I sword and spear, and Sir James Lindesay, Sir John 
and Sir Walter Sinclair were the first to discover 
him as he was bleeding to death. Near him lay 
his banner, the bearer of which had fallen. His 
chaplain, William Lundie, afterwards archdeacon of 
North Berwick, who had fought during the whole 
battle by his side, was still there, armed with a 
curtal-axe, and bestriding his body to protect him 
from further harm. 

How fares it with you, cousin ? ” asked Sir 
John Sinclair. 

‘■ But so so,” replied the earl, in a weak voice ; 
“yet, God be thanked, few of my ancestors have 
died in chambers or in beds. There has long 
been a prophecy that ‘ a dead Douglas should win 
a field,’ and I trust it shall now be fulfilled 
My heart sinks— I am dying. Do you, Walter, 
and you, John Sinclair, raise my banner and war- 
cry; but tell neither friend nor foe that Douglas 
is lying here.” 

These were his last words. Buchanan says they 
covered his body with a mantle, erected the banner, 
and shouted, “A Douglas ! a Douglas !” A fresh 
onslaught was made on the English. Hotspur, 
who was wounded, was captured by the Earl of 
Moray, and his troops losing heart, gave way and 
took to flight; so that, literally, the dead Douglas 
won the field. Scarcely a man of note among the 
English escaped either death or captivity; i, 86 o 
of their men-at-arms were slain, and more than 
1,000 were wounded. Froissard, who received his 
account of the battle from both the English and 
Scottish knights who were engaged in it, says in 
his chronicle, “ Of all the battles that have been 
described in this history, great and small, this was 
the best fought and the most severe ; for there 
was not a man, knight or squire, who did not 
acquit himself gallantly hand to hand with his 
enemy, without either stay or faint-heartedness.” 
He adds that they all agreed that it was one of 
the most obstinate battles ever fought In his 
“ Annales,” Sir James Balfour states that the only 
Scots “of quality” w^ho fell w^ere Sir Robert 
Heriot, Sir John Touris of Inverleith, and Sir 
William Lundin, who died of his wounds three 
days after the battle. 

On the following day the Bishop of Durham, 
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hearing of Pierc/s defeat, arrived at Otterbume in body of the Scottish army was simply 

hot haste, with 10,000 men, to cut off the retreat of i occupied in the devastation of the 'western counties 
the Scots; but finding them strongly entrenched, of England; and Andrew Wynton records that its 
under the Earl of Moray, he deemed it more prudent leader, the Earl of Fife, heard of it with envy, for 
to let them retreat home without molestation. In the wealth that accrued from the ransom of ’the 
solemn procession, the body of Douglas was borne j prisoners was the most remarkable that had oc- 
to the abbey church of Melrose, and laid in the | curred since Bannockburn. Froissard estimates it 
tomb of his forefathers, above which his banner I at 200,000 francs, 

was hung. Among the noble prisoners carried For his ransom to the Lord Montgomerie, Hot- 
into Scotland were, besides Hotspur, his brother, spur built the castle of Penrcjse, in Ayrshire, belong- 
Sir Ralph Piercy, the Seneschal of York, Sir Ralph ing to the future Earls of Eglinton ; and the King 
Langley^ Sir Robert Ogle, Sir John Lilburn, Sir i of Scotland redeemed Ralph Piercy from Sir 
John Copeland, Sir Thomas Walsingham, Sir John Henry Preston, of the family of Craigmillar, by 
Felton, Sir Thomas Abingdon, and half of the granting him certain lands and baronies in Aben 
chivalry of the northern shires. Froissard highly deenshire. 

applauds the courtesy shown by the Scots to their Such was the field of Chevy Chase, the story of 
prisoners, and adds ^^that both nations were not which so roused the heroic blood of Sir Philip 
less deserving of praise for their gentleness after a Sidney that he wrote, “ I never heard the old 
battle than for their courage during the conflict song of Piercy and Douglas, that I found not my 
from which we may suppose that much of the savage heart moved more thereby than with the sound 
rancour infused in these wars by the ferocious policy of a trumpet; and yet it is sung but by some 
of Edward 1 . was passing away. blind crowder, with no rougher voice than rude 

While this brilliant field was fought in Redesdale, style. 


CHAPTER Xm. 

HOMILDON, 1402— SHRE'WSBURY, 1403. 

Homildon. shoemakers, taylors, barbers, physicians, and washer- 

In England and in Scotland, the earliest military women.’' 

force — apart from clanship in the latter country— A tax was first levied under Elizabeth for the 
arose from the feudal system, service in war being support of “maimed soldiers and mariners but 
performed under that tenure ; the greater vassals so early as the days of which we are writing grants 
holding immediately of the respective crowns, of money were occasionally made by the sovereigns 
under that obligation; and the inferior vassals from of England to men wounded in action. Thus, in 
the others, on the express condition of appearing in the ordinances of Edward lY,, "we find an allow- 
arms under their lord’s standard, whenever he should ance of four marks per annum to John Sclatter, a 
require their services. This was enforced by the private soldier of foot, who had lost a hand at the 
right of confiscation, or resumption of the lands battle of Wakefield; and ten pounds per annum to 
granted under the condition, although the usual j another, for gallantry at the battle of Sherborne, 
punishment was a pecuniary fine. Every possessor j A Scottish war being the first undertaking of 
of a knight’s fee in England, where there were I Henry IV, on his accession, the old rivalry and 
more than 60,000, was obliged to furnish one | hostility between the great border lords, Piercy 
soldier for the king’s service during forty days in I and Douglas, flamed out anew, and the flower of 
each year. ^ ^ ^ | the Lothians fell in battle at Nisbet Muir. Incensed 

So early as the reign of Edward IL, we find a j by that disaster, Archibald, fourth Earl of Douglas, 
chirurgeon for every 1,900 men. His pay was four- ;■ aftenvards a Marshal of France, collected 10,000 
pence per diem. Henry V. had one Suigeon and ; men, and accompanied by Murdoch Stuart, eldest 
twelve assistants with his array; and they rank thus ; son of the Duke of Albany, the Earls of Moray and 
in his military code, drawn up at Manse : “ Soldiers, : Angus, together with Fergus Macdowal, Lord of 
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Galloway, at tbe head of the fierce Celtic clajis of 
the southern Highlands, entered England, and, in 
the usual fashion, laid waste ail the beautiful border 
land to the gates of Newcastle, At this crisis Henry 


content or refugee, collected a powerful army ; and 
resolved to intercept the Scots when on their home- 
ward march, encumbered by spoil and with herds 
of cattle, and while they seemed lulled into security 
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IV., whose wanton invasion of Scotland in the pre- 
ceding year had drawn the present expedition on 
himself, was engaged in suppressing the Welsh 
insurrection under Owen Glendower ; but he had 
left the charge of the English frontier in the able 
hands of the Earl of Northumberland and his son, 
the gallant Hotspur. These experienced leaders, 
together with the Earl of March, who was well 
skilled in border warfare, and was a Scottish mal- 


by the apparent fear of the English borderers— a 
policy which was completely successful. 

On his northern march, the Earl of Douglas had 
reached Wooler ere he received intelligence that 
Hotspur, at the head of a strong army, was barring 
the way to Scotland, and advancing to attack him. 
On this he immediately took up a position on an 
eminence called Homildon Hill ; and though the 
high courage of Douglas, like that of all the men of 





MARCHES EVIL COUHSEL. 


his race, is unquestionable, his errors as a leader 
were many and grave. The position he chose was 
completely commanded by several other eminences, 
especially by one directly in front of his line ; and 
of it, by the most singular fatality, he quietly per- 
mitted the English, on the 7th of May, 1402, to 
possess themselves, and form in order of battle. 
The dense ranks of the Scottish spearmen were 
thus exposed to the point-blank arrows of the 
English archers, who composed a very large portion 


scarcely penetrate their hies, making it impossible 
for them to wield their weapons/^ The Scottish 
pikemen, most of whom were dad in light armour, 
fell iu hundreds over each other; and many of 
their knights, who still adhered to the old- 
fashioned chain-mail, found it no defence against 
the deadly English shafts. They fell fast from 
their horses; and these, wounded, ungovernable, 
their breasts and flanks bristling with blood-stained 
arrows, galloped madly to and fro, trampling the 


THE BATTLE-FIELD OF SHREWSBURY (see page 


of Pierc/s army, while the old movement inaugu- 
rated by Bruce-- their dispersion by a charge of light 
horse— -was never thought of Too well might 
the archers of England boast that each of them 
carried twelve Scotsmen’s lives in his belt. With 
his characteristic impetuosity, Hotspur proposed an 
immediate charge on the Scottish spears at the 
head of his mounted men-at-arms ; but the renegade 
Earl of March, seizing the reins of his bridle, sug- 
gested that the archers should first empty their 
quivers. Marching to the front, in obedience to 
this evil genius of his country, tlxe English archers 
Doured in their volleys “ thick as hail upon their 
foes, whose ranks,’’ sa3rs an ancient writer,' “were 
so closely wedged together that a breath ot air could 


! dead and the dying together. By the statutes 
^ of Robert L, every peasant in Scotland who 
I possessed a cow was compelled to procure a bow 
and sheaf of twenty -four arrows, or a spear and 
coat of mail; but with the former weapon they 
never excelled. Now, at Homildon, the northern 
bowmen attempted to place the fight on a more 
equal footing ; but, distracted by the confusion 
and carnage around them, their arrows either fell 
short of the English ranks, or their flights were in- 
effectual. It was when the Scots were in this sore 
extremity that Sir John Swinton of that an 
aged knight of distinguished valour, exclaimed: 
“Why stand we thus, to be shot down like deer? 
Where is our wonted courage ? Are to be 
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still, as if our hands were nailed to our lances? 
Follow me, and let us at least sell our lives as dearly 
.as:' we 'Can P' 

This brave proposition won Mm the admiration 
of Adam Gordon, a young border noble, who had 
long been at deadly feud with S win ton. Leaping 
from his horse, he knelt before him, and, in the 
grand spirit of that chivalric age, he begged forgive- 
ness for his past hate, and to obtain the honour of 
knighthood from Ms sword — “For from a hand 
more noble than thine, Swinton, can I never receive 
the honour/' 

Swinton acceded to the request, and embraced 
his former foe. The two knights then remounted, 
and at the head of one hundred lances flung them- 
selves at full speed upon the foe ; but being totally 
unsupported, the whole of this little band and its 
two leaders were overpowered and slain. Earl 
Douglas now made a final effort to retrieve the 
day, by making, when the movement was too late, a 
desperate charge at the head of his men-at-arms, 
with axe and lance ^ — a step which hastened Ms own 
overthrow. 

Retiring regularly on their cavalry, the English still 
continued that deadly rain of arrows under which 
the advancing Scots began to waver, and at last to 
break and retreat. Then, with a shout, the archers, 
relinquishing their bows for the short axe and 
daggers, rushed among them, mingled with the 
cavalry, and slew or captured many of the invaders. 
By them the battle was entirely won ; of the men- 
at-arms under Piercy, scarcely one drew a sword 
or laid a lance in rest The loss of the victors was 
very trifling, but that of the Scots was great One 
author (Tindal, in his Notes to Rapin) estimates 
it at 10,000 men, which is absurd ; but 1,500 of 
them were certainly drowned in the Tweed. 

Douglas lost an eye, and was otherwise wounded 
in four places. Sir John Swinton; Sir Adam 
Gordon, of that ilk and Huntly ; Sir John Living- 
stone, of Callender; Sir Alexander Ramsay, of 
Dalhousie ; Sir Walter Scott, of Murdieston ; Sir 
Waiter Sinclair, and many other knights and 
esquires, lay dead on the field : while among the 
prisoners of Hotspur were the Earl of Douglas ; 
Murdoch, son of Robert the Regent Duke of 
Albany; Stuart of Lorn; the Master of Dalkeith; 
Logan of Restalrig — in all some eighty nobles and 
knights, belonging to the first families in Scotland, 
a most unfortunate capture, as they ultimately 
proved, for Henry IV. of England 

More than ever did the result of that 7th of May 
prove that the flower of England’s feudal infantry 
were her archers. Made either from yew, ash, 
hazel, or elm, the bow was put into the hands of 


every English boy at the age of seven, and it ceased 
not to furnish him with sport and occupation till 
years deprived his arm of strength and his eye of 
skill; and from the Conquest down to the intro- 
duction of the musket, tire use of this weapon was 
enforced by the English legislature. The following 
is the description of an English archer, as given by 
Ralph Smithe:— - 

** Captains and officers should be skilful of that 
most noble weapon, and to see that their soldiers, 
according to their draught and strength, have good 
; bows, well nocked, well strynged, everie strynge 
I wMppe in their nock, and in the middles rubbed 
with wax; braser and shooting-glove; some spare 
strynges as aforesaid. Everie man one shefe of 
arrows with a case of leather, defensible against the 
rayne; and in the same foure-and-twenty arrows, 

I whereof eight of them should be lighter than the 
residue, to gall or astonye the enemy with the hail- 
; shot of light arrowes. Let everie man have a 
brigandine, or little cote of plate ; a skull (cap), or 
hufkin ; a maul of lead, five foot in length; and a 
pike, and the same hanging by Ms side, with a 
hook and dagger. Being thus furnished, teach them 
by masters to march, shoote, and retyre, keeping 
their faces to the enemy. Some time put them in 
great nowmbers, as to batteli appertayneth, and 
thus use them oftentymes till they be perfecte ; for 
those men in batteli or skirmish cannot be spared. 

A royal and more recent author says, “A first- 
rate English archer who in a single minute was, 
unable to draw and discharge his bow twelve times. , 
with a range of 250 yards, and who in these twelve; 
shots once missed Ms man, was very lightly/ 
esteemed.” 

Shrewsbury. 

Henry IV. received the tidings of the victory at 
Homildon with the liveliest satisfaction ; but, in 
consequence of his own pride and imprudence, it 
led to events which placed his throne in imminent 
peril. By the laws of chivalry, all captives taken 
in war belonged then entirely to the victor, who 
might ransom or retain them at his pleasure. In 
violation of this law, Henry, on the 22nd September, 
1402, dispatched from Winchester a prohibition 
to the Earl of Northumberland /' to dispose of the 
Scotch prisoners taken at the batteli of Humbledon,” 
either by ransom or otherwise, till he received 
further instructions on the subject. The secret of 
this order was that Henry had certain designs on 
Scotland, which the detention of so many noble 
captives would greatly facilitate ; but it was felt as 
an insult and injustice by Hotspur and his father. 
To soften them, Henry, in the plenitude of his folly 
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and on the former by letters- 

patent the Scottish earldom of Douglas. As this 
would require to be won and held by the sword, it 
was a kind of joke that Piercy^s temper could ill 
brook, especially as he had another ground of re- 
sentinent against the king, in his refusal to ransom 
Sir Edward Mortimer, their kinsman, from Owen 
Glen dower, because he was meanly jealous of the 
superior rights of the house of Mortimer. So the 
Piercys resolved to dethrone the ungrateful mon- 
arch whom they had helped to place on the throne, 
and to exalt in his place the young Earl of March. 
For this purpose they formed a coalition which 
seemed almost irresistible. They granted the Earl 
of Douglas his liberty, on condition that he and all 
his friends and followers should join them; and they 


whom he alleged to be concealed among the 
Scots ; and if he was dead, for the Earl of March 
On this Hotspur had hastened to North Wales, 
where he possessed considerable influence, ac- 
companied by Douglas and the Scottish knights ; 
and*, his uncle, the Earl of Worcester, who was 
Lieutenant of South Wales, joined him with ail the 
forces he could muster. The archers of Cheshire, 
a race of men devoted to the late king, answered 
his summons to a man ; but Henry had marched 
into Shrewsbury with all his followers, at the very 
time that the glitter of the insurgents' armour could 
be descried from its picturesque old wails, and ere 
a junction had been formed by the troops of the 
flery and impetuous Hotspur and those of the 
wild, gloomy, and enthusiastic Glendower. The 


admitted into this strange confederacy Glendower, i former, diSitppointed by this, but not discouraged, 
who promised to join 
them with at least 
10,000 mountaineers 
when they drew near 
Wales ; and they pro- 
posed to divide Eng- 
land among them, as 
if it were already 
escheated property. 

Mortimer, on behalf 
of his nephew, the 
Earl of March, was to 
obtain all the country 
from the Trent and 
the Severn to the south- 
east limits of the king- 
dom; the Piercys were 
to have all the land 

from the Trent to the borders, while the district 
north of the Severn was to belong to Owen Glen- 
dower. Save in the case of the latter, these con- 
spirators were uninspired by any patriotism ; all 
was grasping selfishness and a desire for vengeance.' 

As for Douglas and the other Scots, they served 
Hotspur to pay their ransom ; and to fight against 
the King of England was to fight the common 
enemy of their country. 

Fortunately for England, the talents and activity 
of Henry I V. were equal to this great crisis, and he 
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drew up his troops 
at Haytleyfieid, four 
miles distant from 
Shrewsbury, and pre- 
pared for a battle that 
was to prove one of 
the most severe and 
sanguinaiy in the civil 
warn of England. 

In the evening, Hot- 
spur, who was then in 
his thirty-sixth year, 
and in the zenith o( 
his military fame, Go- 
vernor of Berwick, and 
Warden of the East 
Marches of England, 
sent a manifesto to 
Henry, In that document he renounced his allegi- 
ance, set the monarch at defiance, and, in the name 
of his father and uncle, enumerated all the grievances 
of which he alleged the nation had to complain. 
He upbraided him with the perjury of which he had 
been guilty, when, on landing at Ravenspur, he had 
sworn upon the gospels that he had no other in- 
ten tioii than to recover the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
would ever remain a faithful subject to King 
Richard, whom he had first dethroned and then 
murdered. He charged him again with peijury, in 
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had at hand a body of troops with which he had ■ loading the nation with heavy taxes; he reproached 
been intending to act against the Scots ; and with | him with tampering in the Parlia,mentary elections 
them he instantly marched westward, by messen- j acts whichhehad himself before imputed to Richard, 
gers directing ail his faithful subjects to join him. ! and made one reason for his dethronement 
Mortimer by this time had married the daughter j This manifesto filled the heart of the king with 
of Owen Glendower, and informed the more | rancorous fury, and the next day, the 23rd of July, 
trusty of his own retainers that he had joined j 1403? saw the adverse armies, each mustering 


the Welsh chief in a righteous quarrel, with the 
view of winning the crown again for King Richard, 


about 14,000 men, ready to engage among the fields 
and upland slopes, in view of the people of Shrews- 
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bury. So doubtful was Henry of the result, that lie 
sent the abbot of that place with certain proposals 
of peace, which were rejected by the advice of 
Worcester. 

" Then,” cried Henry, “ banners, advance ! ” and 
the air began to resound with the adverse war- 
cries of ^‘St. George !” and “ Esperance, Piercy !”— 
the latter being the motto of Hotspur, whose crest 
was a lion — ^and the archers on each side began to 
discharge their arrows with the usual murderous 
effect Piercy and Douglas, who a year before 
had been enemies and rivals, were now comrades 
and friends ; and, with thirty chosen knights, rode 
side by side, as they hewed a way for themselves 
into the very heart of Heniy’s host. Douglas had 
sworn that the King of England should that day die 
by his hand, and he sought him all over the field. 
But Henry, acting under the advice of the Scottish 
Earl of March, had prudently changed his armour, 
and, as a simvfle man-at-arms, was doing his duty 
elsewhere, and had his horse killed under him. He 
had several gentlemen, however, dressed in the 
royal insignia of England, and the sword of the 
one-eyed Dougl.^.s rendered this honour fatal to 
most of them, Sir William Blount among others. 

** I marvel to see so many kings rising again I ” 
exclaimed the bewildered Scot Where do they 
all come from ? ” 

Hotspur and he bore all before them for a time. 
The king's guards were dispersed, his standard 
beaten to the ground, and the Prince of Wales 
received a wound on the face. Disappointed in 
their expectations of slaying the king, Hotspur 


and Douglas were cutting a passage back through 
those who had closed upon their rear, when the 
former fell, neither by the hand of the king or 
Harry of Monmouth, but by a random arrow, 
which pierced his brain at the very moment he had 
lifted the ventaille of his helmet for air, or to 
issue an order. This decided the victory, for with 
him fell the courage and the cause of his followers, 
who now dispersed in all directions. In this un- 
happy strife there fell 2,300 gentlemen alone. Those 
of the greatest distinction lost under the banner 
of the king were the Earl of Stafford, Sir Hugh 
Shirley, Sir Nicholas Gansel, Sir Hugh Mortimer, 
Sir John Massey, Sir William Blount, and Sir John 
Calverley. About 6,000 private men fell, of these 
two-thirds were followers of Hotspur. All the 
Scottish auxiliaries perished, save Douglas and 
the Earl of Worcester. The former was wounded 
in his knee, and was released with the courtesy 
due to his rank ; but the latter was beheaded at 
Shrewsbury, and his skull was placed upon London 
Bridge. Boethius asserts that Douglas slew cer- 
tainly four that were armed on all points like King 
Henry, who, according to Walsingham, killed thirty- 
six men with his own hand. The body of the 
gallant Hotspur was buried with his permission ; 
afterwards altering his mind, he barbarously had it 
exhumed, dismembered, and placed on poles in the 
highways. 

The Earl of NorthumI erland afterwards fled to 
Scotland. Returning, after five years of wandering, 
peril, and penury, he was slain at Tadcaster, in 
A^orkshire. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

AGINCOURT, 1415. 


The empty title of King of France ” was claimed 
until recent years by our monarchs ’ but Harry of 
Monmouth was the only English sovereign who 
ever really deserved the name. Taking advantage 
of the civil war which convulsed France, after his 
accession he revived the claim of Edward III., and 
demanded the fuMlment of the Treaty of Bretigny. 
In derision of this, there came from the Dauphin for 
answer a bale of tennis-balls, as a gentle hint that 
the young King of England was fitter for such 
sports than the rougher game, of war. Stung by 
this insult, Henry V. prepared for battle. The 
Duke of Bedford was appointed Regent ; the royal 
jewels were pawned, loans were raised, and the 


great barons were called to arms : and though some 
delays arose in consequence of a plot in favour of 
the Earl of March — a plot for which Lord Scroop 
and Richard of Cambridge had to die— a fleet bore 
Henry with an army 30,000 strong (6,000 were 
horse) from Southampton to the mouth of the 
Seine. In five weeks he reduced the strong for- 
tress of Harfleur, on the right bank of the river ; 
and then, with an army reduced to nearly half its 
original number by sickness, wounds, and deser- 
tion, he formed the bold resolution of cutting a pas- 
sage to. Calais by the same route as that pursued 
by Edward HI. when he marched his troops to 
victoiy. This daring march of a hundred miles, 
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through every species of opposition and danger, 
began on the 8th of October. The English moved 
in three Golnmns, with cavalry on their flanks. 
But Henry found the bridges of the Somme broken 
down, and the fords rendered perilous by lines of 
pointed stakes, till, after some delay, one undefended 
place was discovered near St. Quentin. He crossed 
rapidly, and marched upon Calais ; while the Con- 
stable of France quietly awaited his approach at the 
village of Agincourt, on the left of the road from 
Abbeville to St Omer. 

It is strange that in all these operations we hear- 
nothing more of cannon, which the English cer- 
tainly possessed at home ; for when Henry besieged 
Berwick, in 1405, we are told that a shot from one 
great gun so shattered a tower that the gates were 
instantly thrown open by the alarmed garrison. 
Hand-guns were not yet invented, and the bow 
was still the king of English weapons. In those 
days, when men-at-arms encountered each other 
the slaughter was seldom great: many were 
unhorsed, when they lay helpless until assisted to 
rise again ; and in hot weather many were suffo- 
cated or choked in blood if their visors were not 
unclasped. Those among them who perished by 
sword-cut or lance-thrust were few in comparison to 
the slaughter made when they found an opening in a 
square of infantry, or came suddenly on unprotected 
archers. Hence we see that at Bannockburn the 
yeomanry of the English army perished almost to a 
man under the lances of the Scottish knights ; at 
Fiodden the Scottish bill-men were cut to pieces 
by the English men-at-arms ; and at Homildon the 
Scots, and at Cressy and Poictiers the French, 
were destroyed chiefly by the volleys of the English 
archers. 

In the English military equipment of the time of 
Henry V., a plume in the apex of the helmet was 
a leading feature, and the form of the helmet itself 
was remarkably beautiful, with an orle or chaplet 
around it. The breastplates had become globular, 
and the steel gorget was replacing the ancient 
camail which had hitherto protected the throat. 
Hanging sleeves of rich cloth were sometimes worn 
with the armour ; the lance-rests were hooks just | 
below the right breast; two-handed swords with I 
heavy blades were introduced at this time; and a, 
pole-axe was usually carried by commanders in the | 
field. in his Chronicles, describes the ; 

English archers as being for the most part without 
armour, and in jackets, with their hose loose, with- ; 
out hats or caps, and often barefooted. Their 
hatchets or swords hung at their girdle. St Remy 
says that they were not bareheaded, and that many 
of them wore caps of mr hQuUl% or boiled leather,. 


and others of wicker-work, crossed over with bars 
of iron. He was present at the glorious field of 
Agincourt, and tells us how young Henry of Eng- 
land, at break of day, heard three masses in 
succession clad in all his armour save his helmet 
and emblazoned surcoat After the last mass, they 
“brought him the armour for his head, which was 
a very handsome baseinet with a baviere, upon 
which he had a very rich crown of gold circled over 
like an imperial crown.” If this means with arches, 
it is the first instance of an English monarch wear- 
ing a closed crown. 

Another historian says, “ His helmet was of 
polished steel, surmounted by a crown sparkling 
with jewels, and on his surcoat were emblazoned 
the arms of England and of France.” 

The night before Agincourt was dark and rainy-,- 
and to the toil-worn English it was one of hope 
and fear, for 100,000 French lay there before them ; 
thus the odds against them were as seven to one. 
Amid the darkness of the October night, and the ^ 
sheets of descending rain, they could see the whole 
landscape glittering with the watch-fires of the 
French ; and frequent bursts of their laughter and 
merriment were borne on the passing wind, from 
those who were grouped about these fires or their 
banners, as they fixed the ransom of the English 
king and his wealthy barons. As for the common 
soldiers, they were all to be put to the sword, with- 
out mercy. Confident in their overwhelming 
numbers, they never conceived the possibility of 
defeat; yet could they forget that they were posted ' 
within but a few miles of Cressy ? 

As men who had staked their lives and the war- 
like honour of England on the issue of the coming 
day, the soldiers of Henry spent the night in repose, 
in making their wills and confessions, and preparing 
for battle with that gravity, order, and decorum 
which have ever been characteristic of British troops. 
The king himself took but little repose. He visited 
the different quarters of the army, and, during a 
brief season of moonlight sent certain captains of 
skill to examine tlie ground ; and, to keep the hearts 
of the men cheerful, he ordered the trumpets, drums, 
and fifes to play at intervals during the night ; but 
history fails to record the airs by w^hich he sought 
to recall the memory of their homes, or the deeds 
of other days. So the night passed away; the 
French watch-fires died out, and the dawn stole on 
— the dawn of that great Feast of St, Crispin, tlie 25 th 
of October, 141 5. After solemn prayer, he formed 
his army in three great divisions, with two wings. 

The archers, on whom he rested his principal 
hope, heposted in front ofthe men-at-arms. “ Their 
w^ell-earned reputation in former battles,” saya 
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Lingard, tersely, “and their savage appearance on 
this day, struck terror into their enemies. ■ Many 
had stripped themselves naked; the others had 
bared their arms and breasts, that they might 
exercise their limbs with more ease and execution. 
Besides his bow and arrows, battle-axe and sword, 
each bore a large, strong stake on his shoulder, 
which he was instructed to fix obliquely before him 


victory, it will be plain that we owe it to His good- 
ness. If He do not, the fewer we are will be 
the less loss to England. But fight With your 
usual courage, and God and the justice of 
our cause shall protect us.’ A similar burst 
of courage was exhibited by a Welsh captain 
named David Gam, who, on being sent to recon- 
noitre the enemy, reported that “ there were 
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m the ground, and thus oppose a rampart to the 
charge of the French cavalry/' 

As Henry in the morning rode from division 
to division, and from banner to banner, mounted 
on a little grey palfrey at first, cheering and 
exhorting his troops, he chanced to hear a gen- 
tleman express a wish to a friend “that some of 
the good knights who were idle in England 
might by a miracle be transported to the field of 
battle."' 

“ No," exclaimed King Henry, “ I would not 
have a single man more. If God gives us the 


enough to be killed, enough to be taken, and 
enough to mn away/' 

The French order of battle resembled the Eng- 
lish, save that in some parts where the latter were 
but four files deep the former were thirty. 

The Constable of France, Charles d'Albret, Comte 
de Dreux,led the first line ; the Dukes of Bar and 
D'Alengon led the second; the Lords of Marie and 
Falconberg led the third. The distance between 
the two armies at first w'as about a quarter of a 
mile, and the ground between them was wet and 
naarshy with the rain of the past ni^ 
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With the French army were 500 heavily-mailed 
men-at-arms, and a body of crossbow-men, sent by 
John of Nevers, the Duke of Burgundy. Thus the 
disproportion between the armies was enormous; 
indeed, so small was the force of the English^ that 
in opposing the three lines of the enemy Henry had 
literally three battles to fight 

Before the action began Henry was surprised to 
see three French knights ride boldly across to the 
English lines, desiring to speak with him. One of 
them, Jacques, the Baron de Helly, Marechal of 
France, had been a prisoner of war in England, 
where he was accused of having broken his parole ; 
and he now took this opportunity of denying the 
charge, and offering to meet in single combat, and 
in front of both armies, any man who should dare 
to repeat it 

This is not a time for single combats/^ replied 
the king. “ Go tell your countrymen to prepare for 
battle before night ; and doubt not that for the vio- 
lation of your word you shall a second time forfeit 
your liberty, if not your life.” 

“ Sire,” retorted Helly, “ I shall receive no orders 
from you. Charles is our sovereign ; him weobeyj 
and for him we shall fight against you whenever 
we think proper.” 

‘‘Away, then; and take care I am not before 
you,” cried Henry, stepping forward. “ Banners, 

Then Sir Thomas Erpingham threw his warder 
in the air, and the lines knelt while the men kissed-— 
some say bit — ^the earth; and at the distance of 
twenty paces from the French the English ranks 
halted and raised a loud cheer. 

Henry could only form two lines. Edward, Duke 
of Kent, led the first, aided by the Lords Beaumont 
and Willoughby and Sir John Cornwall, afterwards 
Baron Fanhope. Henry in person led the second, 
mounted on a white horse ; near him floated the 
standard of England, and he was assisted by his 
brother, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester; Mowbray, 
the Earl Marshal ; and the Earls of Oxford and Suf- 
folk. The men who were armed with spears, bills, 
and halberds closed the rear, under Thomas, Earl 
of Dorset, afterwards Duke of Exeter. 

Prior to all this, and while the morning was dusk, 
the king had secretly detached a body of 400 
lances, who concealed themselves in a wood on 
the enemy’s left, while 200 archers were posted in 
a low meadow and hidden by bushes on their right 
Aware that the enemy far exceeded him in cavalry, 
and that his infantry, the chief strength of his 
army, would probably be broken by the first charge, 
he had commanded some archers who were in the 
van to plant their stakes in front ; but as the French 


I did not advance, on the signal being made as 
I described by Erpingham, the king cried, “ Let us 
break through them, in the name of the Holy 
Trinity ] ” On this, the archers in front, under 
the Duke of York, began to pour their volleys upon 
the French ; and being all chosen men, of great 
I strength and dexterity, they did terrible execution, 
S all the more so that the array of the enemy was so 
close or dense — ^being thirty files deep— that men 
could scarcely move. Spurring on their horses, and 
shouting their war-cries, the French men-at-arms 
came thundering on, with flashing lance and sword, 
to cut to pieces the archers ; but the latter retreated 
quickly to the rear of their stakes, “ a wonderful dis- 
cipline, in which the king had exercised them himself 
for some days.” Floundering amid the wet clayey 
soil, the mailed cavalry came on, only to recoil from 
the pointed stakes and that withering shower of 
arrows ; while at the same moment the archers among 
the bushes on their flank now rose suddenly and 
opened upon them. The wounded men and horses 
discomposed the ranks ; the nan'ow ground in 
which they were compelled to act hindered them 
from recovering order, and over all the French 
front began to reign confusion and dismay. Many 
of their horses sank to their knees in the mud. 

As they began to recoil, the archers slung their 
bows, and rushed among them with hatchets and 
halberds, Swords and mallets, and all were now 
engaged in what the battles of those days always 
became— a wild and mingled mass of all arms, 
fighting men and horses. Henry, who had now 
dismounted and fought on foot, conspicuous alike 
by his valour, his glittering armour, and golden 
crown, in attempting to pierce the second line of 
French, under the Duke d'Alen9on, was exposed 
to no ordinary danger. The Duke of Gloucester 
was beaten to the ground by the battle-axe of the 
Duke d^Alenqon, but Henry drove back all about 
him, and saved his kinsman. Animated by rage 
and despair, the French prince now turned his 
weapon on Henry, and clove the gold crown on 
his helmet Henry struck him to the ground, slew 
two of his attendants, and would have slain him, 
had not he called out— 

“ Hold, I yield ; I am Alen^on 1” 

On this tbe King of England held fbrtli his hand, ^ 
but the duke was instantly killed. Eighteen French 
knights had registered a solemn vow to slay the 
former, and some of these who fought their way 
to where they saw the royal standard flying actually 
beat Henry down upon his knees— the chief k these 
were Brunelet de Massinguehem, and Ganio de 
Bornenviile— but in a few minutes all of them 
perished to a man., “ Tire French fell in. heaps,” 
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says a writer, >^some of these frightful piles reach- 
ing to the height of a man, from the top or the sides 
of which the two parties alternately fought, as if 
these mounds of carnage had been common ram- 
parts/^ It was a miracle that Henry escaped, as 
he was a mark for the weapon of every Frenchman 
who could reach him. The death of Alen^on so 
utterly discouraged the troops that, despite all the 
exertions of the Constable d'Albret, they began to 

take flight. 

Their third line, being still fresh and in good 
order, might certainly have restored for France the 
failing fortune of the day ^ but their hearts were 
already sinking, and when they saw the 400 
English lances advancing at a rapid trot from the 
wood upon their left flank, they gave way, and, 
without striking a blow, left to the mercy of an 
almost victorious enemy the broken troops of the 
second line, which it was their duty to cover and 
support. The conflict still continued, for now the 
English had nothing more to do than kill or cap- 
ture as they pleased. 

King Henry, perceiving that the troops of the 
third line were hovering at a little distance, as if 
preparing to return, sent to them a herald with a 
message to leave the field instantly or they should 
receive no quarter. This menace succeeded almost 
beyond his expectation, as they instantly retired, 
and the battle was won ; but still the slaughter was 
not over. Word was suddenly brought to Henry 
that the routed enemy was now in his rear. 
Astonished by an incident so unexpected, he hur- 
ried to the summit of an eminence that lay between 
the field and his camp at Maisoncelles, and saw 
that the greatest disorder prevailed there. His 
baggage -guard was dispersed, and seeking flight 
from some unknown assailants. Supposing the 
battle was about to be renewed, he ordered the 
instant destruction of all the prisoners save those of 
rank ; and a new and dreadful slaughter of the de- 
fenceless and unarmed continued till 14,000 were 
slain, before he discovered his mistake and stopped 
it. The broil in the camp was occasioned by a 
band of 600 fugitives, led by Robert de Bournon- 
ville, Isambart d’ Agincourt, and others ; who having 
left the battle ^‘ betimes,” and knowing that Henry’s 
camp was but slenderly protected, betook them to 
the work of pillaging it, till attacked and put to 
flight 

In this battle, so memorable alike to England 
and to France, the French lost the Constable 
d’Albret, the Dukes of Alen^on and Brabant, the 
Count de Nevers, the Duke of Bar, the Counts of 
Vaudemont, Marie, Roussi, and Falconberg, more 
tlian a hundred of different ranks who had banners 


borne before them, 1,500 knights, and 7,000 sol 
diers. Of the English there were slain only the 
Duke of York, the young Earl of Suffolk, and, if- 
we are to believe certain English historians, four 
knights, one squire, and twenty-four soldiers. De 
Mezeray reckons the loss at 1,600 men, and Mon^ 
strelet at one hundred more than that number. 
The most eminent among the prisoners were the 
Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the Marshal Bouci- 
cault, and the Counts of Vendome and Richemont 
Orleans was found wounded, under a heap of dead, 
by the archers when plundering on the field; and 
perceiving some signs of life in him, they carried 
him to King Henry, who ordered him to be treated 
with all care and courtesy. He was author of some 
of the earliest poetical valentines known, and some 
written by him when in the Tower of London are 
now preserved in the British Museum. The king 
now sent for Montjoy, a French herald, who came 
for permission to bury the dead, and said to him — 

“Towhombelongsthisvictory?” 

“To you, sire,” replied Montjoy. 

“And what castle is that which we can perceive 
in the distance?” 

“ It is called the castle of Agincourt, sire.” 

“ Then let this be called the battle of Agincourt,” 
said Henry. He further added that the sins of 
France, and not his soldiers, had wrought her defeat, 
and ordered the hymn, ^’‘Non nobis, Domine^'^ to he 
chanted by the whole army. To John Wodehouse, 
of Kimberley, in Norfolk, for bravery in this field, he 
granted an augmentation of honour to his coat-of- 
arms— viz., on the chevron, gouites de sang (drops of 
blood), with the motto, “ 

That shattered host could now achieve no more. 
Henry at once marched to Calais with his prisoners, 
and thence proceeded to Dover, where the people, in 
their joy to welcome a monarch so gallant and heroic, 
rushed into the water to receive and to bear him 
ashore. On the 23rd of November, just a month 
after the battle, and while the hearts of the people 
were brimming over with enthusiam, amid shouting 
crowds and waving banners, he made his triumphal 
entry into London. At Blackheath he was received 
by the mayor and aldermen, arrayed in orient grained 
scarlet, “and 400 commoners, in beautiful murrey, 
all with rich collars and chains, and on horseback.” 
At St. Thomas \ Watering he was met by all the 
clergy in solemn procession, ^vith sumptuous vest- 
ments, crosses, and censers. The then quaint and 
narrow old streets were gaily decorated. A giant 
stood on the central tower of London Bridge ; and 
a St George, armed at all points, was placed at 
the gate next the city. The tower of the conduit 
on Cornhill was decked with scarlet cloth ; the cross 
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of Chepe was concealed by '' a noble castiie,” from 
whence came forth “a chorus of virgins, with 
timbrel and dance, as to another David coming 
from the slaughter of Goliath; and their song of 
congratulation was, nVelcome, Henry the Fifte, 
King of England and France I ' ” And amid all 
this pageantry the king passed to his devotions in 
old St PauFs : and so modest was he in his nature, 
that he would not permit his braised and battered 
helmet to be exhibited, as a trophy of his valour, 
to the people ; but after his death it was hung 
above his tomb in Westminster Abbey. There, 
too, were placed the shield and war-saddle he used 
on that terrible Feast of St. Crispin, at Agincourt, 
which put all France in mourning. 

Subsequent to that event there ensued some 
fighting by sea. To retake Harfleur, in which 
Henry had left a garrison under the Earl of Dorset, 
the French besieged it on the land side, under the 
new Constable d*Armagnac j while a squadron, 
under the Vice-Admiral Narbonne, with a fleet of 
Castilian and Genoese ships, which had attacked 
Portsmouth, Southampton, and the Isle of Wight, 
blocked it up by sea. Dorset made a brave de- 
fence, but he had only some 1,500 men, and being 
reduced to the direst extremity, he was on the point 
of capitulating, when a fleet of 400 sail, under the 
Duke of Bedford, having on board 20,000 English, 
wasseensteeringfortheraouthof the Seine. Bedford 
had with him the Earl Marshal, and the Earls of 
Oxford, Huntingdon, Warwick, Arundel, Salisbury, 
and Devonshire. Perceiving that it was impossible 
to succour the little garrison without first breaking 
through the blockade formed by the combined 
fleets of the Constable, of John IL of Castile (then 


an infant), and of the Genoese, whose ruler was 
Thomas Fregosso, an elective duke, he instantly 
made the signal for battle, and, being to windward, 
bore down upon them, grappled, and engaged. 
Long, bloody, and furious was the engagement; 
but the three allies were totally defeated, and 500 
sail (among which were five Genoese carracks, ships 
from their size then supposed to be impregnable) 
were taken or sunk, with all on board. And as 
nothing then prevented the Duke of Bedford from 
throwing succour into Harfleur, the Constable raised 
the siege and retired. This signal sea-fight is said 
to have occurred about the end of July. 

Henry V. was undoubtedly the great restorer of 
the English navy, and during his brilliant career 
in France his attention was constantly directed to 
guarding the coast, and the erection of fortifica- 
tions at Portsmouth and other places ; and when, 
on the renewal of the war, in 1417, he made pre- 
parations for again returning to the Continent, 
when he embarked his army of 25,500 men at 
Dover his fleet consisted of 1,500 ships. Two of 
these vessels had sails of purple, adorned with the 
arms of England and France. One was named 
“ the King^s Chamber, the other ‘' the King's 
HalF — as a kind of proof that he affected to keep 
his Court at sea, and considered his ships royal, 
like his palace. In this force he had no less than 
16,000 men-at-arms; and for the first time we 
hear of a long train of artillery, and other warlike 
engines, meaning those of the past ages. The 
shields of the knights on board the ships of 
those days were all fixed round the gunwale, as 
a kind of ornament and additional bulwark in 
battle. 
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BaujA' ■ ^ ! 

When Henry re-landed in France, that country ; 
was rent by civil dissensions ; and slowly but surely | 
he extended Ms conquests, until the fail of Rouen, I 
after a siege of six months, laid all Normandy at 1 
his feet, while his path to the throne of France was ^ 
opened by an unforeseen circumstance. The foul : 
murder of the Duke of Burpndy threw all that ; 
prince’s faction, thirsting for vengeance, on the ; 
side of Hen^3^ He was thus enabled to dictate i 
the famous Treaty of Troyes, by which the crown 
of France was transferred to the House of Lancas- J 


ter. How true seemed his reply to the Pope’s 
legate, who urged peace shortly before this “ Do 
you not see that God has led me hither as 
by the hand.^ France has no sovereign ; I have 
just pretensions to that kingdom, and no one now 
thinks of resisting me. Can I have a more sensi- 
ble proof that the Being who disposes of empires 
has determined to put the crown of France on 
my head?” 

The three leading conditions of the treaty were, 
that Henry would receive in marriage the French 
Princess Catherine; that he should be Regent of 
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Fratice during the life of the imbecile Charles 
VI.; and that he should succeed to tiie French 
throne on that prince’s death, an event easily 
brought about in those days. But a short visit 
to England with his bride was suddenly clouded 
by disastrous tidings, which quickly recalled him 
to France. Reinforced by a large body of Scots, 
under the Earl of Buchan, the Dauphin had 
routed the English at Bauje, and slain the 
Duke of Clarence, Henry’s brother; and these 
events came about in the following manner, 
Robert HI, King of Scotland, fearing the power 
of his brother, resolved to send his son, Prince 
James, to France ; but the vessel in which he em- 
barked, being driven in a storm on the English 
coast, he was somewhat treacherously detained by 
Henry, who eventually gave the young prince a 
good education, which, however, failed to enable him 
to tame the fierce nobles and chiefs of his native 
kingdom. On these tidings coming to the castle 
of Rothesay, the old king died of grief. Years of 
a regency ensued in Scotland, and the young 
king was left unransomed in the hands of Henry. 
One of the secret springs of action in this affair has 
been fully explained by Tytler, in his historical re- 
marks on the supposed death of Richard IT., who 
was then believed to have escaped into Scotland, 
where he was fostered and protected by the Regent 
Albany, as a bugbear to Henry and his family. In 
the year 1419, when Albany was succeeded in the 
regency by his son, Murdoch, and while a war 
between England and Scotland was raging on 
the borders, the Due de Vendome arrived as am- 
bassador from Charles, the Dauphin of France, 
craving assistance against King Henry, and the 
request was not made in vain. The Scots, we are 
told, had beheld with natural alarm and jealousy 
the signal success of the English arms in France. 
If her ancient ally fell in the contest, it was just 
possible that Scotland might be humbled too ; 
hence it was resolved to send succour : and it is 
somewhat remarkable that the first signal defeat 
sustained by the English on the soil of France came 
from the hands of their fellow-islanders. 

Under Sir John Stuart, Earl of Buchan, youngest 
son of Robert, Duke of Albany, it was resolved to 
send an auxiliary force to France, in shipping that 
was to be provided by that country, and by Don 
Juan, King of Castile, and Alphonso the Infant of 
Arragon, with whom the Scots were in alliance. The 
two last-named princes promised a fleet of forty sail. 

Henry, who was at home with his young French 
queen, on hearing of these preparations, had ordered 
bis brother, Bedford, the Regent of France, to leave 
ao means untried for intercepting Buchan and his 
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Scots upon the sea ; but the order came too lat<^ 
and in the summer of 1420, the earl, who had 
embarked with a force stated by Balfour at 10,000 
by another at 7,000 men, was safely landed by 
the carracks of Castile and Arragon at Rochelle, 
whence they marched at once to the aid of the 
Dauphin, who was then about to attempt the re- 
duction of Languedoc, and who by a courief 
informed the earl that he had been deceived by the 
pretended reconciliation at Pouilly le Fort with the 
new Duke of Burgundy. 

Among the Scottish leaders who came with 
Buchan, were Sir John Stewart of Damley (con- 
stable of the troops), who was slain at the siege ol 
Orleans, in 1429 ; Archibald Douglas, Earl of Wig 
ton, afterwards Lord of Longueville and Marshal 
of France ; Sir Henry Cunningham of Kilmaurs ; 
Sir Robert Houston; Sir Hew Kennedy; Sir Alex- 
ander Buchanan, of that ilk, and Sir John Swinton, 
of that ilk, both slain at Verneuil ; Sir John Car- 
michael ; Sir William Crawford, killed at the siege 
of Clavell ; Sir Robert Maxw'ell, of Caldenvood, 
who died of his wounds at Chinon; and others, 
like them, all well-trained in the ceaseless war- 
fare of those stormy times. This expedition brings 
us to the earliest authentic record of an important 
feature in British history, the influence of the Scots 
in France ; and in the War Office “ Records of the 
First Regiment of Foot,” which now represents in 
an unbroken line the Scots of Lord Buchan, we find 
the following paragraph : — “It is recorded in history 
that so early as the year 882, Charles III. of France 
had twenty-four armed Scots, in whose fidelity and 
valour he reposed confidence, to attend his person 
as a guard. When Henry V., after having gained 
the memorable victory at Agincourt, was acknow- 
ledged as heir to the French throne by Charles VL, 
the Scots guard appear to have quitted the Court 
and taken part with the Dauphin, afterwards 
Charles VII., in his resistance to the new arrange- 
ment, which deprived him of the succession to the 
crown. At that time 7,000 men were sent from 
Scotland, under the Earl of Buchan, to assist the 
Dauphin ; and these auxiliaries having evinced 
signal gallantry on several occasions, especially at 
the battle of Bauj 4 &c., Charles selected from 
among them 100 men-at-arms and 100 archers for 
the protection of the royal person, subsequently, 
designated the ‘Gendarmes Ecossaises.’ The 
Scots continued with the French army, and 
signalised themselves at the capture of Avranches, 
in Normandy, in 1422 ; and at the battle of Crevant, 
in 1423. An additional force of 5,000 men was sent 
from Scotiand in 1424 ; and the Scots gave proof of 
personal bravery at the battle of Verneuil, and in 
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the attack on the English convoy under Sir John 
Fastolfe, in 1429 ; and after these repeated instances 
of gallantry, Charles VII selected a number of Scots 
gentlemen of quality and approved valour, whom 
he constituted a guard, and to which he gave pre- 
cedence over all the other troops in France, and 
this guard was designated ‘La Garde du Corps 
Ecossaises.’ 

To Buchan and his Scots wxre first assigned the 
town and Castle of Chatillon, in Touraine. Of 
their constitution some information is given us by 
the rules for war drawn up by King Robert III, 
for the regulation of the Scottish and French forces. 
‘‘ Pilage was forbidden, under pain of death. Any 
soldier killing another was to be instantly executed ; 
any soldier striking a gentleman was to lose Ms 
hand or his ears; any gentleman defying another 
was to be put under arrest. If knights rioted, they 
were to be deprived of their horses and armour ; and 
whoever unhorsed an Englishman was to have half 
his ransom.'' Blows ^vere soon exchanged between 
them and the English and Burgundians. Sir 
Robert Maxwell was mortally wounded, and expired 
at Chinon, bequeathing by will his coat of mail to 
his brother John, “and ten pounds to his little foot- 
page.” Their success in France so enraged King 
Henry, that he brought over with him in his next 
expedition the captive King of Scotland, in whose 
name he ordered Buchan and his forces to abstain 
from all acts of hostility. But to this the earl re- 
plied, “ that so long as his sovereign was a captive, 
and under the control of others, he did not feel 
himself bound to obey him.” This so enraged 
Henry that when he captured IMeaux he slaughtered 
thirty Scotsmen whom he found there in cold 
blood, on the plea “that they bore arms against 
their own king,” 

From the Chronicle of Monstrelet, we learn that 
the Duke of Clarence, who had been appointed 
Governor of Normandy, after being joined by .Sir 
Thomas Beaufort and two Portuguese captains of 
Free Lances, marched on Easter-eve towards Anjou, 
to attack the Scots and Dauphinois, who were led 
by Lord Buchan, the Lord de la Fayette, who was 
Seneschal of the Bourbonnois, and the Vicomte de 
Narbonne, who so lately fought against the Duke 
of Bedford at Harfleur. Halting on his march to 
dine, he had barely sat down to table when he was 
informed by Andrea Fregosa, an Italian deserter, 
that the forces of the Earl of Buchan were encamped 
twenty-two miles eastward of Angers, at the small 
town of Baujd On this the gallant Clarence 
sprang from table, and exclaimed, “ Let us attack 
them— they are ours 1 But let none follow me save 
the men-at-arms.’^ 


He immediately set forth with all his knights 
and cavalry ; “ beside his other gallant furniture and 
rich armour,” wearing round his helmet a royal 
coronet set with many jewels. The Earl of Salis- 
bury was to follow at all speed, with 4,000 infantry 
and archers. The Scots and the Dauphinois were, 
we have said, at Bauj 4 situated on the Couanon 
river, which was there crossed by an ancient bridge, 
and the battle which ensued there resembles in some 
of the features the greater one fought at Stirling by 
Wallace and the Earl of Surrey a hundred and twenty 
years before. The Couanon was both deep and 
rapid, and its narrow bridge was the only means by 
which these foes could approach each other. Under 
Sir John Stewart, of Darnley, and the Sieur de la 
Fontaine, Buchan had sent tbrward a reconnoitring 
party, who saw in time the glittering lances of 
Clarence advancing, and fell back duly to warn the 
camp, where the immediate cry was “ To arms 1 ” 
and Buchan drew up his forces in order of battle 
in front of the town, on the 22nd of March, 1421. 
Clarence, we are told, was inspired by hot angei 
on finding the passage of the river was to be dis- 
puted by the Scots; and he might have remem- 
bered at such a time the old English proverb, 
which Shakespeare afterwards introduced in his 
“HenryV,;”— 

* There’s a saying very old and true — 

* If that you will France win, 

I'hen with Scotland first begin.* " 

Salisbury had orders to cross the Couanon by a 
ford, and turn the flank of the Scots if he could; 
while Clarence came on direct for the bridge with 
a glittering array of men-at-arms, all dad in mag- 
nificent armour. 

To prevent its passage being forced, its defence 
was entrusted to Sir Robert Stewart, of Railston, 
with only thirty archers ; and just as the skirmish 
began, Sir Hew Kennedy, son of the Knight of 
Dunure, who was quartered in a church close by, 
rushed forth at the head of 100 Scots, who, in their 
hurry, had their armour only half-buckled ; but 
who, by a flanking shower of arrows, drove the 
English back for a space. The Earl of Buchan 
now dashed forward, at the head of 200 chosen 
knights, and in the high narrow passage of the 
ancient bridge there ensued a dreadful, and to 
Clarence most fatal, combat Inspired by the 
mutual hate and rancour that more than a hundred 
years of war engendered between them, the English 
and Scots, now meeting on French soil, fought 
with the fury of madmen. The former, says 
Buchanan, “ took in it great disdain that they should 
be attacked by such an implacable enemy, not 
only at home, but beyond the seas ; so tliey 
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foijglit stoutly, but none so than Clarence 
HMself, who was well known by his armour/' 

On the other liand, Buchan, a powerful man, in 
the forty-second year of his age, fought with all the | 
courage and resolution of his race; but Clarence, 
being distinguished by his fatal coronet, was the 
mark of every weapon. In the close meWe of 
mounted men upon the bridge, he was almost in- 
stantly assailed by Sir John Carmichael, ancestor 
of the future Earls of Hyndford, who, with helmet 


Scots, who continued the pursuit of the fugitives 
till night came on. Monstrelet has it that 3,000 
English fell; Walter Bower says 1,700, while the 
French lost twelve, and the Scots only two, a dis- 
parity utterly incredible, as we find in the Chronicle 
of the former that the Dauphinois lost i,roo men, 
among whom were Sir John Yvorin, Garin des 
Fontaines, and the good knight, Sir Charles ie 
Bouteiller. 

Among the English there fell Giibeit de Umphra' 
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closed and lance in rest, spurred upon him with 
such fury that the tough ash shaft was broken to 
shivers upon the corselet of the prince, who at the 
same moment was wounded in the face by Sir 
John Swinton; then, just as he was falling from 
his high war-saddle, the Earl of Buchan dashed out 
his brains by one blow with an iron mace — Gods- 
cfoft calls it ‘fa steell hammer” “-to which he had 
resorted after running him through the body with 
his lance. The fall of so gallant a prince filled the 
English knights and men-at-arms with greater fury, 
and they pressed in crowds upon the bridge to avenge 
him ; in their haste and contusion, jostling and im- 
peding each other in such a fashion that they were 
driven back, put to flight, and cut to pieces by the 
■■■'.'■S' 


ville, titular Earl of Angus, in Scotland ; the Lord 
de Roos, of Hamlake; the Lord of Tancarville; and 
Sir John Grey, of Heton. Two hundred, with their 
horses and armour, fell into the hands of the Scots ; 
among them were John, Earl of Somerset, whose 
sister, Jane Beaufort, was afterwards Queen-Consort 
of Scotland, and Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, son of 
Richard II.'s half sister. 

Buchan bestowed the dead body of Clarence on 
the Earl of Salisbury, and John, the bastard of 
Clarence. They bore it unmolested to Rouen, and 
thence to England, where it was interred at the feel 
of his father, in Canterbury Cathedral, as the duke 
had directed by a will written before the battle, but 
bis coronet was retained by the Sects. Sir John 
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Stii^ of Bamle}r, it from one of his 

soldiers for r,ooo angels, and Sir Robert Houston 
afterwards lent him ive that sum upon it 

Buchanan, on the authority of the lost “ Book of 
Piuscardine/' asserts that it was Sir Alexander 
Macauslan, a knight of the Lennox, who took the 
diadem from the helmet of Clarence. Sir John 
Carmichael, in memory of shivering his spear on the 
duke’s breast, added to his arms a hand grasping 
a broken spear ; though the honour of unhorsing 
him was claimed by Swi ton and the Laird of 
Auchmar. To the shield of Sir Hew Kennedy the 
King of France added azure, three fleurs-de-lys or, in 
memory of his defence of the bridge, and these are 
still borne by all of the surname of Kennedy who 
are descended from him. 

On the victor, Buchan, was now bestowed the 
sword and office of Constable of France, of which 
Charles of Lorraine had been the last holder. He 
was the first stranger to whom such an honour had 
been given, and it was followed by other gifts, such 
as castles and princely domains, stretching over all 
the territory between Chartres and Avranches. 

The Earl of Buchan, after capturing the castle of 
the former place, laying siege to the old fortress of 
Aiengon, and repulsing with the loss of 400 men 
Lord Salisbury, who attempted its relief, was com- 
pelled to return to Scotland, in consequence of the 
feuds which had broken out there. He left Stewart 
of Damley commander, or, as he was named, ^‘Con- 
stable of the Scots in France.” 

Crevant. 

Henry V. was now master of all northern France 
to the banks of the Loire. Save at Bauj^ no leaf 
had fallen from the laurels he had won at Agin- 
court; but just as he had almost won the summit 
of his ambition he died, and, surviving him by only 
two months, Charles VL of France also passed 
away on the 21st October, 1422. John of Bedford, 
the persecutor of Joan of Arc, immediately ordered 
his young nephew, Henry VL, to be proclaimed 
King of France ; whilst the Dauphin, now Charles 
VII, to whom the Scots adhered, was called in 
mockery by the English and Burgundians, “ King 
of Bourges,” as these two powers held all the pro- 
vinces that lay between the Loire and the Scheldt 

All the bravest captains in France and all the 
princes of the royal blood adhered to Charles; and 
we are told by Monstrelet that early in July, 1423, 
“he ordered a large body of forces to cross the 
Loire, and besiege the town of Crevant The chief 
of his expedition was,” he adds, “ the Constable of 
Scotland,” a mistake of the chron; der, for Stewart 
of Damley was simply Constabie of the Scots» 


I who had soon reason to regret the absence of their 
former leader, as Stewart, though brave, was desti- 
tute of military skill. Rapin states that the troops 
which crossed the Loire were commanded by the 
Mar&hal de Severac ; but he only led the French. 
Crevant, which they besieged, lies six miles south- 
east of Auxerre, and the river Yonne was between 
them and the united English and Burgundians, at 
whose approach, 15,000 strong, Stewart drew up 
his forces in order of battle on the slope of a hill, 
The blockaded town was in his rear ; before him 
rolled the river, which was crossed there by a 
stone bridge. 

At Dijon the Duchess of Burgundy had urged 
that, at all hazards, Crevant should be saved from 
the Scots and French ; whereupon the Lord de Tou- 
longeon, Mardchal of Burgundy, united his forces to 
I those of the Earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, with whom 
came Lord Willoughby, one of the heroes of Agin- 
court, and many more brave knights. The armour 
of the French man-at-arms of this period differed a 
little from that used by his English rival. Back and 
I breast-plates were worn. To these were attached “a 
I system of articulated lames, or narrow plates, in 
their contour adapted to cover the figure, and so 
arranged that each one should slightly overlap the 
' one below it ; thus was formed a species of kilt of 
armour. Over the flanks, on each side of the figure, 
to the faudes or taces was appended a small shield, 
or garde-faude, which would cover the fi'ont of the 
thigh, and, being secured by only buckles and straps, 
would allow free movement to the limb. These 
plates appear in every variety of form — square, 
hexagonal, lozenge-shaped, serrated, &c. In front 
and also behind, the haubergeon was shown un- 
covered.” “ Such,” says Boiitell, “ was the armour 
worn by the brothers of Charles VI., the Sires des 
Fleurs de Lis, when they went to war. Such also 
was the armour of the famous Duke of Burgundy, 
John the Fearless, who caused the Duke of Orleans 
to be assassinated ; and the same armour was worn 
by the nobles of Armagnac and of Burgundy who, 
in the fifteenth century, desolated France with 
such ferocious rapacity.” Gauntlets of steel were 
.then recent inventions in France, where previously 
a strong leather glove had been the sole protection 
for the hand of the soldier. 

The troops of Lord Salisbury suffered much on 
their march, by the weight of their armour and the 
extreme heat of the sun, especially the gendarm- 
erie, many of whom marched on foot, leading by 
the bridle their horses, that the latter might be 
! more fresh for battle. As they drew near Crevant^ 
120 English and Burgundian horse, with the same 
number of archers, were sent forward as a reconnoi- 
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tring party* Each archer had a pointed stake, to 
plant in the earth if necessary, to keep off cavalry. 

In Auxerre the English and Burgundians heard 
mass celebrated; “drank a cup in much brother-like 
affection ; and departed to fall upon the Scots and 
French, who had been under arms all night, and 
towards whom they advanced in handsome array, 
at ten o^clock on the morning of Saturday.'^ 

Sir John Stewart had under his orders 3,000 
Scots, with some French under Aumaury, the 
Mar&hal de Severac, the Lord of Estissac, and the 
Comte de Ventadour. With their troops in solid 
array, and with all their armour shining in the morn- 
ing sun, he and those leaders sat quietly in their 
saddles, while the adverse forces surveyed each 
other for three hours ; after which “ they tamely 
permitted the English and their allies to defile 
across the bridge of the Yonne, and then to arrange 
their squares of foot and squadrons of men-at-arms, 
when they ought to have occupied iht iHe-du-pont 
with cannon and crossbow-men, or have attacked 
them when half their strength was over. The most 
simple lessons of military art and tactics were for- 
gotten by these leaders, and most disastrous was 
the result” 

Then, without striking a blow, nearly the whole of 
the French, the confidence of whose soldiery had 
been destroyed at Agincourt, fell back, under the 
Seigneur de Severac, and left the field to the Scots, | 
who stood firm. A writer asserts that in most of ^ 
the encounters at this time “ the French generally | 
ran away, and left the Scots to fight for them.” 

Overlapped and overwhelmed by the superior ^ 
strength of the English and Burgundians, who | 
assailed them in front and on both flanks, while 

1 

a sortie from Crevant came upon their rear, the 
unlucky Scots fell into disorder. Stewart fought^ 
desperately to repair his first error, but lost an eye 
in the conflict, by a sword-thrust through the ven-j 
taille of his helmet; and becoming thereby blinded ^ 
with blood, he surrendered himself to a Burgundian 
noble, Claude de Beauvoir, of Castellux, | 

“ Le Connestable d’Escosse,” according to ^ 

Memoires Historiques,” Vol. VII., “descendit k 
pied, et avec lui plusieurs yaillans Fran9ais et 
Escossais, croyons que Severac et les autres deusent 
ainsi faire; ou au moins frapper k cheval sur les 
ennemies ; il y fut fort combatu, et finalement les 
Frangais et Escossais furent defaits et y en eut 
plusiers de tuez et pris, jusques au nombere de 
deux i trois mille, qui fut un grand dommage pour 
les Roy de France.” Following up the mistake of 
Monstrelet, it Is stated by De Mezeray, that “ the 
Constable de Bouchain and the Mar^chal de Severac 
were beaten, and r,ooo of their most valiant soldiers 
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lay dead upon the plain, and almost as many were 
led away prisoners, among whom were the Con- 
stable and the Count de Ventadour.” 

The latter, who had also lost an eye, suirendered 
to the Lord of Gamaches ; and John Poton, Lord of 
Xaintrailies, was also taken. 

Of the Scots, 1,200 were killed, and among them 
are enumerated by Monstrelet a nephew of the 
Earl of Buchan, Sir William Hamilton, and his son, 
Sir Thomas Swinton, and “John Pillot, a Scots 
captain, and bastard to the king.” Sir William 
Crawford and 400 were taken prisoners. Among 
the English who fell were Sir Gilbert Halselle, 
Sir John Grey, Sir William Hall, and Richard 
Ap Murdoc. The English and Burgundians offered 
up solemn thanks in the churches of Crevant for 
this victory. 

: Sir John Stewart was exchanged for Lord Pole ; 
and after being made Lord of Aubignj^, Concres- 
sault, and Evereux, with the right of quartering the 
arms of France with his own, he was slain in his 
old age at the siege of Orleans. 

Verneuil. 

Shortly after the battle of Crevant, Rt!ne of Char- 
^ tres, who was Chancellor of France, and Juvenal des 
, Ursins, Archbishop of Rheims, the historian of the 

* reign of Charles VI., were sent to Scotland for more 
auxiliaries, and another small force took service 
under the Constable Buchan for that purpose. 
The Earl of Douglas— he who lost an eye at 
Homildon, who fought at Shrewsbury, and de- 
fended Edinburgh Castle with such success against 
King Henry, in 1409 — on being created Duke 
of Touraine and Marechal of France, joined him 
with a body of horse and foot. Holinshed states 
the number of this new force at 10,000 men, but 
there is reason to suppose they were far fewer. 
Their leaders were Adam Douglas, afterwards 
Governor of Tours ; Bernard Lindesay, of the 
house of Gienesk; the Laird of Smailholm, who 
was armour-bearer to Earl Douglas; two other 
Douglases, who were the ancestors of the lines 
of Lochleven and Queensbeixy; and a very aged 
border warrior, Sir Alexander Home, of that ilk. 

I Landing at Rochelle in the spring of 1424? ^hey 
joined the other Scottish troops, then in Poitou, 
' under Charles VII. At this time the Duke of Bed-* 
‘ford had laid siege to Ivri-la-Bataille, a Norman 

* town, which a brave knight, named Girault de la 
I Pallibre, was defending, but had agreed to sun 

render if not succoured by a certain day; so 
‘ Charles resolved to hasten to its relief. With difli- 

* culty he collected 18,000 men, one-half of whom 

* were Scots, “under the Earls of Douglas, Buchan. 
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and Murraj/^ according to Monstrelet The French 
were under De Ventadour, De Tonnere, and the 
Viscount of Narbonne ; while Buchan, in right of 
his office as Constable of France, cominanded the 
whole, though Monstrelet, in his account of the 
battle that ensued, always gives the preference to 
the Duke of Alengon. 

The Regent Bedford, with 18,000 men-at-anns 
and 8,000 archers, with the Lords Salisbury, Suffolk, 
and Willoughby, having reinforced those troops 
which blockaded Ivry, the relieving force came too 
late, or just in time to see St George’s cross waving 
on the walls, with an English garrison in possession, 
under a knight of Wales. On this Buchan and 
Alen^on marched several miles further to Verneuil, 
on the Arve. The old walls by which it was then 
surrounded still exist, and also the tower into which 
its English garrison retired on their approach. 
To this place Bedford now hastened with all his 
available troops, while about the exact number of 
the Constable’s force no two authors agree. Hall 
says he had 5,000 Scots and 15,000 French; Pere 
Daniel has it only 14,000 men, one-half of whom 
were Scots. However, the combined force was 
marched to Verneuil by the Earl of Buchan as 
leader, **who then,” says Rapin, “ was pleased to 
resign that honour to the Earl of Douglas, his 
father-in-law, to whom the king sent for that pur- 
pose to command) a patent constituting him 
lieutenant-general of the whole kingdom, otherwise 
the Constable could not have acted under his 
orders.” 

On both sides the forces were apparently pretty 
equal; and when within a mile of Verneuil the 
Duke of Bedford sent a herald and trumpeter to 

Le Mar^chal Comte de Du Glas,” as the French 
styled the earl, to say that “ he would come and 
dine with him;” to which Douglas, who had long 
been wont to ridicule the English regent as “John 
with the Leaden Sword,” sent for answer that “ he 
was welcome, as the cloth was ready laid.” 

Bedford was resolved to wait an attack ; and, 
knowing the hery nature of those allies he had 
come to oppose, he judiciously selected a piece of 
ground suitable alike for fighting or camping. It 
was flanked by a hill whereon he posted 2,000 
archers, and along his front he planted a row of 
those pointed stakes introduced at Agincourt for 
the repelling of cavalry. 

Douglas drew up his troops in order of battle 
before the walls of Verneuil To the Constable 
Buchan, with the Scots, he assigned the centre ; the | 
command of the wings he gave to the Viscount of 
Narbonne, and Gilbert, the Mar^Jchal de la Fayette. 
Each wing he covered by 1,000 mounted men-at- 


arms, completely mailed, with lance, battle-axe, 
and barbed horses. Those on the right flank were 
led by the Lords ot Thionvilie and Estissac, and 
two Marshals of France, viz., the Seigneur de 
Xaintraiiles, and Philippe de Culant, Seigneur de 
Jaloignes. Those on the left flank were led by the 
Lords Laquin de Rue and Valpergue. In his ranks 
were some raw peasantry, but he had a body 01900 
Lombard crossbow-men, who had been sent by the 
Duke of Milan, and who were all on horseback and 
in armour. 

Douglas, after reconnoitring the English position, 
urged before a Council of War “ that as the Duke 
of Bedford, instead of advancing, evidently intended 
to flght with advantage on strong and entrenched 
ground chosen by himself, no battle should be 
risked.” 

On this many of the French leaders, but chiefly 
the Viscount de Narbonne, who was jealous of 
Douglas, declared that if a battle were avoided the 
honour of France would suffer. Then the viscount 
— a fierce soldier, who was among the slayers of 
the Duke of Burgundy-— ordered his banner to be 
displayed, and, in defiance of all orders and advice, 
began to march with his own followers towards the’ 
enemy. Hall and Pbfe Daniel record that “ Doug- 
las was infuriated by this disobedience, but that 
neither he nor the Constable could avert the pur- 
pose of those rash French lords. At home in 
Scotland they would have left them to their fate, or 
might perhaps have ended the matter more readily 
by killing their leader on the spot. But Douglas 
was in a foreign land, and afraid that his honour 
might suffer if the field was lost by only half his 
troops being engaged ; and so, compelled by this 
fear, he issued orders for the whole to advance up 
the hill, and attack the position of the English.” 

It was at three o’clock in the afternoon of the 
1 6th of August, 1424, that this somewhat impor- 
tant battle began — a battle all accounts of which 
are confused, but on the issue of which the fate of 
Charles VI L and of France seemed to depend; 
for Bedford had now reduced every town and 
castle beyond the Loire. 

The mass of Douglas’s army was on foot ; and 
his Lombard crossbow-men had special orders to 
attack the English archers, two bodies of which pro- 
tected Bedford’s wings, each, as we have said, with 
a pointed stake before him, planted at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. In rear of the English men-at- 
arms were the grooms and pages, with such horses 
as were unfit for battle, with their collars and 
tails tied together, so that they could not, if sun 
prised, be carried off with ease. Over these was 
a guard composed of 2,000 archers. 
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Monstrelet^^^ “ the English as usual | 

set up a great shout,” which alarmed the French 
veiy much. At the time when the centre column I 
of Scots, under Buchan, came to blows with the : 
English, the Lombard crossbow-men had galloped 
round to their rear, and there— after failing- to make 
the slightest impression on the stake-protected 
flanks— they had fallen on the baggage-guard, 
and, after contriving to cut off a number of 
Sumpter horses, deliberately fled. And now the 
Yiscount of Narbonne, inspired by fresh anger 
and jealousy on finding that the Scots, half- 
breathless though they were from their up-hill 
march, had first encountered the enemy, according 
to some accounts maliciously withheld his division 
from supporting them in a proper manner, in 
that very conflict which his rashness had brought 
about. 

Though the 2,000 mailed horse who covered the 
extreme flanks attacked the English archers, and, 
forcing a passage beyond the stakes, broke through 
the ranks and slew or trampled great numbers of 
them under hoof, their clothyard shafts from other 
points soon told with deadly effect on the Scots 
under Buchan, and the column of La Fayette. 
The centre, improperly supported, began to retire, 
though all the nobles and knights, forseeing the 
ruin and disaster that a defeat would ensure, fought 
with heroic courage, using their swords, maces, 
and battle-axes in the closest conflict for more than 
an hour ; and during that time, choosing rather to 
die on the field than survive it with reproach, there 
fell the Constable Buchan ; his father-in-law, the 
veteran Earl of Douglas ; Hop- Pringle, of Smail- 
holm ; Sir Robert Stewart ; Sir John Swinton, of 
that ilk; Sir Alexander Home, of that ilk; two 
Sir James Douglases ; Sir Walter Lindesay ; De 
Ventadour; the Visconnt of Narbonne ; the Lords 


Graville and Rambouillet ; the Comte d’Aumale, 
aud many gallant knights from Languedoc and 
DauphW, with 5,000 men, the greater part of 
whom were Scotsmen,'’ says Enguerrand de Mon- 
strelet, in his Chronicle. Many were wounded, 
and among them was found by the English, who 
remained masters of the field, the young Duke of 
Alen^on half dead. 

He states the English loss at 1,600; among 
these were two captains, named Dudley and Carle- 
ton. Hdinshed, on the authority of Montjoy, 
the English King of Arms, who was present, gives 
the losses at 9,700 French and Scots, and that 
of the English at 2,100. Next day Bedford found 
in Verneuil the military chest, and all the baggage 
of the French, Scots, and Italians. The latter, on 
being informed that Douglas and the Constable 
were victorious, had the hardihood to revisit the 
field, where they were unhorsed and shot down in 
the twilight by the English archers, who stripped 
the dead and wounded of their amiour, and even 
of their clothing. 

As the English marched into Verneuil, on the 
17th of August, they met the body of Narbonne 
being borne forth for interment ; and as his sword 
had been the first to pierce John the Undaunted, at 
the bridge of Monterreau, they quartered his remains 
and hung them on a gibbet. 

The bodies of the Constable and of Douglas 
we:e found covered with wounds, and they were 
borne from the field with honour by the English, 
and were interred in one grave, in the cathedral 
church of St Gratian, at Tours ; and there and 
at Orleans, so lately as 1643, mass was offered up 
daily for the souls of the Scots who died in the 
cause of Charles VII. 

The survivors of Verneuil he incorporated in his 
Garde du Corps Escossais. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

ROVERAI, 1429. 


Prior to the disastrous Wars of the Roses, Eng- 
land fought no great conflict either by land or sea, 
save one known in history by the curious title of 
the ‘‘Battle of the Herrings,” in which Sir John 
Fastolfe, with whose name Shakespeare has made 
us so familiar under another spelling, figured con- 
spicuously. 

After the victory at Verneuil, where more men 
fell on both sides than any battle since Agin- 


court, the power of Bedford in France grew weak • 
for the Duke of Gloucester, on his marriage with 
Jacqueline of Bavaria, claimed a part of the Nether- 
lands as her inheritance; the Duke of Brabant, 
who also claimed to be her husband, opposed him, 
and was supported by the Duke of Burgundy, who 
thus became estranged from the English alliance. 
Subsidies came from London grudgingly, and then 
the Maid of Orleans came upon the scene. In the 
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THE BATTLE OF THE HERRINGS [see ^age ^2). 


England and those possessed by Charles, that it 
opened an easy entrance to either, and being 
strongly fortified, was one of the most important 
places in France. The eyes of all Europe were 
turned to this scene of action, and numberless 
deeds of courage and bravery were performed alike 
by the besiegers and besieged ; bu^ the blockade 
was enforced so strictly, and the general plan of 
attack was so vigorous, that Charles of France gave 
over the city for lost, especially after the affair at 
Roverai which we are about to narrate. Cannon 
were extensively used in this siege, and by a shot 
from one of these, Thomas Montacute, the gallant 
Earl of Salisbury, fell. At the head of the English 
troops he had succeeded in capturing the tower op 


view, as the season of Lent was at hand, he sent 
from Paris an immense supply of fish, chiefly salted 
herrings, together with a train of artillery, shot, 
powder, and other stores, in 500 carts, escorted by 
1,700 men, under Sir John Fastolfe, one of the 
bravest and most skilful generals possessed by 
England at that time, and one whom Henry VL 
created Knight of the Garter. Under his orders 
were Sir Thomas Rampston and Sir Philip Hall, 
together with i , 000 followers, says Monstrelet, in 
addition to the troops — ^meaning, probably, wagoners 
and grooms. 

King Charles having received notice of the very 
day on which the convoy was to leave Paris, re- 
sglv^d to gut ij pff^ an^i dispatched Louis de 


year before this, 1428, the Regent, contrary to his 
own wish, was compelled, we are toM, by the 
Council to consent that the English army should 
cross the Loire and ravage those provinces which 
owned the sway of Charles, who, since the defeat 
at Verneuil, had been in ignoble retirement, where 
he lived with boon companions, contemplating 1 
only flight to Scotland or to Spain. As a prepara- 
tory step, the Regent besieged Orleans, which was 

the bridge, and was looking over Orleans from one 
of the windows, when a cannon-shot carried away 
an tye and a cheek, one side of his face ; and he 
expired a day or two after at Melun, leaving the 
command to the Earl of Suffolk. 

This event, together with the duration of the 
siege, which had now lasted four months, confirmed 
the R^ent Bedford in his first opinion, that the 
i undertaking was a rash one. However, to neglect 

so situated between the provinces commanded by 

nothing that was in his power to further the end in 
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Bourbon, the Count of Clennont, with 3,000 men, 
on the Oileans road for this purpose. With Cler- 
mont were the cuirassiers and archers of the 
Scottish Guard, under the Count d’Aubigny and 
John Stewart of Darnley (ancestor of the Dukes 
of Lennox), and the lances of the Count Dunois. 

They came up with Fastolfe’s convoy at Roverai, 
at seven in the morning of the 12th February, 1429. 
The glitter of armour and lances had warned 
Fastolfe of their approach ; and making a kind of 
barricade of the wagons and carriages, he formed 
his men behind it The French and Scottish men- 
at-arms alighted from their horses, and attacked this 
strange entrenchment with sword and battle-axe, 
while the yeomen behind it i>lied their bows. This 
movement was prematurely begun by the Scots, 
who were eager to avenge the day of Verneuil, and 
the Counts of Clermont and Dunois had placed 
some cannon in position, which they hoped would 
ensure a victory. By lance, bill, and bow, the 
assailants were driven back, and the moment they 
gave way Fastolfe ordered some of the wagons to 
be drawn aside, and issuing forth, he charged them 
sword in hand. After a short but sharp conflict, 
the French and Scots were routed, and their cannon 
taken. Stewart of Darnley and one of his sons 
were slain. Monstrelet says the Count of Dunois 
was wounded, and that there fell six score of great 
lords and 500 men. This action was deemed of 
great importance in its time, as the convoy con- 
tained a vast quantity of provision necessary for 
the English during the season of Lent The 
Bastard of Orleans, who had sallied out to assist 
Clermont in cutting it, off, preserved sufficient 
presence of mind in the confusion of the rout to 
escape Fastolfe and to reach the city with 400 men. 
The successor of Darnley at the head of the Scottish 
Guard was a native of Dundee, named Robert 
Patulio, a soldier so famed for his success in many 
affairs in Guienne that he was called ‘^The Little 
King of Gascony.'* 

In the small affair of Roverai, the English proved, 
as in greater fields, their vast superiority over the 
French. With a love and aptitude for manly 
exercises, the yeomanry of England were that 
which the French were not— -sturdy and muscular ; 
moreover, they were cherished and respected by 
those lords and knights who led them in battle, 
■'Nothing,'* says Froude, in his History, "proves 
more surely the mutual confidence which held to- 
gether the Government and the people than the 
fact that all classes were armed.'* But very different 
was the state of the commonalty in France, who 
were then trampled on and despised by the nobles, 
as the latter arrogated to themselves alone the 


honour of bearing arms. Brantome has recorded 
that even in the fifteenth century the French in- 
fantry was composed of the most wretched class 
of the people ; and that if any of these unfortunate 
men chanced to distinguish themselves in battle, 
they so excited the jealousy of their own gendarm- 
erie, that they were sometimes charged by them 
and beaten down as if they were common enemies. 
"Thus,'* says Boutell, "while in one country a 
martial spirit was earnestly cherished, in the other 
it was rigorously repressed ; and while the English 
archer had his natural manly qualities developed 
and matured, while he himself was highly esteemed 
and his services were suitably acknowledged, the 
French foot-soldier was conscious that for him to 
possess and exhibit any true military qualities was 
simply to imperil his own .life." 

Long before the dream of an English empire in 
France ended, in 1451, when Charles came in 
triumph from the South, and St. George’s cross could 
be seen nowhere save on the citadel of Calais, the 
use of cannon had become fully recognised as a 
necessary institution in battle and siege • but so de- 
fective were these pieces, that it was the arrow, the 
lance, and the sword that still decided all great con- 
flicts. No man, either on horse or foot, as yet 
deemed it necessary to disencumber himself of any 
part of his defensive armour, because a single, and 
I then unwieldy, machine had been invented, against 
I which all armour was useless. The shield was 
^ going out of fashion ; but additional plates screwed 
on certain parts of the armour replaced it In fact, 
in Britain until the union of the crowns both cavalry 
and infantry carried nearly the same weight of 
panoply that had been worn in the days of Edward 
and Bruce ; and it was not until the sixteenth cen- 
tury that, by the improvements in artillery, field-guns 
could be moved with requisite ease and expedition. 
The ancient cannon were without trunnions, and 
could neither be depressed nor elevated, as they lay 
on a species of slide. Richard II. had no less than 
400 such pieces at St Malo in 1 3 7 8. Some enormous 
bombardes, such as the " Great Lion," 3,000 pounds 
in weight, cast for James I. of Scotland, in Flanders, 
in 1430 (Balf., Annales) ; Mons Meg, at Edinburgh ; 
and two of the same calibre, nineteen inches, at St 
Michael, in Normandy, were fashioned in the early 
part of the fifteenth century ; but these were built 
of hoops and bars ; and the artillerists of those days 
could not in their wildest dreams have imagined 
cannon such as we now manufacture at Woolwich, 
which will send a steel shot through twenty inches 
of armour-plate, or carry a 6oo-pound ball from 
Woolwich into the city of London, a distance of 
seven miles. 
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Under Henry VL we find the first sign of an 
important change in warfare. The Italians conceived 
the nse of a piece of ordnance small enough to be 
portable ; hence the iron tube called a hand-cannon, 
fixed to a wooden stock, with a touch-hole on the 
top, and a pan to hold the powder. So early as 
1446 one of these weapons, called then a gonne,” 
was used in England, as appears from a roll of pur- 
chases for the castle of Holy Island, 

We now come to the battles of that time when 
a cloud, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, 
began to darken round the throne of the House of 
Lancaster. Henry VI, reigned, but visions of a 
crown began to rise in the mind of Richard, 
Duke of York, who sprang by his mother from 
the second son, and by his father from the fifth 
son of Edward III. The removal of a faithful 
minister from Henry's councils gave new colour to 
the hopes of York, and the cloud soon burst into 
the flame of a civil war. A son had been born to 
Henry VI., amid the rejoicings consequent on the 
suppression of Cade’s insurrection ; but the anger 
of the people had been excited by the bestowal of 
the royal favour on Somerset, whom they blamed 


for the loss of Normandy, and the failure of an 
attempt to recover Guienne; and at this time, so 
critical for the country, the king was seized with 
insanity. The reins of government were then 
committed to the Duke of York, with the title ol 
Protector. Henry recovered, but York, having 
tasted the sweets of power, took up arms against 
him ; and hence began the Wars of the Roses, so 
called from the badges of the rival armies, that of 
the House of York being a white, and that of 
the House of Lancaster being a red rose. The 
chief supporters of the daring and ambitious York 
were the Earl of Salisbury and his son, the Earl of 
Warwick. Essentially a war of the nobles, in 
which the mass of the people took little part, or 
which they looked on with indifference, it even- 
tually shattered to its foundation the feudal system 
in England. 

In this desolating strife were fought thirteen 
pitched battles, irrespective of skirmishes and the 
storming of castles ; and of these battles, those 
that follow are the chief, and the best calculated to 
illustrate the mode of warfare and the rancorous 
spirit of the times. 
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Blore Heath. 

There were two battles at St. Albans ; the first was 
in 145s, when the Yorkists suddenly came upon 
the troops of the king. Both parties were almost 
entirely composed of gentlemen, and after a hand- 
to-hand combat in the steep old streets, the 
Royalists were beaten and the king made prisoner. | 
After a pretended reconciliation, he was released, j 
Again the war was renewed, and again the Yorkists 
were victorious, at Blore Heath, in the county of 
Stafford, and on the border of Shropshire ; after a 
scufHe and some bloodshed in London, when 
Warwick had to fly, had renewed the hatred and 
suspicion of both parties. 

The Duke of York had summoned his supporters 
to meet him at Kenilworth, where he and the Earl 
of Salisbury took measures to execute their pro- 
jects against the king. They arranged that while 
the duke was levying an army in Wales, the earl 
should march at once on London, at the head of a 
force amounting to about 6,000 men, and openly 
demand satisfaction for the affront put upon his 
son. As these movements could not take place 


without the knowledge of the Queen Margaret of 
Anjou, James Tuchet, or Touchet, Lord Audley, 
was commissioned to raise troops in the quarter 
where his power and seigniory lay, to oppose Salis- 
bury, whom, according to Hall, he had orders to 
bring in dead or alive. Moreover, he was to move 
against him with all speed. In a short time Audley 
was at the head of 10,000 men, and was able to 
march towards Lancashire, through which he 
supposed the earl must pass; but found that he 
was already as far as Shropshire, where Audley 
halted and encamped on Blore Heath, then an 
open waste or common, near a little stream, the 
Dove. 

Salisbury, though his forces were but half the 
other’s strength, had no thought of retreating or 
avoiding a battle, but there, on the 23rd Septem- 
ber, 1459, in the conflict which ensued, he supplied 
the defect in his numbers by stratagem; a refine- 
ment of which there occur few instances in the 
English civil wars, where headlong courage and 
strength of hand, rather than military tact or skill, 
were to be found. 
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Feigniag a retreat^ he retired m the night in 
such peculiar order that, when day broke, the 
Royalists could still perceive his troops, but only 
the rear of them. Audley, an ardent and gallant 
spirit (whose father, Sir John Touchet, had fallen 
in a sanguinary engagement with the Spaniards off 
Rochelle), now began to follow him with precipi- 
tation, but his vanguard had scarcely passed the 
brook, and become entangled among trees, roots, 
rocks, and stones, his high-spirited knights, all well 
mounted and clad in shining armour, with waving 
plumes, conceiving that they had nothing to do 
but overtake and cut down a flying enemy, than the 
Yorkists, who were in no disorder, and only waited 
for the troops of Audley to fall into the lure prepared 
for them, wheeled about, and closed in upon them 
on all sides, with bill and spear. When the conflict 
began, some only were across the stream and others 
were actually in the centre of it; yet the battle 
lasted five hours, as the king’s troops were con- 
stantly assisted by the passing peasantry, armed 
with any weapon they could lay hand on, and in 
thc^e days no Englishman was ever without a bow 
and sheaf of arrows. Owing to the peculiar nature 
of the ground, the troops of Audley could not act 
with sufficient strength; moreover, they had per- 
mitted themselves to be taken by surprise. 

Lord Audley fell fighting gallantly, together with 
Sir Thomas Dutton, Sir John Dunne, Sir Hugh 
Venables, Sir Richard Molineaux, and Sir John 
Leigh. His force was completely routed, with the 
loss of 2,400 men. In this conflict the Cheshire 
yeomen were the greatest sufferers, as they all wore 
on that day little silver swans, the Prince of Wales’s 
badge, which the queen had ordered to be distri- 
buted among the gentlemen of that county. 

At the head of the stream, a stone was afterwards 
set up to mark where Lord Audley fell in this 
battle ; after winning wiiich, the Earl of Salisbury, 
having opened a passage for himself by the sword, 
pushed on to join the Duke of York, who was 
raising troops in Wales, and safely reached the 
general rendezvous of the malcontents at Ludlow. 
To this place the Earl of Warwick brought a body 
of well-trained English troops from Calais, where 
they had been serving for some time; but habit 
and discipline made these men loyal, and, to the 
utter dismay of the Yorkists, who greatly depended 
upon them, they marched off in the night, under 
their leader, Sir Andrew Trollop, and joined King 
Henry. Every man among the insurgents now 
mistrusted his neighbour. Blore Heath had been 
won in vain ; for the duke fled to Ireland, Warwick 
and others to Calais and their party melted com- 
pletely away. 


The summons to rise again was given in the fol- 
lowing year by Guy, Earl of Warwick, Governor of 
Calais, one of the most remarkable men of his time. 
His ability in the Cabinet was fully equalled by his 
intrepidity inthe field ; he was Fertile in expedients, 
capable of attempting anything, and, from subse- 
quent events, became known to England by the 
sobriquet of '^The King-maker." He landed in 
Kent, where the people loved him, flocked to 
his standard, and followed him to London, which 
he entered amid the acclamations of the populace ; 
and after a conflict at Northampton, Henry became 
a second time the captive of the Yorkists under 
Warwick. Then the crafty and ambitious duke, 
who had hitherto been struggling for the Pro- 
tectorship, boldly laid claim to the throne; and 
Parliament actually agreed that after Henry’s 
death the crown should pass to the Duke of York 
and his heirs. 

The maternal heart of Margaret of Anjou re- 
sented this foul injustice to her son, the little 
Prince Edward of Wales; and summoning the 
Lancastrians to her side in Yorkshire, they routed and 
slew the duke, whose head, garnished with a crown 
of paper, was placed on the walls of York, His 
son, Edward, Earl of March, a brave and handsome 
youth of nineteen, was heir to his father’s claim 
and ambition. The hearts of the people inclined 
to him, and at Mortimer’s Cross he swept the royal 
troops, under the Earl of Pembroke, before him ; 
but amid the snow, on the 17th of February, 1461, 
there ensued another bloody contest, the second 
battle of St. Albans, which came about in this 
manner. 

The spirited queen was in the field with an army, 
on her march to London, when she heard of Pem- 
broke’s defeat; but she did not lose heart, con- 
ceiving that if she appeared before its walls the 
citizens would expel the Earl of Warwick, who 
seemed to have something of the same idea, as he 
preferred to march forth and fight her in the open 
country, which doubtless he would not have done 
had he been quite sure of the populace. 

With an anny— -if indeed it could be called so — 
consisting of 18,000 men, according to some 
accounts, a wild and disorderly force, composed ot 
English, Irish, Welsh, and Scots— the latter being 
some of the broken men of the borders— and all 
prone to commit the most savage depredatioris, she 
had halted at the loftily-situated town of St Albans, 
in Hertfordshire, twenty miles north-west of London, 
where tidings came that Warwick was on his 
march to attack her, with a force that was small, 
though increased by a body of Londoners, who had 
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reason to dread the enlrance of Margaret’s troops 

within the city, and the battle which ensued was 
chiefly remarkable for its effect upon the fortunes 
of the king. ... 

Iri front of the town of St. Albans, they met on 
the ground called Bernard’s Heath, when a fierce 
and bloody engagement ensued, for the systenx of 
retaliation by beheading, which was inaugurated at 
the strife of Wakefield, had began to impart a 
sanguinary and vindictive character to the Civil 
VlTar Glad and armed alike, the adverse parties 
could only know each other by their different coats 
of arms and badges, the red and white roses, tht 
little silver swans of the Prince of Wdes, or the 
white crosses and ragged staves which fonned 
the cognisance of the famous house of Warwick 
The latter lord, would have won the battle but 
for the treachery of Lord Lovelace, of Hurley, 
who commanded one of his wings, and did not 

bring it into the field in time. j . t, 

Consequently, after a very sharp hand-to-hand 
conflict, he was routed with the loss of 2,300 
men, among whom the only one of note who 
fell was Sir John Grey, of Groby, the first hus- 
band of Elizabeth Woodville, who was aftenvards 
married to Edward IV. Warwick rehred, how- 
ever, in good order, and by ^ 

king, whom he dared not leave behind him m 
London, was freed; but Margaret did not use 
her success with moderation. The Lotd Bonville 
and Sir Thomas Kyriel, a brave old Knight of 
the Garter, who had covered himself with distmc- 
Si in the French wars, had been by Warwick em 
trusted with the care of the king, whom dij had 
treated ivith such kindness and respect that they 
were persuaded to remain with hitn on his as^ 
surances of pardon. “ But what are the assurances 
and engagements of a frivolous insigmficant hu^ 
band,” says an old writer, “when the queen, with 
7 %. ferocity of a she-wolfi regardless of her 
husband’s honour, comes in and orders both Aeir 
heads to be struck off at St. Albans on As 

“thTs'double act otttaachery. togete the 
mode in which the troops pillaged St. 

« these northern soldiers declaring that they had 
taken arms only on the 

plunder of the country south of the 

L had no money wherewith to P^y 

mined the people of London to keep her out of the 

dty; andto this they were fiirt^t Td^Duke 
a Lowledge that the Earl of Match,^ now Duke 
of York, was advancmg with all speed ag 
the queen. 


had forfeited all title to the throne when he joined 
his queen, the young Duke of York was at once 
proclaimed king, with the title of Edward IV. 
The animosity between the two factions now be- 
come more deadly and implacable. The queen 
had retired to the North, where, as great multi- 
tudes flecked to her standard, she was able in a 
few weeks to muster 60,000 men, s^ainst whom, 
having now combined their forces, the young kmg 
and Waiwick advanced with 40,000, in full hope to 
crush the House of Lancaster for ever, for Edward 
issued orders that no quarter whatever was to be 
shown if a battle was won. 

In the meantime, Henry and Margaret were at 
York, and heard with satisfaction that Edward 
was advancing, as a victorious engagement alone 
could lead to their restoration. They made the 
Duke of Somerset general of their army, and 
waited calmly in York the issue of the battle that 
was to decide their fate. 


Towton. 

On Palm Sunday, the 29th of March, 1461, 
two armies came in sight of each other be^een 
Saxton and Towton, in the West Riding o or - 
shire, and there ensued, amid a heavy storm of 
snow, one of the most sanguinary battles ever 
fought in England. 

The land was “ merry England ” no longer now ; 
it was, says Voltaire, “ a bloody theatre, where they 
were continually erecting scaffolds on the very field 
of battle.” Philip de Comines, in his Memoirs (p. 
i<j7V states that “the custom in England is, when 
a battle is won, to give quarter, and no man is 
killed especially of the people, for they ^“7 W 
body will follow the strongest side, and tis but 
seldom are ransomed. King Edward told me 

in all the battles which he had gained, his way 
was, when the victory was close, to mount on 
horseback and cry out to ‘save the common 
soldiers, and put the gentry to the sword, by 
which means few or none of them escap^ But 
on this day at Towton there was no such reserva- 

^'^To^'etince their own resolution Edward md 
Warwick proclaimed throughout the ^y th^ 

befo« to b.to b.. 

to.»to.sb 

the king.” 


e king. "Priward IV advanced in three 

roTK, was - - - I army of Edwara iv. d.u 

e queen. t, + H,»nTv VI 1 lines, at nine in the morning. 

A great council having declared that Henry VI. [ lines. 
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manded by Lord Falconbridge, in absence of the 
Dnke of Norfolk, who had fallen ill; the second 
was led by Edward in person, the housings of his 
horse, which are still preserved in the Tower, being 
of crimson velvet, powdered with suns and white 


by a keen wind right in the faces of the Lancas- 
trians, whose van, led by the Earl of Northumber- 
land, began the battle by a flight of arrows which 
did no great execution, in consequence of a strata^ 
gem used by Falconbridge. The English m war 



CROSSBOW- MAN, PAVISAIER, ARCHER, AND STANDARD OP RICHARD, EARL OF WARWICK 
(FROM A MS. OF THE 15TH CENTURY).' 


roses, the badges of his family. On his helmet 
was the lion of England, and m hand a long 
lance with a vamplate of peculiar form. Under 
his orders was the Earl of Warwick. The third 
line was led by Sir John Wenlock and Sir John 
Dynham. As the lines drew near, Edward dis- 
mounted, to fight on foot 
The snow, which was falling heavily, was drifted 


then used two kinds of arrows, one called the 
flight and the other the sheaf arrow. The former 
was lightly feathered, mth a small head ; the latter 
was high-feathered and shortly shafted, with a large 
head. As the make of these arrows was different, 
says Spelman, so was their use. Flight arrows were 
shot at a great distance, and, at a proper elevation, 
would kill at two hundred and forty yards. Sheaf 


SHEAF AND FLIGHT ARROWS. m 

*|\jwt0l4.1 , ; ' ' ' ' . ^ ^ ^ :. . ^.. ..■ - ■' 

arrows were for closer fight, required but a slight | Besides, the two armies %re to be considered as 
1 ation and were often shot point-blank. trusting more to their own courage than to the ex- 

^ Bold Falconbridge ordered his men to let fly a perience of their generals.*' Even King Heniy^'s 
hower of sheaf (not flight) arrows, with a greater order of battle is not recorded. 

^1 tion than usual, and then to fall back some While the van, under Falconbridge, with their 
The Lancastrians perceiving now bows slung, fell on the Yorkists with sword, axe, 
the enemy was within range, and supposing and maul, the next line came on shooting so fast, 
the van had drawn nearer, though still at an elevation, into the rearward of theYork- 
their exact distance, by the thick- ists, that after their own arrows were expended 
^ess of the falling snow-flakes, they too let fly a they shot those that stuck upward in thousands 
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flight of sheaf arrows, which consequently now fell 
far short, and not only did no mischief to the 
Yorkists, but, by sticking in the ground with the 
shafts sloping at an angle towards them, great y 
incommoded their own movements as they ad- 
vanced. The whole ground was studded by tliese 
useless arrows, as the Yorkists shot so fast t at 
their quivers were speedily empty. As soon as 
they were thus half-disarmed, the vanguard closed 

in Upon them, and the wildest havoc begm 
“It would be difficult,” says Rapin, “to describe 
this terrible battle at large ; most of those who 
have mentioned it, not uhderstonding the ait of 

war, have, instead of representing the seve^ cir- 
cumstances, given only a. confused idea t ereo. 

- 9 


among the snow. A fearful struggle and butchery 
ensued ; both armies were alike brave, and both 
were inspired by the most rancorous hate. For 
hours the hand-to-hand melee raged, without any 
great advantage being won by either side. The 
whole plain was covered with corpses, and the 
blood lay in great pools amid the snow ; for ten 
hours the conflict continued, while the rival armies 
had become two fighting mobs. Just as night 
was closing in, the sudden appearance of the Duke 
of Norfolk, with a reinforcement to the Yorkists, 
caused the adherents of Henry to lose all h^rt 
and take to flight; and in the pursuit the nobles, 
knights, and men-at-arms of Edward, who person- 
ally had displayed the most brilliant valour, cxe- 
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cuted his cruel order to the letter, by giving quarter 

to none. 

In their retreat the Lancastrians rallied more 
than once, making the slaughter still greater, as 
thef were always compelled to give way; and at 
last the fugitives fled €n masse towards the bridge 
of Tadcaster, but, in despair of reaching it, because 
they were so closely and fiercely pursued, they 
turned aside to pass a stream called the Cock, a 
tributary of the Wharfe, There, in the hurry and 
confusion, hundreds fell in the water, and their 
bodies formed a ghastly bridge for those in the 
rear. So great was the slaughter there, that even 
the waters of the Wharfe, far down below that 
place, were tinged deeply with blood. For three 
days the slaughter is said to have continued. 

According to Stow, Hall, Holinshed, and others, 
there fell 40,000 men in this battle; and of 
these, 36,776 were adherents of the deposed King 
Henry. 

Among the dead were Henry, Earl of Northum- 
berland; the Earl of Westmoreland; his son-in-law, 
Thomas, Lord Dacres, of Gillesland; Lionel, the 
Lord Welles, K.G. ; Sir John Neville , and Sir 
Andrew Trollop. Among the prisoners taken were 
Thomas Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, and James, 
Earl of Ormond, who were both beheaded, a fate 
that fell on many more. Sir John de Ormond, 
brother of the last-named, also fought at Towton 
for King Henry, but escaped, and died on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The body of the 
Earl of Northumberland was borne from the field 
to his own mansion in the Waimgate of York, and 
was interred there in the Church of St Denys, 
where his tomb, denuded of its brasses, is still 
pointed out 

Margaret, with Henry and the prince their sou. 
now fled for shelter to the King of Scotland, tc 
whose honour it was that he remained aloof, and 
did not, like the wards of other times, take any 
advantage of the civil strife in England, The 26th 
of June saw young Edward crowned in London, 
Henry pronounced an usurper, and his adherents 
attainted. Edward further confirmed his power by 
liberally rewarding his friends, and forming such 
alliances with Scotland and France that the inde- 
fatigable Margaret of Anjou, after applying to the 
Courts of both countries, was unable to procure 
'.'"effective" aid' from- either."" . ■ 

But the Wars of the Roses were not yet ended, 
even after Henry, when, in 1464, he was captured 
amid what were then the wilds of Lancashire, was 
cast as a state prisoner into the Tower of London. 
But that year saw the star of his rival begin to 
decline. The young king's marriage with Etmbeth 
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Woodville incensed the haughty Nevilles, of whom 
king-making Warwick was the head, and this jea- 
lousy deepened till it ended in an open quarrel 
Warwick, aided by the Duke of Clarence, raised an 
insurrection among the men of York and Lincoln ; 
but both were forced to flee to the Court of Louis 
XL, where they met Margaret of Anjou, with whom 
they now made common cause to dethrone Edward 
I V., and they sought to gather together the broken 
remains of the Lancastrian party, many of whom 
were in foreign lands, and in such penury that 
Philip de Comines relates that he himself saw the 
Dukes of Somerset and Exeter begging their bread 
from door to door, till their sufferings excited the 
compassion of Philip, Duke of Burgundy. The new 
union w’-as further cemented by the marriage of 
Margaret's son, Prince Edward, to Anne, daughter 
of Warwick. 

Chipping Barnet. 

After an exile of five month.s, the King-maker 
suddenly landed at Plymouth, without resistance, 
on the 13th September, 1470, and the Lancastrians, 
and many of the ancient nobility, who envied the 
sudden growth of the house of Woodville, flocked 
to join him. In one day 6,000 men tore the 
white roses from their caps, and cried God bless 
King Harry VI I Edward, who had to fly, was 
denounced as a usurper, and the old king was 
I brought from his cell in the Tower. But this revo- 
' lution, the effect of the mere giddiness of a faction, 
was of short duration. No sooner was Warwick at 
the helm of the State than, without being guilty of 
one unpopular act, he felt his power begin to de- 
cline. Edward was emboldened to return, and, on 
I being supplied with ships, men, and money by the 
Duke of Burgundy, who had married his sister, he 
landed at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire ; and by the time 
he reached Nottingham he had under his standard 
many thousand men who wore the white rose, and 
300 Flemings armed with hand-guns. 

At Chipping Barnet, in the county of Hertford, 
on the ground which is still marked by an obelisk, 
the rival hosts drew near each other in ordef 
of battle early on the morning of Easter Sunday, 
the 14th of April, 1471. The Lancastrian army 
had encamped the preceding night on Gladmore 
Heath, a mile north of the little market-town. 
Edward had under his banner 10,000 men ; the 
Lancastrians were equal in force. Both armies 
had artillery, but Warwick's was the better served, 
and as the adverse lines had drawn near each other 
in the night preceding the action, it played long 
in the dark on the troops of Edward, but did little 
f Of nO’ execution, as all the balls flew over them and 
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fell in the rear, the night so gloomy and 

misty that neither leader could clearly see the 
other s exact position. But with the earliest light 
of dawn the battle began, between the hours of 
four and five in the morning. 

In Edward’s army the first line was led by 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, then in his eighteenth 
year ; and it proves the high opinion entertained of 
his talent and bravery, though this was the first 
battle in which he fleshed his maiden sword,” 
The second line was led by Edward himself, to- 
gether with the Duke of Clarence, whom he had 
just recovered out of the hands of Warwick ; and 
with this line he placed the helpless and hapless 
King Henry, ''having brought him out of the 
Tower on purpose to be shot at” William, Lord 
Hastings, K.G., led the rear or third line. Ex- 
clusive of these three lines, Edward had a reserve 
column, for occasional or special service, and it 
proved of the greatest use. He on one side, and 
Warwick on the other, encouraged their troops 
with all the eloquence of 'which they were masters : 
both were as good orators as they were accom- 
plished swordsmen. 

In the army of the latter, the right wing was 
led by John Neville, Marquis of Montague, K.G., 
and John de Vere, Earl of Oxford; the left wing 
by Warwick himself, and John Holland, Duke 
of Exeter. His centre was composed of a body 
of archers, led by Edmund Beaufort, Duke of 
Somerset. Where the artillery were posted is left 
untold. 

Having taken up their ground in the dark, 
Edward’s left wing was overlapped or outnum- 
bered by Warwick’s right Seldom has a battle 
been fought with more obstinacy and bravery than 
that of Barnet ; the personal interests and feelings 
of all engaged were involved in the issue. Each 
would be treated as a rebel if the other were vic- 
torious ; and the barbarous rancour now infused in 
the war made them all aware that the defeated had 
no prospect before them but exile or death. 

After a few shots exchanged through the rising 
morning mist, with shouts and yells of defiance, 
they rushed to engage at close quarters ; and very 
speedily victory seemed to favour Warwick, whose 
example made all his troops determined to conquer 
or die. He had detached some squadrons from 
his third line, under the Earl of Oxford, to attack 
Edward’s left wing, which they assailed with such 
fury that they broke it, routed and drove it fairly 
off the field, so that many who had been in its 
ranks fled as far as London with news that the 
king was defeated. 

Though this event was discouraging, Edward did 


not 'lose that presence, of mind which is so neces- 
sary in a leader. 'Ordering a bcxly of the reserve, 
which he kept ready for any special emergency, 
at once to the front, it fell upon the exposed flank 
of Warwick, just as the Earl of Oxford was return- 
ing with his command to his old ground ; and, sin- 
gular to say, this very movement led eventually to 
’V\'arwick’s defeat. The Earl of Oxford’s badge 
upon his banner, surcoat, and housings was a star, 
with streamers, and the device of Edward was a 
sun. The mist which yet lingered about the field 
prevented Warwick’s first line from distinguishing 
the difference in these heraldic cognisances ; so it 
furiously "charged these squadrons as they were 
returning to their post, and put them to the rout 
before the Earl of Oxford had time to remove their 
mistake.” 

"Treachery!” was now the cry, and many, on 
finding themselves attacked by their own men, fled 
in their bewilderment to the enemy, and were in- 
stantly cut down. Others, seeing them running 
in that direction, thought they were attacked in 
the rear, and knew not which direction to take, 
or 'what to do ; so all became confusion. Then 
Edward, pushing onward at the head of his troops, 
who were steady and in perfect order, line upon 
line, fell mercilessly upon the wavering bands of 
Warwick. On foot, and fighting sword in hand, the 
latter did all that valour, all that eloquence could 
do to remedy the mistake, the disorder, and to 
animate his men, by hewing a passage among the 
Yorkists where the press was thickest ; and perished, 
covered with wounds, under their bills and sipears. 
Anxious to succour or to save him, his brother, the 
Marquis of Montague, was slain a few minutes 
after ; and then their forces gave way. As usual, 
great slaughter followed, for Edward, who was wont 
to publish before battle generally " that the com- 
mon soldiers should be spared and the nobles put 
to the sword, had now ordered that no quarter 
should be given.” The Earl of Oxford and the 
Duke of Somerset escaped, and the latter went to 
Wales, where Pembroke was levying troops for 
Warwick. The earl and some of his followers 
reached St. Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall. Dis- 
guised as pilgrims, they obtained admission to the 
castle, and cruelly massacred the whole of the 
king’s garrison. 

On the field of Bamet there fell on the king’s 
side the Lords Cromwell and Say, the Lord Mont- 
joy’s son, and Sir Humphrey Bourchier. The Duke 
of Exeter was left for dead on the field, wounded, 
stripped, and bloody, but crawled to a house close 
by, whence he found means to reach London, 
where he obtained shelter in Westminster Abbey. 
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According to Hall, 10,000 were slain on both sides j 
in this battle; Stow .reduces this number to 4,000. ; 
All were interred in one common grave on the j 
field, where a mortuary chapel, for anniversary | 
masses, was afterwards erected in memory of ! 
them. ! 

The body of the gallant and princely Warwick, | 
and that of liis brother, John Neville, Marquis of j 
Montague, who was also a Knight of the Garter, | 
after being exposed to the people for three days in j 
St Paul’s Cathedral, were conveyed to Bisham 
Abbey, in Berkshire, and there interred. Warwick 
was in his day unquestionably the greatest and 
most splendid of the English nobles. It is said,” | 
says Spelman, ‘‘that any soldier might go to his ; 
kitchen and take away as much meat as he could j 


carry on the point of his dagger, which is a strong 
proof of the hospitality of Warwick and the simpli- 
city of the age in which he lived. No 
*30,000 persons are said to have lived at his board 
in the different manors and castles he possessed in 
England.” 

On the afternoon of this memorable Easter Sun- 
day, King Edward went to solemn prayer in St 
Paufs Church, to which he presented his royal 
banner. 

The obelisk in memory of the battle was erected 
in 1740, by Jeremy Sambroke, and the keeper of 
an inn close by was long wont to exhibit a ball 
found on the field. It weighed only one pound 
and a half. The unfortunate Henry was once 
more replaced in his old prison, the Tower. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
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TEWKESBURY. ! 

On the very day the decisive battle was fought at 
Barnet, Queen Margaret and her son, Prince Edward, i 
now about eighteen years of age, landed at Wey- ■ 
mouth from France. With great fortitude, she had i 
hitherto sustained the shocks of adverse fortune ; but | 
when she received intelligence of her triple calamity i 
— the death of Warwick, the defeat of his army, and | 
the captivity of the king her husband —her courage I 
failed her, and she took sanctuary in the abbey of | 
Beaulieu, in Hampshire. Encouraged, however, by : 
the appearance of Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, 
the Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Devonshire, i 
Lord Wenlock, the Grand Prior of St. John, and | 
several other Lancastrian lords, who exhorted her j 
still to have hope for success, she resumed her : 
former spirit, and determined to assert to the last I 
the claims of her husband and son to the throne of j 
England. ! 

Once more she put herself at the head of an I 
army, which increased with every day's march as she ; 
advanced through the counties of Devon, Somerset, ; 
and Gloucester, displaying the banner which on the I 
next field was fated to fall for ever. The scattered 
remnant of those Lancastrians who fought at Barnet 
Joined her; and King Edward, w^ho was by nature 
ardent and expeditious, though at a distance, was 
not idle, as he was fully apprised of all her move- 
ments by his spies and others in his interest. He i 
was anxious to bring matters again to the issue of ; 
a battle, before the enemy drew too near London : - 


therefore, with a force that so many preceding 
battles had made trained veterans now, and which 
was well furnished with provisions and artillery, he 
left the city on the 19th of April, and established 
his head-quarters at Windsor, ^vhere with splendour 
he celebrated the Feast of St. George, and awaited 
certain reinforcements that were to join him. 

The Lancastrians, to deceive the king as to. when 
they intended to commence hostilities, and to cause 
uncertainty, sent detachments wearing the red rose 
to various towns. By this they not only induced 
many to join them, but led King Edward to 
imagine that they proposed a line of march totally 
different from that which they had already deter- 
mined upon in secret. ’ For this purpose, after 
leaving Exeter, they sent a party to Shaftesbury, 
then to Salisbury, from whence it turned towards 
Taunton, Wells, and Glastonbury. Others they 
sent to Yeovil and Bruton, as though they had 
planned their march towards Reading, and through 
Berkshire and Oxfordshire to London ; and, at all 
events, %vere ready to face the royal army anywhere. 

Edward, on deliberate consideration, being aware 
that they were in the south-western part of England, 
knew that if they advanced on London they must 
either do so by the way of Salisbury, or by the 
coast of Hampshire and Sussex. He also was 
aware that, if they should wish to avoid a battle, 
they must wheel off towards Lancashire and Salop, 
to join those Welsh whom Jasper, Earl of Pem- 
broke, was raising in arms. Therefore, when the 
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Lancastrian lords had reached Bath, the king, that 
he might meet and cut oflf their line of march un- 
expectedly, left Windsor on the 24th of April, and 
moved to Abingdon, where he issued a royal 
proclamation, in which he declared that “ his title 
to the crown was unquestionable — ^first, by reason ; 
secondly, by authority of Parliament • thirdly, by his 
victories, and especially the last, wherein the Mar- 
quis of Montague and the Earl of Warwick were 
slain. That, notwithstanding these three firm 
foundations, sundry persons had taken amis against 
him ; but, to avoid the effusion of more blood, he 
had thought proper to give his people a list of the 
names of those persons who were proved traitors 
and rebels, that their encouragers might not com- 
plain if mischief befell them/\ The proscribed 
persons were “ Margaret of Anjou, styling herself 
Queen of England ; Edward, her son ; the Dukes 
of Exeter and Somerset ; John Courtenay, Earl 
of Devonshire; William, Viscount de Beaumont; 
John Beaufort, brother of the Duke of Somerset; 
Hugh Courtenay,’’ and eleven others. 

These Lancastrian lords, aware of the inferiority 
of their troops to the well-armed soldiery of 
Edward, who had command of the arsenals and 
wealth of London, determined on his approach to 
retire into the Welsh mountains, and meet Lord 
Pembroke’s levies which were then on the march ; 
thus every effort was made by them to cross the 
Severn before he could come up with them. 

The king, on learning that the city of Bristol 
had given Margaret not only men but stores and 
artillery, believed she meant to meet him at Sod- 
bury, nine miles from that place, and thither he 
marched on the ist of May, and halted in position; 
but the insurgents, still anxious to avoid a battle 
as yet, retreated in the night to Berkeley, and 
afterwards to Gloucester. But Sir Richard, son of 
the Lord Beauchamp, of Powick, to whom Edward 
had previously committed the custody of the 
town and castle of Gloucester, in obedience to 
his orders, vigilantly guarded the gates and walls ; 
and when the queen and her 'troops, after a long 
night march, appeared before the place, about ten 
o’clock in the morning, they were peremptorily 
denied admittance or permission to cross the river. 
Compelled thus to resume their march, they pro- 
ceeded with all speed to the next town upon the 
Severn ; and that town, which was to see the red 
rose crushed for ever, was T ewkesbury. 

At four in the afternoon they entered it, 
after having marched all night, from Sodbury to 
Berkeley, thence to Gloucester, and thence to 
Tewkesbury, without food or any refreshment, 
through what was then a rough and rugged country, 
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intersected by miry lanes, stony ways, and by 
woods and hedges ; so both horse and foot were 
worn and weary. So closely were their move^ 
ments followed by Edward, that for a little space 
the leaders consulted whether they should venture 
to cross, as they were in peril of having their rear 
cut off, or entrench themselves between the town 
and river, till Jasper of Pembroke amved with his 
long-expected Welshmen. But the poor queen, 
harassed and pursued from town to, town, having 
shared in the hasty retreat by night, the raeian- 
choly and bitter disappointments of the day, 
anxious for the safety of her son, whom she loved 
most tenderly, and who was in arms among his 
adherents, urged the immediate passage of the 
Severn. The Duke of Somerset as strenuously 
opposed the idea. He represented the certain 
destruction of a great portion of their followers if 
they attempted, in their present exhausted state, 
to cross the stream with Edward coming on ; and 
added that defeat would utterly destroy the last 
hopes of the House of Lancaster. His advice w'^as 
taken; they halted at Tewkesbury to refresh and 
prepare their weapons, and the night w^as passed 
in forming entrenchments. I'hey took up their 
ground in a park that adjoined the town, which, 
with its abbey, lay in their rear. Uneven ground, 
intersected by thick old hedges and deep water- 
cuts or ditches, lay in their front and on both 
flanks. In a meadow^ called “The Vineyard,” 
vestiges of the trenches cut by those imfoitunate 
adherents to a desperate cause were visible in 
1S30. 

Somewhere near there stood Holme Castle, 
which, but little more than a fortnight before, had 
belonged, with all the princely inheritance of the 
Beauchamps and Despencers, to Warwick the 
King-maker. But neither Holme nor its garrison 
is mentioned in any of the accounts of the battle 
that ensued, 

Edward divided his army into three columns, or 
“wards,” and advanced in hostile array over the 
moors of Cotswokl The day was hot, and though 
his men were heavily accoutred, and he had with 
him more than 3,000 infantry, lie marched on that 
day upwards of thirty miles. On ail their route 
they had been unable to procure provision for man 
or hovse, or even water, save at one small stream, 
and this was so ploughed up by the passage of the 
cavalry and artillery in the van,, as to be useless for 
those in the centre or rear. On reaching the little 
\illage of Cheltenham (now a populous town), 
tidings , were brought that the Lancastrians w'ere 
entrenched at Tewkesbury. He ordered a halt, and 
after, serving out certain supplies of food, which. 
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with much foresight^ he had sent forward to Ghei - 1 the dagger was huiig ; eleventhly, the short sword , 
tenham, he again advanced till he came within three twelfthly, the surcoat was put on ; thirteenthly, the 
miles of the enemy, when he halted for the night | helmet ; fourteenthly, the long sword was assumed ; 

As dawn drew near, the men-at-arms and knights ! and, hfteenthly, the pennoncel, which he carried in 
began to accoutre for the coming strife; and arming his left hand 
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was an elaborate process then, as the knight began ; As soon as the morning was fairly in—tlie inom- 
with his feet, ^ and clothed himself upwards. He ; ing of the 4th May, 1471— Edwards army advanced 
put on first, his sabatpes, or steel clogs ; secondly, ! in three divisions. The first was led by his brother, 
the grepes, or shin-pieces ; thirdly, the cuisses, or I the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. of 
tlugh-pieces; fom^^ the breech of mail ; fifthly ' infamous memoiy. Edward in person led the second 
the tuillettes ; sixthly, the breastplate ; seventhly, ; or centre ; and the Marquis of Dorset with the young 
the vambraces or arm-covers ; eighthly, the rere- i Lord Hastings led the third, or ‘^ rear-ward.'' 
braces, for covering the remainmg part of the arm | In this order they approached the Duke of 
to te shoulder; ninthly, the gauntlets ; tenthly, j Somerset, whose position had been carefully recon* 
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Qoitred by the king, and whose forces were also 
formed in three divisions, behind their entrench- 
ments. He, in person, led the first, assisted by 
his brother, Lord John Beaufort. The Lords 
Wenlock and St John led the second, under the 
young Prince Mward, who was considered, from 
his rank, as commander-in-chief of the whole. 
Thomas, Earl of Devonshire, led the third. 

To lure Somerset from his entrenchments, as 
there was a difficulty in approaching him, owing to 
the deep hedges, ditches, lanes, and trees that lay 
around his front and flanks, and being well aware 
of his impetuosity, Edward desired GloucestePs 
division to commence the action by volleys of 
cannon and archery. To these the Lancastrians 
responded in the same manner, but their artillery 
was very inferior. This continued for a time, the 
nature of the ground preventing closer conflict. In 
obedience to the king’s order, and to draw forth 
Somerset, as a stratagem, the division of Gloucester 
began to fall back with an appearance of precipi- 
tation, that led the duke to imagine a retreat had 
begun. The ruse succeeded, and, most fatally for 
himself, Somerset, thinking to improve the success 
(according to Hall and Holinshed), sent orders 
for Wenlock to support him, and passed the lanes 
or passages left open in his defences downward 
into an open space, now known as “ The Bloody 
Meadow/’ or Gaston Field, near Tewkesbury Park. 
The instant Gloucester saw that the stratagem had 
succeeded, he wheeled about, and crossing a hedge 
and ditch that lay between, charged with such un- 
expected fury, that he drove Somerset’s column 
back to the slope from which they had de- 
scended. 

At that critical moment, 200 lances whom 
Edward had placed in ambush in a wood which 
the I^ncastrians had neglected to occupy, charged 
suddenly upon their left flank, and threw the whole 
division of Somerset into confusion. Many were 
beaten down, speared, and slain. Others fled in all 
directions, some into the green lanes, some into the 
parks, and a few concealed themselves in the 
ditches and water-cuts. With a few of his men, 
Somerset fell back on the column of Lord Wenlock, 
who for some unaccountable reason had failed to 
support him. Transport^ with fury, Somerset 
upbraided him with cowardice and treason, and by 
one blow of his battle-axe, through steel and bone, 
dashed out his brains. 

By this time the men of Gloucesteris column had 
entered the entrenchments pell-mell with the run- 
aways, and were making a terrible slaughter. Wen- 
lock was dead, and the inexperienced young prince 
was incapable of giving orders | equally so was 
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Somerset now, as he was choking with passion and 
despair : and ere any adequate measures could be 
taken, the column of the king poured in after that 
of Gloucester, and ail was lost. 

With his own hand the king in person showed 
the example of hewing down the fugitives, who on 
all sides were mercilessly cut to pieces, or driven 
towards a mill-pool belonging to the abbey, where 
hundreds of them, bloody with wounds, and with 
arrows sticking in them, were miserably drowned. 
A few effected their escape, and reached the town, 
the abbey, and its church. Among the latter were 
the Duke of Somerset, John Lahgstrotlier, the 
Grand Prior of St. John, and fifteen other men of 
high rank, whom Edward pursued with a drawn 
sword to the door. There he was .met by the 
abbot, who, with the sacred host in his hands, im- 
plored him not to violate the sanctuary or defile 
the church with human blood ; and forbade him to 
enter it, unless he promised pardon to the refugees. 
On this Edward promised pardon, sheathed his 
sword, and entered among them, and remained 
a short time. What passed between them is un- 
known j but on the following day he broke his pro- 
mise. They were all dragged from the sanctuary 
with sacrilegious violence, and executed. 

Among those who more happily met their death 
on the field of. battle were the Earl of Devon- 
shire, Lord John Somerset, Sir John Delves, Sir 
Edward Hampden, Sir Roberc Whittingham, Sir 
John Lewkenor, and some 3,000 men. The boy- 
prince, Edward of Lancaster, was made prisoner 
by Sir Richard Crofts, as he was escaping from 
the town, and his fate set a seal upon this terrible 
carnage. 

He was dragged before Edward IV. and other 
leaders, who were seated, some authorities say, in 
a tent, others in an ancient house, that was par- 
tially altered, and is, or was lately, standing in the 
centre of the town of Tewkesbury. The poor 
young prince is said to have confronted his captors 
with calmness, courage, and dignity; and on being 
haughtily asked by Edward how he dared be so 
rash as invade his kingdom in arms, replied firmly, 
“ I came to recover my father’s crown and heritage, 
descended from his grandfather and father to him, 
and from him, after his life, to me lineally.” 

Enraged by this boldness, Edward clenched his 
fist, and with his steel gauntlet barbarously struck 
him on the face; and then mstantly the Dukes 
of Gloucester and Clarence, the Marquis of Dorset, 
and the Lord Hastings, fell like wild beasts upon 
the young prince, and stabbed him„ with theii 
daggers.” 

Hall and Holinshed tell “us that he was buried 
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without any ceremony or solemnity J the latter has 
it that he ''was homelie mterred with die other 
simple corpes in the church of the monastery of 
the Black Monks at Tewkesbury.” In the choir 
may still be seen a small brass plate of modem 
date, bearing an inscription to his memory. 

In the same place were interred the Duke of 
Somerset and several others. The bodies of Lord 
Wenlock and the Grand Prior were mterred among 
their ancestors elsewhere; but those of Sir John 
Gower, sword-bearer to the young prince, of Sir 
John Flore, his standard-bearer, and many others, 
He in the churchyard of Tewkesbury. 

The unfortunate queen, half dead with grief, fa- i 
tigue and despair, was found in a wagon or 
"chariot,” according to Hall ; dragged from a nun- 
nery, where, she had taken shelter, says Holin- 
shed ; and brought before Edward, who instantly 
sent her to the Tower, where she was put in an 
apartment separate from her husband, who only 
survived the dreadful news of Tewkesbury a few 
weeks. Whether he died a violent or a natural 
death is extremely uncertain, but it was generally 
believed that the terrible Duke of Gloucester dis- 
patched him with his own hand. Margaret re- 
mained there five years a captive, till her father 
ransomed her for 50,000 crowns, which he borrowed 
from Louis XL, and gave him in mortgage his 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. 

The queenly Margaret of Anjou, who had seen 
“her darling son bruised by the iron glove of 
Edward, and his young life-blood streaming on the 
daggers of Clarence and Gloucester,” survived these 
miseries eleven years, and died in 1482. 

Tewkesbury was the twelfth battle that had taken 
place between the rival houses of York and Lan- 
caster; and in these engagements or upon the 
scaffold many princes of the royal family, half of 
the nobility and gentry of England, with more 
than 100,000 of the commonalty, had perished. 
And all this useless bloodshed had accomplished 
nothing save a change of the crown from Henry 
VI. to Edward IV. — from an imbecile but amiable 
monarch, to an able but profligate and sanguinary 
tyrant. No abuse was redressed, no evil miti- 
gated. Every man found himself in the same 
situation as before, save that he had to sorrow 
for the death of some dear friend or kinsman. 
“The nature of the Civil War itself, which was 
merely personal,” says Macintosh, " the multi- 
plicity of its obscure and confused incidents, the 
frequent instances of success without ability, and of 
calamity befalling the unknown and uninteresting ; 
the monotonous cfuelty of every party, which 
robbed horror itself of its sway over the soul ; 


together with the unsafe and unsteady position of 
most individuals, which repressed the cultivation 
of every province of literature, more especkily 
repelled men of letters from relating the inglorious 
misfortunes of themselves and their country. More 
obvious causes contributed towards the same effect 
The general war often broke out in local eruptions 
and provincial commotions which no memory could 
follow.” 

Bosworth. 

When Edward IV. died, in 1483, Richard of 
Gloucester was on the borders of Scotland with an 
army. He instantly rode southward to York, at- 
tended by a vast retinue of knights and esquires, 
and swore fealty to his nephew, young BMward V., 
a child of thirteen, whose reign was fated to last 
only eleven weeks. By the Lords of Council he 
%vas vested with the office of Protector ; but, 
amid crime and bloodshed, he usurped the royal 
dignity on the 26th of January, 1483. In Shake- 
speare’s drama Richard is usually made older 
than his years. 

Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold and venturous, 

Thy age confirmed, proud, subtle, sly, and bloody I” 

Bom at Fotheringay Castle, in October, 145 2 
j Richard w^as barely in his prime when bravely 
I and desperately he fell fighting at Bosworth, in 
his thirty-third year. The term of "Crook-back 
tyrant ” has fixed for ever in the popular mind 
tlie conviction that Richard was defomied ; but k 
reality he had no defect save that one shoulder 
was slightly higher than the other. He was, how- 
ever ferocious in spirit and temper, considered s 
handsome and courteous prince, with a pleasing 
and intellectual countenance. The old Countess 
of Desmond, mentioned by Ix)rd Bacon, is said to 
have danced with Richard III. at a ball, and to 
have described him as inferior in appearance only 
to his brother, Edward IV., who was deemed the 
handsomest man of his time. 

Sir Thomas More’s " History of Richard HI,” 
and its continuation by Holinshed, gave Shake- 
speare his materials for the popular description. In 
wit and courage, Sir Thomas admits that Richard 
was equal with either of his brothers, Edward or 
George; but in body he adds that he was far 
inferior to them, being of short stature, “ ill-featured 
of limbs, crook-backed, his left shoulder being 
much higher than his right, and hard-favoured of 
visage. He was malicious, w’-rathful, envious, and 
ever forward. . - . None evil captain was he 
in war, as to which his disposition was more metely 
than for peace. . . . He was close and secret, 

a deep dissembler, lowly of countenance, arrogant 
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of heart, outwardly companionable where he in- 
wardly hated.” 

Ten atrocious crimes are laid to Richard*s charge 
. — the murder of Prince Edward, of Henry, and of 
Clarence j the execution of Rivers, Grey, and 
Yaughan ; the murder of the two princes in the 
Tower; and, finally, the murder of his pwn queen 
and cousin, the Lady Anne Neville, whom he had 
■wedded in his, twentieth year, '■ 

The strong party that existed against him after 
the murder of the children proposed a union of 
the Houses of York and Lancaster, by a marriage 
between Henry, Earl of Richmond, and Elizabeth 
of York. Henry was the great-great-grandson of 
John of Gaunt, through his mother, Margaret 
Beaufort ; and Elizabeth was the eldest daughter of 
the late King Edward lY. : and this union boded 
evil to the usurper, around whose throne the 
clouds were lowering. His gold was spent, his 
power was tottering, and the fidelity of his 
adherents was beginning to fail, when news came 
that Harry of Richmond had unfurled his banner 
against him. 

The earl set sail from Harfieur, in Normandy, 
with a small force, only 2,000 strong, furnished by 
the King of France; and Philip de Comines, the 
quaint old “ Ivord of Argenton,” says that he never 
saw troops more wTetched than those designed to 
change the dynasty of England, After six days 
sailing, they landed on the 6th of August, without 
opposition, at Milford Haven, in Wales, w^here 
Richmond, who hoped the, people would regard 
him as a countryman, expected many to join his 
standard. 

Richard III„ who knew not in what quarter to | 
expect the invader, had established his head- J 
quarters at Nottingham, the centre of England, 1 
with the intention of marching at once to the point 
of danger. Sir Rice Ap Thomas and Sir Walter 
Herbert, to whom he had entrusted the care of 
Wales, proved faithless to him. The latter made 
little or no opposition to Richmond, and the 
former openly joined him, with many men of Wales, 
on which, says Hail, he was promised the chief 
governorship of that principality. Thus reinforced, 
the earl marched to Shrewsbury, w^here Sir Gilbert 
Talbot, with his w^ard, the young earl of that title, 
joined him with 2,000 men, vassals and retainers of 
the house of Talbot 

In the vanity of his powder, Richard had deemed 
the landing of Richmond a species of bravado, a 
rash attempt which he should easily crush ; but 
when he heard that Herbert had suffered him to 
pass, that Thomas had joined him, and that all 
Wales was in his interest, he saw the necessity of 


giving him battle without delay. So abhorred was 
the usurper, that scarcely a noble or man of dis- 
tinction was sincerely attached to his interests 
except the Duke of Norfolk. All who feigned the 
most loyalty were only waiting a safe oppoitunity 
to betray or desert him for ever. The persons of 
whom he entertained the greatest suspicion were 
the Lord Stanley and his brother, Sir William. 
Thus, when he empowered the former to levy 
troops for him, he retained his eldest son, the Lord 
Strange, as a hostage for his fidelity. Stanley 
raised a great body of men in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, but without openly declaring his poli- 
tical views; and though Henry of Richmbnd had 
received secret assurances of his friendly inten- 
tions, he knew not what to infer from his equivocal 
behaviour. 

The two rivals at last drew near each other at 
Market Bosworth, not far from the town of Lei- 
cester. 

A quaint gable-ended edifice, with its upper story 
projecting on beams of timber over the Northgate 
Street, was long pointed out as being the house in 
which Richard spent ‘^one or more nights” before 
the battle of Bosworth. It was locally known 
as the “ Blue Boar,” or.“ King Richard III. 's Inn,” 
and overhanging windows admitted the light into 
the room where he is said to have had a ter- 
rible dream on a night before the battle; ‘‘for it 
seemed to him,” says Holinshed, “ that he did see 
divers images like terrible devils, which pulled and 
haled him, not suffering him to take any quiet or 
rest. The which strange vision not so suddenly 
strake his heart with a sudden fear, but it stuffed 
his head and troubled his mind with many busy 
and dreadful imaginations. ... * And lest 
it might be suspected that he was abashed for 
fear of his enemies, and for that cause looked so 
piteously, he recited and declared to his familiar 
friends in the morning his wonderful vision and 
fearful dream.” 

In the corporation records of Leicester, there is 
still preserved a story curiously illustrative of the 
darkness and precaution of Richard s character. 
Among his camp baggage it was his custom to 
carry a cumbersome wooden bedstead, which he 
averred was the only couch he could sleep in ; but 
in which he contrived to have a secret receptacle 
for treasure, so that it was concealed under a 
weight of timber. After Bosworth Field the troops 
of Henry pillaged Leicester ; but the royal bed was 
neglected by every plunderer as useless lumber. 
The owner of the house afterwards discovering the 
hoard, became suddenly rich, without any visible 
cause. He bought land, and at length became 
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Mayor of Leicester. Many years afterwards his 
widow, who had been left in great affluence, was 
assassinated by her servant, who had been privy to 
the affair I and at the trial of this culprit and her 
accomplices the whole transaction came to light 
Concerning this bed, a public print of 1830 states 
that, about half a century since, the relic was 
purchased by a furniture-broker in Leicester, who 
slept in it for many years, and showed it to the 
curious; it continues in as good condition, 'ap- 
parently, as when used by King Richard, being 
formed of oak, and having a high polish. The 
daughter of the broker having married one Ba- 
bington, of Rothley, near Leicester, the bedstead 
Was removed to Babington’s house, where it is 
still preserved.'’ 

On the 22nd of August, 1485, the armies of 
Richard and of the future Henry VII. appeared in 
order of battle on the plain then called Redmore, 
three miles from Bosworth and eleven from 
Leicester. The site of the battle and most of the 
surrounding country was then unenclosed. It is 
undulating, and was then probably scrubby heath. 

On Richard's left was Stoke Golden, with its 
church ; and on his right and in front lay Sutton 
Cheney, with its church. The town of Bosworth was 
on Henry’s left, a morass was on his right, and 
Shanton lay in his rear. A little stream, oddly called 
the Tweed, half encircled the position of both. 
When Richard marshalled his army at Notting- 
ham, in the market-place, on the i6th of August, it 
was 12,000 strong. He moved them next day to 


linen-cloth doublets, the latter generally white, with 
St. George’s Cross on them, with long hose, were 
the general dress of archers, bill-men, and ghisami- 
iers; and their head-piece was a round pot-helmet 
or skull-cap of iron. 

The banner of Henry’s army was of yellow tire- 
taine (a mixture of linen and woollen stuff), where- 
on was painted a dun cow. 

Richard’s camp was the more extensive, and, 
with the breastwork around it, covered eighteen 
acres. Henry’s covered seven. He had his 2,000 
French, 2,000 men that were brought by Talbot, 
and with those that had joined him under Griffith, 
Morgan, Ap Thomas, Hungerford, Bouchier, Byron, 
Digby, Hardwick, and others, his force could not 
have been less than 7,000 men. Lord Stanley had 
5,000 in the field. Sir William Stanley 3,000. 
These two last leaders, with their 8,000 men, were 
hovering about the field at a little distance, to the 
great perplexity of both armies, as it was not quite 
apparent which they meant to join. They were 
simply waiting the issue. 

Sir Simon Digby, having penetrated into 
Richard’s camp at night, at the utmost peril of his 
life, brought Henry word at daybreak that he was 
preparing for battle. Instantly on this his trumpets 
sounded To arms I ” This was at four in the 
morning ; but so much preparation was necessary 
ill those days of ponderous accoutrements, that 
Henry’s forces were not engaged till ten. 

Richard marched out first, and left his tents 
standing. His first line was led by Richard 


Leicester, though twenty-five miles distant, choosing Howard, Duke of Norfolk, a faithful veteran, 
rather to rest after a fatiguing march than to fight ' assisted by his son, Thomas, Earl of Surrey ; the 
after an easy one. Their order of march, says second line he led in person, conspicuous by the 
Hutton, was five abreast, and Richard was gor- royal crown upon his helmet. On the right of this 
geously dressed, upon a white courser (“ White line was a large body, under Henry, Earl of North- 
Surrey?”), richly caparisoned, and attended by his umberland. 
body-guard. On the day of the battle he appeared 
in the same suit of armour he wore at Tewkesbury; 
perhaps the same which is now preserved in the 
Tower of London. 

The armour of this period was splendid. The 
knee and elbow-pieces were fan-shaped, and of the 
most elaborate workmanship. Richard, in his 
letter from York, expressly orders three coats of 
arms “beaten with fine gold, for our own person.” 

The salade and gorget of fine steel were still worn, 
the former surmounted by the wearer’s crest, sur- 


For lack of strength, Henry of Richmond’s front 
was very slender, and spread far out to make a 
show. His first line was led by John de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, who had joined him in France. 
The right wing was commanded by Sir Gilbert 
Talbot; the left by Sir John Savage; Henry led 
the second line, assisted by his uncle, Jasper Tudor ; 
and therein were what De Mezeray calls “ the 
broken companies ” that had served in Normandy 
— the 2,000 French auxiliaries, under Bernard, a 
Scottish captain of Free Lances. In both armies 


rounded by a wreath of his colours, with a feather , the order of battle was nearly the^^same. ^ 
at the side. At Bosworth, Richard wore a crown 
above his helmet The sword was then belted so 
as to hang almost in front; the dagger hung where 
the Scottish Highlanders still wear it, at the right 
hip. Leather jacks, or jazarine jackets, and short 


The 

archers of each were in front, the bill-men in the 
rear, the horse upon the wings. 

Hutton records that Richard was rather small-“ 
about five feet four in stature. Henry was in his 
twenty-seventh year, and measured five feet nines 
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he was slender in fornij of a saturnine countenance, 
with yellow hair and grey eyes. Richard was brave, 
and well versed in war ; Henry was a coward, but 
had the best leaders. While Lord Stanley was 
forming his men, the former, who was by no means 
satisfied with his mysterious conduct, sent to him 
Sir Robert Brakenbiiry, with the dreadful message, 
“ My lord, the king salutes you. He commands 
your immediate attendance, with all your forces, or 
your son, the Lord Strange, dies instantly!” 
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of death, and all moved into 


blew the march 
the plain.” 

The two first lines shot their arrows thick and 
fast, and then closed together in the shock of battle, 
with axe and sword, maul and ghisarma. Henry's 
army fought with spirit and valour, knowing that 
they must conquer or die, for if the field was lost a 
merciless fate awaited the survivors y while the 
troops of Richard were cold in his cause, and 
forced into his service. 



Struck with horror though he was, Stanley replied, 
“ Should the king stain his honour with my son's 
blood, tell him I have more. I shall come at my 
■convenience.”' 

Giving up his hostage son for lost, he dispatched 
a Knight of the Bath, Sir Reginald Bray, to press 
Henry to advance with all speed. In the mean- 
time, his answer so enraged the tyrant that the 
latter exclaimed, “ 'Tis a false pretence. He is a 
traitor, and the boy dies 1 ” The block was 
brought out, and Catesby was ordered to see the 
youth beheaded, when Lord Ferrars, of Chartley, 
K.G., interposed and saved him. Richard “ re- 
voked the order, nor had he further time, for 
Henry now unfurled liis banners^ his trumpets 


j The Earl of Oxford formed his ranks closer and 
I more dense. In this battle were Sir J ohn Byron and 
j Sir Gervase Clifton, K.B., the latter of whom had 
j been knighted by Richard at his coronation. They 
I were intimate friends and neighbours, both being ol 
; Nottinghamshire ; but, by the fatality of the times 
; and variety of interests, Byi-on fought under the 
: banner of Henry, while Clifton served Richard. 
They had mutually registered a solemn vow that, if 
either of them was taken or should* happen to fall, 
the survivor was to intercede with the victor for his 
family. In the shock of the first lines, Clifton was 
unhorsed and struck down. Byron saw him fall, 
■and rushed forward to guard him with his shield, 
1 ^d asked him to surrender 
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now 01 his despeirate situation after Stanley's open 
defection, cast his eyes around the field, and, de- 
scrying his rival at no great distance, drew against 
him with fury.*^ As they had never seen each 
other, this is barely probable. Hutton and others 
tell us that at half-past eleven, after the battle 
had raged for an hour and half, a scout informed 
Richard that at that particular moment Henry 
was posted behind an eminence, with but few 
attendants. 


of outflanking Oxford's right j but then Lord Stanley 
came into actiGn at that place with his 5,000 men, 
and the strife became equal 

In the battles of those days there was not the 
majesty of fsound produced by the thunder of a 
powerful artiiiery, nor the rattling fire of masses of 
infantry^ but only the tardy din of a few small guns. 
‘‘Instead, there were the loud war-cries of the 
combatants, with the counterbalancing advantage of 
the absence of smoke, so as not to impede the 
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“All is over with me/' replied Clifton, who | view of the long lines of barbed war-horses, with 
was expiring ; “ I only beg, my dearest friend, that * their riders in gleaming armour, or covered with 
you will remember our mutual promise— the the dazzling jupon, and bearing before them their 
victory will be yours ?" lofty lances and variegated shields." 

Norfolk now extended his left with the intention j Hume says that “the intrepid tyrant, sensiMe 
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Fired by the news, Richard galloped up the slope, 
and on Henry being pointed out to him, he ex- 
claimed, “I see the man; let all who are true 
knights follow me 

He dashed the spurs into his horse, threw away 
his lance, and resohdng to trust to his sword only, 
drew it, and fell on the group about Henry, who, 
with all his timidity, was not slow to meet him 
with terrible fury. One blow of Richard^s sword 
hewed down Sir William Brandon, who bore 
Henry’s private banner, which was a red dragon 
on green and white silk, the emblem of Cadwalla- 
der, the last of the Ancient British kings, and 
paternal ancestor to Henry. He unhorsed by an- 
other blow a tall and powerful knight, named Sir 
John Cheney ; and, with the spirit of a hero grow- 
ing into the fury of a madman, hewed his way to- 
wards Henry. But Sir Williar:. Stanley now came 
into the field at the head of all his troops, and sur- 
rounded Richard, who, overwhelmed by numbers, 
after fighting like a lion, and having the royal crown 
struck from his helmet in the fray, fell at last 
covered with wounds, about fifteen minutes after 
the time he rode up the hill. 

His troops now gave way, and a general flight and 
pursuit ensued ; while the crown of Richard, which 
had rolled under a hawthorn bush, was placed by 
l.ord Stanley on the head of the victor, Richmond, 
from that day known as Henry VI 1 . 

With Richard there fell the Duke of Norfolk, 
who is said to have been warned of the inten- 
tion of the two Stanleys, by a distich fixed to the 


gate of the house he occupied in Leicester, and 
which ran — 

“Jacky of Norfolk be not too bold, 

* For Dickon thy master is bought and sold.” 

Immediately after the battle, the Earl of Rich- 
mond fell on his knees, returned thanks to God, 
and then to the leaders of his army, for that victory 
which made him King of England and Lord of 
Ireland. The loss of the victors was small. 

Richard’s body was found on the field stripped 
quite nude, pierced with many a ghastly wound, 
and rolled in blood and dirt It was thrown thus, 
with the head on one side and the legs on the other, 
across a horse by Blanche Sanglier, a pursuivant-at- 
arms, conveyed to Leicester, and was there barba- 
rously and ignominiously exposed in public for two 
days, during which it was subjected to shameful 
insults by the populace. It was afterwards buried 
privately in the abbey chuich, where a tomb of 
variegated marble was erected by the victor above 
his grave. After the Reformation it was buried 
among the rubbish of the ruined and defaced abbey. 
For years afterwards briars and thorns covered the 
grave, till one day it was discovered, and the stone 
colfin abstracted, to be converted into a drinking- 
trough for the “White Horse” inn, in the Galiow-tree 
Gate of Leicester. When Hutton, in 1758, made a 
special Journey there “ to see this trough w^hich had 
been the repository of one of the most singular 
bodies that ever existed,” he found that it had been 
destroyed in the time of George I., and made into 
steps for a cellar. 
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Stoke-Bardolph. 

It is very probable that a portion of the camp- 
defences at Bosworth -were pavisades, which were 
still in fashion. These were mantelets, or great 
shields, capable of covering a man from head to 
foot, and of sufficient thickness to resist most of the 
missiles that were in use up to the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. According to Froissard, pavisades 
were used long before the reign of Philip Augus- 
tus ; and Fere Daniel, the Jesuit, in his “ Histoire 
de Milice Fraiigaise,” describes them as bearing the : 
figure of a shield ; but the Chevalier Foiard, in his | 
“ Commentaire sur Pplybe,” informs us that they j 
were mantelets wffiich were disposed in parallel 
or oblicue lines from the camp to the nearest 


i work belonging to the cvrjfs de place^ behind 
j which the soldiers could in safety make a small 
' fosse, which was sufficiently deep to keep them 
: straight and firm. The next form of shield was 
: the rondelle; but in Talbot’s “ Ordinances for the 
I Army,” in 1419, it is ordered in England that 
I every “ ii yeomen make them a good pavise of 
: hordes, in the beste manner they cane devise, 
that one may hold it whiles that other doth 
;.shute.”^ 

I After Bosworth, England sorely wanted repose 
and peace ; but there were remnants of contest and 
disaffection yet to be crushed, and the reign of 
the victor, then Henry VIL, was a troubled one, 
and was p£culiarly the age of impostures. The 
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inost remarkable of these led to the battle of 
Stoke. "■■■ 

Richard Simons, a priest, of Oxford, entirely 
unknown in Ireland, though a zealous partisan of 
the house of York, landed in Dublin, bringing with 
him a boy about fifteen years of age, and whom he 
presented as his ward to Gerald, the Earl of Kildare, 
then Lord-Deputy, under the name of Edward Pian- 
tagenet, son of the Duke of Clarence, and whom 
he alleged to be that Earl of Warwick who was 
reported to have been murdered. This boy, 
Lambert Simnel, son of Thomas Simnel, a joiner, 
in Oxford, had been well instructed in the royal 
part he was to perform. In person he was very 
handsome, and his address and bearing had in 
them something that seemed to bespeak nobility 
of descent ; and he could relate plausibly, and 
with apparent accuracy, his imprisonment in the 
Tower, his adventures, and escape. The Butlers 
of Ormonde, the Bishops of Cashel, Clogher, 
Tuam, and Ossory, remained steady in their 
allegiance to Henry; but the rest of the people, 
relying on the acquiescence of Kildare, admitted 
the title of the newly-found Plantagenet, and, with- 
out doubt or investigation, proclaimed the joinePs 
son by the style of Edward VI., King of England 
and France, and Lord of Ireland, and crowned 
him with, a diadem taken from a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, as there was no crown to be had 
in Ireland. 

When intelligence of this astonishing event 
reached Henry, he published a pardon, by advice 
of his Council, which extended to every kind of 
treason ; and conducted the real Earl of Warwick 
from the Tower to St. Paul’s, that he might be seen 
by the citizens. The people of England were satis- 
fied with this prudent measure ; but not so those of 
Ireland, who maintained that theirs was “ the real 
Plantagenet” John, Earl of Lincoln, son of Eliza- 
beth, eldest sisterof Edward IV., was engaged in this 
conspiracy. He repaired to the Court of his aunt, 
the Duchess of Burgundy, and, after consulting with 
her and Lord Lovel, obtained the aid of 2,000 
veteran German lanzknechts, under the command ; 
of Martin Swartz, an officer of courage and experi- 
ence; and cvvith these he landed in Dublin, where 
the Irish ■were so excited and exalted by the 
appearance of the few foreign troops, that they 
formed the absurd resolution to invade England. 

When Henry heard of the departure of Lincoln, 
he made a royal progress through the counties 
of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, where the eaxl 
had considerable influence ; and thence he pro- 
ceeded through Northampton and Coventry to his 
castle of Kenilworth, where he soon found himself 


surrounded by loyal . nobles who were his friends, 
with their retainers. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

There tidings reached him that Lambert Simnel 
had landed at the Pyle of Fowdiy, in Lancashire, 
and, with the Earls of Lincoln and Kildare, the 
Lord Lovel, and Martin Swartz, followed by a 
mixed force of Irish and Germans, was marching 
on York. Sir Thomas Broughton joined them -with 
a small force, but no others, as 'Hhe English did 
not like to receive a king at the hands of the Irish 
and Germans.” Lincoln, who commanded the 
whole, had resolved to avoid fighting, in hope of 
being joined by many malcontents ; but he hoped 
in vain : and then, seeing how coldly their cause 
was viewed by the people, he resolved suddenly 
to put the issue to the sword at once, and with 
this view marched towards Newark, to make him- 
self master of that place before the king should 
arrive- 

From Kenilworth, the king had begun his march 
towards Nottingham, at the head of 6,000 men ; and 
was also anxious for battle, to crush the invaders, 
who he thought must have many friends in secret, 
as he could not conceive that otherwise Lincoln 
would have dared to raise a banner against him. 
Two days after he left Kenilworth he was rein- 
forced by another 6,000 men, under George Tal- 
bot, Earl of Shrewsbury, K.G. ; the Lord Strange ; 
Sir John Cheney, K.G., and Knight-Banneret 

On receiving this accession, he dispatched 
several prickers or light horse to reconnoitre Lin- 
coln’s troops, and bring intelligence of his designs ; 
and then, to prevent him reaching Newark, he 
marched with such expedition that on the evening 
of the 5th of June he halted and encamped be- 
tween it and the Earl of Lincoln, who was coming 
on at the head of 8,000 men, but had for that 
evening encamped at a little village called Stoke- 
Bardolph, on the side of a hill. 

There next morning, on the 6th of June, 1487, 
Henry offered him battle. 

The narrowness of the ground would not permit 
the king to extend his front so far as his superior 
force would have enabled him to do ; but he 
formed it in three lines. In the first, vviiich w^as 
,6,000 strong, .he , placed' all his 'best-armed' and'' 
most completely mailed men. 

Oh the other side, the Earl of Lincoln had 
expressly selected that narrow ground, in the hope 
that if he could break the king’s first line or put it 
in disorder, a victory over those in the rear -would 
be likely to follow. 

He attacked it with considerable fury; and, 
curiously enough, it was the only line that was 
engaged. For three hours the bill-men and archers 
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withstood the charges of the Gernian men-at-arms 
under Swartz, who fought with singular bravery, by 
his own example holding the victory in suspense ; 
till at one time the cause of Henry seemed on the 
brink of ruin, for his troops began to give way. At 
last Martin Swartz was unhorsed and slain ; and 
his Germans, one-half of whom were killed and 
wounded, lost heart With their darts and skeans, 
the wild Irish kernes fought with their characteristic 
bravery ; but being without armour, and in many 
instances half-naked, they perished in heaps be- 
neath the arrows of the English archers. 

At last the whole were put to flight ; but not 
until the half of Henry’s first line had perished 
where it stood, which shows the obstinacy with ’ 
which both sides fought The Earl of Lincoin 
was slain, with 4,000 of his men. Sir Thomas 
Broughton, who so rashly joined him, escaped 
from the field to his manor of Witheringslack, in 
Westmoreland, where he lived long in safe conceal- 
ment among his own tenantry, and where he died. 
Among the prisoners taken were Lambert Simnel, 

^ the new King of Ireland,’’ and Simons, the priest, 
of Oxford. Henry, either in a spirit of generosity, 
or to show his contempt for the whole affair, made 
the former a scullion in the royal kitchen, and 
after a time one of his falconers ; the latter he com- 
mitted to close prison, and he was heard of no 
more. It was alleged that he was privately put 
to death. 

Francis, Lord Lovel, K.G., was drowned in 
attempting to escape by swimming the Trent, 
according to one account ; another gives out that 
he survived the battle, and spent the remainder of 
his life in a cavern. However it may have been, 
he was never heard of again after the battle of 
Stoke-Bardolph. 

Sea-Fights. 

The victor of Bos worth was the first King of 
England who established a regular standing navy ; 
and the built by him at the cost of 

5,000, may be considered as the first ship of 
the Royal Navy. The fame of this great vessel 
excited his son-in-law, the young King of Scotland, 
to build a rival ship, of which, fortunately, the 
exact measurements are preserved by Lindesay of 
Pitscottie. She was 240 feet long, by 36 feet in the 
beam, and cost ;i^30, 000. She had sixteen great 
guns on each side, and many falcons, slings, and 
basilisks. She was fitted up for 300 mariners, 120 
cannoniers, and 1,000 soldiers, with their captains 
and quarter-masters; and in 1513 she sailed from 
Leith with three others, as a present to Anne of 
Bretagne. 


Twenty-four years before this period, we find two 
fights between the English and Scots taking place 
on the sea. 

In 1489 the King of England, to profit by the 
distracted state in which the death of James III. 
had left Scotland to the young King James IV., 
sent “ five tall ships,” the largest of his infant navy, 
to the Firths of Clyde and Forth, according to 
some authorities, ostensibly to assist James against 
the Lord Forbes and other malcontent lords. 
Tytler asserts that these ships must have been 
English pirates, as they came in time of truce, and 
plundered or burned all the Scottish and Flemish 
merchant ships they could find in those waters, 
obstructing the commerce, destroying the little towms 
on the coast, and once chasing a king’s ship under 
the guns of Dumbarton. 

James sent for Sir Andrew Wood, of Largo, an 
eminent mariner of that age, whose name was well 
knowm to the English, Dutch, and Flemings, and 
who, with his vessels built for fighting purposes, 
named the Flower and Yellow Caravel^ had held 
sullenly aloof from him and his interests, having 
been a faithful and devoted adherent of the mur- 
dered James III. He had originally been a 
merchant-skipper of Leith, where he had acquired 
great wealth ; and his two ships were the largest, 
strongest, and best-equipped that had as yet been 
seen in Scotland. On their meeting, the young 
king urged upon Wood “ the shame and dishonour 
it was that a few English ships should ride under 
their eyes, committing every outrage and excess 
and he easily succeeded in inflaming the patriotism 
of the old mariner, who undertook to attack them. 
Remembering that they outnumbered him, the king 
! advised him to equip and arm some other vessels. 
‘^No,” he replied, /‘ I shall take only my own two 
— the Flozaer and Yellow CaraveV^ 

With the first fair wind, on the last day of 
February, 1489, he dropped down the river Forth 
to attack the English, who were then cruising off 
the town and castle of Dunbar. The usual board- 
ing and grappling ensued ; and after an obstinate 
and sanguinary conflict, in which two-handed 
I swords and pole-axes were freely used, he captured 
I the five vessels, and presented them, with their 
crews, to James IV., at Leith. For this service he 
was nobly rewarded by Parliament, in the following 
March, with licence ‘‘ to build a castle at Largo, 
with gates of iron, as a reward great ser- 

vices he had done, and losses sustained.” This 
castle he built by the English prisoners, whom he 
retained in durance as bondsmen ; and two ships 
under sail were added to his coat-of-arms. 

This sea-fight led to another, that was more 
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severe, under Sir Stephen Bull ; and it is from the 
circnmstance of all the English vessels that Wood 
encountered being termed pirates in his Crown 
Charter, that Tytler assumes that they were mere 
ocean-robbers, forgetting that pirate was the 
common term in those days for enemies and stran- 
gers, when the sturdy skippers who traversed the 
then lonely seas, in their high-pooped and top- 
hampered carracks and caravels, were not over- 
scrupulous in distinguishing friends from foes. 

Henry YII. is said to have resented the capture 
of those five ships, and the detention of their crews, 
and offered the then splendid pension of ^lyooo 
yearly to any of his naval commanders who would 
capture Sir Andrew Wood, dead or alive. After 
some delay, Sir Stephen Bull, an English mariner 
of skill and well-tried courage, originally a mer- 
chant of London, offered, if properly equipped, to 
capture or destroy the Scottish admiral on his re- 
turn from Holland, whither they had tidings he 
was gone. We are told that three vessels, the 
greatest and strongest of those built by Henry for 
fighting purposes, were placed at his disposal. All 
ships as yet fought their guns en barbette^ as port- 
holes were not known till they were invented by 
Descharges, a naval builder, at Brest, in 1499. 
Bull had on board one company of crossbow-men 
and another of pikemen ; these were led by some 
knights of valour and birth, who volunteered to 
sen^e in this armament, which sailed from the 
Thames in July, 1490, and entering the Firth of 
Forth, came to anchor under the lee of the Isle of 
May. As it contained a lake, his crews obtained a 
constant supply of fresh water. To prevent the 
Scottish fishermen from giving Wood an opportune 
intimation of his vicinity, Bull sank or burned all 
the boats belonging to Grail, Pittemveem, Largo, 
and other fishing villages along the coast, and kept 
certain fishermen prisoners on board, who, being 
well acquainted with the rig and appearance of Sir 
Andrew’s vessels, might, as the ransom of their 
own lives or liberties, duly inform him when they 
came in sight. In addition to these precautions, 
this wary English captain kept several of his own 
sailors cruising in large boats out on the German 
Sea, to give him early intimation of every sail that 
appeared on the horizon. 

Wood sailed from Sluys for Leith, without the 
least idea of the reception that awaited him at the 
mouth of the Forth. In aspect the vessels of that 
day were very different from those of the present 
They were cut very low in the waist, with towering 
poops and forecastles, mounted with ciilverins, 
sakers, and falconets. The balls of these were 
tisually of stone \ and there is extant an order from 


Henry V. to his Clerk of the Ordnance, for making 
7,000 stone shot for cannon, at the quarries of 
Maidstone, in Kent The hulls were generally 
canned and gilded; and the poopr, or after-castles, 
as they were named, had turrets and great lanterns. 

On the morning of the 18th of August, continues 
the memoir of Wood published in 1852, the return 
of the English scouts caused an alarm to be given 
on board their ships that two sails were visible at 
the horizon. Their appearance was communicated 
by one of the captains to Sir Stephen Bull, who 
instantly sent his Scottish prisoners aloft, and re- 
quired their opinion as to whether or not those were 
the vessels of Sir Andrew Wood. They were then 
standing south towards the high bluff of St. Abb’s 
Head, and the sun shone fair and full on their 
white canvas. For a time the Fifeshire fishermen 
were reluctant to afford information, pretending 
tliat they were unable to say whether the two 
vessels now approaching on the other tack were 
those of which Bull was in quest ; but when offered 
freedom on one hand, and threatened with instant 
death on the other, they acknowledged that these 
were the Ydlow Caravel and Fk%ver^ with Sir 
Andrew’s pennon displayed— argent an oak tree 
growing out of a mount in base or, with two ships 
of the same. They were then sent ashore. 

The crews of the gallant Bull received these 
tidings with cheers ; he ordered several runlets of 
claret to be broached, and gave the order to make 
sail and clear away for battle. Sir Andrews’s ships 
w^ere no^v bearing up the firtli, and first perceived 
the English on their rounding from the leeward of 
the isle; and the moment he saw St. George’s Cross 
he gave the order to prepare for battle, and buckled 
on his armour. In his quaint Chronicle, Lindesay of 
Pitscottie gives us a very minute and graphic 
account of the old sea-fight that ensued, with the 
previous address of the Scottish admiral to his men, 
in the dialect of the time. 

“My lads,” said he, “these are the foes who 
w’'Ould convey us in bonds to the foot of an English 
king; but, by your courage and the help of God, 
they shall fail! Set yourselves in order; repair 
every man to his station— crossbow-men to the 
tops— tw'o-handed swords to the fore-rooms— 
gunners charge home ! Be stout men and tnie, for 
the honour of Scotland and your own sakes! 
Hurrah!” 

Cheers responded, and wine was served round 
to all Then we are told how the yeomen of the 
sheets and of the powder-room, the pikemen, cross, 
bow-men, the cannoniers and fire-casters, repaired 
to their stations, as the two Scottish ships bore 
on. Sir Andrew’s second in command ' was Sii 
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David Falconer, a native of Borrowstoimness, a 
brave soldier as well as mariner, who was after- 
wards killed, when captain of the royal guard, 
at 1 antallon. The sun was now high in the 
summer sky, and it shone on the great English 
warships, exhibiting their white canvas and waving 
streamers, their crowded decks bristling with arms 
and bright mail, “ displaying their magnitude and 
force to the eyes of the Scots with a dazzling and 
enlarged appearance.*’ 


The gear and care of the ships were totally 
abandoned ; and as they drifted shoreward the 
people of Crail and other adjacent towns crowded 
on the headlands, expressing their hopes and fears 
by shouts and gestures. When the darkness wore 
on die grapplmgs were cast off, and the hostile 
crews parted, lying oif a little way, as if by mutual 
consent, to refit, to clear their decks, and refit their 
torn hamper. 

By daybreak next morning the “ blair ” of the 
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On their nearing each other the English began 
to fire their cannon with force and rapidity, but 
from the greater height of Bulls decks, and the 
cannon of those days lying on slides, without 
trunnions or power for depression, the balls went 
over the vessels of Woo^ whose superior skill 
enabled him to keep the weather-gage, and then 
his ‘-carthouns, culverins, and pestilent serpentines” 
poured in their bullets of iron and stone. Then, 
shortening sail, the gunwales and yard-arms were 
grappled— the ships became like a floating raft, on 
which a close and deadly conflict was maintained 
with arblast, bow, and hand-cannon, sword, and 
axe, for twelve hours, without one party gaining any 
advantage over the othen 


trumpets and the admirals “ silver quhissei” 
sounded on the sea ; and the vessels once more 
stood towards each other, and again all grappled. 
Wood locked the ships firmly with cables of 
his own, that all might sink together but none 
might flee; and again did these two valiant 
commanders engage, as if they had the courage 
of two mighty armies.” Again their decks became 
a scene of carnage. Everything was forgotten but 
honour, glory, and national animosity. Committed 
to the mercy of the waves, the wind, and the ebb- 
tide, the conflict continued till the seven grappled 
hulls drifted into the beautiful estuary of the Tay, 
and grounded on a long sand-bank. 

Sir Stephen Bullj finding then that all w^as over, 
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surrendered to Sir Andrew Wood, who carried the 
English prizes into the harbour of Dundee. There 
the dead were buried, and the wounded committed 
to the care of surgeons ; and so ended this sea-fight, 
which spread still more the fame of Sir Andrew 
through all the maritime towns of Northern Europe. 
A few days after, Wood presented Sir Stephen Bull 
to the king, together with tlie commanders of the 
ships and most distinguished soldiers. With a truly 
regal spirit, the courtly James, after complimenting 
equally the victor and the vanquished, sent the 
latter home without ransom, and with their ships to 
Henry, their king, as a present, with a message that 
“Scotland could boast of warlike sons by sea as 
well as land ; and that he trusted England's pirat- 
ical shipmen would trouble the Scottish seas no 
more, otherwise a different fate would await them,” 


Henry returned James thanks, saying “he grate* 
fully accepted his kindness, and could not but 
applaud the greatness of his mind” (Pinkerton, 
Buchanan). 

Wood, who, Tytler says, “was an enterprising 
and opulent merchant, a brave warrior and skilful 
naval commander, an able financialist, intimately 
acquainted with the management of commercial 
transactions, and a stalwart feudal baron,” per- 
formed many other services to his country by sea 
and land. As a monument to his memory, a 32- 
pounder, raised from the wreck of thtl^oyai George, 
was placed upon the ruins of his castle of Largo, 
with a white marble slab, bearing an appropriate 
inscription. 

He died in 1540, and was borne to his grave, in 
Largo Church, by the crew of his barge. 


CHAPTER XX. 
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The Downs. 

In 1511 there was another sea encounter in the 
Downs, between certain English and Scottish ships, 
the result of which engendered much bitterness, 
and ultimately led to the battle of Flodden, In 
that year the Lord High Admiral of Scotland was 
Patrick, Earl of Bothwell; and John de Were, Earl 
of Oxford, was Lord High Admiral of England. 

It chanced, that in the year 1476, a ship belong- 
ing to John Barton (a merchant of Leith), contain- 
ing a very valuable cargo, had been seized by a 
Portuguese squadron. In consequence of this, 
James IV, of Scotland granted letters of reprisal to 
Andrew, Robert, and John Barton, his sons, to 
retaliate whenever an opportunity occurred. In 
these letters the Bartons and their assignees were 
! authorised to seize all Portuguese ships until they 
iWere paid 12,000 ducats by the King of Poraigal 
In 1506 these letters w^ere renewed, and the 
Bartons, who were alike bold and enterprising, 
became very rich. Andrew was knighted by the 
king, and became proprietor of Barnton, one of the 
finest estates in Lothian. In that year, when a 
tournament was held at Stirling, “a blackamoor 
girl,” the first ever seen in Scotland, captured by 
Sir Andrew from the Portuguese, was seated in a 
triumphal chariot, and adjudged the prize of the 
victor. The Dutch, who at this time were sub- 
jects of the house of Austria, had plundered 


[ certain Scottish ships, and murdered their crews. 

; Enraged by those piracies, James dispatched 
I Robert Barton against them to retaliate, which he 
! did effectually, and sent several casks of “ Hol- 
; landers^ heads ” to the castle of Stirling. 

■ There is reason to suspect that the Scottish naval 
i officers at this period did not confine themselves to 
the repression of piratical outrages, or the vindica- 
; tion of their own personal wrongs, but that in some 
! instances, at least, they pushed their retaliation 
further than either equity or the laws of nations 
; warranted. It is alleged that the Bartons captured 
; a much larger number of the Portuguese carracks 
I than was necessary to compensate them for the in- 
I dividual losses which they had suffered ; and the 
I merchants of England complained that they de- 
! tained and rifled English vessels, on pretence of 
j searching for Portuguese goods. Their complaints 
I at Last so excited the indignation of the Earl of 
Surrey that, in order to punish the excesses of the 
Scottish privateers, he fitted out tw'o large ships of 
war, and placed them under the command of his 
sons, Lord Thomas Howard and Sir Edward, after- 
wards Lord High Admiral of England, and manned 
them with picked crews, cannoniers, and bow-men. 
According to Buchanan and some others, this was 
said to have been done at the urgent entreaty of tlie 
ambassador of Don Emaniiel—a prince on whom 
Henry had just bestowed the Garter —who re- 
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presented to Henry VI IL that Barton, a daring 
and skilful officer, who had inflicted immense injury 
upon the Portuguese, the ancient allies of England, 
would certainly, ill the event of war, prove a for- 
midable enemy to the English at sea, and could 
at present be easily taken unawares and destroyed, 
and the odium of the action averted by stigmatis- 
ing him as a pirate ; a proceeding by which Henry, 
never at any time bver-scrapulous, would provide 
for the safety of his own subjects, and gratify their 
sovereign, his friend and ally/’ 

The Howards fell in with Sir Andrew Barton as 
he was cruising in the Downs, being guided to 
the place by the master of a merchant vessel which 
he had overhauled on the preceding day. The Scot- 
tish commander had with him only his own ship, 
the Lion, and her pinnace, named the Jmny 
Pirwen, but the former must have been a large 
vessel, as subsequently she was found to be only 
second in size and armament to the Great 
Harry, and to have carried thirty-six great guns, 
irrespective of falconets and other means of offence. 
Considerable improvements had now taken place 
in shipbuilding, especially for warlike purposes. 
Port-holes had been introduced, which suggested 
the use of a second deck and tier of guns ; and 
hollow iron balls filled with combustibles were not 
unfrequently used. The royal dockyard at Wool- 
wich had been founded in the preceding year, and 
the first ship of war built in it was named the 
Pegeut If we are to believe the ballad of Sir 
Andrew Barton,” Peter Simon commanded the 
English gunners, and William Horseley, a gentle- 
man of Yorkshire, the archers ; history calls him 
‘^ Hustler,” the best bow-man in Lord Howard’s 
ship. 

The English vessels are alleged to have drawn 
near Barton with white rods displayed at their 
bowsprits in token of peace, which is very un* 
likely, as there was no war then between the two 
countries. He awaited their attack with courage; 
and, distinguished by his rich dress and bright 
armour, with a whistle of gold suspended by a 
chain of the same metal at his neck, he ap- 
peared on deck with his two-handed sword, to en- 
courage his men. He was assailed by Lord 
Howard, while. Sir Edward attacked and speedily 
took the pinnace, and then bore down to assist his 
brother. The contest was long and obstinately 
maintained. The Lion was furnished with some 
^kind of machinery which suspended large weights 
or beams from her yard-arms, to be dropped on 
the enemy’s deck when alongside. This con- 
trivance was well-known to the English, who 
were apprehensive of the mischief it might do 
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them, and the Yorkshire archer, Horseley, had 
special orders to shoot every Scot who was seen 
going aloft to work the machine. When two of 
his bravest seamen had perished in this w’-ay, 
Barton, confiding in his mail of proof, began to 
ascend the main-rigging to let go “ the beams.** 
Then Lord Howard called to Horseley to shoot 
him.” 

“Were I to die for it,” he replied, “I have 
but two arrows left” 

The first he shot rebounded from Bartoffs 
armour and fell into the sea; but as Sir Andrew 
raised his arm to climb higher, the archer wounded 
him mortally through the armpit, where the mail 
afforded him no protection, and he fell heavily on 
the deck. Still the intrepid seaman continued to 
animate his crew by sounding his golden whistle 
from time to time, till a ball struck him in the 
body, and he expired. Abercrombie, in bis “ Mar-^ 
tial Achievements,” 1715, states that he died of 
his wounds, in the city of London. The greater 
part of his crew were slain. The English then 
carried the Lion by boarding, and she and her 
pinnace were taken into the Thames. After a 
short imprisonment in the palace of the Arch- 
bishop of York, the captive seamen were dis- 
missed, but the ships w^ere detained and added to 
the English navy, in which the Lion afterwards 
ranked as the second man-of-war, after the Great 
Harry, which was burnt by accident at Woolwich, 
in 1553. James IV. sent a herald to demand 
their restitution, and instant satisfaction for the 
insult ; but the proud and imperious Henry paid 
little attention to the remonstrance, and merely 
remarked that “ the destruction of pirates was 
surely no infringement of the Treaty of Peace, or a 
just cause for war.*’ 

Off Bretagne. 

In the year after this event, Sir Edward Howard 
was made Lord High Admiral of England ; and, in 
the quarrel that ensued between the Pope, Julius 
II., and Louis, was sent by Henry VIII. to the 
coast of Bretagne with a fleet of forty-five armed 
vessels. For his own maintenance while on this 
service, the king granted him ten shillings a day; 
for each of the captains, their diet, wuges, and 
reward, eighteenpence a day. For every soldier, 
mariner^ and gunner, five shillings a month for 
his wages, and five shillings for his victuals, 
reckoning twenty-eight days in the month* On 
board this fleet were x 0,000 troops, under the 
Marquis of Dorset. Five thousand of these, says 
Lord Herbert, were archers, who, according to 
Spanish history, “ carried, besides their bows, hal- 
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bertSj which they pitched in the ground tiii their 
aiTOws were shot, and then took up again to do 
execution on the enemy, an excellent part of miih 
tary discipline, and yet not remarked by our English 
chronicles.’' These forces remained quietly 
quartered in Fontarabia, without aiding Louis, 
further than by the influence of their presence, 
till, by want and sickness, Dorset had to bring 
them back to England. Prior to that, Sir Edward 
Howard had ravaged all the coast of Bretagne, 
about Coquet and Brest especially. The French 
fleet, the number of which is variously stated, 
came forth to meet him, under the command of 
Admiral Primaguet, an officer of distinguished 
bravery j but before they met in battle Howard 
had been joined by twenty-five additional war- 
ships, which Henry had personally reviewed and 
dispatched to him from Portsmouth. 

« It was, says Hume, a maxim of Howard's that 
no admiral was good for anything who was not 
brave to a degree of madness, as the sea service 
requires much less plan and contrivance than the 
land; but the after fate of Howard served to 
show that even there valour ought to be tern* 
pered with discretion. 

On the loth of August, 1512, the battle ensued. 
The French admiral, in the Cordeliere^ carrying 1,200 
fighting men, exclusive of mariners, grappled with 
the Regent^ of 1,000 tons, so lately built at Wool- 
wich, The latter was to leeward. She was com- 
manded by Sir Thomas Knevet, K.B., Henry’s 
Master of the Horse. The other captains of- note 
were Sir Charles Brandon, K.G., Sir Henry Guild- 
ford, K.G., and Sir John Carew. During the hand- 
to-hand strife that ensued, the English boarders 
were bearing all before them ; and Primaguet find- 
ing that his ship was about to be taken, set fire to 
the magazine (or powder-room as it was then 
named) with his own hand. The flames speedily 
extended to the Regent ; both ships were blown 
into the air, and eveiy^ one on board was de- 
stroyed. In the 700 perished. The Sm-^ereign^ 
commanded by Sir Charles Brandon, afterwards 
Duke of Somerset, was also burnt. These disasters 
would seem to have cooled the ardour on board of 
both fleets, as they drew off and separated, each 
claiming the victory. 

To replace the Regent,: Henry built another great 
ship, called the Ilenr^ Grace de DieiL 

Armour was now growing still more remarkable 
for its decoration. A suit of Henry’s in the Tower 
was found by Sir Samuel Me}T:ick to have been 
entirely washed with silver. The breastplates had 
now become completely globular, with puckered 
*omboys of steel in lieu of tasses and tassettes; the i 


solierets for the feet were square-toed ; the helmet 
had a metonniere to act as a gorget, with pass- 
guards on the pauldrons ; and the horse was still 
completely mailed from nose to tail. 

Among the weapons of the new period we find 
the partisan, a variety of the pike ; and the Asiatic 
art of inlaying steel with gold, called damasquinee, 
became fashionable. The hackbut had now become 
common; and to the matchlock was added a wheel- 
lock, invented by the Italians. It was a small 
machine for producing sparks of fire by the rapid 
revolution of a wheel against a piece of sulphuret 
of iron, held like the flint of the modem musket, but 
the cock was on the side where the pan was latterly. 
The spring which turned the wheel was attached to 
a chain formed like those in watches, and wound up 
by a key called ‘‘ a spanner.” The trigger liberated 
the wheel, and the cock falling upon the pyrites, fire 
was produced by friction. Hence the name of fire- 
lock, still given by our soldiers even to Enfield 
rifles. The pistol, called a dag or tacke, the former 
stocked with a knob like a sword-pommel, and the 
latter merely cut off in a slanting direction, came 
into use now. Pike-men became the mass of the 
English and Scottish armies, from the period to 
which we have now arrived, down nearly to the 
time of William III. 

In an old work called the ‘‘Relationes of the 
most Famous Kingdomes,” published at London in 
1630, we have a curious description of the army 
which went with Henry VI I L to Boulogne. In 
the vanguard passed twelve thousand footmen and 
five hundred light horsemen, cloathed in blew 
jackets with red guards. The middle-ward (wherein 
the king was) consisted of twentie thousand foot- 
men and two thousand horse, cloathed with red 
jackets and yellow guards. In the rear-ward was 
the Duke of Norfolk, and with him an army like in 
number and apparell, saving that therein served 
one thousand Irishmen, all naked save their mantles 
and their thicke-gathered skirts.” 

The arms of the latter force were three darts, a 
sword, and a skean. They would seem to be the 
troops referred to as follows in Sir Sibbald Scott’s 

History of the British Army,” wherein he says of 
an old print, “ The appearance of some half-naked 
men, armed with broadswords and knees, with a 
bagpipe preceding them, at the siege of Boulogne, 
under Henry VIIL, in 1544, is one of the few in- 
stances on record of the Scots in connection with 
an English army.” They are represented driving 
sheep and oxen to camp. If they were Scots at 
all, which is very doubtful, they must have come 
from some of the remoter isles in the West 

The Ordinances of War of Henry V HI. are the 
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first that make mention of a distinguishing uniform ; each prince to aid his aUy against all men what- 
in his army ; an Act of the same reign strictly soever. Henry was already in France when he 
enjoins the wearing of the established dress dispatched his fleet, consisring of the 
by all officers and soldiers, and, by way of en- under Robert Barton, the James, the Margaref, 
forcing it, the murder of either out of that dress the Greai Ship of Lynne (an English prize), and 
or uniform is not punishable. The prevailing ' fifteen other ships of war, commanded by James 
colours were “ sadd grene or russet.” | Gordon, of Letterfourie, and having on board 3,00c 

In the year of the quarrel between Henry VIII. , soldiers, under the Earl of Arran, who, on the way 
and Louis XII., there was fought in England one ; could not resist landing in Ireland, and burning 
of the most memorable battles recorded in British j Cairickfergus. Scattered by the waves and winds, 
history, that of Flodden. James IV,, a young, | the ultimate fate of this Scottish squadron was 
chivalric, and magnificent prince, had married j never known. 

Margaret Tudor, the sister of Henry, a new con- r At the same time a Scottish herald sailed to 
nection which did not, however, extinguish the | France, the bearer of a letter from James to Henry, 
national animosities of the two countries, or lessen requiring the immediate retreat of the English 
the partiality of the Scots for their old allies, the army out of that country. To this demand Henry, 
French. James was jealous of his English brother- then besieging Terouenne, refused to accede, 
in-law, and was repeatedly irritated by certain real ; whereupon the King of Scotland declared war. 
and many supposed injuries. Among the former ' Henry’s reply by the herald was coarse and insulting, 
was the death of Sir Andrew Barton. He renewed ^ but it was never received ; for ere its bearer landed, 
the ancient alliance between Scotland and France, ; the young King of Scotland, with the flower of his 
with an additional clause that reciprocally bound land, lay dead on Flodden Hill. 


CHAPTER XXI- 

FLODDEN, 1513. 

It came to pass now, by the turn of events and i Heron of Ford, a brother of the murderer, and died 
of the times, that the same Earl of Surrey who in there; but .Andrew Kerr, son of the slain knight, 
1503 had handed to James IV. of Scotland his killed Starkhed, and placed his head on one of 
royal and beautiful English bride, at Lamberton the gates of Edinburgh ; and then there followed 
Kirk, in theMerse, was destined to be his opponent " the sea-fight with Barton, and many other causes 
and conqueror, ten years afterwards, in tlrat battle of irritation, among which, the mean manner in 
which \vas so disastrous to Scotland, and was long ■ which Henry VIII. absolutely cheated his sister, 
remembered as a calamity so great that its name the Scottish queen, out of her fathers legacy, was 
still recalls something of sadness; for there was - perhaps one. Yet the war was not popular with 
scarcely a family of importance w'hich was not : the mass of the Scottish people. However, the 
bereaved of a husband, a father, a brother, or a ' king was so beloved by his subjects of all ranks, 
son. In some instances aU the males of a family j tliat when orders were given to assemble the army 
perished side by side, fighting for their king and ; of the realm on the Burgh Muir of Edinburgh, then 
country. ; the Campus Martius of the Scottish hosts, the 

Though war had been ostensibly declared by the i appeal was responded to by the muster of one of 
King of Scotland to aid his ally, the King of i the best-equipped armies that as yet Scotland had 
France, it was undoubtedly accelerated by the : ever seen. 

brawls and raids of the bordero^. Shortly before La Motte, the French Ambassador, brought the 
the declaration, Sir Robert Kerr, of Cessford, | king a ring from the finger of Anne of Bretagne, 
Warden of the Middle Marches, had been run ■ Queen of France, and a letter, written in an 
through by a lance and dispatched by Sir William ! amorous strain, appealing to his chivalry, terming 
Heron, Lilburn, and Starkhed, three English bor- ! him her own knight, and beseeching him to ad- 
derers. Henry VIII. gave up Lilbum to the | vance only three steps on English ground, with 
Scots, but Starklied for the time escaped. The his army, for the sake of her who considered him 
former was sent a prisoner to Fast Castle, widi 1 her defender. It was in vain that the wisest of 
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kis counsellors sought to dissuade James from war, 
and that his queen, with sobs, tears, and caresses, 
implored him not to peril his own life by taking 
the field against Henry her brother ; asking him, 
touchingly, “why he preferred the Queen of France 
to her, his wife, the mother of his children, whom 
he had wedded in her girlhood ? 

But James, says Pitscottie, turned a deaf ear to 
all ; so an attempt was made to dissuade him from 
his expedition, by working upon the emotions of 
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forehead was bald ; long yellow hair flowed upon 
his shoulders; he held in his right hand a long 
pilgrim’s staff, and seemed to be about fifty years 
of age. Approaching the desk where James was 
kneeling at vesper prayer amid the gloom of the 
evening, “ Sir king,” said he, gravely and solemnly, 
“my mother hath sent me to thee, desiring thee 
not to pass at this time where thou art pur- 
posed, for if thou dost, thou wilt not fare well in thy 
journey, nor any who pass with thee. Further, 
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superstitious melancholy which, partly from con- 
stitution, and partly from remorse for his rebellion 
against his unhappy father, formed a prominent 
feature in his character. The story of this device 
is related with great minuteness by Lindesay of | 
Pitscottie, probably on the information of Sir i 
David Lindesay, of the Mount, the Lyon King of | 
Aims, then a very young man, who was present j 
In St Catherine’s Aisle of the Chapel Royal of 
Linlithgow (now a parish church), where the king 
had constructed a throne for himself, with twelve 
stalls for the Knights of the Thistle, when he was 
engaged at his devotions there entered by the 
door a man of strange and solemn aspect, clad in 
a blue weed, belted with a piece of linen. His 


she bade thee meddle with no woman, nor use 
their counsel, nor let them touch thy body, or thou 
theirs, for if thou dost, thou shait be confounded 
and put to shame.” 

Then, adds the chronicler, he vanished away, and 
slipped through the hands of those who sought to 
seize him, “as if he had been a blink of the sun 
or a whiff of the whirlwind, and could no more be 
seen ” , 

The common belief in Scotland is that the whole 
was a device of Margaret Tudor to deter the king 
from war. This is made more apparent by the 
warning given concerning women, as she had good 
cause to be jealous of his love intrigues ; and the 
phrase, “My mother sent me,” was adopted to make 
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James suppose his spectral momtor was the adopted 
son of Mary, St. John the Evangelist But pru- 
dence, superstition, and caresses proved unavail- 
ing. As Margaret had come to him without her 
father's legacy to preserve her from pecuniary 
embarrassments, James gave her an order on his 
treasury for 180,000 crowns, and took his departure 
for the camp. The high turret in Linlithgow Palace, 
so well known to tourists as Queen Margaret’s 
Bower, is said to be the place where she retired to 


son, an order founded on the assumpdon that if 
ail the others of the family were cut off, he would 
maintain the females and junior members. 

Every man had with him provisions for fortj 
days, and all were arrayed according to Act of Par- 
liament passed in 1491, which ordained that every 
possessor of ten pounds' worth of land or more shall 
have a helmet or saiade, gorget or pisane, and mail 
for the limbs, a sword, spear, and dagger. ** All otliet 
yeomen of the realm, betwixt ^e;xtie and sextene, 
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weep, and watch the departure of that fated mon- 
arch who was to return no more. 

On the Burgh Muir of Edinburgh, a place then, 
according to Hawthornden, delightful by the shade 
of many stately oaks, he met the feudal array of 
Scotland, and planted his royal standard in the 
Hare Stone, a large block, a portion of which still 
remains by the highway leading to Braid, and now I 
a busy thoroughfare. There assembled the whole I 
nobility, barons, and burgesses of the realm, j 
“ between sixty and sixteen”, spiritual and temporal, ; 
burgh and land, islesmen and others,” to the number | 
of 100,000 men (a force which subsequently dimi- I 
nished), under their chiefs, the male adults of every j 
family, capable of bearing arms, except the eldest | 
11 


sail have siifiicicnt bowes and sheaves, sword, 
buckler, knife, speare, or ane.gude axe instead of a 
bow ; " adding that every man, according to his 
means, must be accoutred in '^vhite harness, "or good 
jacks, with gloves of plate, and \vell-horsed, “corres- 
pondent to his lands and goods.” The Scots were 
then famous for the temper of their sword-blades. 

A great armourer arose in the Highlands,” says 
Smiles, in his ‘‘Industrial Biography," “one who was 
able to forge armour that wmuld resist the best 
Sheffield arrow-heads, and to make swords that 
would vie with the best weapons of Toledo and 
Milan." 

This was the great cutler, Andrea de Ferrara, 
whose swords still maintain their ancient reputation. 
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He is supposed to have learned his art in the Italian 
city whence he was called, and, under the pat- 
ronage of the King of Scotland, to have practised 
it in secresy among the Highland hills, as all his 
genuine blades are marked with a crowni ; and be- 
fore his time no man in Great Britain could temper 
a sword in such a way that the point should touch 
the hilt and spring back uninjured. He is said to 
have worked in a dark cellar, the better to enable 
him to perceive the effect of the heat upon the 
metal, and to watch the nicety of the tempering; as 
well as possibly to serve as a screen to his secret 
method of working. Many of his blades, with new 
basket hilts, are to be found in the Scottish regi- 
ments of the present day. 

James had with him a very efficient train of thirty 
pieces of artillery, which had been cast for him at 
Edinburgh by the master gunner of the castle there, 
Robert Borthwick, who was also a bell-founder. 
Seven of these were guns of great beauty, which 
were known as the “ Seven Sisters of BorthwicL” 
As these cannon were being brought forth in the 
night, a strange cry was heard at the cross of the 
city, known in Scottish history as “ The Summons 
of Platcock” (or Pluto), and supposed to have been 
another ruse of the king^s friends to prevent 
his march into England, as every earl and lord, 
teion and gentlemen,^ in the army was required by 
name to appear in the world to come within forty 
days, ^ \^ether,” says Pitscottie, “ this summons 
was proclaimed by vain persons, night walkers, or 
drunk men for their pastime, or if it was a spirit, 
I cannot tell;’' but. every man %vhose name ■was 
uttered, save one who heard his own given, and 
appealed to God against the summons, he adds, 
was slain at Flodden. 

King James began his march for England at the 
head of one of the most formidable armies that had 
ever invaded it ; and on the 22nd of August he 
crossed the Tweed, and encamped on the banks of 
the Till, near Twisel, where the army remained two 
days. Then marching down T weed-side, he captured 
Norham, Wark, Etal, and Ford, four border castles, 
but these petty enterprises were only a waste of the 
time, provisions, and ammunition that should have 
enabled him to march to Newcastle. When Ford 
was stormed, Lady Heron, the wife of Sir William 
Heron, the castellan, who was still a prisoner in 
Scotland for the murder of the Laird of Cessford, 
was taken by James ; and, according to the Scottish 
historians, this beautiful and artful dame had such 
influence over the infatuated monarch, as to in- 
duce him to idle away his time till his forces began 
to dwindle, and the opportunity for striking an 
elFective blow was irretrievably lost 


While he lay thus inactive, his anny suffering 
the while from scarcity of provisions and incessant 
rains, and, by the desertion of many Islemen and 
Highlanders, reduced to 30,000 men and the per- 
sonal attendants of the knights and nobles, the 
army of England was mustering, under Thomas 
Howard, the Earl of Surrey. To him, during his 
absence, Henry had committed the defence of 
England, and he was now busy in Yorkshire, con- 
centrating the military array of the northern coun- 
ties, amounting to 26,000 men. In passing through 
Durham, he received from the prior of the convent 
there the sacred banner of St Cuthbert, for the 
purpose of inspiring the courage of his soldiers. 
Gn the 30th of August he was joined at Newcastle 
by Thomas, Lord Dacre, of Gillesland, K.G. ; Sir 
William Bulmer, of Burnspeth Castle; Sir Marma- 
duke Constable, and others of the northern chivalry ; 
and on reaching Alnwick was met by his son, 
Thomas, High Admiral of England, with a rein- 
forcement of 5,000 well-trained soldiers from the 
English army in France. Nor should w^e forget 
worthy John Winchcombe, better known as Jack of 
Newbury, one of the greatest clothiers in England, 
who marched with 100 of his workmen, armed and 
equipped at his own expense, against the invaders. 
After this, Surrey finding himself the stronger of the 
two by more than 1,000 men, on the 4th of Septem- 
ber sent a herald to challenge the Scottish king to 
fight a pitched battle on the following Friday, “ if 
he had courage to remain so long on English 
ground.” 

Thomas, Lord Howard, sent at the same time a 
rude and insulting message, to the effect that, “as 
I^ord High Admiral of England, he had come to 
justify the death of that pirate, Sir Andrew Barton, 
of which James had so often complained, and that 
he would be in the vanguard of the English army ; 
and as he expected no quarter from his enemies, so 
would he give none, unless to James himself, should 
he fall into his hands,” 

James treated the insulting message of the 
admiral with silence; but to that of Surrey he 
replied, “that to meet the English in battle was so 
much his wish, that had the message of the earl 
found him at Edinburgh, he should have relin- 
quished all other busmess to have met him in the 
field.’' 

James now encamped on Flodden Hill, where it 
was difficult to attack him, as Hall says there was 
but one narrow field by which the position could 
be approached, and at the base of the hill he had 
placed all his ordnance. On one flank was a 
marsh, on the other rose the Cheviot Hills. 

Many of the Scottish nobles were dissatisfied by 
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tlie Ling'S' ready acceptance' of 'Surrey’s '"challenge. 
Enough, they said, had been done for honour and to 
satisfy the claims; of France ';";'"and' his re't'reat avould 
compel tlie English do, disperse, as they could not 
subsist' ' in. , a '■ district so gri.evously 'wasted : and 
plundered already y that a battle must be against 
increasing odds, and its loss most fatal to the 
countr}c They held a council, over which the vener- 
able Lord Lindesay, of the Byres, presided, and 
laid their views before the king, who became trans- 
ported with anger, and avowed his determination 
to fight against the English with his own single hand, 
if none would follow him. He also vowed that if he 
was spared to see Scotland, Lord Lindesay should 
be hanged over his own castle gate. And when the 
aged Earl of Angus charged La Motte, the French 
Ambassador, with instigating the rashness of the 
king, the latter said, Angus, if you are afraid, go 
home 1” , ' , 

Then this grand old lord, whose sword had never 
been in its sheath when Scotland wanted it, burst i 
into tears at an insult so unpardonable. 

‘^If my past life,” said he, “does not free me 
from the suspicion of cowardice, I do not know 
what can. So long as my body was capable of 
exertion, I never spared it in defence of my country 
and king. Now, since age renders me useless in 
battle, and my counsel is despised, I can but leave 
my sons and the vassals of Douglas in the field. 
May AngLis’s forebodings be unfounded !” 

That night he quitted the camp, but his two 
sons, George, the Master of Angus, and Sir William 
Douglas, of Glenbervie, with 200 gentleman all 
of the clan and surname of Douglas, perished to 
a man in the battle that ensued ; while the aged 
earl, broken-hearted by the calamities of his house 
and his country, retired to a monastery, and died 
in the following year. 

The Earl of Surrey, with his horse, foot, and 
cannon, had now advanced to Woolen The latter 
are said to have been of inferior make to those 
of the Scots, but to have been fiir more numerous 
and far better served. They were constructed of 
hoops and bars, as the first cast-iron guns of 
English manufacture were made at Biixsted, in 
Sussex, in 1543, by Ralph liogge, master founder, 
who employed as his principal assistant one Peter 
Baude, a Fi’enchman. Gun-founding was a French 
invention, and thus was probably adopted by the 
Scots earlier than the English. 

The adverse hosts were now but four or 
miles apart. When the English van came in sight 
of the Scottish position, Surrey reconnoitred it, and 
saw that he could not attack it with hope of success ; 
and having succeeded in his former attempt to 
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■ pique ''the romantic honour of the Scottish king, he 
resolved to try whether he could not lure him from 
his . vantage-ground, and sent to James a herald 

■ with a letter reminding him of the accepted gage 
of battle, and complaining that, instead of remain- 
'ing in the place where the first messenger had 
found him, '' he had put himself into ground 
that was more like a fortress than a camp, or any 
indifferent field where battle might be tried,” He 
therefore invited him to come down from the 
height and meet Mm in the open field below — the 
plain of Milfield — hinting that it was the opinion of 
the English nobles that any delay of the encounter 
did not redound to the king’s own honour. This 
missive, which will be found among fillis’s “ Original 

^ Letters,” did not succeed in its object completely. 

According to all the laws of wnr, ancient and 
modem, the request was utterly unreasonable ; and 
James refused to admit the messenger into his 
presence. Being now in want of provisions, on 
the 8th of September, Suirey passed the Till, near 
Westwood, and, to lure the Scots into action, 
marched through some rough ground on the east 
side to Barmoor Wood, two miles from the king’s 
position, and halted for the night. A few cannon- 
shots were fired by Borthwick at Lord Thomas 
Howard and a few knights who were seen recon- 
noitring on an eminence near Ford. Next morning 
the English resumed their march in a north-westerly 
direction till near the confluence of the Till and the 
Tweed, when the vanguard and artillery crossed 
the former at Twisel Bridge (the beautiful old arch 
of which still spans the river), while the rear 
passed at a ford higher up. Having by their 
detour, with undoubted skill, placed themselves 
between the King of Scotland and his own 
country, the English now marched in full array 
towards Flodden Hill 

On this morning two omens of evil were whispered 
in the Scottish ranks. One was that the mysterious 
man of Linlithgow had been seen in the royal 
tent at night ; and that the field-mice had gnawed 
the lining of James’s helmet. 

The Scots seem to have conceived that their posi- 
tion was sufficentiy protected on the east sale by 
the deep and sluggish Till, with its perilous fords, 
and by a battery of guns near the foot of the slope, 
commanding the bridge of Ford. When the pe- 
culiar movement of SiiiTey was first perceived, 
James IV. imagined naturally that k was the earl s 
intention to cross tlie Tweed and ravage Berwick- 
shire, and in this opinion he was confirmed by an 
Englishman, named Giles IMusgrove, who possessed 
his confidence, and treacherously urged a descent 
from his position to attack Surrey. Such is the 
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assertion of Buchanan and Ridpath. While the 
English were crossing the Till, with their van and 
rear apart, the Scottish leaders entreated the king's 
permission to attack them; and Borthwick, com- 
mander of the artillery, actually fell on his knees, 
imploring permission to open fire on the bridge 
with his guns, and thus throw them into confusion. 
But the king, says Pitscottie, answered Borthwick 
like a man bereft of judgment, threatening to hang 
him if he fired a single shot, adding, ** I shall have 
all the enemy in the plain before me, and assay 
them what they can do.” 

As soon as he saw the enemy in brder of battle, 
ne fired the streets of temporary huts which formed 
his camp, and marched out to possess the adjacent 
eminence of Brankston. The Scots came down in 
five columns, each a bow-shot apart, in perfect silence 
and order. This absence of sound has been re- 
marked by all historians. They marched like the 
Germans, without talking or making any noise,” 
says the gazette of the battle quoted by Pinkerton. 
Before those columns rolled the white smoke of the 
burning huts, obscuring the advance of the English, 
who had crossed the little stream called the Palins- 
burn, and reached the foot of Brankston Hill, 
before they perceived the Scots, with all their 
banners and pennons displayed, at the distance of 
a quarter of a mile. 

The Scots we have said were now only 30,000 
strong ; the English outnumbered them by 1,000. 

The moment Lord Thomas Howard saw the 
Scots advancing, he dispatched a trooper to his 
father, with an Agnus Dei which he wore on his 
breast, as a token, requesting hint ‘‘to extend 
his lines with all speed, and to strengthen the van 
by closing the centre to the left,” so as to form the 
two divisions in one. 

Exactly at four in the afternoon of the 9th of 
September, 1513, this eventful battle began by a 
cannonade on both sides, for war was modernising 
now in its forms and appliances. “ Then,” says an 
Did writer, “ out burst the ordnance with fire, flame, ■ 
and hideous noise, and the master gunner of the 
English slew the master gunner of Scotland, and 
beat all his men from their guns, so that the 
Scottish ordnance did no harm to the Englishmen, 
but the Englishmen’s artillery shot into the midst 
of the king’s battail, and slew many persons, wliich 
seeing, the King of Scots and his brave men made 
the more haste to come to joining.” 

With their long lances levelled at the charge, the 
Scottish left wing rushed with such fury on that 
portion of the English right under Sir Edmund 
Howard that it was overpowered, disordered, and 
beaten back. After a desperate resistance, Sir i 


Edmund’s banner was taken, he was beaten down, 
his division routai, and he would have been slain 
but for timely succour lent him by the bastard 
Heron; who bad joined the English army at the 
head of a band of wild and reckless outlaws. Sir 
Edmund, with his routed force, fell back, but Lord 
Dacre’s advance with the reserve of men-at-arms 
kept Huntley in check ; while Home’s force, which 
consisted of undisciplined borderers, left their ranks 
to plunder over the field. 

This enabled Sir Edmund, now reinforced, to 
attack another division of the Scots led by the 
Earls of Crawford and Montrose, Long and reso- 
lute was the conflict, but ultimately both these 
nobles fell, and their inen were routed. 

On the Scottish right, under Argyle and Lennox, 
the Macleods, Mackenzies, Macleans, Campbells, 
and some other Highland clans were severely galled 
by the archers of Cheshire and Lancashire, led by 
Sir William Molyneaux and Sir Henry Kickley, 
till, wuth a yell of defiance, they rushed forward in 
wild fury, regardless of the cries and menaces of 
La Motte, the French Ambassador, and others, who 
sought to restrain them. With target, claymore, and 
I)ole-axe, they flung themselves in a mass upon the 
enemy. For a moment the shock was tremendous, 
and the bills and pikes, which had now replaced 
the bows, reeled and wavered under an onslaught 
so fierce and unusual. Recovering from the shock, 
the English columns kept their ranks close, and 
charging their disorganised assailants in front and 
flank, routed them, but not without the most 
dreadful slaughter, amid which the two Scottish 
earls perished. 

While fortune wavered thus upon the wings, the 
centres, under Sun-ey and the king, were engaged 
in a fierce, close, and very dubious conflict. Despite 
the remonstrances of his courtiers, James, inspired 
by all the hereditary courage of his race, fought on 
foot like the rest of his division, exposing his 
person, so conspicuous by the richness of his arms 
and armour, wherever strife was thickest, and, sur- 
rounded by his faithful and devoted nobles and 
knights, charged with such fury that the ranks of 
the English were broken, and Surrey’s standard was 
nearly taken. 

It was at this critical moment that the left flank 
of the Scottish centre was assailed by the columns 
of Lord Dacre and the Admiral of England, after 
defeating those of Montrose and Crawford, and 
which gave it a terrible shock ; but Bothwell came 
gallantly up with his reserve of spear-men, and 
made the fight more equal : and now fully 60,000 
men, gallant Britons all, were engaged in one close 
and deadly mdlee. No quarter was asked on 
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I either side, and none was given; and the ground 
soon became so slippery with blood flowing from 
the dreadful wounds and gashes inflicted by axes, 
bills, and two-handed swords, that many of the 
combatants took off their boots and shoes to en- 
sure a firmer footing. 

By this time Sir Edward Stanley, after the total 
disorder of the Scottish right wing had been 
achieved, flung himself with all his command on 
the rear and right flank of the king’s division, 
which was then surrounded on all sides by over- 
whelming odds. Resolutely did the Scots maintain 
the conflict; and, flinging themselves in a circle 
around their beloved king, with the fervour of 
passionate loyalty and bravery, repelled on every 
side the attempts to break their dense array. 

Well has Scott written of this — 

*' The English shafts in volleys hailed, 

In headlong charge their horse assailed ; 

Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep. 

To break that Scottish circle deep 
Which fought around the king. 

But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 

Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 

Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow. 

Unbroken was the ring ; 

The stubborn spear-men still made good 
Their dark, impenetrable wood ; 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The instant that he fell,” 

At length King James, mortally wounded in the 
head by a ball from some unknown hand, and 
pierced by several arrows, fell dead within a spear’s 
length of Lord Surrey; but his faithful subjects, 
chiefly knights and nobles, obstinately defended his 
body, till night and darkness put an end to the 
carnage. 

Surrey was yet uncertainas to the issue of the battle, 
for the Scottish circle around the dead king was 
still unbroken, and the division under Lord Home 
had been victorious. But when day broke on that 
ghastly scene beside the Till, the Scottish army was 
found to have quitted the field, leaving seventeen 
pieces of cannon of various calibre deserted by the 
side of Flodden Hill. 

Solemn thanks for the victory were now offered 
up on the field, and forty knights created. While 
this was passing, Lord Home’s division and banner 
appeared hovering near the right flank, and another 
body of Scots, now supposed to have been a rem- 
nant of their centre, appeared in front, as if about 
to renew the strife, but were dislodged by the 
English artillery. Among the Scottish guns taken 
were the Seven Sisters of Borthwick,” who lay 
dead beside them. According to the official 
report of the battle, they, were the neatest, the 


: soundest, the .best fashioned, the smallest in the 
touch-hole, and the most beautiful of their size and 
length that ever were seen.” 

The loss of the English amounted to about 
5,000 men, but few persons of distinction were 
slain, as the battle was decided chiefly, as usual, by 
their archers. Sir Brien Tunstall, of Thurland 
Castle, called, in the romantic language of those 
days, “Tunstall the Undefiled,” either from his 
white banner or the silver brightness of his 
armour, as well as from his unstained reputation 
as a knight, was one of the few Englishmen of 
rank who fell at Flodden, a battle which spread 
unparalleled grief and consternation in Scotland 

Of the Scots 10,000 men were slain. “With the 
‘ king perished his natural son, a mere boy, who was 
i Legate-k-latere and Archbishop of St. Andrews, a 
I student under Erasmus ; the Bishops of Caithness 
and the Isles ; Sir William Knowles, Lord High 
Treasurer and Grand Prior of the Knights of St. 
i John ; the Abbot of InchafFray, and the Dean of 
■ Glasgow; twelve earls, ten lords, and 113 knights, 
and so many chiefs of families that there was none 
of eminence in Scotland but had an ancestor slain 
at Flodden. 

Long and fondly did the Scots hope that their 
king survived, and would yet return to them; 
many alleging that he was so handsome tlmt he had 
been spirited away to Fairyland by the Queen of 
Elfin, or had gone on a pilgrimage to Palestine. 

Godwin’s Annals record that when James’s body 
was found, it had a deep gash in the neck, and his 
left hand was nearly hewn off in two places, while 
many arrow-wounds were on Ms person. It w^as 
recognised by Lord Dacre, was fully identified by 
t the Chancellor of Scotland and others ; and was 
I ver}'' oddly sent to London, where it was never 
I properly interred, but was lapped in lead, thrown 
I into a lumber-room at Sheen, and ultimately the 
^ bones were, in the days of Elizabeth, buried among 
others taken out of the charnel-house of St. Michael’s, 
Wood Street (Stow’s “ Surrey”). 

The sword and ring of James — perhaps the fatal 
ring sent by Anne of Bretagne — are still preserved 
in the Heralds’ College, London. 

: The tomb of Sir William Molyneaux, in Sefton 
i Church, Lancashire, still exists, to record how 
valiantly he led the archers of Lancashire at Flodden, 
where he took two banners, and was thanked by a 
letter from Henry VIII. Save the Selkirk banner, 
and the pennon of Sir AWIIiam Keith preserved at 
: Edinburgh, no relics remain of this field in Scot- 
I land, except the memory of it. 

; “ No event more immediately calamitous than 

i the defeat at Flodden darkens the Scottish annals,” 
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Haddenrig. 

Nearly thirty years elapsed after Flodden before 
any other great bloodshed ensued upon the borders. 
But the latter years of the life of Henry VIIL, one 
of the most fickle, self-willed, and absolute of 
English monarchs, now became occupied by the old 
story of those days, a war with Scotland and with 
France. 

Several causes contributed to produce a rup- 
ture between Henry and his nephew, James V. of 
Scotland. 


The latter, satisfied with the faith of his fore- 
fathers, deGlined to engage in tlieological disputes ; 
and the Pontiff, to rivet him more closely to the 
apostolical see, bestowed a cardinals hat upon 
the most favoured of his counsellors, David Beaton, 
afterwards Archbishop of St. Andrews, and sent 
him a Sword of State, sharpened with much cere- 
mony against England, and now preserved in the 
castle of Edinburgh. When His Holiness deter- 
mined to publish the sentence of deprivation against 
Henry, for his apostacy from Rome, James of 
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says an eloquent writer. Shrieks of despair re- 
sounded throughout the kingdom. Wives, mothers, 
and daughters rushed into the streets and highways, 
tearing their hair, indulging in all the distraction of 
sorrow; while each invoked some favourite name, a 
husband, a son, a father, a brother, now blended 
one bloody mass of destruction. While the 
pleasing labours of harvest were abandoned, while 
an awful silence reigned in the fonner scenes of 
rural mirth, the castle -and the town echoed to 1 


the lamentations of noble matrons and virgins ; the 
churches and Ghapels were filled with melancholy 
processions, to deprecate the Divine vengeance, and 
to chant funeral masses for the slain.” 

The archers of Ettrick, known in Scotland as 
the “ Flowers of the Forest,” perished nearly to a 
man ; and to the present day the sweet, sad, wail- 
ing air which is known by that name is almost 
the invariable Dead March used by all Scottish 
regiments. 





A WARDEN RAID. 


Haddcnrig:.! 


•Scotland,;. 'the Emperor 'Charles, . and Francis 'of j:. with ' the Fre'nch; Court., ' As if to stigmatise the 
Fra,nce,::promised to join 'in, their endeavours to' r proceedings of that, of, England, the Scottish Fan 
convert or punish the pervert;- and these ended in ‘ liament . passed several .laws in support of the 


TUAGHS, or SCOTTISH BATTLE-AXES, PRESERVED AT EDINBURGH, 


o conflicts on the borders, and an invasion of ancient creed, and of the supremacy of Rome ; 
e Isle of Wight and in 1542 the usual preliminary forays on the 

Neither Charles nor Francis, however, showed borders began, while twenty-eight Scottish ships 
y activity in enforcing the papal bull ; and their were taken at sea. 

ieness induced the King of Scotland to preserve In the month of August, Sir Robert Bowes, cai> 
[ations of amity with his uncle, Henry. But the tain of the castle of Norhana, and warden of the 
iter grew more jealous, both of the religious Eastern Marches, assembled 3,000 horse, for what 
TcrnAC! and nf his intimate connection was then termed a “ warden raid, ’ and crossed the 
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frontier into Scotland. He was accompamed on 
this expedition by his brother, Richard, Sir John 
WidringtODj Sir William Mowbray, and several 
other knights, together with the exiled Earl of 
Angus, and his brother, Sir George Douglas, both 
of whom were banished from Scotland. 

They ravaged all Teviotdale, and were advancing 
towards Jedburgh, to destroy it with fire and sword, 
when, a few miles westward of Kelso, their march 
was stopped at Haddenrig by a force under George 
Gordon, Earl of Huntly, Knight of St Michael, 
to whom James had committed the care of the 
borders. 

The dress and arms of the Scottish borderers 
were extremely simple. Fatten, in his account of 
Somerset's expedition, observes that, in battle the 
laird could not be distinguished from the trooper, 
as all wore the same kind of armour, called a 
jack, the baron only being distinguished by his 
sleeves of mail and his head-piece. The borderers 
in general acted as light cavalry ; they rode horses 
of a small size, but astonishingly active, and 
trained to move by short bounds through the 
dangerous morasses that lay along the Scottish 
frontier. Their offensive weapons were a lance of 
uncommon length ; a sword, either two-handed or of 
the more modem kind; sometimes a speeds of battle- 
axe, called a Jedburgh staff; and, latterly, dags or 
pistols. Although so much accustomed to move 
on horseback that they held it degrading to appear 
otherwise, the Marchmen occasionally acted as 
infantry, in forming that impenetrable phalanx of 
spears of which an old English chronicler says 
that “ sooner shall a bare finger pierce through the 
skin of an angry hedgehog, than one encounter 
the bmnt of their pikes.’’ 

The encounter at Haddenrig was one of border 
cavalry. With lance and sword they closed in with 
great fury, and a close and bitter conflict ensued; 
for there was not a man on either side who had not 
some private hate to satisfy, or outrage to avenge. 
IMany were speared, shot, unhorsed, and cut down ; 
and so steadily was the contest maintained that 
victory long remained doubtful ; till, at a critical 
moment, George, Lord Home, came galloping up 
at the head of 400 lances, and fell upon the flank 
of Sir Robert Bowes. 

This sudden access of force inspirited the Scots, 
who, after a time, put the English to the rout The 
Governor of Norham was taken, together with Sir 
AVilliam Mowbray, Sir John Widrington, Sir George 
Douglas, and several hundred others. Aware that 
he might have to die the death of a traitor if 
captured, the Earl of Angus fought with blind 
desperation only to escape. A knight had already 


disarmed and seized him ; but Angus closing in, 
dispatched him with one blow of his dagger, and 
fled at the full speed of his horse. 

Enraged by the loss at Haddenrig, Henry declared 
war, and ordered the Duke of Norfolk to assemble 
a numerous army at York. In the same year, 
James V. died of a broken* heart, his daughter 
Mary was bom ; and more than ever did it seem 
probable that Henry, by force or marriage, might 
make Scotland his own. 

Ancrum Moor. 

To revenge the rejection of his offers to marry 
his son, Edward, to Mary Queen of Scots, then in 
her infancy, he resolved to invade her kingdom. 
Two knights of approved valour and distinction, 
Sir Ralph Evers (son of the first and father of 
the second Lord Ewrie) and Sir Brian Layton, 
entered Scotland at the head of 3,000 merce- 
naries, chiefly Germans and Spaniards, 1,500 
English borderers, and 700 ‘^ assured Scottishmen,” 
chiefly Armstrongs, Turnbulls, and other broken 
clans; for it would appear that in those lawless 
times the Scottish borderers were unable to resist 
the temptation of English gold, and thus not a few 
of them are mentioned as assisting most infamously 
in the forays, and as being particularly active in se- 
curing plunder. To this they were, probably, the 
more readily induced by their own hereditary ani- 
mosities and private quarrels ; and nothing more 
deplorable can be conceived than the state of 
the border counties, until the total defeat of the 
English at Ancrum Moor. 

On this occasion, Sir Ralph Evers, who was 
: wont to boast that he had knocked at the gates 
of Edinburgh,” acted with merciless severity; he 
burned 192 towns, towers, and farm-steadings in 
the counties of Berwick and Roxburgh ; killed 403 
men, and took 816 prisoners; seized 10,836 
cattle, 12,492 horses, 850 bolls of corn, and other 
plunder to an amount unknown, according to a 
return made to his own Government On the 
march towards Melrose, he burned the tower of 
Broomhouse, wherein, says Bishop Lesly, there 
perished an aged and noble lady, with her whole * 
family. 

The Earl of Angus, who had some time before 
been recalled from exile, and who had large estates 
in the ravaged districts, was greatly exasperated 
against the English on account of the losses he had 
sustained ; and also because, in the new spirit of the 
Reformation, they had some time before defaced 
the tombs of his ancestors in the abbey of Melrose, 
for which he swore to write a pardon on their own 
skins. The Earl of Arran, a weak noble, was at 
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that time Regent of Scotland, during the minority 
of the infant queen ; and the loud complaints of 
Angus respecting his own losses, and the public 
disgrace, at length roused him from his timid 
indolence, and he took the field. 

Angus, at the head of i,ooo horse, was following 
Layton's troops, who, after pillaging Melrose a 
second time, were moving towards Jedburgh, when 
a great body of Fifeshire men came up, under 
Norman Lesly, Master of Rothes— the same wild 
spirit who afterwards slew Cardinal Beaton, and 
fell at the battle of St. Quentin. The English 
were probably unwilling to cross the Teviot 
while these united forces hung upon their rear, 
and so they accordingly halted upon the moor 
of Ancrum. This was on the 12 th of Februar}^, 
, 1545 '' ^ • 

Angus, with a force so small, was painfully 
undecided as to whether or not he should risk 
an encounter with such unequal strength, when 
he obtained fresh succours, in a strong force of 
borderers, led by Sir Walter Scott, of Buccleuch, 
who, like Angus, had many wrongs to avenge, 
particularly on Sir Ralph Evers, who in the pre- 
ceding year had ravaged all his lands in western 
Teviotdale, stormed two of his strongest castles, 
slaughtered some forty of his men, and, as stated in 
Murdin's State Papers, carried oft' immense booty. 

Buccleuch was a border warrior of great expe- 
rience, who had evinced high courage at the 
battle of Melrose ; but his military judgment was 
not turned into rashness by a longing for revenge. 
His experienced eye saw at once the line of tactics 
to be followed, and he prevailed upon Angus to 
draw their combined forces from the eminence 
they occupied, overlooking the English position, 
to a piece of level ground called Peniel Haugh, 
and to send their horses with the camp-boys to 
another height in the rear. 

This stratagem, or movement, was intended to ; 
make the English believe that the Scots were taking j 
to flight Sir Ralph Evers and the other leaders 
readily fell into the snare ; and were eager to pursue, 
lest the fugitives might escape. The English troops 
were sorely fatigued by their long march, and by the 
plunder with which many of them were laden, and 
were in want of both rest and refreshment; but 
“advance ” was now the order, and they hurried 
forward, the infantry at a run and the cavalry at a 
trot, as they fancied, in pursuit. j 

The trot quickened to a gallop, the men-at-anns ^ 
believing that all they had to do was to override , 
and cut to pieces a terror-stricken enemy ; but, , 
on reaching the summit of the height which the I 
Scots had so craftily abandoned, they were greatly 


astonished to perceive' in the hollow below their 
serried ranks calmly 'waiting their approach. Con- 
fident of. success, from the superiority of their num- 
bers, and from the circumstance that their German 
and Spanish mercenaries were trained soldiers, wfto 
had served in many wars ; and believing that these 
circumstances •would' make up for their exhoiistion 
and for the disorder into which they had been 
thrown by the fury of their rush up-hill ; the English 
leaders resolved on an attack, and continued to 
advance. 

At that moment a heron, disturbed by the tumult 
of sounds, flew up from some adjacent sedges; and 
the Earl of Angus, in a spirit of elation and con- 
fidence, exclaimed, laughingly, “ Oh, that I had 
here my white goss-hawk ; for then we should all 
yoke (join) at once ! ” 

Under Sir George Bowes and Sir Bryan Layton, 
the cavalry, of which their forces were chiefly 
composed, charged briskly, but were repelled by 
the Scottish spear-men, who now began to advance, 
and hurled them back in confusion on the main 
body, when many men were trod down by their 
comrades’ horses. This thrust the second line back 
upon the third. Discharges of arquebuses were 
exchanged on both sides; but as the smoke of 
these was blown by the wind among the English, 
who had also the oblique rays of the evening sun 
shining in their eyes, neither leaders nor banners 
could be distinguished. Charging fonvard, horse 
and foot, the Scots fiercely drove the broken ranks 
against each other. They were thus impeded, and 
unable to use their weapons effectively, or plant in 
the turf those long rests over which the arquebuses 
were fired ; and as each man of the wavering force 
began to seek an escape for himself from this 
sudden scene of helpless and fatal disorder, a rout 
became inevitable. 

Suddenly amid them there w’as a cry of “Re- 
member Broomhouse I ” and then the 700 “ assured 
Scots,” the Armstrongs, Turnbulls, and Halls, 
with this shout, tore off their red St George’s 
Crosses, and, making common cause with their 
already victorious countrymen, turned with axe 
and spear, in unsparing severity, upon the now 
broken and flying enemy. The peasantry of the 
neighbourhood, hitherto only spectators of the 
brief conflict, now drew near to intercept and cut 
down the English, who were easily distinguishable 
by the red cross on their white surcoats ; and 
even women, whose hearts had been steeled by 
their barbarities, joined in the pursuit, and shrieked 
to the conquerors to “ Remember Broomhouse 1 ” 

One of these, still remembered as “ the maiden 
Lilliard,'* mingled in the fray when she saw her 
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lover fail; and her gravestone, lately renewed, still 
lies near the field. 

The battle became, as nsual then, a pitiless 
slaughter, which lasted till nightfall. Of the enemy 
there fell Soo men, among whom were Sir Ralph 
Evers and Sir Brian Layton, to the intense satis«- 
faction of the Earl of Angus; while i,aoo were 
made prisoners, among whom were many men of 
rank, whose ransoms proved valuable. One was an 
alderman of London, named Read, who, having 
contumaciously refused to pay his portion of a 
sum demanded from that city by Henty^, was sent 
by him to serve on foot against the Scots, whom, 
says Ridpath, he found more exorbitant in their 
exactions than the tyrannical Tudor. 

The Scots loss was very trifling. They lost no 
time in following up their victory. The whole 
camp equipage of the English was found in 
Melrose, and the border districts were everywdiere 
cleared of them. The Regent embraced the victor, 


Angus, and carried him oil to Stirling to receive 
the congratulations of the Queen Dowager, Mary of 
Lorraine ; and a proclamation was issued that all 
who had adopted the red cross should be pardoned 
on/ returning to their allegiance.., 
i ;:The two '.English knights were .. honourably': im 
i^terred, in Melrose Abbey; .Thexoffin'Of Evers,. an.', 
j entire stone, was found there ■ in 1813, ^ to 
[ the left of the great altar. His skeleton was then 
I entire, but speedily crumbled into dust. 

■■ ; Shortly after.,this victory at'Ancrum Moor,' and 
the expulsion of the English from the border 
counties, word was sent to the Scottish Court that 
Francis I. was about to prove himself a fonnidable 
enemy to England on her own soil, and the faithful 
ally of Scotland, by invading the former, and 
carrying out a project he had in view ; and this was 
nothing less than capture of the Isle of Wight, 
which he conceived might be fortified, and main- 
tained as a possession of France. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


ISLE OF WIGHT, I 5 45; 


In conformity with his promises, Francis I. | 
began to make preparations, not only for expel- I 
ling the English garrisons from Boulogne, Calais, j 
and other places, but to invade their country in j 
return. , | 

With this view, he equipped in several of the | 
ports of France one hundred and fifty great ships, | 
and sixty of smaller tonnage, with ten more carracks | 
hired from the Genoese. He ’ sent orders to ; 
Captain Paulin to bring five-and-twenty row galleys | 
from the Levant (in imitation of Louis XIL, -who [ 
had four from the same place), and to anchor them I 
at the mouth of the Seine ; where a catastrophe | 
occurred. Francis gave a magnificent dinner to the ■ 
ladies of his Court on board the greatest vessel- 
one armed with a hundred pieces of cannon, and 
which De Sklezeray describes as the most stately 
vessel belonging to the sea — ^biit the cooks by 
their carelessness set it on fire ; her guns went off 
in succession, and, singularly enough, seem to 
have been shotted in harbour, and so did infinite 
mischief to all the craft around her. At last she 
blew up — a circumstance '‘which,” we are told, 
‘‘greatly disordered the feast, and gave an ill 
presage of that expedition.” In this fleet Phre 
Daniel states, the French had one ship carrying 
TOO guns entirely of brass. 


Francis mustered an army of 40,000 men; to 
these he intended to add 12,000 German Free 
Lances, to block up Boulogne by land, £is well as by 
sea, so that it should be impossible for the English 
to relieve it. To execute this project he sent a 
reinforcement to the marshal commanding, Odoard 
Seigneur du Biez et de Veiiddiiie, ordering him to 
finish a fort that Iiad been begun at Portet ; and then 
coming to Hivre de Grace in the middle of August, 
he ordered the fleet to sail for England. 

On the other hand, Henry VII 1 . was not idle. 
To expedite by his presence the naval operations 
that were being carried on at Portsmouth for the 
prosecution of the war, he took up his residence 
there. Burnet states that the ships on both sides 
in this war were merely hired merchantmen ; but 
only some could have been such, for the purposes 
of transport 

On the 18th of July the French fleet, stated to 
be 200 sail, under Glaude d’Annebaut, Baron 
de Retz, created Admiral of France in 1543, was 
reported to be off St. Helen's, and menacing the 
Isle of Wight, after having landed some detach- 
ments at Brighton, then the fishing village of 
Brighthelmstone, to burn and spoil the country. 
But the beacon-fires were soon set ablaze on the 
green downs of Sussex ; and Holinshed tells us 
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that these detachments w beaten off to their 
own ships, with considerable loss. 

Henry at their approach ordered all the ships 
that were ready— not more than a hundred accord- 
ing to one account ; only sixty sail according to 
another — to get under weigh, and meet them. The 
fleet was commanded by Sir John Dudley, Baron 
of Lisle, Admiral of England in 1543, On their 
de|>arture from Fortsmouth Harbour, the English, 
like the French, had a catastrophe. The Mary 
Rose^ one of the largest ships in the navy, carrying 
sixty guns, was overset by a sudden squall of wind; 
her lower deck ports being open, and within only 
sixteen inches of the water. Thus she filled and 
went down instantly ; and her commander, Sir 
George Carew, and every man on board perished. 
A foot-note to Schomberg's Naval Chronology” 
states that some authors inform us that she was 
sunk in the action, and that the Great Harry nearly 
shared the same fate, but was towed into the 
harbour.” King Henry had dined on board the 
Mary Rase that day, and had only returned .to 
the shore a few hours before the accident. In the 
year 1835 some curious relics of this old ship were 
fished up ; several guns of hoops and rings, the 
stone shot then in use, with portions of her tim- 
bers, being among the articles found. Schomberg 

Naval Chronology ”) states that the first mention 
of iron balls for cannon is distinctly made in 
1550, when Boulogne was restored to France. 

It may be mentioned here, that it was in Henryks 
reign that the Royal Navy first became a distinct 
profession. The king fixed salaries to admirals, 
vice-admirals, captains, and seamen ; and since then j 
we have had a constant succession of officers in the 
service. 

Though greatly inferior in number, Dudley^s 
fleet met that of D^Annebaut ; but a very indecisive 
action ensued, as the French did not seem to care 
much for coming to close quarters. The brunt of 
the action was borne by the Great Harry; and 
there were many sharp engagements between the 
galleys of Captain Paulin and some of the smaller 
vessels of the English, which M. du Bellay, a 
French writer, calls ramharges^^ but which we name 

pinnaces.” These were light, long, and narrow 
craft, for sails and oars ; and, being easily handled, 
were very effective in attacking the galleys, which 
they put to the rout 

The skirmishing— for it was not a close engage- 
ment — continued for two days, with cannon, hack- 
but, and bow, but the damage on both sides was 
very trifling. The English fleet retired beyond or 
within the sands, seeking to lure the larger French 
vessels after them. Admiral d^Annebaut, on con- 


; 

sulting^ his pilots as to how they might be at- 
tacked, was 'told by them ‘*that it was impossible, 
because the channel which led to the place %vhere 
they lay.- was so narrow that scarcely four ships 
could sail abreast ” (no very sufficient reason), ^^and 
that, besides, there was no venturing among those 
sands without pilots who knew them.” 

Finding that the galleys failed to lure the larger 
ships out, and that they were beaten off by the 
smaller; on the land breeze rising, D’Annebaut 
■closed in towards the Isle of Wight, and landed 
2,000 troops in three different places, and several 
villages were burned and destroyed. 

One of the officers, Pietro Strozzi, a noble 
cavalier, banished from Italy in consequence of 
some quarrel with the House of Medici, and who 
subsequently served against the English in Scot- 
land, and died a Marshal of France and Lord of 
Epemay, landed near a little fort, the guns of which 
had annoyed the galleys. On the approach of his 
force, it was precipitately abandoned ; but his people ^ 
killed a few of the retreating garrison, and burned 
all the houses about it. 

Another division, led by the Sieur de Tais, who 
was general of the infantry, and by the Baron de 
la Garde, landed without opposition ; but had not 
penetrated far into the isle before the inhabitants 
I gathered in arms, and made some head against 
them, taking possession of ground where they could 
attack the invaders with advantage, and where, when 
they chose to retire, they were safe from pursuit, 
unless the enemy followed in disorder, and exposed 
themselves to further loss. The Sieur de Tais, 
therefore, had to fall back. 

The Captains Marsay and Pierrebon, who led the 
third, were both wounded ; and their party found it 
necessary to retreat to their boats, and pull off with 
all speed to the ships. Meantime, the other troops 
who had been left on board, incited by the flames 
of those villages which Strozzi had fired, and seeing 
no one on the adjacent shore, landed without leave, 
to enjoy a little pillage ; but getting among some 
hilly ground were attacked By both horse and foot, 
and driven down to the beach. There they rallied, 
under protection of afire from the ships ; and, being 
reinforced, again advanced against the islanders, who 
in turn retreated, and broke down a bridge to pre- 
vent further pursuit (Southey’s “Naval History’'). 

The admiral now held council how to proceed. 

In this assembly it was proposed by one “ to force 
a passage into Portsmouth Harbour, and destroy 
the English fleet which still lay there.” But the 
hazard of this enterprise was too great; and the 
captains urged that by securing the Isle of Wight, 
in the name of the King of France, it would 
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eventually give them possession of Portsmouth. 
They could always be sure of a passage from the 
island either to Spain or Flanders ; and the land 
itself could be cultivated, so as to feed any garrison 
they might think proper to leave there. 

These,'" says Southey, quoting Du Bellay, were 
great utilities, and worthy of profound consideration; 
but, on the other hand, the difficulties that occurred 
were not less considerable. The SieursdeTais and 
de Saint Remy, and others who were versed in 
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fleet could not depart till the works should be in a 
defensible state ; but it was impossible for them to 
stay there so long, because they had no port to secure 
them from the winds, neither were they victualled 
for such a lime. The rainy and stormy season was 
coming on, when the ships would be in danger; and 
the soldiers on shore would be exposed to the effects 
of the weather, without tents or covering of any kind. 
These arguments had such weight that even those w ho 
were for taking possession of the isle submitted to 
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such matters, agreed in opinion that it would be 
necessary to erect their fortress at the same time, on 
the plans which had been deemed best suited to 
that purpose. The ground was semicircular in its 
form, and at the points of the semicircle two forts 
were required to defend the road and protect their 
own fleet ; a third was necessary for lodging the 
troops. The cost of these works would be excessive. 
It would not be possible to complete them in less 
than three months, even if 6,000 pioneers were 
employed ; and the place being, as it were, in the 
heart of the enemy, less than 6,000 soldiers ought 
not to be left there, but it was impossible to leave 
so many now, and retain enough for manning the 
ships. Nor were these the only objections. Th^^i 


them, and agreed that the intention must be deferred 
till the king’s further pleasure could be known.” 

“ For my part,” says Martin du Bellay, without 
offence to the Sieurs de Tais and de Saint Remy, 
it appears to me that, considering the desire the 
king had to secure himself against his enemy, the 
King of England, and the means which he then 
possessed, an opportunity for so doing was at that 
time presented wfliich will neither easily nor soon 
be found again.” 

Admiral d’Annebaut now sailed tow^ards Dover, 
and made occasional landings for the puipose 
of pillage; but so resolute and active was the 
resistance of the people, that the French suifered 
more loss than they inflicted. 
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Meanwhile, Dudley, who had been reinforced at 
Portsmouth, joyfully received the king’s orders once 
more to put forth to sea and attack the enemy. 
His own orders to his captains were, that when a 
convenient lime came for engaging, our van- 
ward shall make with their vanward, if they 
have any; and if they be in one company, our 
vanward, taking the advantage of the wind, shall 
set upon the foremost rank, bringing them out of 
order, and our vice-admiral shaU seek to board their ! 
vice-admiral; and every captain shall choose his ; 
equal as near as he may.” 

‘‘ The last part of this order,” says Creasy, in his J 
‘^Invasions of England,” ** reminds us of one of ; 
Nelson’s before going into action at Trafalgar — 

‘ No captain can do wrong who lays his ship along- | 
side one of the enemy.’ ” j 

Sir John Dudley overtook the fleet of D’Anne- | 
baut between Brighton and Shoreham, and some 


manoeuvring ensued to gain the advantage of the 
wind. There were light airs and a nearly calm sea, 
which contributed greatly to the advantage of the 
French, who had so many row-galleys, and were 
independent of the wind. 

On the 1 5 th of August some distant cannonading 
took place between the fleets ; but next morning, 
when the wind had freshened, and given Dudley 
some hope of assailing them with advantage, he 
saw them in full retreat, as he expresses it, ** sailing 
into the seawards.” The previous day’s encounter 
was called the battle of Brighton, or Brighthelm- 
stone. 

For the injuries done at the Isle of Wight, 
Dudley retaliated by crossing the Channel and 
sacking the town of Treport, on the coast of 
France ; and thus the operations which had begun 
so ominously were concluded honourably for 
England. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
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The year 1547 found England and Scotland s^atn 
at war. In that year Henry VIII. died, leaving 
behind him a reputation very different from that 
which his earlier years presaged. He divorced his 
first wife upon the convenient plea of conscience, 
ilmt he might marry one handsomer and younger. 
He murdered the second through satiety, and a 
growing passion for another. He married a third 
twenty-four hours after the execution of the second, 
who, happily for herself, died in a few months. He 
divorced the fourth, because she was less beautiful 
than her portrait. The fifth he beheaded, on very 
questionable evidence ; and the sixth he would have 
burned at Smithfield as a heretic. And yet, by his 
will, “ he earnestly begs the blessed Virgin Mary, 
the mother of Jesus Christ, and the whole company 
of heaven, to pray to God continually for him” 

Acta Regia,” Vol. III.). 

It was also enjoined by Henr}^’s will that a 
marriage should take place, if possible, between 
Edward VI. and the young Queen Mary of Scotland, 
then in her fourth year. But the Scottish people 
were all, save a few nobles in English pay, avei^e 
to such a measure ; so the Protector Somerset soon 
evinced, by one of the very first acts of his Govern- 
ment, that he was resolved to carry Henry’s 
dying wishes into effect. He determined to lead an 
army into the northern kingdom ; and addressed 


a letter to alt the principal nobility, reminding them 
of the league by which they had bound themselves 
to assist the deceased King of England in the 
I accomplishment of his designs, 
j These measures were very unwise, and only cal- 
I culated to increase the rancour of the Scots, and 
I bind them fiister to France. 

The Earl of Arran, who was then Regent of 
Scotland, though a man naturally indolent, and 
of unsettled principles, exerted himself to ereate a 
vigorous union against the English. He became 
active in his military preparations ; he laboured to 
strengthen the defences of the borders, and to have 
the people trained by wapinschaws to arms. He 
encouraged the equipment of privateers, as the only 
substitute for the national fleet which Dudley had 
destroyed in the last war ; and he anxiously strove 
to soothe those sanguinary feuds by which the chiefs 
and barons wasted the strength of the country, and 
when there was peace abroad, involved it in all 
the horrors of war at home. In the summer of 
1547 he established a line of beacons upon the 
hills near and along the coast of the German 
Ocean and the Firth of Forth, from St Abt’s Head 
to Linlithgow. Mounted sentinels were stationed 
to convey intelligence of any hostile appearance ; 
and all persons were strictly forbidden to leave their 
residences or remove their goods, as li was resolved 
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to defend Scotland at every hazard of life and 
blood.: „ 

It was of this new and wanton war that the 
Earl of Hnntiy remarked in the Scottish Parliament 
that he “ disliked not the match, but he hated the 
■■manner of avooing.*'^ ■ ■/ 

Several acts of hostility preluded the battle to 
come. Hay ward mentions that a small ship, called 
the Fansf, attacked at sea “the a principal 
ship of Scotland. The fight began afar off and 
slow, but when they approached it grew furious; 
but the so applied her shot that the ZMs 

oat-loop (deck) was broken, her sails and tackling 
torn, and, lastly, she was boarded and taken/* but 
perished off Harwich, with all that were in her. 

Edward, Duke of Somerset, Protector of England 
during the minority of Edward VL, arrived at 
Newcastle on the 27th of August, at the head of 
14,000 Englishmen, and many bands of foreign 
auxiliaries, trained and reckless soldiers, whose trade 
was war and rapine. He had with him 15 pieces 
of cannon, and 900 wagons laden with stores. Sir 
Francis Fleming was Master of the Ordnance, and 
had with him 1,500 pioneers, under Captain John 
Brem, to clear the way, for the Scottish roads were 
then rough and steep. Master William Patten, who 
accompanied this army as Judge-Marshal, has left 
US a minute account of the campaign, and an accu- 
rate list of all the commanders in the Protector’s 
array ; to aid which were thirty ships of war, under 
Edward, Lord Clinton and Say, K.G. (afterwards 
High Admiral of England), and thirty-two trans- 
ports, under Sir William Wodehouse, vice-admiral, 
came to anchor at the mouth of the Tyne. 

Patten’s work, which is extremely scarce, is en- 
titled “The Expedition into Scotland of the Most 
Worthy Fortunate Prince, Edward, Duke of Somer- 
set, &c., made in the First Yere of his Maistie’s Most 
Prosperous Reign, and set out by way of Diarie by W. 
Patten, London. Vivat Victor! Out of the Par- 
sonage of St. Mary Hill, in London, this xxviii of 
January, 1548.” 

Lord Grey of Wilton, Lieutenant of Boulogne, 
was High-Marshal and Captain-General of the Horse, 
who w^ere all cap-k-pie, in full but light armour. 
Sir Ralph Vane commanded the raen-at-arms and 
demi-lances, who were 4,000 strong. Sir Brands 
Bryan (in the following year Governor of Ireland) 
was captain of the light horse, 2,000 strong ; Sir 
Thomas Darcy led King Edward VI/s band of 
Gentlemen Pensioners. 

Sir Peter Mewtas was commander of the German 
infantry, who were all clad in buff coats, pot 
helmets, and gorgets, and were armed with arque- 
biise and sword.' ■■'■' 
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'■ :' Don :Pedro de Gamboa led the mounted Spanish 
arquebusiers. ■ These trained foreigners, who were, 
accustomed to discipline,. and had served in many 
wars, were the flower ' of Somerset’s army. Many 
of them were veterans who had served at the siege 
of Rhey,in 1521, when fire-arms were first used by 
the Spaniards., .Edward Shelly led the men-at-arms 
of Boulogne, who, like the mercenaries, were well 
trained, but ' were Englishmen, who had been long 
in garrison there, and were dad in blue doublets, 
slashed and faced with red, and some were entirely 
in the latter colour. Sir Ralph Sadler, the famous 
diplomatist, was the treasurer, and Sir James Wit- 
ford was provost-marshal of this army, which was 
in every vray the best ordered that had ever entered 
Scotland. 

I Scotland was at this time full of traitors ; for 
there was found in the July of that year, in St. 
Andrews, a register-book, containing the names 
of 200 Scottish nobles and barons who had 
secretly bound themselves to promote the designs 
of England. “ The most prominent among these 
most infamous traitors,” says a recent “ History of 
Scotland,” “were the Earls of Bothwell, Cassillis, 
and Marischal, Lord Kilmaurs, eldest son of the 
Earl of Glencairn, Lord Grey, and the notorious 
Sir George Douglas. Bothwell had promised to 
transfer his allegiance to the English Government, 
and . to surrender to them his strong castle of 
Hermitage, on condition that he should receive the 
hand of the Duchess of Suffolk, aunt to the young 
English monarch. The Earls of Athol, Crawford, 
Errol, and Sutherland had been tampered with, and 
intimated their willingness to join the Bmglish 
faction, provided they were honestly entertained 
Glencairn— a veteran in treachery and statecraft — 
had secretly made overtures to the Protector, 
offering to co-operate in the invasion of Scotland, 
with 2,000 of his vassals ; assuring Somerset that, 
if furnished with money, he would hold the Regent 
in check till the arrival of the invading army.” 
And it w^as under the auspices of titled miscreants 
such as these that the Scottish Commons, ever most 
loyal and true to their country, now prepared to 
defend her. 

Somerset entered Scotland on the 2nd of Septem- 
ber, and marched along the shore of the German 
Sea, keeping in view of his fleet of sixty-four sail, 
which bore towards the Firth of Bbrth. Without 
opposition he reached a place called the Peaths, 
a tremendous ravine, no^v crossed by a bridge, 
perhaps the greatest of its kind in Europe, as it is 
300 feet in length and 240 feet in height. “Abrupt, 
precipitous, and narrow, this ravine formed one of 
the great passes into Scotland ; and, being of easy 
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defence, was deemed a tmd of sluice, by which the 
tide of war would be loosened or confined at 
pleasure.” But noiv the Regent Arran had taken 

no measures to defend it. . 

For a whole day Captoin Brem, _ with his 
pioneers, and Sir Francis Fleming, with his gunners, 
toiled, “with much puffyng and payne,^ says 
Patten, to drag the cannon and carriages through 
that savage ravine ; while the Protector sent detach- 
ments against various feudal fortresses m the 
vicinity, which were stormed and blown^up by 
gunpowder. Among them were Lord Homes 
castles of Dunglassand Thornton ; and Inverwick, 
a tower of the Hamiltons. Before the explosion 
of the mines, “it would have rued any good 
housewife’s heart,” says Patten, “to have be- 
holden the great slaughter our men made of the 
brood geese and good-laying hennes which the 
wives had penned up in the holes and cellars o 
the castle* The spoil was not rich^ to be sure ; but 
of white bread, oaten cakes, and Scottish ale was 
indifferent good store, and soon bestowed among 
my lord’s soldiers accordingly. 

The Earl of Wanvick led the vanguard; Somerset 

the main body; and Thomas, Lord Dacres, of 
Gillesland, the rear. Each of these three great 
columns was flanked in its march by horse, an 
each had artillery, with pioneers to guard and clear 
the way before them. 

Through Haddingtonshire the duke pushed on 


downs eastward of the town of Musselburgh ; 
where on the evening of the 8th he saw the 
camp of the Scottish army, consisting of 36,000 
men mustered by the Fiery Cross, covering all 
the long 'P-een slope known as Edmondstone 
Edge, at the base of which the Esk flows into 

the filth, , ... 

Somerset pitched his tent near the village of 

Saltpreston, and the whole country around it was 

laid desolate by fire; all who failed to escape 
perished by the sword, and for three entire days 
the whole landscape was shrouded in the smoke 
of blazing hamlets, farms, mills, and stackyards. 
\11 this was visible from the camp of tlie exaspe- 
rated Scots, whose white tents, in four long rows 
or streets, lay from east to west along Edmondstone 
Ed<Te. These were surmounted in many instances 
by the banners of nobles, chiefs, and towns ; and 
amid these tents the armour and weapons of so 
many men caused a glitter that seemed incessant 

to the eyes of the English. ^ , 

As in many other battles which the Scots lost by 
the treason of their nobles or the imbecility of their 
leaders, rather than any other cause, the first posi- 
tion of the Earl of Arran was a strong one. The 
Esk, deeper, broader, and more rapid then than 
now, lay in front ; its banks were steep, rocky, 
and covered with wood; the only avenue to 
the position was the old Roman bridge which still 
spans the stream, and this Arran had barricaded, 
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vardto the Tyne,which his armycrossedbyt e same | p towards the sea, was protected by an 

)ld bridge that spans it still ; but not unopposed 
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the peasantry and vassals of the house of Hepburn 
who had no share in their master’s treason, opened 
a fire of falcons and callvers from his castle of 
Hailes, while a brisk attack was made upon the 
fi pfiling columns by Dandy Kerr, a famous border 
marauder, whose troopers, being lightly armed, were 
driven off by the English cavalry, under Lord 
Warwick. Laying all the fertile country in flames, 
they continued their march, till they halted on the 
7 th at Long Niddry, where the coast is flat and low, 
and where Somerset could communicate with his 
fleet, which had then come to anchor in Leith 
Roads. 

He was now aware that a Scottish army was 
concentrated somewhere in his neighbourhood, as 
parties of light horse were seen galloping along the 
eminences, hallooing, and brandishing their spears, 
as if in defiance. Nevertheless, Lord Clinton was 
courageous enough to come on shore and attend a 
Council of War, at which it was arranged that he 
should moor the fleet near the mouth of the Esk, to 
co-operate with the land forces, which Some^et 
proposed to halt finally on the green links or 
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entrenchment of turf, mounted with cannon ; while a 
deep and dangerous morass effectually covered the 
right Such was the position of the Scots before 
thesanguinary battle of Pinkie, or Musselburgh as 
the English named it. It barred the way to Edin- 
burgh, where the queen-dowager, the mother of 
the little Queen Mary, anxiously awaited the result. 
To have assailed it would have been, perhaps, = 
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hopeless task; and Somerset began to fear that he 

might yet have to retreat* 

As the evening closed the Scots could see the 
English fleet coming to anchor by stem and stern, 

with their broadsides towards the shore. 

Next morning 1,500 Scottish light cavalry', moss- 
troopers, under George, Lord Home, rode along the 
slope of Fawside Hill, m sight of Somerset s camp. 
Their horses were strong and hardy; and they 
galloped to and fro, whooping, and taunting the 
English bv injurious epithets to attack them. *■ t 
last^thev ventured so close to the camp that Lord 
Grey of Wilton obtained permission to try the 
effect of his men-at-arms upon them. At the 
of 1.000 of these, with the demi-lances of Sir 
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Ralph Vane/ on barbed steeds, he came forth to thi 
attack; and both bodies of cavalry engaged with 
a ringing cheer that was heard in each of the 
camps. They met with lances in the rest, and 
hundreds were killed and wounded on both sides. 

It was impossible for the Scottish troopers, whose 
horses, were, as Patten says, “naked,” without 
armour, to stand against cavalry who were com- 
pletely mailed, both horse and man ; they were soon 
broken, but, though losing all order, they continued 
the conflict along the whole slope of Fawside Hill. 
Lord Home was unhorsed, and so severely wounded 
that he died afterwards of the stab at Edinburgh; 
his son, the Master of Horae, was struck from his 
horse, and, together with the Laird of Garscadden 
and Captain Crawford, of Jordanhiil, taken prisoner 
by the Earl of Warwick. 

This affair, the prelude to the bloodier drama 
of the morrow, filled the Scots with greater wrath; 
and the English, though aware tliat they must either 
win a battle or be destroyed, with emotions of 
triumph which they cared not to conceal, for all 
night long their camp rang with sounds of merriment 
and acclamation. 

Somerset perceived that the Scottish camp was 
commanded by the hill of Inveresk, and by the I 
higher parts of the lane that led to the opposite 
hill of Fawside; and these places he meant to 
occupy by cannon, after a reconnaisance about dusk. 
As he rode back to camp, “he was overtaken,” 
says Tytler, “ by a Scottish herald, with his glitter- 
ing tabard on, accompanied by a trumpeter, who 
brought a message from Arran, the governor. The 
herald said his first errand was for an exchange of 
prisoners ; his second to declare that his master, 
eager to avoid the effusion of Christian blood, was 
willing to allow him to retreat on honourable con- 
ditions. The trumpeter next addressed the duke, 
informing him that, in case such terms were not i 
accepted, his master, the Earl of Huntly, willing to 
bring the quarrel to a speedy conclusion, was ready ; 
to eiicoim ter him with twenty to twenty, ten to ten, ; 
or, if he would so far honour him, man to man. To 
these messages Somerset made a brief and temperate 
reply. ‘ As for thy master,' said he, addressing the 
trumpeter, ' he lacketli some discretion to send his 
challenge to one who, by reason of the weighty 
charge he bears— no less than the government of the 
king's persori and the protection of his realm— hath 
no power to accept it, whilst there are yet many 
noble gentlemen here, his equals in rank, to whom 
he might have addressed his cartel without fear of 
refusal.' At this moment the Earl of Warwick broke 
eagerly in, telling the messenger that he would not 
only accept the challenge, but would give him a 
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hundred, crowns if he brought back his master's 
consent ' ■ 'Nay,'' observed Somerset, 'the Earl of 
Huntly is not equal to your lordship ; but, herald, 
tel! the governor, and the Earl of Huntly also, 
that we have now spent some time in your country, 
our force is but a small company — yours far exceeds 
us— yet bring me word they will meet us in a plain 
field, and thou shalt have a thousand crowns for 
thy pains, and thy masters fighting enough.’ ” 

So confident were the Scots of victor)^, that 
during the night many of the leaders amused 
themselves with playing at dice for the disposal and 
ransoms of the prisoners. 

In reality, Somerset was anxious to come to some 
arrangement He had wasted the country so much 
that food had become scarce, and it was lucky for 
him that the Scots were ignorant of this circum- 
stance. That night, to make a final effort to avert 
hostilities, he addressed a letter to Arran, in which 
he declared his readiness to retreat out of the 
kingdom on the single condition that the Scots 
would keep their young queen in their own country 
until she had reached a marriageable age, and could 
decide for herself ; but this proposal was rejected 
with disdain. 

By the dawn of next day, the l oth of September, 
1547 — a clear and beautiful one — the English army 
was observed to be in motion. Somerset had sent 
some of his artillery to the green summit of 
Inveresk on one dank, and to Crookston Loan on 
the other, from whence they could open a fire upon 
the camp of the Scots, towards whom his whole 
force began to advance in three great columns — 
Wanvick still leading the first, the duke himself the 
second, and Dacres the third— but on coming into 
the fertile plain, which was pleasantly diversified by 
clumps of trees, and through which a little stream 
called the Pinkie flows, great was the joy and 
astonishment of the English to find that the Scots 
had left their strong position, to meet in the open 
field his well-trained mercenaries and better- 
appointed army. 

Most rashly and unwisely, the Regent of Scotland 
had mistaken the first movements of the enemy for 
an intention to seek safety in flight, by a precipitate 
rush over the sands of Musselburgh towards theii 
ships ; and his sole alarm was lest, after an invasion 
so uncalled for, and devastations so merciless, they 
should escape unpunished. Thus he had resolved 
at once to cross the Esk, to get between them and 
the sea ; and this movement he executed in defiance 
of the advice of his most skilful soldiers, and with 
an army whose chief weapons were those of the 
Middle Ages, while the English had many of the 
more modem appliances for war, particularly those 
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in the hands of the Germans, Spaniards, and the 
men of Boulogne and Calais, who had arquebuses, 
hand-gims, and pistols* 

As the Scots, after defiling over the Roman 
bridge, began to form upon the plain, the English 
cannon, armed now with iron shot, made many 
a ghastly lane in their ranks, causing their banners 
to sway, and their tall ash spears, which an old 
writer has likened unto a field of ripe corn, to wave 
to and fro, as if beneath the breath of the wind. 


in fear of the English Reformation spreading into 
Scotland more than it had done. Save their armour, 
.which was generallyblack, they wore .white, grey, ot 
red surcoats,. with .'crosses, 'to, distinguish .them as 
Black, . Grey, ' or ' Red Friars; .and; they carried with' 
them a standard of white silk, w^hich had been 
solemnly consecrated by the Abbot of Dunferm- 
line. Thereon was depicted a woman on her knees 
before, 'a cross,' and over her head' was. the 'legend, ■ 
^‘Afflictae Ecciesi® ne obliviscaris.^’ 
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The centre was led by the Regent, and consisted 
of the clans from Stratheam, W’ith the men of the 
Lothians, Kinross, and Stirlingshire, who were the 
dower of the Scottish infantry. There, under their 
own banner, and led by the provost, marched 800 
chosen men of Edinburgh. This division was 1 8,000 
strong. The right wing was composed of 6,000 
Western Highlanders and men of the Isles, under 
Argyle and the chiefs of Macleod and Macgregor. 
On its flanks and rear were artillery. 

The left wing consisted of 10,000 infantr}’’ of the 
eastern counties, led by Archibald, Earl of Angus, 
flanked by cannon and light horse; and with it 
marched a singular battalion, consisting . of more 
than 1,000 Scottish monks, drawn forth to battle 


Patten describes the Lowland infantry as being 
clad all ‘^alyke in jackes covered with white leather, 
doublets of the same or white flistian, and most 
commonly all white hosen,” Why white is some' 
what singular. 

The Scottish spears were eighteen feet long; and 
thus when the infantry, in the old fashion of their 
country, were formed in squares, the first rank 
knelt, the second sloped, the third stood erect ; but 
all three with their weapons pointed at three angles 
towards the foe. 

On this day the royal standard of England was 
borne by Sir Andrew Fiammock, a knight of proved 
valour ; that of Scotland was borne by Findlay 
Mhor Farquharson, of Invercauld, who was killed. 
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After passing the church of Inveresk, the left 
flank of the Scots was severely galled by the fire 
from the English ships. The Master of Graham 
and twenty-five gentlemen fell, and the Highland 
archers, under Argyle, were thrown into confusion, 
This made the Scottish lines move to the right, with 
the object of gaining the slope of Fawside Hill, 
that from thence they might attack the enemy. 
But the latter, being more skilfully led, had anti- 
cipated that movement by planting their artillery 
there in such a manner that they could fire over 
the heads of their own men full upon the Scots, 
whose right wing came up the slope at such a pace 
that, says Patten, they seemed “ rather horsemen 
than footmen/’ 

As soon as Somerset perceived this movement of 
the Scots, he ordered Lord Grey to attack their 
right wing with the cavalry and the mounted Spanish 
arquebusiers, and keep them in check till his other 
divisions were in position on the« slope of the MIL 
The wing halted in the midst of a ploughed field, 
the squares bristling with spears in the triple order 
described. Galloping over the soft and heavy 
ground, the mailed men-at-arms charged the Scottish 
spearmen again and again in vain, and many were 
unhorsed and slain by the furious thmsts of the 
long weapons, while the Scots, according to Patten, 
taunted them as “loons, tykes (i>., dogs), and 
heretics/’ i 

“Herewith,” he continues, “waxed it very hot 
on both sides, with pitiful cries, horrible roar and 
thundering of guns j besides, the sky darkened 
above-head with the smoke of shot ; the sight of 
the enemy in front, the danger of death on every 
side, the bullets and arrows flying everywhere so 
thick, it was death to fly and danger to fight. The 
whole face of the field was to the eye and ear so 
heavy, so deadly lamentable, and terribly con- 
fused/’ 

Grey and his cavalry could make no impression 
whatever on those solid squares of Scottish infan- 
try, while 200 of his men were slain, and among 
them was Edward Shelly, “Lieutenant of the Bul- 
leners,” Ratcliff, Preston, Clarence, and other 
veteran English officers, who were dispatched by 
; “ the whinger,” which the Scots carried in their 
- belts. Here Lord Edward Seymour, son of the 
^ Duke of Somerset, had his horse killed under him, 
and Sir i-Vndrew Flammock nearly lost the royal 
standard. He saved the silk, but the staff* was 
torn out of Ms hands. Lord Grey was severely 
wounded in the mouth and neck; and, according to 
Hayward, had some Scottish cavalry come up at 
that moment, Somerset had lost the day, for the 
English men-at-arms were utterly defeated. 


The present farmhouse called Barbauchly marks 
the scene of this encounter, . 

. Unable to pursue Lord Grey, the Scottish left, 
under Angus, halted, unwilling to advance against 
the main body of the enemy till certain of support. 
At that crisis, the Earl of Warwick galloped through 
the ranks of Grey, disengaged the men-at-arms from 
the infantry, among whom they had been mingling, 
and, with the assistance of Sir Ralph Sadler, led 
forwai'd the Spanish squadrons of Don Pedro 
Gamboa. These arquebusiers were dad in complete 
i mail ; and galloping dose up to the squares, they 
fired their volleys straight into the faces of the 
Scottish spearmen. The German foot hackbutiers, 
under Sir Peter Mewtas, now came to the front to 
; second this attack, and then the English archers 
with their shafts, while the cannon from the hill 
were firing on the right flank. Under this quad- 
ruple discharge, against which they bad nothing 
to oppose but their spears, the division of Angus 
fell back, but in good order, upon the main body, 
under the Earl of Arran. Many of the High- 
landers, who were dispersed over the field, already 
plundering, after their usual custom, mistook this 
necessary rearward movement for a full retreat, and 
began to fly in all directions. 

The wretched panic speedily spread to the centre, 
which was chiefly composed of the burgh troops ; 
and though they were still a quarter of a mile 
distant from the enemy, and had never been 
engaged, they threw down their weapons, and fled 
in confusion. 

“They fly 1 they fly 1 ” was the shout of the English. 

The Scottish left, or vanguard, under Angus, 
might still have withstood the advance of Warwick 
had they been supported, but now they would not 
sacrifice themselves. Those squares which had so 
lately shown an impenetrable a front to the foe 
were observed first to undulate to and fro “ like a 
steely sea agitated by the wind; after a few moments, 
breaking into a thousand fragments, they dispersed 
in all directions.” 

All was lost now ; the ground over which the 
flight and pursuit lay was as thickly strewed with 
spears as a floor with rushes. Helmets, bucklers, 
swords, daggers, wheel-lock pistols, banners, and 
fragments of armour cast away by their owners as 
impediments to speed, covered all the fields and 
meadows ; while the English men-at-arms and demi- 
lances, exasperated by their late defeat and by 
seeing some of their dead stripped and mangled by 
the Highlanders, pursued the fugitives at full speed, 
slaying them thick and fast with sword and lance, 
crying to each other the while, “Remember 
Panierliaiigh I” referring to the battle of Ancrum* 
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They spared none but those from whom a heavy 
■ransom was. expected. 

The fugitives fled three several ways. One 
mighty mass took the way to Leith by the sands ; 
another made direct for Edinburgh by the Figgate 
Moor and Hoiyrood Park ; while by far the most 
numerous body turned towards Dalkeith, in the 
hope that the morass which protected the right of 
their camp niight prove a saving obstacle. 

The autumnal wind bore the noise of the battle 
at times to Edinburgh ; but when the English 
infantry reached Edmondstone Edge, and found 
themselves amid the plunder of the Scottish camp 
equipage, the exulting shout they raised could be 
distinctly heard in the streets of the city, where that 
day’s slaughter made 360 widows. 

The Scots by thousands threw themselves into 
the Esk, a deep river then, and perished miserably 
under the hre of the cannon from the ships, the 
iire of the Spaniards and Germans, or by the swords 
of the English when they scrambled to the bank. 
On the narrow Roman bridge the press of the living 
and choke of the dead and dying, men and horses, 
were frightful ; for Lord Clinton s great ship lay 
broadside on at the river’s mouth (a proof of how 
much the water has shallowed) pointing her cannon 
on the flying masses ; and there were slain the | 
Lord Fleming, the Masters of Buchan, Livingstone, 
Ogilvy, and Erskine, all the sons of earls; the Lairds 
of Lochinvar, Merchiston, Craigcrook, Priestfield, 
Lee, and others, till the barricade of mail-clad 
dead impeded all further passage. Of the battalion : 
of monks, all nearly perished to a man, and their 
holy banner was found upon the field. The Esk 
was literally crimsoned with blood, for the mass 
of the slain perished on its banks, the English 
having vowed that if victorious they should kill 
many and spare few.” 

The castle of Fawside, near the field, was set on 
fire by them ; the windows were all grated, and as 
none within it were sufifered to come forth, “ for 
their good will all were burned or smothered 
within” (Patten). He elsewhere admits that the 
aspect of the field was terrible—so thick were the 
corpses ; “ some without legs, some houghed and 
half dead, many with their heads cloven, the brains 
of sundry dashed out, with a thousand kinds of 
killing. In the chase, all, for tlie most part, were 
killed either in the head or neck, for our horsemen,” 
he adds regretfully, “could not "well reach them 
lower with their swords ; and thus, with blood and 
slaughter, the chase continued for five miles, from 
the fallow fields of Inveresk unto Edinburgh Park, 
and well-nigh to the gates of the town itself, in all | 
of which space the dead bodies lay as thick as j 
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cattle .grazing .in, a' full-replenished pasture. The 
river Esk was red with, blood, so that in the same 
chase were counted, by.' some of our men who dili- 
gently observed it, as by several of the prisoners, 
who greatly lamented the result, upwards of 14,000 
slain. It -was a wonder to see how' soon the dead 
bodies were .'Stripped quite naked, whereby the 
persons of the enemy might be easily viewed. For 
tallness of stature, cleanness of skin, largeness of 
bone, and due proportion, I could not have 
believed there were so .many in ail tlieir country.” 

'.In the ■ place ■ where the English cavalry were 
routed he records that they found their hursi/s 
gored and hew^d to pieces, and their slain riders so 
dreadfully gashed and mangled that their faces were 
undistinguishable. “Little Preston was found 
there with both his hands cut off by the wrists, and 
known to be him, for he wore on each arm a brace- 
let of gold. Edward Shelly, that worthy gentleman 
and gallant officer, lay among them pitifully dis- 
figured, mangled, and only discernible by his beard.” 

And all this miserable slaughter had ensued to 
gratify the ambitious spirit of a dead king, who 
from his deathbed had bequeathed, like the first 
Edward to his successors, the hopeless task of 
attempting to coerce a free and tvarlike people. 

Somerset did not followup his success, or seek 
to pursue Arran, wlio retreated towards Stirling, 
To be ransomed, the I.ord Chancellor, the Earl 
of Huntly, and 1,500 other prisoners, w*ere sent 
on board the fleet; together with 30,000 suits of 
mail that were found on the field, or packed 
in cases in the camp. Besides “ their common 
manner of armour” were found what Master 
Patten calls “certain nice instruments for war— - 
nue boardes endes, about a foot in breadth and 
half a yarde in length, having on the inside handels 
made very cunningly of two cordes endes. These, 
O God’s name I were their targettes against the 
shot of our small artillerie, for they were not able to 
hold cannon.” In the tents, he adds, were found 
abundance of good provisions, white bread, ale, 

! oat cakes, oatmeal, mutton, butter in pots, and 
I cheese, and in the tents of the nobles good wine 
■ and silver plate. 

i Cold in the cause of their country, many of those 
same nobles had been among the first to fly “like 
traitors” as Arran called them ; and hence came 
the rhyme, by which the Scots sought to console 
themselves for their defeat — 

’Twas English gold and Scots traitors won 

Pinkie field, but no EngHshman.” 

The Highlanders suffered little loss, they threw 
themselves into one dense circle, and in that strange 
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order retiied over tlie iBost difficult ground, where | 

none could pursue them. 

Afterremainiiig a week. near 'Edinburgh, during', 
•which he burned r'Sit' Andrew* , Barton's house , in' 
Leith, set fi.re' 'to that' town, 'and stripped- the.iead' 
off Holyrood Church, the Protector Somerset com- 
menced his retreat for England, having won a 
battle for no use or purpose ; and the young Queen 
of Scots became the bride of France. Sir John 
HaywarcVs assertion, that Somerset lost only “under 
sixty men” in the whole sixteen days' campaign, 
must be treated as absurd. 

As the English marched home by the field of 
Pinkie, they found the greater part of the dead still 
lying unburied. A number had been interred in 
St MichaeFs Churchyard at Inveresk, in gmves 
that were lightly turfed over. Beside several of the 
bodies, says Patten, there "was set “ a stick with a | 
clout, a rag, an old slioe, or some other mark,” by | 
their sorrowing kindred, to distinguish them when 
they might come to inter them on the English 
leaving the country. 

Tlie day of this defeat was long remembered as the 
Black Saturday of Pinkie ; but the English invariably 
named the battle after the adjacent town. Thus, 


in Bunbury Church, Cheshire, there is a monument 
to Sir George Beeston, -^vho was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth for his bravery against the Armada, and 
who died in i6oi, at the age of 102 years. He 
fought in that great slaughter of the loth of Sep- 
tember, 1547, as Bis tomb records, 
apud Musselborrow,^’' 

In the follow^ing “acquittance,” rendered into 
English, it is styled the battle of Inveresk “ I, 
Walter Scott, of Branxholm, knight, grant me to 
have received from an honourable man, Sir Patrick 
Cheyne, of Essilmont, knight, the sum of eight 
score English nobles — for which I was bound and 
obliged to content, and pay to Thomas Dacre, of 
Lanercost, knight, Englishman— taken of the said 
Sir Patrick, at the field of Inver esk, for his ransom ; 
for -which sum I hold me well content and payed. 
In witness whereof I have subscribed this, my 
letter of acquittance, with my hand, at Edinburgh, 
this 2nd March, 1548 " (Aberdeen Collections). 

The result of Pinkie added greatly to the ferocity 
of subsequent encounters between the English and 
Scots, and the latter, on the borders, made the 
most dreadful retaliations, leading for a time to an 
inextinguishable thirst for blood. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


SIEGE OF LEITH, I 5 6 O. 


No military event of importance occurred during 
the short life of Edward VI. or the subsequent 
reign of his sister Mary; and, prior to the exploits 
of Hawkins and Drake, the defence of the seaport 
of Leith by a French garrison, under a Marshal of 
France, until compelled by hunger to eat their 
horses, when besieged by a mixed force of English 
and Scots, forms the next prominent occurrence in 
our warlike history. 

The flame of the Reformation, long stifled in 
Scotland, had now burst forth and spread over the 
realm with the fury of a volcanic eruption. Eliza- 
beth, then on the throne of England, had composed 
;the .dissensions ,, of that kingdom; and finding lier | 
power there firmly established, she naturally turned 
her attention to Scotland, where the Catholic party 
would have formed but a minority, save for the 
power of the Queen Regent, Mary of Guise and 
Lorraine, and the presence of the French troops, 
who had been sent there to uphold the authority of 


Mary, her daughter, the Queen of Scotland and 
Consort of France. Elizabeth, though anxious 
enough to make some profit out of the troubles of 
the Scots, was too cunning, or too politic, to do 
much that might embroil her with France ; but she 
supplied the enemies of the Regent with money and 
encouragement in secret After the disgraceful 
demolition of the cathedrals, churches, and monas- 
teries by the lawless mobs of Scotland, the Regent - 
came to an open rupture with the Lords of the 
Congregation, as the insurgent nobles termed 
I themselves, and both parties appealed to arms, 
j Powerful reinforcements were expected by her 
from France, and on the 30th of July she formed a 
camp on the common still known as the Links of 
Leith, a town which tlie French forces— some of 
whom had been long in Scotland— now began to 
fortify, by adding to the defences erected there 
ten years before by Andre de Montalembert and 
General d’Esse d'Epainviliiers. 


Uith-l 


•FIFESHIRE RAVAGED. 
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The council of the Protestant lords suspended 
the Queen Regent from the exercise ofher office, but 
found themselves unable to reduce Leith, where the 
French soldiers, being veterans of Francis I. and | 
Henry IL, gave infimte trouble to the less skilful 
levies of the Congregation, which blockaded the 
town in Gctober, 1559. Before proceeding to 
extremities, they sent a long-winded summons, in 
the names of their sovereign lord and lady Francis 
and Mary, King and Queen of Scotland and 
France, ’’ demanding that all “Scots and French- 
men, of whatever estate or degree, depart out of the 
town of Leith within the space of twelve hours.” 

No answer was returned. The Regent, whose 
power was now over, lay ill on her death-bed, in 
the castle of Edinburgh, and the assailants prepared 
to attack the last remnant of her adherents in Leith, 
which they endeavoured to carry by assault; but 
their scaling-ladders proved too short, and the fire 
of the French repulsed them. The lords were 
short of money, and on losing 4,000 crowns of 
the sum sent by Queen Elizabeth for their aid, 
but which were abstracted, sword in hand, from 
the bearer by the Earl of Bothwell, their troops 
became disheartened, irresolute, and disorderly, 
despising alike the threats of the peers and the 
denunciations of the preachers. 

In their disputation, they sent certain delegates 
to England, and a meeting was held at Berwick 
between the Duke of Norfolk and these persons, 
who were the Lord James Stuart {afterwards the 
Regent Murray), Patrick Ruthven (the ghastly 
Rutliven of the Rizzio murder), James Wishart, 
of Pittarrow, and three others- With these Re- 
formers the Duke of Norfolk concluded a treaty, 
which, with some slight alterations, was confirmed 
by the Queen of England. The chief object of 
this treaty was the defence of the Protestant re- 
ligion and of the ancient rights and liberties of 
Scotland against the attempts of France to destroy 
them and make a conquest of that kingdom — in 
effect, to crush completely the Catholic interest 
and the power of the House of Guise, 
i While these arrangements were pending, the 
French troops, under General d'Oisel, the Count de 
Martigues, and others, were ravaging Fife and 
destroying the estates of the leading Protestant 
lords, though closely followed and harassed by a 
body of cavalry, under Sir William Kirkaidy, of 
Grange, who sent a challenge to D’Oisel, defying him 
to mortal combat — an invitation which the French- 
man declined to accept When marching eastward, 
on the 25th of March, 1560, the French ravagers 
reached the promontory of Kincraigie, in Fifeshire, 
where they “ discerned eight great ships of the first 


rate at seaf and concluding that these must have 
on board the long-expected succours from France, 
under the Marquis dTJboauf; in honour of this 
arrival, they fired seaward a salute from their great 
culverins on the brow of the bluff. Their fen dejml* 
and congratulations were somewhat premature, as 
the strange' barques proved to be the English fleet, 
commanded by Vice-Admiral W’iiliam Winter, 
Master of the Naval Ordnance, sailing up the Firth 
to assist the Scottish lords in the ;ceduclion of 
Leith, On discovering St George^s Cross, the 
French, overwhelmed with mortification and dis- 
appointment, broke into three separate columns, 
and retreated westward towards' Stirling, there to 
cross the river and regain their shelter in Leith. 
Death and disaster were the concomitants of this 
retreat, for Kirkaidy and others followed them 
closely, till they reached the seaport, harassed, palled 
with excesses, and minus some of the best and 
bravest of their comrades, among whom they re- 
gretted none so much as a Swdss captain named 
I^Abast, whose skull had been cloven, through steel 
and bone, by the sword of the Master of Lindesay, 
near Kinghorn. Coligny, the Seigneur d'Andelot, 
and Paul de ia Barthe, Lord of Thermes, and Mar^chal 
of France in 1553? also ser\’ed in these Scottish wars. 

In fulfilment of the treaty with England, when 
the winter snows melted and the season for action 
came, on the and of April, 1560, there marched 
into Scotland an English force, amounting to 1,250 
horse and 6,000 infantry, under the veteran William, 
Lord Greyof Wilton, Warden of the East and I^Iiddle 
Marches of England. The second officer in com- 
mand was Sir James Crofts ; the Lord Scrope 
was earl-marshal; Sir George Howard was general 
of the men-at-arms, and Burnaby I'itzpatrick was 
his lieutenant ; Sir Henry Piercy was general of the 
light horse or demi-lances ; Thomas Huggins was 
provost-marshal ; William Pelham was captain of 
the pioneers (Stow); and Thomas Gower was 
captain of the ordnance. 

The spread of the use of fire-arms had now led 
to some alteration in the military equipments of 
this period. Armour now seldom came below the 
hip, complete suits being only used for tilting ; and 
knights frequently appeared in the lists without 
greaves or steel boots. The breastplates were made, 
however, much thicker, in order to be bullet-proof ; 
the tassettes were now of one plate each, but 
marked as if composed of several ; the point of the 
tapul projected downward, like the doublets of 
Elizabeth's time; and the morions were frequently 
beautifully embossed, especially those which came 
from France and Italy. Carbines, petronels, and 
dragons are frequently mentioned among the fire* 
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BREECH-LOADING WHEEL-LOCK PISTOL (ABOUT TIME OF HENRY VIIL). STOCK OF IVORY. 


called demi-lances, were now replacing the heavily 
mailed men-at-arms, who had figured so conspicu- 
ously in all wars since the Middle Ages. 

in a letter of Sir John Harrington’s, we find the 
pay and the clothing of Elizabeth’s troops detailed 
at some length. The following is the outfit for 
an officer of the English service in 1599:— 

A cassock of broadcloth ... 7 7 

A doublet of canvas, with silk 
lining and buttons ... ... o 14 5 

Two shirts and two bands ... 096 

Three 4jairs of "Stockings,' at 2/4 - 
eacii ,.y ■■■: ' ; o ■ f o 

X iiree pairs of shoes, at ditto ... o 7 o 
One pair of Yenetians (z>, ^ ^ 

with silver lace ... .o.^ 15,. 4 


Total 


‘ — some of whom had served at Pinkie — were 
peacefully cantoned in the adjacent villages. The 
next day’s march brought them to Piaddingtoa: 
As they had passed the castle of Dunbar, some of 
the Queen Regent’s adherents sallied out; an 
encounter took place, and. some lives were lost. 
The third day’s march brought them to Prestonpans, 
where they met the Scottish leaders, and had an 
interview; which is, perhaps, the more important 
from the fact that now we findj for the first time in 
history, Scottish and English forces acting together 
as-aliies. , ■ ■ 

Mary of Guise still remained obstinate. She 
Would bow to no terms, and refused to dismiss the 
French troops without the consent of her daughter 
and the King of France. The English and Scots 
now advanced upon Leith, where the operations 
of the siege were inaugurated by a long and fierce 


arms of the age. The first was so named from 
having been first used in the vessels called carabs ; 
the second from being fired with its square butt 
jdanted upon the chest ; the third from its muzzle 
being frequently decorated with a dragon’s head ; 
and hence the troopers who used it came subse- 
quently to be named dragoons. The wheel-lock 
hackbut was used in Elizabeth’s reign, with the 
rest for the heavy matchlock. But the powder 
was now made up in cases, each containing a 
complete charge, to facilitate the loading of the 
piece; and the strap to which they were attached 
was named a collar or bandolier. The lighter troops, 


The prevailing colours for the clothing of this 
time were white and sadd grene or russet,’^ 
according to Grose, and red cloaks were worn 
chiefly by the cavalry. On the 23rd July, 1601, 
we find that when 1,500 of Elizabeth’s soldiers 
arrived from England to share in the siege of 
Ostend, they wore red cassocks. Of these, says 
Stow, 1,000 were Londoners, and they are now re- 
presented by the 3rd Regiment of Foot, or Kentish 
Buis. 

On the day after Lord Grey of Wilton’s forces 
entered Scotland, he marched as far as Dunglass, 
where the infantry encamped, while the cavalry 
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THE FRENCH IN LEITH. 
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skirmish, in which 900 French arquebusiers, under 
the Comte de Martigues, held the lanes and fields 
about Restalrig for several hours, but were at last 
driven from their posts after severe losses, and 
had to take shelter in Leith, against which the 
English placed their ordnance in position, first at the 
eminence known as the HawkhilL In the skirmish 
referred to, young Piercy, son of the leader of the 
demi-lances, is said to have evinced the most dis- 
tinguished bravery. 


and colonel-general of the infantry ui France,; 
Captain the Sieur Jacques de la Brosse, one of the' 
hundred Knights of St Michael : Genera! d'Oisel, 

^ and other French officers of rank : but the senior 
; there was the Florentine, Pietro Strozzi, Lord of 
I Epernay (one of whose brothers, Caspar, was 
' killed at the storming of Inchkeith; another, 

I Leon Sirozzi, was Prior of Capua and general 
I of the galleys of France at the siege of St 
I Andrews), and whose diploma as Marshal of 



INCIDENT IN THE SIEGE OF LEITH (s^e page I46), 


The French in Leith were’ now reduced to 
5,000 men, and their orders were to defend the 
place to the last The long-expected reinforce- 
ments, under Ren 4 the Marquis d’Elboeuf, uncle of 
the young Queen of Scotland and general of the 
galleys of France, never reached its shores. They : 
were cliiefiy levied by the Rhinegrave's assistance ; 
(Camden) ; but a tempest scattered his fleet on the | 
coast of Holland, and the little force in Leith was i 
left to its own resources. It was now led by ; 
Monsieur Octavius, brother of D'Elboeuf, who was j 
a peer of the house of Lorraine, and had led | 
into Scotland some of the old Bandes Fran^aises ; | 
the Comte de Martigues, a young noble of the j 
house of Luxembourg, afterwards Due d’Estampes,.| 

13 :; 


France was issued in 1554, six years before the 
siege of Leith. 

The fortifications of the latter at this time, chiefly 
made by the skilful French, under General d’Esse, 
consisted of strong walls and ramparts, with eight 
great bastions. Towards Edinburgh and the west 
these works measured about 16,500 feet; on the 
eastward more than 10,000 feet, and on the 
northern or seaward line more than 12,500 feet 
The bastions, the first of which, called Ramsay’s 
Fort, defended the harbour, vere all angular, and 
well flanked out. The French had also taken 
possession of the tower of the preceptory of St 
Anthony, and had slung cannon up to its summit. 

The English, says Holinshed, began to cm 
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trenches : and raised a mound, which they called 
lylount Pelham, on the south-east side of the town, 
Cor a battery of cannon. Lord Grey, with the 
demi-lances, occupied the little town of Restalrig, 
and to' the north of it the infantry, '‘ with their 
captains, were lodged in halls, huts, and pavilions^’ 
In this camp were the Earls of Montrose, Argyle, 
Glencairn, the Prior of St. Andrews, and other 
Reformers, with only 2,000 men (though some 
accounts swell them up to 12,000), a fact which 
shows the total dislike of the mass of the people, 
either to tlie matter in hand, or to co-operation 
with English troops. Prior to the siege being 
opened, the French resorted to a little act of 
treachery. 

Strozzi sent a special message to Lord Grey, 
requesting a '‘cessation of hostilities/’ which his 
lordship granted. Taking advantage of this, the 
French issued forth, and flocked in considerable 
numbers, and all with their arms, about the English 
encampments at Restalrig, Hawkhill, and Hermit- 
age, affecting to be lured there by curiosity ; while 
several concealed themselves in thickets and 
bushes. Some jostled the English sentinels, to pro- 
voke a challenge or quarrel ; and when Lord Grey, 
disliking these demonstrations, ordered them to 
retire, their reply was that “ they should like to 
know his right to order them off the ground of their 
mistress, the Queen Regent/' They were then 
told that “had it not been for the cessation of 
hostilities granted at their own request, they would 
have been compelled to keep at a respectful dis- 
tance.” This answer irritated the French, who, I 
after defying the English to “do their w^orst,” de - 1 
iiberately fired their arquebuses and pistols point- i 
blank into the faces of those who were nearest to 
them. 

A volley of English oaths followed this treacherous 
attack, and a conflict instantly ensued. Those 
ITench who were in concealment now rushed to j 
join their comrades. The JEnglish, taken thus I 
completely by surprise, were thrown into confusion, | 
and were seen running to arms in all directions, | 
and yet none in camp knew whence came the | 
dreadful uproar. At every turn they were met and j 
slaughtered by the French y and shouts now j 
mingled with the incessant explosion of arque- j 
buses, till the French were driven in pell-mell through i 
one of the gates of Leith, with the loss of 140 j 
men killed, and twelve gentlemen and live arque- j 
busiers taken prisoners. The loss of the English 
is not ..recorded, but tve may '.reasonably ■■conclude- 
that, as .they.: were ■ attacked unawaresi it- wouldj 
exceed' that of their assailants, j 

The nosition of the English, on the rising ground 


extending to Hermitage Hill, was sufficiently com- 
manding and well chosen, but was too remote to 
enable the artillery of those days to injure either the 
town or its fortifications. ,. They spent the first few 
days of the siege i.ir forming bulwaiEs and diggm^ 
trenches to protect theniselves fi*om the spirited and 
...'incessant ''Sallies^ of ■the-'' French,; '/Whenever they 
perceiWd any detachments advancing from the 
town, an equal force was sent to meet them. 
These parties generally met midway on the Links 
of Leith, and there many encounters of a san- 
guinary nature ensuod. 

Tiring of this, and to press the siege, Lord Grey 
formed batteries nearer the walls- -one, named 
Mount Pelham, already mentioned, at the distance 
of 1,200 feet from the eastern ramparts / one, 
named Alount Somerset, at 600 feet distance; and 
a third, named Mount Falcon, at 250 feet south- 
east of St. Ninian’s Chiirch“-“and it is interesting to 
observe that two of these mounds still remain ; and 
from their summits may still be traced the zig-zags, 
or regular approaches made to the wails by the 
soldiers of Elizabeth. 

After a cannonade for several days from eight 
guns on Mount Somerset, the steeple of St. 
Anthony, with its cannon and defenders, feU with a 
mighty crash. This feat, which a single shot from 
some of our modern cannon would accomplish in 
one minute, afforded the greatest exultation to the 
gunners of Captain Pelham, “ who actually con- 
templated with wonder the effect of tlieir prowess.” 
Admiral AVinters fleet now seconded the efforts of 
the besiegers, by sailing close to the pier, where 
the crew'S opened a most destructive fire, by which 
many of the soldiers and of the luckless inhabitants 
were killed and wounded. 

Thomas Chiirchyard, the English poet, was one 
of Lord Grey’s soldiers, and among his “Chips” is 
a poem entitled “The Siege of Leith ; more aptlie 
called, 'Phe Scliole of Warre.” It was printed at 
Loudon, in 1565, and contains many curious details. 

Gn the 21st of April, Jean de Monliic, the 
learned Bishop of Valence, in Savoy, came as 
ambassador to Scotland. He was conveyed first 
to the English camp, and thence to the castle of 
Edinburgh, where for t\yo days he held a confer- 
ence with the Queen Regent, without effecting the 
object of his missiGii— a peaceful reconciliation/ 
with the dismissal of the French troops, who weiC 
already suffering Itoiii lack of supplies. 

On the 4th of May an attempt was made to carry 
the town by storm ; and the “ Orders for Thassalt'*' 
issued by Lord Grey, are curiouSj as being, 
perhaps, one of the oldest detailed orders extant, 
and contnining the names of some of the earliest 
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officers in the English army May 4, 1560, 
vppone Saturdaye, in the mornyng, at thri of 
the clock, God willinge, we shalbe in readynes to 
give the assalte, in order as followithe, if other 
ympedyment than %¥€ knowe not yet of hyndre 
ns^not.'^'', '■ 

For the first assault were detailed Captain Rede, 
with 300 men ; Captains Markham, Taxley, Sutton, 
Fairfax, Mallory e, the Provost - Marshal, Aston, 
Conway, Drury (afterwards Sir William Drury, 
Marshal of Berwick), Berkeley, and Fitzwilliams, 
each with 200 men, and 500 arquebusiers to be 
furnished by the Scots. For the second assault, 
fourteen captains and 2,240 men. “To kepe the 
fielde/’ Captain Somerset and eight other captains, 
with 2,400 men. To be furnished by “the Vyce- 
Admyralle of the Quene^s Majesty’s Schippes,” 
500 men. Captain Vaughan was to assault the 
town near Mount Pelham, and the Scots on the 
seaward. 

The attack on four quarters of the town was not 
made tiliseven in the morning. The fleet failed to 
send the required men, thus enabling the French 
to muster at the points assailed with gi*eater 
strength. The scaling-ladders proved too short 
by half a pike’s length. Sir James Crofts com- 
mitted some terrible blunders ; and as he had 
lately had an interview with the Queen Regent, 
“ appeared to act under enchantment/’ The whole 
attempt turned out a failure, and the English were 
repulsed with slaughter, and driven out of their 
trenches by the Comte de Martigues, to the risk 


.. The repulse of the assault, in which we axe tol4 
'the French 'Were assisted by .their “Scottish par- 
amours/’ who fired' arquebuses, and threw burning 
coals, stones, and timber on the stormers, greatly ■ 
exasperated the English ; but still more did a dis-' ' 
play of the,dead bodies of their comrades, whom 
the French stripped quite nude, and barbarously,:, 
arrayed in grotesque order on the slope of the 
glacis towards Lord Grey’s camp — a display w'hich 
John Knox pretends the Queen Regent could see, 
.and exult over, from the castle of Edinburgh. 

The unfortunate princess was sinking fast, and 
now requested an interview with General d’Oisel, 
her friend and countrc’man, who was shut up in 
Leith. ■ This, 'of course, was denied her. She then „ 
wTGte to him, “ telling him how heavily the hand of 
death now pressed upon her,” and begging certain 
medicines. But this letter was intercepted by Lord 
Grey of Wilton. 

“Here lurketh some mystery,” said the wary 
old veteran, as he vierved the letter in various ways, 
“for medicines are more abundant in Edinburgh 
than in Leith.” 

On holding it before a tire some secret writing 
appeared, on which he threw it into the flames. 

“ Albeit, I have been thus her secretary,” said he, 
“T shall keep her counsel yet say unto her such 
wares will not sell until there be a new market.” 

3 Mary did not live to see the fall of Leith, as 
she died in the castle of Edinburgh, on the loth 
I of June, utterly w'orn out by sickness and grief. 
Fresh reinforcements having come to enforce 


of having their cannon taken. Pitscottie says 100 ! the siege (Sir James Balfour states in his Annals 
of “ the English white cloakes ” were slain. Keith | that by the time the horses were all eaten, the 
has it that, in scouring the trenches, the French | blockading force of the Lords of the Congregation 

I amounted to “12,000 Scotts Protestants/’ coin- 
; manded . by ■ the .Duke of , . Chatelheraultv eleven 


slew 600 men, spiked three pieces of cannon — -and 
captured Sir Maurice Berkeley, adds Camden. 

The siege had continued nearly a month, without I peers, and 120 lesser barons), the queen l>eing 

any prospect of a termination j and hitherto it had 1 dead, and their cause desperate, the French gar- 

been attended with no other effect (exclusive of the | rison began to think of capitulating. A treaty of 
daily loss of life, especially as Elizabeth continued ! peace was framed, mduding England, Scotland, 
to send more troops and ships) than of reducing the ; and France, and by this treaty, wliich was signed 
garrison to such dire extremity for want of provi- ! at Edinburgh, it was stipulated that the French 

sions, that they were compelled to shoot and eat ; should be allowed to embark for France, without 

thehorses oftheofficersandgens d’armes. Yet they i molestation, with bag and baggage, on boani of 
endured their privations with true French j Fmglish ships ; and that the English forces should 

vowing never to surrender while a horse was left 3 | commence their homeward march un the day the 
“their officers exhibiting that politeness in the ; French evacuated the town. It was expressly 
science of gastronomy which is recorded of the j stipulated that an officer and sixty men of the 
Marechal Strozzi, whose mai/re dc cuisine^ during 
the blockade, maintained his master's table with" 
twelve covers every day, although he had no- ' 
thing better to set upon it now and then except the 
quarter of a carrion horse, dressed with the grass , 


and weeds which grew upon the ramparts.” 


latter should remain in the <'astlc of Inchkeith, 
for what use W’e cannot now see. 

Accordingly, on the i6th day of July, 1560, the 
French troops, after plundering Leith of all that 
they could lay their hands upon, marched out 
4,000 strong, and embarked under Marshal Strozzi 
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?n board of the queen’s English ships, after having 
served in Scotland for nearly fourteen years. 

At the same hour the troops of Lord Grey began 
their march for the borders, and were accompanied ^ 
as a mark of respect by many Lords of the Con- 
gregation. A solemn thanksgiving was held in; 
the church of St. Giles, where the services were ; 
conducted by John Knox. After the conclu- 
sion of these important transactions, the safety of ; 
Berwick became a matter of serious consideration to I 
the English Court, and its garrison was ordered to ■ 
consist permanently of the strength of 2,000 men, ; 


Besides the battery-mounds, which still remain 
at 'Leith, and the trenches' yet visible, many' relics 
of this, siege , are oftem discovered , there. . In,' the 
Scoisman of 1857 and 1S59. reported the ex-,, 
burning 'of ■several skeleto'iis buried in the vicinity, 
of these old earthworks ; and many human bones, 
cannon balls, old swords, &c., have been dug up 
from time to time in the immediate vicinity of 
the street called \¥ellington Place. Two of the 
principal thoroughfares were long known by the 
name of ^‘^Les Deux Bras,’’ being so styled by 
the garrison of Mary of Guise. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

ZUTPHEN, 1586. 


In tracing British military achievements through a ; 
series of historiettes, we have now arrived at the ; 
epoch of the two cousins, Elizabeth and Mary, an ! 
age rightly distinguished as 'The Elizabethan the j 
age in which the naval glory of England shone i 
out so brilliantly — in which the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, and Castilians had led the way to unknown 
seas and shores, and England was not far behind 
them; for Sir Francis Drake sailed round the 
world, Sir Martin Frobisher braved the terrors of i 
the Arctic Sea, Sir John Hawkins traced out the 
burning coast of Guinea, and Sir Walter Raleigh 
colonised America, and named his settlement 
Virginia, in compliment to his queen. 

Though the latter preferred peace, she w^as not 
afraid of war; and when the United Provinces, in 
their sore extremity, had recourse to her for pro- 
tection, she concluded a treaty with them, in con- 
sequence of which she was put in possession of the 
Brille, Flushing, and the castle of Rainakins, as 
security for the payment of her expenses. She 
knew that the step she had taken would imme- 
diately engage her in hostilities with Philip II, of 
Spain, whose bigotry and misgovernraent had pro- 
duced such distress and dissension in the Nether- 
lands, to the heritage of which he had succeeded, 
like Maximilian of Austria, as a portion of the 
possessions of the Duke of Burgundy. But the 
power of Philip did not alarm her, though such 
prepossessions were everywhere prevalent of the 
vast force of the Spanish monarchy that the King 
of Sweden, when informed that the Queen of 
England had openly embraced the cause of the 


revolted Flemings, said, She has now taken the 
diadem from her head, and placed it on the point 
of a sword ‘ and still more did it look like this 
when the terrible Armada came to be spoken of. 

On the loth of December, 1585, the English, 
armament arrived off Flushing, of which Sir Philip 
Sidney was already governor. It was under the 
command of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
K.G., who had been rejected by the Queen of the 
Scots, and now aspired to the hand of Elizabeth; 
a man who in private life was little esteemed, and in 
his public character detested as the murderer of 
Amy Robsart. The queen had bound herself to 
send a fleet of forty ships, the least of which should 
be forty tons; but now this fleet consisted of fifty 
sail, chiefly hired merchant ships, having on board 
6,000 men. With Dudley were the Earls of Essex, 
Oxford, and Northumberland; Lords Willoughby, 
Audley, Sheffield, K.B., Burroughs, and North ; Sir 
Thomas Shirley, Sir Arthur Basset, Sir Gervase 
Clifton, Sir Phili|), Sir Robert, and Sir Henry Sidney, 
and many other knights, together with a select troop 
of 500 gentlemen. The latter served at their own 
expense, as volunteers, and among them was Sir 
Francis de Vere, one of the most gallant soldiers 
of the age, and the lineal descendant of Alaric de 
Vere, who came over with William the Conqueror. 

. 'By- the -.revolted 'Fle^mings, Leicester ' was ■■■received 
as a guardian angel ; and, by way of expressing their 
gratitude to his sovereign, they immediately made 
him Governor and Captain-General of Holland, 
Zealand, and the United Provinces, investing Wm 
with absolute power. He was attended by a noble 
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guard, and, saluted,,, by. all men w.it.lx the title of by the Lord of Van f lemeri, a DutcfmKim says Car- 
- Yo,ur Excellency, " .upon , wiiichy. adds," Camden,.. ^ dinal Bentivoglio, in his “ History of Flanders/' and 
» he began to take upon him ' as if ■ he " were a { formed its garrison when besieged by the Spaniards 
perfect king,” ■, _ 'I under the .Prince of Parma. ^*The enemy strove 

./Leicester possessed; neither courage nor capacity I 'to capture, the place, .and .Leicester prepWed to 

.to fo.lfii . the trust reposed in him p and he speedily I relieve' it. For that pur|) 0 se he sent out a good 
showed .'his inability, to. „direct military operations : proportion of horse and foot; and the king’s men 
by, permitting the Duke of Parma to advance in. a ; were 'not wanting in .making such opposit.io.n as .mas 
rapid course of conquests, and abused his authority i ,n,eedful, though they had not men enough to keep 
by a, course of administration,, ,wanton ' and cme],_; the -garrison from makiiig excursions, and hinder the 
weak' yet oppressive. ; : designs- which the enemy had without During 

,;At.' th,k infantry .in, all Euro- f this; uncertainty of the siege cm one side, and of 

pean , armies varied from 15^ 1 '^" 3 *^® tnen, and. .each .'Mhe- succour on the other, there happened divers 
company bad a colour or ensign, and the mode ; actions and skinnishes, one of whidv'proved ven 
of formation recommended by Sir John Smith, an ; bloody, 'fhe English intended to relieve the town 
English military writer of those days, was that the co- ; chiefly by the way of a great dyke that ran along the 
lours should be in the centre invariably, and guarded ; Maese, and for this purpose had fortified themselves 
by the halberdiers ; for under Elizabeth every com- : upon it, and prepared divers barcpics upon the 
pany consisted of men armed in five different ways. ' river. Wherefore, taking their time, they began to 
In every hundred men, forty were men-at-arms, march with some squadrons of foot, and advanced 
and sixty “shot."’ The former were ten halber- ; boldly. The Royalists {/.c., the Spaniards) were 
diers and thirty pikemen. Bruce, in his “ Military i very watchful on their part ; and, resolving to 


Arquebuses. Archers Muskets. Pikes. 



no . 30 , 20 20 ' ■ 20 . ' 

HaltKirts. Pikes. Muskets. Archers. Arquebuses. 


Law, 1717,” says, the tallest men were always 
‘^culled out for that service.” The shot” were 
twenty archers, twenty musketeers, and twenty | 
arquebusiers, and, in addition to his principalri 
weapon, every man carried a sword and dagger. I 

According to the tactics of the time, the formation 
of a single company in line would appear as above. 

It was customary to unite these companies into 
one body, called a regiment, frequently amounting 
to 3,000 men. The muskets carried a ball weighing 
one-tenth of a pound ; the aiquebuse a ball weighing 
one-twenty-fifth of a pound. The ancient war-cry 



entering into battle, assault, skirmish, or other j 
faction of arms, shall have for their common cry ; 

Saint George, forward!” or, ‘‘Upon them, Saint ; 
George 1 ” At this time the rank of sergeant-major, j 
then the same as adjutant, first appears. | 

No great battle, but little more than a series of ; 
skirmishes, some of which were brilliant in their | 
way, distinguished the expedition of Leicester to , 
the Low Countries. He suffered the Prince of 
Parma to besiege and capture Grave, or Graves, 
Venloo, and other places, and then to pass the 
Rhine, after which he threw siicconrs into Zutphen. 
At Greve the English infantry were commanded 


repulse the succour, likewise marched boldly to the 
encounter. The conflict was very hot for a time, 
till the English began to gi\^ way and retreat, which 
made the King of Spain’s men press forward the 
more eagerly ; but being too enthusiastic in their 
pursuit, they fell into disorder, and while in this 
state were suddenly attacked by a fresli body of 
English infantry, and routed with great slaughter.” 

The English were commanded by Sir Francis 
I Vere, and the Spaniards were the brigade of Don 
; Juan d’Aquila, who there lost seven captains, 

! among other officers, and 200 soldiers. The 
English failed to capture another dyke, of which 
the Spaniards had po sesscii themselves ; but the 
repulse of Aquila, a maesiro iie enabled 

them to succour their countrymen in the town, by 
means of some boats on the Maese, and tlius pro- 
tract the defence, a result which e.xasperated the 
Prince of Parma, who ordered Altapenna to re- 
linquish. 'the siege of Nuys, and bring his troops to. 
Greve. Fresh trenches were dug and Ixitteries 
erected,, and twenty-four pieces of heavy artilleiy 
were opened upon the town. The Earl of 
Leicester, on whom the hopes of the beseiged 
rested, had already advanced to Utrecht, and 
; thence to Arnheim, but there he halted. On this 
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"'the Lord of Hemert, with some of his captains, I pany distinguished themselves at the escalade of 
being poorly timorous, began to treat for a sur- ! AviL Some brilliant services were also performed 
render. Nor could the prince refuse them any : by his friend and comrade, Sir Philip Sidney, The 
conditions they could desire, that he might the latter, on his arrival in Zealand, had formed a 
sooner rid his hands of the enterprise. : close friendship and intimacy with Maurice, son of 
'Fhe garrison had made a brave defence, and the the Prince of Orange, and in conjunction witf 
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him entered Flanders, and took Axel, in Zealand, 
by surprise. Though local historians always name 
the prince only in this enterprise, the honour of 
the contrivance and the execution of it are as- 
cribed by the English to the gallant Sidney, who 
revived the ancient discipline of perfect silence on 
the march, and by this conduct his soldiers were 
enabled to approach the walls unheard, and to scale 
them in the night, when no attack was expected. 
Having succeeded in this, a chosen band made 


troops were permitted to march out with bag and 
baggage, arms and armour, and with colours flying ; 
but the Prince of Parma repented that he had not 
taken them ail prisoners of w^ar, for the moment 
they reached the camp of the Earl of Leicester, 
that noble, in virtue of his authority as governor 
and captain-general, mercilessly put the Lord of 
Hemert, ^‘and all the captains that partook with 
him in the surrender, to an ignominious death.” 

After the fall of Greve, Sir Francis and his com- 




THE CAPTURE OF AXEL. 


directly for the court-^of-giiard, in the market-place, ' 
took the officers prisoners, and thus the victors be- 
came masters of Axel before the Spanish comman- 
dant, who had the keys of the town under his pillow, 
had the least idea it was taken. 

. Encouraged by this success, Sidney made an at- 
tempt on Gravelines, but the design failed, through 
some treachery on the part of an officer named 
La.Motte.^'^ 


"capitulated at, the first cannon-shot.; he then 
marched on to Zutphen. The city had a great 
earthen fort, on the side -which faced, the river, and 
two smaller works, which aided in strengthening 
the. place. ' , The' ■comm.ander,'. of the Spanish 
garrison was John Baptisti di Tessis, an Italian 
cavalien,. ■ ' He ■ instantly , dis-;pa..tched' , messeiigers.' ^ to 
the Prince of .Parma,' ■■.requiring,. miccour, .as, .-.he wa»".. 
.short of provisions.., 'and unable ,.'lO' endure :a ' siege.' ' 

Ite'.' 


Farnese, marching to Rhineburg, which was held 
by a garrison of 1,200 Englishmen, under Colonel 
Morgan, the Earl of Leicester began to bestir him- 
self. He, perhaps, felt shame at the conquests of the 
prince. He reinforced his army as much as he could, 
says Cardinal Bentivoglio, and resolved to relieve 
that town, or make some diversion by besieging one 
garrisoned by the King of Spain. He was on the 
other side of the Rhine, in the province of Overisel, 
so called because the Isel runs through it. On the 
right bank thereof stands Zutphen, a town then of 
the greatest importance, which Leicester hoped to 
reduce ; but before doing so he resolved to take 
Doesburg, a small town upon the same river. 

It was garrisoned by only' 300 Walloons, who 


prince marched at once to’wards the English. En 
he was informed that 2,000 leiters had been 
raised on the confines of Germany by the Count 
de Meitrs, to join Leicester, and that there was no 
time to be lost. He therefore selected 1,500 horse, 
mounted a Spanish arquebusier behind each rider, 
and sent them forward with all speed towards 
Zutphen, while he followed with his main body. 

The advanced party fell in with the reiters of the 
■count, who were not expecting an attack, and were 
easily cut to pieces ; and, thereafter, pushing on, the 
prince prepared at the point of the sword to succour 
Zutphen. The Marquis of Vasto was ordered 
forward with some squadrons of Italian horse, and a 
body of Spanish, Italian, and Walloon infantry, as 
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an escort to a long train of wagons laden with 
provisions for the city. The cavalry, who were in 
front of this • formidable convoy, were suddenly 
assailed in a fog by those of Leicester, who 
charged them with so much force and fury that 
they were disordered and driven back. They 
rallied, but only to be driven back again by the 
English. A second time they rallied, and the 
conflict long remained doubtful 

The Marquis de Vasto displayed the greatest 
valour. 'Ihe Italian troops, under the Marquis 
Hanibal de Gonzaga, the Marquis de Bentivoglio 
and Giorgio Cresso, fought with incredible ardour; 
but the last-named leader fell into the hands of 
the English, and Gonzaga, an Italian noble, of 
high family and brilliant reputation, was unhorsed 
and mortally wounded. During the conflict the 
Prince of Parma came up, with his whole army in 
order of battle; upon which the Earl of Leicester, 
whose forces were no match for the more numerous 
Spaniards, ordered his trumpets to sound a retreat, 
and thus permitted Zutphen to be relieved. 

At a future time he assaulted the earthen forts 
by which the town was defended, and one of the 
lesser was stormed and garrisoned by the English, 
under an officer named Rowland Yorke. It was 
during one of these conflicts before Zutphen that 
the episode occurred which made the name of Sir 
Philip Sidney so remarkable in history. He had 
signalised himself one day by prodigies of valour, 
for he was a warlike enthusiast of the highest 
order. Two horses had been killed under him, 
and he was in the act of mounting a third, when 
an arquebuse-shot from the trenches broke one of 
his thigh-bones. He was unable to manage his 
horse, but the faithful animal bore him out of the 
held to the camp, a mile and a half distant He I 
was in great agony, and faint from loss of blood, 
and when passing the rest of the army called for 
water. It was brought him, but as he wms putting 
the bottle to his mouth, he saw a poor English 
soldier borne past who was more severely wounded 
than himself, and who gazed at the bottle longingly, 
.and with haggard eyes. ^ ' 

^IThy necessity is yet greater than mine,^’ said 
the gentle and heroic Sidney ; nor would he drink 
until the soldier had l>een satisfied. He was then 
borne to Arnheim, where the principal surgeons 
were stationed. Hopes were entertained of his 
recovery for sixteen days ; but as tliey were unable 
to extract the ball, and mortification ensued, he 
prepared to meet death, with a resignation, piety, 
and fortitude that corresponded to his past life ; and 
he expired in the arms of his brother, Sir Robert 
Sidney, on the 17th of October, 1586, in tlie thirty- 


second year of his age. The United Provinces 
wished to have the care of his interment, but this 
'was declined by Queen Elizabeth, by whose orders 
his body was embarked Tor'. England ,, with . the 
military honours of the time. It was received at 
the Tower of London in the same manner ; and, 
after lying in state for some days, was solemnly 
interred in old St Paul’s. . Besides his fame as a 
soldier, Sir Philip Sidney has left us an unfading 
memorial of his genius in his celebrated romance 
of 'tArcadia/f His patent to be Governor of 
Flushing was dated at Westminster, 9th Novem- 
ber, 1 585 (Rymer’s ‘‘ Fcedera'’). The pedantic King 
I of Scotland was so struck with admiration of 
Sidney’s virtue that he celebrated his memory in 
Latin verses, which are but little known now. 

It was in this war that shells were first thrown 
out of mortars, at the siege of Wachtendonk, by 
the Count of Mansfeid. They were first invented 
by a citizen of Venloo, who on a festival celebrated 
in honour of the Duke of Cleves, threw a certain 
number, one of which fell on a house and set fire 
to it, by which misfortune most of the city was 
reduced to ashes. 

The Earl of Leicester, a man of great pride and 
ambition, is accused by the Dutch historians of 
aiming at sovereign power in the provinces he had 
come to free, and yet failed to achieve anything in 
their behalf. Colonel William Stanley, a Catholic, 
was colonel of an English regiment, 1,200 strong, 
that garrisoned the city of Deventer ; but, in his 
zeal for religion, . and dread of the result of the 
Babington conspiracy, he gave up the town to 
Tessis, the .Governor of Zutphen, and joined the 
Spaniards wi til all his men, an example followed 
soon after by Rowland Yorke, who held the forts 
of Zutphen ; so loss and treachery soon excited 
an outcry against Leicester, who was summoned to 
England, leaving Lord Willoughby to command 
the English forces in the Low Countries. Colonel 
Paton, a Scot, who held the town of Gueldres, 
fearing that his post would be bestowed upon an 
Englishman, about the same time surrendered it to 
the Spaniards. 

“Were these the aids, were these the advan- 
tages, diey expected from England ? ” exclaims 
Cardinal Bentivoglio. “ Was this the fruit they 
reaped from the Earl of Leicester’s government ? 
On his coming into Flanders he made miracles to 
be expected at his hands ; but how soon were those 
miracles turned into shame ! How many places 
had the Duke of Parma taken, while he has looked 
on 1 And how much to his dishonour had he 
failed to relieve Zutphen I On leaving for Eng- 
land he had become the enemy of the Flemings 
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and had placed Englishmen wherever he pleased, veiled towards Ziitphen in groups of two and three 
/in lieu of the native .Flemish/’ together, to 'elude .observation, and about dawn of 

. Zutphen eventually fell, through the generalship .j day found themselves close to the gate of the fort, 

. of -Sir Francis ¥ere. Prince Maurice being, about ; where they sat 'dow.n and deposited their baskets, 
to advance towards it,- Vere pushed forward with- 1 as 'if waiting for a ferry-boat No .suspicion that 
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his own corps, sweeping the country of its cattle 
and forage to straiten the garrison. Adjoining the 


they were-' other .than that which they appeared to 
be, market-women, arose among the garrison. The 


town, stood. a strong' fort, the possession of which-. Spanish soldiers opened the gates as usual, let 
promised materially to forward the operations of. a down the -bridge, and many came forth to converse 
siege; but which on a former occasion - had .cost ; with the country-people, who now ran to meet them, 


Leicester a heavy loss ere he succeeded in reducing 
it Of this fort Vere resolved to make himself 


with loud laughter, till they gained the covered way. 
llTe.n they drew their weapons, overpowered the 


master, and he chose the following stratagem for barrier-guard, and maintained themselves in the 


the purpose. 

Selecting certain young men of his corps, he 
appareled them like Flemish countrywomen, and 


archway till a body of troops, sent forward swiftly 
and silently by Vere to their support, came up. So 
the castle was taken, and Zutphen, which depended 


sent them forward with well-filled baskets on their upon it as a principal bulwark, surrendered after a 


backs, but with swords, daggers, and loaded pistols 
under their aprons and fardingales. They tra- 


very feeble resistance (“ History of the Republic of 
Holland,” London, 1705). 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


EXPLOITS OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


By sea, the attempts of Elizabeth to humble the : 
Spaniards were much more successful and brilliant 
than in the Low Countries. America was regarded ; 
as the chief source of the great wealth of Philip 11 . , ’ 
as well as the most defenceless portion of his vast ; 
dominions; and as a breach had now been .made | 
with him, Elizabeth was resolved not to leave him 
unmolested in that quarter. The great success of ; 
the Spaniards and Portuguese in both Indies had : 
excited the emulation of the English and as the : 
progress of commerce — still more that of colonies— 
is slow, it was fortunate that a war at this critical 
period had opened a more flattering ol:>ject to 
ambition and to avarice, by tempting England to 
engage in naval enterprises. 

Drake and Hawkins were at this time in the ; 
zenith of their fame; but accounts differ very much ; 
as to the naval force of England. Some assert ; 
that die navy about the year 1578 consisted of 146 ; 
sail whose guns varied from forty to six. Campbell, 
in his Lives of the Admirals,” discredits this state- : 
ment ; and the most accurate accounts we seem to j 
have of the navy in the year named make it to | 
consist of only tv/enty-four ships —the largest being ; 
ihe JriumpJi^ of 1,000 tons, and the .smallest the 
George^ 60 tons. “ The whole number of ships in j 
England,” says Captain Schomberg, R.N*, “was i 


estimated at this time at 135, from ico toiih 
upwards, and 650 from 40 to 100 tons.” The 
queen dined on board the ship, the Golden Hind^ 

\ in which Sir Francis Drake sailed round the world, 
and gave orders that it should be preserved as a 
; lasting monument of Ins own and of Kiiglandh 
- glory ; but in process of years she was broken up, 
and nothing now remains of her but a chair, which 
: was presented to the University of Oxford, 

; The dinner occurred at Deptford, on the 4th of 
April, 1584, and on that occasion she knighted him. 

Drake, one of England’s most eminent naval 
heroes, was born of humble parents, near Tavistock, 
in 1 545- He was one of the twelve sons of 
i Edmund Drake, a pour seaman, and in his 
; nineteenth year was captain of the Jiuiiih, when he 
^ fought so gallantly under Sir Jidm Hawkins, at San 
: Juan de Ulloa, in the Gulf of IMexico, 

Under Sir Francis, a fleet of twenty-one sail was 
prepared for an expedition to the West Indies. 

: Besides the seamen, 2,300 soldiers, under Cliris- 
! topher, Earl of Carlisle, were put on board. Many 
I of the latter were volunteers of spirit and enterprise, 

' and all were led l.)y well-trained officer? ; lor, like 
j the navy, the anny was now becoming a regular 
profession. The land officers were Captain 
1 Anthony Bowel, sergeant-major ; Captains B^Iorgaa 
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and Sampson, “corporals of the field;” and ten other j next was the surprise and capture of St. Jago, near 
captains. Drake’s own ship was named the | the Cape de X'erde. There he found plenty of 

Bmaventure, Captain William Fenner. The Great \ provisions but no treasure, and after/ seUing the 
Galleon was under Rear-Admiral Francis Knollys ; ! to^vn on fire he bore on for the West Indies ; and 
Carlisle, lieutenant-general, was in &X; Tiger. i after losing 300 men by disease at Dominica, in 

This expedition left England 
in March, 1585 ; and the reader 
may be able to form some idea 
of the names, dimensions, and 
weight of the cannon-shot, and 
powder of the ancient English 
ordnance from Sir William 
Morison, in his Naval Tracts,'' 
written in the time of Elizabeth 


and James 1 . 
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Bombardes were 

greatly used by 


the Spaniards and Portuguese on 
board of their great caiacks ; 
and M. Biondel, in his “Art de 
Jetter des Bombes,” says, they 
were first used for shelling pur- 
poses in land war against Wach- 
tendonck, in Gueldreland, in 
15S8. 

The use of the explosive shell 
had at this time been known 
to the English for more 
forty years. Stow tells us that, 
about 1543, .Ralph Hogge, the 
Sussex gun - founder, brought 
over a certain Fleming, named 
Peter Van Collet, who “devised, 
or caused to be made, certain 
mortar pieces, being at the mouth 
from eleven to nine inches wide, for the use 
whereof the said Peter caused to be made cer- 
tain hollow shot to be stiified with fyrework, 
whereof the bigger sort for the same has 
screws of iron to receive a match to carry fyre, to 
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January,. 1586,' 'he,, was " off the 
island, of Hispaniola.' ■ . 

He landed with 1,200 pike- 
men and musketeers, and 200 
seamen, within ten miles of the 
city of San. . Domingo, and ,wEen 
' he , drew, ., , neai' it. ■ ' there' .'came '' 
forth 150 Spanish gentlemen, all 
well mounted and armed, to 
op|)ose him, but they were 
speedily repulsed ; and then the 
English advanced towards the 
two gates of the city, wdiich then 
faced the sea. These barriers 
the Spaniards were resolved to 
defend, and had manned them 
both well. 

In front of each they had 
planted some pieces of cannon, 
and placed arquebusiers in am- 
bush on each side of the way : 
but Sir Francis Drake and a cap- 
tain named Powell, each leading 
one-half of the force landed, 
marched resolutely against both 
gates at once, vowing that, “ with 
God’s assistance, they would not 
give over till they met each other 
ill the market-place." 

Sir Francis, having received 
tlie fire of both the cannon in 
front and the ambush on his 
flank, charged furiously to prevent 
them reloading. He captured 
the guns, put the Spaniards to 
llight, and entering the gate with 
the fugitives, pelknell, soon, cut a 
passage, as he had sworn, to the 
market - place, where Captain 
Pow’ell, whose success at the other gate was exactly 
similar, met him soon after, with the survivors of 
his command. 

There they barricaded themselves, because the 
towm was too large to be overnm by a force so 


break in small pieces the said hollow shot, whereof j small as theirs ; and about midnight they attacked 
the smallest piece hitting a man would kill or spoil 
him." 

Drake’s first exploit in this voyage was to plunder 
Vigo, to the amount of 30,000 ducats, including a 
c’-oss from the cathedral, of silver double gilt His 


the gate of the castle, upon which the Spaniards 
instantly abandoned it. Some of the garrison were 
made prison ens, and the rest lied seaward in 
boats. The English having now possession of the 
fortress, enlarged their quarters, and remained in 


t>ralie's Exploits, j 

San Doinin~;o for a month. They were completely 
masters of the place, which an eye-witness of the 
expedition, whose narrative is preserved, describes 
as a city of great extent and maghihcence, but 
which Drake wasted with fire and sword during 
the whole of January. , 

. During that time he sent a negro boy with a flag 
of truce to the Spaniards. He was met by some 
ofiicers of a galley which Drake had taken in the 
harbour, and one of them barbarously ram him 
through the body with his sword. The boy lived 
to crawl back and acquaint Sir ITancis with this 
outrage, and then expired at his feet 

Upon this, in a very questionable spirit, Drake 
ordered his provost-marshal to hang two Spanish 
friars he had taken prisoners; and sent another to 
inform the Spanish officers that until they delivered 
up to him the officer who murdered his messenger, 
he would hang two Spanish prisoners every day.” 
The Spaniards thereupon found themselves com- 
pelled to send the officer; and Sir Francis forced 
the escort who brought him to hang him instantly 
in his presence. 

These stern measures greatly terrified and ex- 
asperated the inhabitants of San Domingo, to whom 
he sent commissioners to treat about the ransom of 
the whole city from destruction ; and, to make 
matters more speedy, as there was some delay in the 
transaction, he employed 200 seamen in the task 
of deliberately burning, the place. But the houses 
being all of stone, and remarkably well built, they 
could not consume above one-third of it. 

At last the Spaniards agreed to give 25,000 
ducats, value five shillings and sixpence eacli, 
that the portion of the city remaining might be 
spared. He carried off a v. 1st quantity of rich 
apparel, linen, woollen, and silk stuffs, with wine, 
oil, vinegar, wheat, and store of china, but very 
little plate, and, save the ransom, no money of 
consequence, as the Spaniards had only copper, for 
want of hands to work the mines of silver and 
gold., 

He next appeared off Carthagena, in New Anda« 
Iiisia, as it was then named. The harbour had two 
entrances, the chief of which lay half a league east- 
ward from the city, and the other nearer, named La 
Bocachico. Both of these have ever been dangerous; 
on account of the many shallows at the entrance, 
causingthe most careful steerageto be necessary. But 
though the city was fortified by many ‘^sconces,’* 
or batteries, Sir Francis Drake sailed boldly in with 
his pinnaces, and took it by storm on the land side. 
He also captured two forts, one of which secured 
the mouth of the smaller entrance together with a 
•boom. He took and plundered a great Franciscan 


■:abbey. that ■ stood thereby, surrounded with strong 

ivalls.- 

Here many of the Knglisli perished by wmnds 
, from poisoned airows, and poisoned spikes which 

were stuck in the earth, 

■ He completely pillaged Carthagena, set it on fire, 

. .and .would have destroyed it completely, had it not 
been ransometl by the neighbouring colonies for 
the sum of 120,000 ducats. 

San ■Antonio and Santa Elena, on the coast ol 
Fkirida,' shared the fate of Cartliagena ; and soon 
after he appeared off San .'\iigiistiiie— a little town 
■with a, castle, in the province of Sagasta, near the 
■river 'May, upon a pleasant hiii covered with fine 
trees. Fort St. John defended the town, which 
was almost square, with four streets, composed 
entirely of wooden houses. 

Fort St. John was octagonal, with a round 
tower at each corner. Drake instantly attacked it 
upon wffiich the garrison fled, abandoning 2^000 
in a treasure-ship, and fourteen pieces of brass 
cannon, all of which were sent off to the fleet, 
which, after pillaging and burning the town, bore 
along the coast of Virginia, where Sir Francis found 
the small remains of the colony which Sir Walter 
Raleigh had planted there, and which had gone 
to extreme decay. The poor planters implored 
Drake to take them back with him to Englanc!, to 
which he te turned with so much riches that priva- 
teering became greatly encouraged ; and he brought 
such accounts of the weakness and cowardice of the 
Spaniards, that the spirit of the nation became in- 
j flamed lor further enterprise. Even the great 
i mortality which the climate Iiad productal in his 
I fleet— -which lost 700 men — the result also of excess 

I and meagre medical arrangements- was but a 

slender restraint on the avidity and sanguine hopes 
of young adventurers. Ralph I.ane, one of the 
Virginian colonists who came home with Drake, 
is said by Camden to have been the first man who 
brought the tobacco-leaf to England. The fleet 
came to anchor in Portsmouth Harbour on tiie 2Sth 
of July, 15B6. 

Drake brought back with him to England plunder 
to" the value of ';jT6o, 060 sterling, with 240 bras? 
and iron cannon ; and the flime of this imliiced a 
gentleman of Devonshire, named 'i'hornas Caven- 
dish, who had dis5if)ated a good estate by living at 
Court, to seek bis fortune, sword in luiml, among 
the Spaniards. He fitted out three ships at Ply- 
mouth, one of 120 tons, another of 60 tons, and a 
third of 40 tons, and %vith these small vessels he haa 
the hardihood to sail for the southern seas, where he 
committed terrible depredations. He took no less 
■ than nineteen Spanish vessels^ richly laden : and 
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of tlic l3cd[cli3.ixil}orj wlio i^\V"clwoofl asserts in 
his memoirs) stole the keys from the pocket of the 
pontiff while he slept. Bishop Biimel obsenTS 
that' Walsingham^s chief spies were priests, and 
he used to say ** an active but vicious priest was 
the best spy in the world,” 

Drake sailed from the Thames, Strype says, urith 
forty galleys, for the coast of Spain, Four of these 
were the largest ships of the queen ; the remainder 
were furnished and equipped for him by the men 
chants of London, in hope of making profit out 
of the plunder. His chief ships were the Mmavm’- 
ture; the Lim commanded by William Borough, 


returning by the Gape of Good Hope, he came to 
London, where he sailed up the Thames in a kind of 
picturesque triumph. His mariners and soldiers 
were all clothed in silk of the most brilliant colours • 
his sails were of damask, his topsail was glittering 
cloth of gold, and the prizes were the richest that 
had as yet been brought to England. 

Bat now Elizabeth, on hearing that Philip of 
Spain, though he seemed to dissemble, or to ignore 
the daily insults and injuries sustained by his flag 
from the English, was equipping a great navy to 
attack her, ordered Sir Francis Drake once more 
to prepare for sea. 




SIR FRANCIS PRAKE. 


Comptroller of the Navy ; the £hmdnoug/it^ 
Captain Fenner ; and the Captain Bel- 

lingham. 

After anchoring in Plymouth Sound, he learned 
from two Dutch vessels which he hailed, that a 
Spanish fleet, richly laden, was lying at Cadiz, ready 
to sail for Lisbon, the rendezvous of the intended 
Armada. He bore boldly for that harbour. Six 
galleys': which endeavoured to make head against 
him he compelled to run for shelter under cover ul 
a fire from the forts. In spite of the latter, he 
plundered and sank or burned more than loo 
vessels laden with provisions, anus, and ammuni- 
tion. Among them were two stately galleons, onu 
belonging to the Marquis of Santa Cruz, the 
other to the Tenetians <rf Bagusa, mounting 


These equipments ultimately developed them- 
selves as the Great Armada ; but the arrangements 
were so vast that Sir Francis Drake says in one of 
his letters, quoted by Strype, that the Spaniards had 
provisions of bread and wine alone sufficient to 
maintain 40,000 men for a whole year. And that 
these preparations were aimed against England 
was discovered by Walsingham in a very singular 
manner. On learning that Philip had dispatched an 
express to Rome with a secret letter, written by his 
own hand, to the Pope, Sixtus V., ^‘acquainting 
him with the true design in hand, and asking his 
blessing upon it;” Walsingham, by means of a 
Venetian priest, retained by him as a spy upon the 
Vatican, got a transcription of the original, which 
was abstracted from the Pope's cabinet by a gentle- 




maay brass caanoii, Ruiifling theace along the 
coast to Cape St Vincent^ he stormed the castle on ' 
that promontory, and other fortresses, and pillaged i 
the towns in succession, till he came to the mouth | 
of the Tagus, when he in vain endeavoured to 
lure out the Marquis of Santa Cruz to fight him, 
by plundering and burning ail the ships he found 
there,: 

Sailing thence to the Azores, he met on the 
way, near the isle of St. Michael, a mighty carack, 
called the San Fhiiipo^ returning from the East 
Indies, and captured her with ease; and the papers 
that were found on board of her so fully illustrated , 
to the English the value of Indian merchandise, ' 
and the mode of trading in the Eastern Hemi- ' 
sphere, that they afterwards,’' says Camden, ^‘set | 
up a gainful trade and traffic, establishing a com- 
pany of East India merchants." 

The loss of the provisions and stores which 


Brake destroyed at Cadiz, in what he jocularly 
termed “ singeing the King of Spain's beard," com- 
pelled Philip to defer his darling project oi 
invading England for another year, and gave that 
country time to prepare; while, by the success of 
the expeditions of Drake, her seamen were fast 
learning to despise the great and unwieldy ships of 
the Spaniards, who ere the year closed had fresh 
source for disgust, when Rear-Admiral Sir John 
Hawkins, when lying with a fleet of Her Majesty’s 
ships in the Catwater, fired a shot into the Spanish 
admiral, who came into Plymouth with the fleet 
that was to escort Anne of Austria, for not striking 
his flag, ‘‘and paying the usuaT honours to Her 
Majesty’s colours, which, after much altercation, he 
compelled him to do" (“Lives of the Admirals"). 

And now came the year 1588, when Philip IL 
hoped to have a sure and terrible vengeance for all 
the past 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Ukboubtedly the greatest event of Elizabeth’s 
reign was the defeat of the Invincible Armada^ — the 
mighty fleet destined by Philip to conquer England. 
His grand or ostensible object was the destruction 
of Protestantism ; but he was smarting under a 
consciousness of repeated insults, of territories 
ravaged, cities burned, and the loss of many great 
treasure-ships. His vanity was also wounded by 
Elizabeth’s refusal to marry him, as her sister had 
done ; and after the death of Mary Stuart, whose 
execution was deemed by all Europe an outrage 
on the law of nations, he did not conceal his claims 
to the double inheritance of the crowns of England 
and Scotland, which she had bequeathed to him 
from the scaffold at Eotheringay. 

His ambassador, Mendoza, thus wrote to him : 
“ God having been pleased to suffer this accursed 
nation to fall under His displeasure, not only in 
regard to spiritual affairs by heresy, but also in what 
relates to worldly affairs, by this terrible event (the 
death of Mary), it is plain that the Almighty has 
wished to give your Majesty these two crowns as 
your own entire possession." 

John Leslie, the celebrated Bishop of Ross, and 
the devoted adherent of Mary, wrote in French and 
and m English, a declaration to prove th^t 


j Philip 11 . was lawful heir to the throne of England,.. 
I’ the King of Scotland having rendered himself incom- 
I petent to succeed, in consequence of his heresy from 
I Rome. The Duke de Guise was of the same opinion, 

I and consigned to the King of Spain the task of 
i avenging Mary Stuart, and securing Catholicism 
j in England ; and having at his disposal the ships and 
; seamen of all Spain, Portugal, and Italy, with troops 
I deemed then the finest in Europe, with all the 
treasures of the New World, he seemed to possess 
resources sufficient for the mighty enterprise he 
resolved to undertake — an enterprise which he had 
conceived so early as 1570, and began to execute 
in 15S8. 

The roadstead of Lisbon was to be the general 
muster-place of the fleet • and there, in the spring 
I of 1 588, assembled the shipping furnished by Sicily, 

I Naples, Catalonia, Andalusia, Castile, and Biscay. 
These vessels were of various dimensions. There 
were caravels, caracks, xebecs, galleys (the general 
craft of the time), some with sails, some with oars; a 
number of galleons ; and four gal eases of enormous 
size, that towered like wooden citadels amid the 
lesser vessels of the fleet Their forecastles were 
literally fortified, and carried several tiers of guns. 
This fleet had on boardi 21,556 troops, who were 
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to land on the coast of England. They were 
carefully equipped with arms and ammunition of 
every kind, and had provisions sufficient for a six 
months’ campaign in the field. The Vicar-General 
of the Holy Office was on board, with a hundred 
Jesuits and other priests, to work the re-conversion I 
of the island ; and while this vast armament was pre- 
paring at Lisbon, under the command of the Marquis 
de Santa Cruz, one of the most successful admirals 
of the age, the Duke of Parma was concentrating | 
a vast force on the coast of Flanders to follow up ; 
the irst blow, if successful. That able captain, | 
besides his garrisons, received under his colours i 

5.000 men from Central Italy, 4,000 from Naples, ‘ 

9.000 from Castile and Arragon, 3,000 from Ger- j 
many, together with four squadrons of reiters ; | 
and he had Soo Englishmen under the deserter I 
Sir William Stanley, with other forces from the' 
Walloon country and from Franche Comte. He 
felled the whole forest of Waes to build flat- 
bottomed boats for the conveyance of 100,000 
horse and foot down the canals to Nieuport and 
Dunkirk for transport to the mouth of the Thames, 
under the escort of the mighty Armada. 


but the Spanish historians affirm it to have amounted 
to.. 132 sail, divided into squadrons, as follow: — 


Ships. Tons, Guns. Sailors. SoWicn, 


The Portuguese Galleons, 

■ under the Generalissimo . 

Z2 

7739 

■589 

1242 ■ 


Biscayan Squadron, under 
Don Juan Manez de Re- 
caldez, Captain-General . 

14 

56S1 

302. 

906 ; 

2217^ 

Castilian Squa* 1 ron , under 
Don Diego de Valdez ... 

16 

■8054 

;477 

W93 

2624 

Andalusian Squadron, un- 
der Don Pedro de Valdez 

11 

; '8692 

3^S 

776 

»359' 

Guipuzcoan Stjuadron 

24 

7 m 

296' 

608; 

^ 

Levant Squadron, under 
Don Martin Vertondonna 

; M 

'8632^ 


S44,. 

■■ W93' 

Squadron of Hulks, under 
Don Juan Lopez de Me- 
dina ... ... 


10860 

'446 

'■950 

4170 

Squadron of Xebecs, &€., 
under Don Antonio Men- 
doza ... 

24 

.2090 

204 

'74^ 

1103 

Galeases of Naples, under 
Don Hugo de Monendo 

4 

,, 

200 

477 

744 

Galleys of Portugal, under 
Don Diego de Medina... 

4 


200 

424 

'440 

Total 

232 

58940,3148 

^ 8766 

21556 


This number of men is exclusive of 2,088 galley- 
slaves. On board the fleet was a vast quantity of 
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All manner of machines used in sieges, and of j 
material for building bridges, forming camps, and 
building fortresses, fascines, field and garrison gun- 
carriages, were also prepared at a vast expenditure 
of money and labour ; and Pope Sixtus had pledged 
himself to advance a million of ducats the moment 
the expedition touched the soil of England. In a 
bull intended to be secret until the hour of landing, j 
the anathema hurled against Elizabeth by Pius V. ; 
and Gregory XIII., as a bastard and heretic, de- 1 
posed her from the throne. Nor did the scheme i 
end there, for it was confidently expected that the^j 
Most Catholic King, who already possessed the ; 
Netherlands,' Spain, Portugal, the Indies, and | 
nearly all Italy, on making himself master of i 
England on one hand, and on the other of Scot- | 
land, would turn the arms of them all against | 
Constantinople, and expel the Turks from Europe. 
A letter of Sir John Hawkins to Sir Francis 
Walsingham computes the Armada at 114 vessels | j 


military stores for the land service, consisting of 
single and double cannon, cut verins, and field- 
pieces, 7,000 muskets, 10,000 halberds, 56,000 
quintals of gunpowder, and 12,000 quintals of 
match. Moreover, the ships were laden with 
horses, mules, carts, wheels, wagons, spades, and 
mattocks, and all things requisite for a permanent 
residence in England. An enormous quantity of 
saddles and bridles w^ere provided. At Dunkirk 

20,000 empty casks were collected, with ropes to 
make floating bridges ; and to the conquest of 
England, as in the days of Harold the Saxon, there 
came nobles and princes from many places, crowd- 
ing under the banner of Alonzo Perez de Gusman, 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, who had succeeded 
the Marquis de Santa Cruz in the command, for 
which he was quite unqualified ; but he had tw'O 
able seconds in Juan Manez de Recaldez, of 
Biscay, and Miguel de Orquendo, of Guipuzcoa, 
Among these were the Duke of Fetrana, from 
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Spain, the Marquis de Bourgou, son of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Austria, Vespasian di Gonzaga, 
of the house of Mantua, a great soldier, who had 
once been Viceroy of Spain ; Giovanni di Medici, 
the Bastard of Florence ; Amadeo of Savoy, and 
many others. 

Meanwhile the Queen of England and her people 
were not idle in preparing to resist this mighty 
armament, the fame of which hlled ail Europe. 

Elizabeth summoned her most able councillors, 
some of whom, like Raleigh, Grey, Bingham, Norris, 
and Grenville, had been bred to arms, and pos- 
sessed military talents of a very high order. 

It was resolved to equip a fleet adequate to the 
great emergency, and to raise all the land forces 
possible ; and for this purpose circular letters were 
addressed to the lordsdieutenants of the diflerent 
counties, and the returns showed that there could 
be raised for the defence of England 132,689 men, 
of whom 14,000 were cavalry. These levies were 
exclusive of the city of London, which offered the 
queen 10,000 men and 30 ships; and, as Stow 
records, The merchants met every Tuesday to 
practise all points of war. Some of them, in 1588, 
had charge of men in the great camp, and were 
called Captains of the Artillery Garden.” Their 
first place of meeting was in Tasel Close, now 
Artillery Lane, Bishopsgate. 

Along the southern coast were disposed 20,000 
men; under the Earl of Hunsdon, 45,000 men were 
collected for the special defence of the queen's 
person; 1,000 horse and 22,000 foot were posted 
at Tilbury, to protect London against the Prince of 
Parma ; and, as Macaulay's noble ballad has it^ — 

“ From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford 
' B<;iy, ■ 

The time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day." 

In Scotland, the king, who had rejected the 
proposals of the Spaniards to ally themselves with 
him, and to invade England by the borders with an 
army under Parma, took all the necessary measures 
for defence, by the erection of beacons, and the 
enrolment of every man above sixteen years of 
age, capable of bearing arms, in the kingdom ; on 
which Elizabeth sent Sir Robert Sidney as a special 
ambaSvSador to thank him, and promise assistance 
if the Spanish troops landed on the Scottish shores. 
On the 4th of August, he wrote to Elizabeth 
from Edinburgh, to the effect that he did not pro- 
pose to aid the English as a foreign prince, but 
as their countryman and her ‘-natural-bom son” 
(Rymer). 

The ships of the English navy at this time 
amounted only to thirty-six ; but the largest and 


most serviceable of the merchant vessels were 
collected from various ports to form a fleet, to 
man which there came forward 17,472 mariners. 
The number of ships was 191 ; their total tonnage 
was only 31,985 ; but there was one, the Trium^/i^ 
of 1,100 tons, one of 1,000, one of 900, others 
smaller, and twenty of only 200 tons. Assistance 
was given by the Dutch, who sent, as Stow has it, 
“ threescore sail, brave ships of war, fierce, and full 
of spleen, not so much for England's aid as in just 
occasion for their own defence.” 

The command of the fleet was given to Lord 
Howard of Effingham, High Admiral of England, 
and his vice-admirals were Sir Francis Drake, Sir 
John Hawkins, and Sir Martin Frobisher, men 
whose names, even after the lapse of nearly three 
centuries, are still their country's pride. 

On the 1 2th of July the Armada put finally to 
sea; the orders of Philip to the Duke de Medina 
Sidonia being that ‘‘he should, on entering the 
Channel, keep near the French coast, and if attacked 
by the English ships, avoid an action, and steer 
on Calais Roads, where the Prince of Parma's 
squadron was to join him.” As these many vessels 
spread their canvas to the breeze, the grandeur 
of the spectacle excited the most flattering antici- 
pations of success, and thousands of hearts beat 
high with the hope of conquest and visions of 
coming glory. 

But the duke having been informed that the 
English fleet were lying “off their guard,” in Ply- 
mouth Sound, could not resist the chance of de- 
stroying it there ; and, deviating from his orders, he 
stood at once across to the coast of England. On 
the 19th of July the Armada was off the Lizard, 
where a Scottish privateer's-man, Captain Thomas 
Fleming, saw them, and hoisting every inch of can- 
vas, ran into Plymouth to warn the English admiral. 
By sound of cannon and trumpet the crews were 
summoned on board; and though a stiff south-west 
wind was blowing, the vessels worked out into the 
offing. Lord Howard that night got clear out to 
sea with only six of his ships, but between twenty 
and thirty more came out in the morning ; and with 
these under easy sail, he stood along shore in view 
of the cliffs they had come to defend, anxiously 
looking out for this long expected and terrible 
Armada. 

“On the night of that memorable xpth of July, 
messengers and signals were dispatched fast and 
far through England to warn each town and 
village that the enemy had come at last I In every 
shire and every city there was instant mustering of 
horse and man ; in every seaport there was instant 
making ready for sea ; and, especially along the 
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southern coast, there was hurrying to join the j 
Admiral of England, and to share in the honour of ! 
the first encounter with the foe ” (Creasy). Among 
those who came thus with their ships were the 
Earls of Oxford, Northumberland, and Cumberland, 
Sir Robert and Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir Walter] 
Raleigh, Sir Thomas Gerard, and others. “ Upon | 
the newes being sent to Court from Plimouth of 
their certain arn vail,” says Robert, Earl of Mon- 
mouth, in his “ Personal Memoirs,” “ my Ijyxd 
Cumberland and myselfe tooke post-horses and 
rode straight to Portsmouth, where we found a 
frigat that carried us to sea.” 

With a fleet amounting ultimately to 140 ships, 
when near the rock known as the Eddystone, the 
admiral discovered the Armada to the westward as 
far as Fowey, sailing in the form of a half-moon, 
seven miles in length. All were under full sail, 
yet coming slowly up the Channel. “The ships 
appeared like so many floating castles,” says Lediard, 
in his old “ Naval History,*’ “ and the ocean seemed 
to groan under the weight of their heavy burdens. 
The Lord High Admiral willingly suffered them to 
pass by him, so that he might chase them in the 
rear, with all the advantage of the wind in other 
words, he got the weather-gage of the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, 

The two fleets were sailing thus on the morning 
of Sunday, the 21st July, when, six miles westward 
of the Eddystone, Lord Howard, at nine o’clock, 
sent forward a pinnace named the 
denounce war,” by a discharge of all her guns— a 
demonstration which he immediately seconded by 
the fire of his own ship, the Ark Royal, which 
opened a furious cannonade on the ship of Don 
Alphonso de Leva, which from its size he supposed 
to be that of the Spanish admiral. Shortening sail, 
he poured a terrible fire into her, and would have 
destroyed her had she not been rescued by several 
Other vessels closing in. 

Now Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher vigorously 
engaged the enemy’s sternmost ship, under the 
Captain-General, Don Juan, the Marquis de Re- 
caldez, who was on board one of the Portuguese 
galleons, and did all that a brave man could do to 
keep his squadron together ; but, in spite of all his 
efforts, so sternly was he attacked, that they were 
driven among the main body of the fleet, while his 
own vessel was so battered in the hull by shot that 
she became quite unserviceable. 

The Spanish fleet being somewhat scattered now, 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia signalled for the ships 
to close, and, hoisting more sail, sought to hold on 
his course towards Calais y and now <'he battle took 
tire form of a running fight 


ifi' 

■ In. this movement a great gailecn, commanded by 
Don Pedro Valdez, being seriously battered in her 
hull and wrecked aloft, fell foul of another ship, and 
was so disabled that she was left astern by the rest, 
Just as night was coming on, and the sea running 
high ; and the English admiral, supposing that she 
had neither soldiers nor sailors on board, passed 
her in the pursuit On the morning of the 2201!, 
she was seen by Sir Francis Drake, who sent a 
pinnace with orders for her to surrender; but 
Don Pedro 'Valdez replied,'' “1 have 450 men on 
board, and stand too much upon my honour m 
yield.” 

He then propounded certain conditions; to which 
the response of the vice-admiral was that “he 
might yield or not, as he chose, but he should soon 
find that Drake was no coward.” 

Don Pedro, on learning that his immediate oppo- 
nent was Drake, whose name was a terror to the 
Spaniards, yielded at once, and his ship was sent 
into Plymouth. Prior to this, Drake divided 
among his own crew 55,000 golden ducats which 
he found on board of her. 

On the same night that Don Pedro was aban- 
doned, the Spaniards had another mishap. A great 
ship, of Biscay, commanded by Don Miguel de 
Orquendo, was maliciously set on fire by a Dutch 
gunner, whom he had ill used; but other shipr 
closed in, and the crews extinguished the flames, 
yet not until her upper deck was blown off, 
“Drake had been ordered to carry lights that 
night,” records Lediard ; “ but being in full chase 
of five German hulks, or merchant ships, wbich he 
supposed to be the enemy’s, happened to neglect 
it. This was the cause that most of the fleet lay 
by (to?) all night, because they could not see the 
lights.” 

That night the Spanish fleet bore on by the 
Start, and next morning they were seen far to the 
leeward; and Sir Francis Drake, with his ships, 
did not rejoin the admiral until evening, as he 
had pursued the enemy within “ cuherin-shot” till 
daybreak. 

The whole of this day was spent by the duke in 
i repairing damages, and putting liis fleet in order. 
He commanded Don Alphonso de Leva to bring 
the first and last squadrons together ; assigning to 
each ship its station in battle, according to a jdan 
agreed upon in Spain, and any deviation from which 
involved the penalty of death, Orquendo s great 
ship had her crew and valuables taken out of her, 
and was cast adrift. She was found by Captain 
John Hawkins, with “fifty poor wretches” on 
board, the stench of whose half-burned bodies was 
horrible. A prize-crew took her into Weymouth. 
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After a calm night — the wind being northerly- 
on the ibilowing morning the Spaniards tacked, 
ind bore down upon the English : who also tacked, 
and stood westward. After several attempts to gain 
the weather-gage, 
another battle en- 
sued, which was 
marked only by 
■'■confusion ''and va- 
riety of success. 

The English ships, 
being better han- 
dled and lighter 
in draught than 
the unwieldy ar- 
gosies of './'the 
Spaniards, stood 
quickly off or on, 
as their captains 
saw fit The firing 
was now ringing 
over the Channel 
for many miles ; 
and while, in one 
quarter, some 
ships of London 
which were com- 
pletely surrounded 
by the Spaniards 
were gallantly res- 
cued, in another, 
the latter, with 
equal bravery, 
saved from cap- 
ture their Admiral 
Reealdez. ** The 
great guns on 
both sides rattled 
like so many peals 
of thunder; but 
the shot from the 
high-built Spanish 
ships fiew for the 
most part over 
the heads of the 
'■ English,-' ' 'without 
doing much exe- 



Spaniards at first bore down under a press of sail, 
as if they meant to board the English ; but seeing 
that 'the Ark, the Miizabeik'^ymas, 

the and ■ ■ O'thers, 'were "prepared' tO',' meet 

them, they were 
content to drop 
astern of the 

secon d - named 
ship. 

In the mean- 
time, the Triumph^ 
M erckan ■ ■ 

'Cmiarimt^, '' 'Mar- '■ 
gardy John, Mary 
Mose, : and •■G'Mm ; 
Liofiy being far to 
leeward, and sepa- 
rated from the rest 
of the fleet, were 
borne dcwm upon 
by the great gal- 
eases of Naples, 
and a fierce con- 
flict ensued for an 
hour and a half, 
till the Neapoli- 
tans sheered off, 
when a change of 
wind to the south 
west enabled a 
squadron of Eng- 
lish ships to attack 
the western flank 
of the Spanish 
fleet with such fury 
that they w^ere all 
compelled to give 
way ; and so, till 
the sun began to 
set, the desultory 
and running fight 
went on. Wher- 
ever the firing was 
hottest, Lord 
Howard^s ship was 
seen. In this day^ 
strife a great ship 
of Venice and 
many smaller were taken ; and the Mayflower, a 


BLADE OF THE SWORD OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE (SIR SIBBALD SCOTT^S 
“BRITISH army”). 

cution/"' . . 

A Mr. Cock, who was gallantly fighting a little 
volimteer ship of his own, named the Delight, was 
the only Englishman of note killed. Some officers 
advised Lord Howard to grapple and board ; but 
knowing that the Spaniards had 20,000 soldiers on 
board, he wisely declined to do so, as loss on his 
side w^ould peril the safety of all England The 


merchantman of London, behaved bravely, like a 
man-of-war/* 

On the 24th of July there was a cessation of 
hostilities on both sides, and Lord Howard, being 
short of ammunition, sent the pinnaces inshore for 
a supply of powder and ball, as both had failed in 



armada wrecked on the IRISH COAST, {Stt page 165.) 
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the fleet. Sir Waiter Raleigh, in recording this 
great mistake, says ‘‘that many of our great guns 
stood but as ciphers and scarecrows, not unlike 
to the Easterling hulks, who were wont to paint 
great red port-holes in their broadsides, where they 
carried no ordnance at all” 

On the 25th, the St Anne^ a great Portuguese 
galleon, was taken near the Isle of Wight by 
Captain John Hawkins, under the fire of the 
Spaniards, who attempted to rescue her. On this 
day, the further to encourage his gallant captains, 
the Lord Admiral knighted the Lords Howard and 
Sheffield, Roger Townsend, John Hawkins, Martin 
Frobisher, and others; and it was resolved not to 
assail the enemy any more until they came into the 
narrower part of the Channel, between Dover and 
Calais, before which last-named place the Armada 
came to anchor on the 27th of July, and the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia in vain dispatched a second 
urgent message to the Duke of Fanna for aid. 

On the 28th the Lord Admiral resorted to a 
means of destruction hitherto totally unknown in 
naval warfare- — fire-ships. 

Selecting eight of the worst craft in his fleet, he 
bestowed on them plenty of pitch, tar, resin, brim- 
stone, and everything that was inflammable. Their 
cannon he had loaded with bullets, chains, iron 
bars, and other missiles of destruction. Thus 
equipped, with all their canvas set, he sent them 
before the wind and with the tide, about two 
hours before midnight, under the command oi two 
captains named Prowse and Young, right into the 
heart of the Spanish fleet. On coming within a 
certain distance, they lashed the helms, set fire to 
the trains, dropped into their boats, and with- 
drew. 

Their approach was no sooner discovered by the 
Spaniards, as they came with their hulls, masts, and 
rigging all sheeted with fire, than the utmost con- 
sternation ensued. “Many of them had been at 
the siege of Antwerp, and had seen the destructive 
machines made use of there. Suspecting, therefore, 
that these were big with such-like engines, they set 
up a most hideous clamour of ‘Cut your cables ! 
Get up your anchors 1 ^ and immediately, in a panic, 
put to sea.” 

All was now confusion and precipitation, and 
another large galleon, having had her rudder un- 
shipped, was tossed about till she was stranded on 
the sands of Calais, where she was taken by Sir 
Amyas Preston, in the admiral’s long-boat, accom- 
panied by other boats manned by t oo seamen. Her 
flag was not hauled down without a bloody scuffle, 
in which her captain, Don Hugo de Mon^ada, was 
shot through tlie head, and 400 of her soldiers and 


rowers drowned or put to the sword. After 300 
galley-slaves and 50,000 ducats had been taken 
out of her, she was abandoned as a wreck to 
Gordon, the Governor of Calais. 

After the terror, flight, and miserable disasters by 
which many of their ships were driven into the 
North Sea, and others on the Flemish coast, the 
Spaniards, ranging themselves in the best order 
they could, approached Gravelines ; but, as the 
English had got the weather-gage, they could 
obtain supplies neither there nor at Dunkirk. In 
the meantime, Sir Francis Drake, in the Revenge^ 
Sir John Hawkins, in the Victory^ Captain Fenner, 
in the Nonpareil^ Sir George Beeston, in the Dread- 
nought, Sir Robert Southwell, in the Elizabeth 
Jonas, and other brave officers, kept pouring in 
their shot upon them continually, “and tore manj 
of their ships so dreadfully that the water entered 
on all sides; and some, flying for relief towards 
Ostend, were shot through and through again by the 
Zealanders.” In this day’s action, a great galleon 
was so mauled by ihe: Bonamnture, Rainhm, 
Vanguard, that she sank, like a stone, in the night. 
Then a great galleon of Biscay, with two other 
vessels, was sunk. 

The galleon St. Matthew, under Don Diego de 
Pimenteili, coming to the aid of Don Francisco de 
Toledo (colonel of thirty-two companies), in the 
Si. Philip, which had been terribly cut up by the 
ships of Lord Henry Seymour and Sir William 
Winter, was taken by the Dutch ; while the St. 
Philip, after being pursued as far as Ostend, was 
captured by some ships of Flushing. The Spaniards 
were now fighting simply to escape. 

On the 31st of July the wind was blowing hard 
in the morning, from the north-west, and on the 
Spaniards making a last desperate attempt to 
recover the Channel again, were driven towards 
Zealand ; upon which the English, who had fol- 
lowed them so closely for so many days, gave over 
the chase, supposing the Great Armada to be 
utterly ruined, and in danger of rimning aground 
upon the shoals and shaliov/s of that flat and 
sandy coast 

The Duke of Medina Sidonia now held a Council 
of War, at which it was unanimously resolved, as 
it was impossible to repass the English Channel ; 
as they were in want of many things, especially 
cannon-shot ; as their ships were miserably battered 
and torn; as their anchors had been slipped in 
Calais Roads; as provisions were short, and watei 
was spent ; as many had been slain, and many 
were sick and wounded ; and as there was no hope 
now of their being joined by the Duke of Parma, 
whose armament was blockaded by the Hollanders, 
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they should return to Spain north-about by the S| 
coast of Scotland. ^ 

To save water, all the cavalry horses and baggage p< 
mules were flung overboard, and all sail was made w< 

for the North Sea. Leaving a squadron, undar of 
Lord Henry Seymour, to assist the Dutch in w 
blocking up the Prince of Parma, and sending sr 
another, under Sir William Winter, to guard the cl 
coast, the Lord Admiral wi... the main body of his (v 
victorious fleet pursued the flying foe as far as the a 
Firth of Forth. He confidently believed it was the k) 
duke’s design to put in there, and he had taken tc 
measures for his utter destruction ; but finding that w 
the Spaniards bore on their course to the north, he tl 
relinquished the pursuit. y 

Most miserable was the fiiture fate of the Armada. S 
Of the duke’s vessels, many were cast away among I 
the Scottish isles, and seventeen, with 5,394 men on 
board, on the coast of Ireland ; among others, a fi 
stately galleon and two Venetian ships of great c 
burden. All who were shipwrecked in Ireland were I 
put to the sword, or perished by the hands of the I 
common executioner ; the Lord-Deputy, by whose 1 
barbarous orders this was done, excusing hirnself < 
on pretence that they might join the rebels. Thirty- s 
eight ships, that were driven by a strong west wind I 
into the Channel, were there taken by the English, 1 
and others by the Rochellers, in France. 1 ‘ 

The chief treasure-ship, it was long alleged, was 
plundered and blown up by Macleod of Dunvegan, 
in the west of Scotland ; and towards the close of j 
the last century a frigate was sent by the Spanish 
Government to investigate the story and the locality. 
Whether the crew found any treasure in the bay 
is unknown ; but, from the circumstance of their 
mutinying and becoming pirates, it was currently 
supposed they had done so. A cannon from this 
or one of the other wrecks of the Armada is now 
in the castle of Inverary. Macleod is said to have 
used her artillery and soldiers successfully in the 
furtherance of a feud with one of his neighbours. 

In the treatment of those unfortunate castaways, 
Scotland, though sternly Presbyterian, was very 
unlike Catholic Ireland. . _ . 

There was one incident occurred at thispenod 
which, though it had little to do with the great 
events we have narrated, has been_ deemed worthy 

of a place in history, inasmuch as it shows that the 

detestation of Catholicism, Tendered more keen by 
the recent warlike attempt to subvert the Protestant 
institutions of both kingdoms, did not m any 
degree repress the promptings of humanity towards 

Catholic people in distress. 

Early one morning, the fate 

of the Armada was known in Scotland, one of the 


Spanish ships, having on board joo men, was 
thrown ashore by a tempest near the little sea- 
port of Anstruther, on the coast of Fife ; but so ^ 
were the inhabitants firom taking this opportunity' 
of imprisoning or otherwise punishing their enemies, 
who were now completely at their mercy, that they 
supplied the Spanish soldiers and seamen with 
clothing, food, and shelter, while the commander 
(who was an admiral) and his officers were kept by 
a gentleman at his house until they obtained the 
king’s permission to depart home. Thus far Melvil 
tells us in his Diary ; and Lediard adds that th^ 

| ;re sent by James VI. to the Duke of Parma, in 
; Netherlands ; a third authority has it, after a 
ads detention in Scotland. For three successive 
indays the Scots celebrated the victory of the 
aglish. 

Of all the ships that sailed from Lisbon, only 
ty-three returned to Spain ; of the four galeases 
• Naples, but one ; of the four galleons of Portugal, 

It one ] of the ninety-one great hulks from many 
rovinces, there returned only thirty, fifty-eight 
jing lost In short, Philip lost in this expedition 
ghty-one ships, 13,500 soldiers, above 2,000 pn- 
mers in England and in the Low Countries ; and, 

) conclude, there was no noble or honourable 
imily in all the Spanish peninsula but had to 
loum for a son, a brother, or a dear kinsmar, 
rho had found his grave in the Channel, on the 
bores of Ireland, or amid the bleak rocky isles of 
Vtestem Scotland. Distressed, tossed, and wasted 
ly storms and miseries, the remnant came home 
bout the end of September, only to encounter 
orrow, shame, and dishonour. _ - 

Camden says that Philip received the news of 
he ill-success of his fleet with heroic patience ; and 
bat when he heard of its total defeat, he thanked 
5 od it was no worse. But, according to Anthony 
Coppley, an English fugitive, who was present, 
Philip was at mass when the tidings came, and at 
its conclusion “ he swore that he would waste and 
consume his crown, even to the value of a candle- 
stick (pointing to one that stood upon the altar) 
but either he would utterly ruin Her Majesty and 
England or else himself, and let Spain become 

tributary to her.” ... i- 1 

The Duke of Medina Sidoma was forbidden to 

appear at Court. His title was taken from a small 
city in Eastern Andalusia, which was made, in 
1445, a duchy for the powerful family of Gusman, 
of which there were three other dukes and two 
marquises. The Spanish pnests, who had so 
frequently blessed the Armada and foretold its 
success, were puzzled for a time to account for 
such a victory being won by heretics, m ey 
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discovered that all the calamities of Spain were 
caused by their permitting the infidel Moors to 
linger so long in Granada. 

Meantime, England resounded with acclamation 
and rejoicing. Eleven standards taken from the 
enemy were hung in St. PauFs Cathedral, whither 
Elizabeth went in procession from her palace at 
Whitehall to a public thanksgiving, on the 24th 
of Noveinber. She proceeded through the then 
quaint and gable-ended streets of Old London, in a 
triumphal chariot with four pillars ; two supporting 
an imperial crown, the other two the lion of England 
and the dragon of Wales, with the royal arms 
between them. 

It is from the portrait of Elizabeth taken in the 
dress she wore on this great occasion, that we are 
so familiar with the extravagant style of costume 
she adopted. It was engraved by Crispin de Passe, 
from a drawing by Isaac Oliver. She prayed 
audibly on her knees at the west door of St. Paul’s. 

Several medals were struck in England in honour 


I of this victory. One, in honour of the queen, re- 
I presented the fire-ships and fleet in hurry and com 
I fusion, with the inscription, ** Dux'Fmmina FactiJ" 

I Another was struck in honour of the English navy 
I “ It was, ” says Sir William Monson, a brave and 
i pious old English seaman, and one of Elizabeth’s 
most able commanders, the will of Him that directs 
all men and their actions, that the fleets should meet 
and the enemy be beaten as they were ^ that they 
should be put from their anchorage in Calais 
Roads while the Prince of Parma was beleaguered 
at sea, and their navy driven about Scotland and 
Ireland with great hazard and loss, which showeth 
how God did marv^'eHously defend us against their 
dangerous designs. By this, too, we may learn 
how weak and feeble are the schemes of men in 
I respect of the Creator of man ; and how impartially 
He dealt between the two nations, sometimes giving 
to the one, sometimes to the other, the advantage, 
yet so that He alone super-eminently ordered the 
battle,” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE GROYNE, 1589. 


The total defeat of the Armada had inspired the 
nation with an enthusiastic passion for enterprises 
against the Spaniards by land and sea, and nothing 
now seemed impossible to the English sailor or 
soldier. It happened in 1589, that is to say in 
the year subsequent to the Aimada, that Don 
Antonio, Prior of Crato, and Knight of Malta, a 
natural son of one of the royal family of Portugal 
(the throne of which Philip L of Spain had seized in 
right of his wife, Donna Maria, daughter of John 
MIL), trusting to the aversion of his countr}^men 
to the Castilians, who tyrannised over them and 
treated them with contempt, had advanced a claim 
to the crown; and visiting first France and then 
England, found both Henry and Elizabeth willing 
to favour his pretensions, the further to humble 
>hilipI,L" , ■ : ■ 

A scheme was formed by the people, rather 
than the Government, of England, to conquer or 
wrest the kingdom of Portugal from Spain for Don 
Antonio ; and the leaders of this romantic enterprise 
were Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Norris. 

Twenty thousand men volunteered to serve on 
this expedition, and of these 4,000 were seamen. 
Resolving to act with prudence and economy, the 
queen gave them only six ships of war and 6,000 


! men. The following are the names of the ships 
I and the commanders, as given by Sir William 
i Monson : — Revenge, Sir Francis Drake ; Dread- 
\ nought, Captain Thomas Fenner; Aid, Captain 
William Fenner ; Nonpareil, Captain William Sack- 
ville ; Foresight, Captain Sir William Winter ; 
Swiftsure, Captain Sir William Goring. 

The leaders of the land forces under Norris 
were — his kinsmen, Sir Edward and Sir Henr}’- 
Norris, Sir Roger Williams, and Captain Williams 
(or Wilson), sergeant-major. 

On the 1 8th of April, 1589, they sailed from 
Plymouth, having with them the Prior of Crato, 
whom they styled King of Portugal. The Dutch 
i added some ships to the expedition, and these, 

I with the queen’s and others hired by the leaders, 
made up altogether eighty sail, according to 
one authority — 146 according to another— but the 
circumstance of Robert d’Evereaux, the Earl of 
Essex, K.G., joining them at sea, with certain ships 
which he had also hired, makes some conflision as 
to the exact number. With the earl came his 
brother, Walter, Sir Roger Williams, Sir Philip 
Butler, and Sir Edward Wingfield. 

A few days later saw them all off the bay of 
the Groyne, and menacing the Galician town of 
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ASSAULT OF BETANZO& 


Betanzos, which is situated on the declivity of a 
hill washed on the east and west by the river 
Maudes, and four leagues south-west of La Corunna. 

It is supposed that had they sailed direct to 
Portugal, the good-will of the people might have 
ensured them success ; but hearing of prepara- 
tions that were making at the Groyne for another 
invasion of England, they were induced to go 
thither and destroy this new armament of Spain. 

This expedition was full of the elements of weak- 
ness, A number of wild spirits were collected to- 
gether without discipline, and crowded in small 
ships, without surgeons, or carriage for sick or 
wounded men in case of casualties, and without 
sufficient provisions. Hence, we are told, in the 
Appendix to the Spanish Invasion,” there was 
much quarrelling and much drunkenness. In many 
of its features the enterprise somewhat resembled 
the British auxiliary Spanish Legion, under General 
Evans, in more recent times, which was partly 
countenanced and partly repudiated by the Whig 
Government, with trickery and policy. 

The first landing was effected in a bay more 
than an English mile distant from the Groyne, by 

boats and pinnaces ; this was accomplished with 

out opposition, as no such invasion was expected. 
The force, whose strength is not stated, consisting 
of pikemen and musketeers, with some small pieces 
of artillery, advanced at once against Betanzos, 
within half a mile of which they encountered some 
Spanish troops sent forward by Don Juan de Luna, 
the governor. These they charged, routed, and 
drove within the gates. For that night they occu- 
pied the villages, mills, and other buildings around 
the town of Betanzos, while the Spanish fleet can- 
nonaded them from the roadstead, filling the un- 
fortunate Spaniards with alarm and perplexity, as 
many shot fell among them. 

Next morning, Sir John Norris having landed 
some more artillery, the first shot he fired had the 
effect of sending the shipping out of the roadstead ; 
and even a great galleon that that lay amid them, j 
a remnant of the last year’s Armada, ceased to fire 
on them, though commanded by Don Juan Manez 
de Recaldez, Vice-Admiral of Spain. The assault 
of the lower town was now resolved on, and for 
that purpose 1,200 men were landed in boats and 
pinnaces, the guns of which played upon it as they 
approached; while on the land side 500 men were 
to enter at low water, if the way proved passable, 
and 300 were to storm the walls by escalade at 
ano’ther point 

A few men were wounded as the boats came m 
shore, but in a few minutes the lower town of 
Betanzos was entered at three points; all who 


fif 

resisted were put to the sword. Thus 500 were 
slain in the streets. Abandoning their goods, the 
inhabitants fled to the iip|>er town, to the rocks, 
or hid themselves in cellars and A few 

surrendered; among others, the governor, Don 
Juan de Luna, and a commissary, from whom they 
^ learned that 500 of the soldiers in garrison had 
been in the Armada, and that there were vast stores 
for the new-projected expedition to England. 
These were all destroyed ; and the soldiers, finding 
the cellars full of wine, indulged themselves in 
such excessive drinking — using even their helmets 
as goblets — that many of them fell sick and died. 

The Spaniards seem to have acted with much 
pusillanimity. They now set fi^e to the great 
galleon, and such was her size that she was two 
days and a night in burning. Before firing her, 
they so overloaded her cannon that thirty-four oi 
them burst, with a succession of mighty crashes, 
sending showers of burning brands over all their 
other shipping, which they abandoned to the foe, 
who now attacked the other, or upper town, which 
was steeply situated, and very difficult of access. 
The walls were imdermined, the mines sprung, and 
two breaches made, one of them partially in a 
large tower. 

The stormers went bravely in with sword and 
pike, but the shattered tower gave way in the very 
midst of them, and buried about thirty under 
masses of masonry. The dust, the noise, and the 
suddenness of the catastrophe **so amazed the 
rest that they forsook their commanders,” and, in 
retiring through a narrow lane, great numbers ot 
them were shot down by the garrison. 

A breach made by the cannon, ** though it was 
well assaulted by our men,” says the old folio 
account, *^who came to push of pike at the top, 
and were ready to enter, yet the loose earth slipping 
outwards, by reason of their weight, half the wall 
remained entire, and so nothing was done, becaus^^ 

I our culverin and demi-culverin — we had but three 
pieces— were not sufficient to batter a defensible 
rampart.” 

A cloister, however, was stormed ere they fell 
back; and during these operations a colonel, 
named Huntley, with one detachment, and Captain 
Anthony Sampson with another, ravaged all the 
adjacent country, and brought into camp many 
cattle and sheep. On the day after the assault 
failed, Sir John Norris learned from a prisoner that 
the Conde de Andrada, at the head of 8,000 
Spaniards, was' advancing from Puente de Burps 
.to the' relief of Betanzos, affer forming a junction 
with a much larger force, under the Conde de 
AltamiraL 
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On the 6th of May he marched to meet Andrada 
with nine English regiments (for that military term 
was now fully determined and understood), leaving 
five with Sir Francis Drake to guard the artillery 
and cover the cloisten Norris moved in three 
columns, and a march of six miles brought him to 
Puente de Burgos, where he found the conde's 
troops under arms to receive him. 

They were charged by the first column, under 
Captain Middleton, who was so well supported by 


Their royal standard, with the arms of Castile and 
Leon upon it, w^as taken, and for three miles bodies 
of the fugitives were pursued by the victorious 
English, who slew vast numbers of them among 
hedges and vineyards. They put 200 to death 
in a cloister ; and all this with the loss of only one 
captain and one man killed, and a few wounded ” 
(Lediard, Vol. L). 

The country was then ravaged, and for more than 
three miles in extent was all red flame and dusky 
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the second, under Captain' Wingfield, that they 
were “ beaten from place to place,” till they retired 
in confusion over a stone bridge that crossed a creek 
of the sea, and into their camp, which lay beyond 
it, and was strongly entrenched ; and as they retired 
they left a guard at the bridge, which was heavily 
barricaded with barrels. But, on seeing Sir Ed-- 
ward Norris, at the head of his pikemen, with 
Colonel Sidney, and Captains Hinder, Fulford, 
and Barton, coming resolutely on, the barricade 
was abandoned, and the bridge crossed. The en- 
trenched camp was then entered, sword in hand, 
Sir Edward leading the way, till he was severely 
wounded by a rapier. After a very short conflict, the 
Spaniards were routed, driven out, and put to flight 


smoke. On returning, they reshipped their artil- 
lery, with all that was found in the Groyne, set fire 
to the lower town and the monastery, embarked 
the troops on the 8th, and sailed, leaving the shore 
black with smoking ruins, and the bay strewed with 
the burned wrecks of those ships which were to 
have been another Armada. 

This landing at the Groyne was c|uite a deviation 
from the original plan ; but now, after sailing along 
the coast, they arrived, on the i6th, at Peniche, a 
fortified town of Portugal, in the province of Estra- 
madura. Its position is still a strong one; the 
fortress there had been recently erected by Philip 
IL, and the harbour, though small, afforded the 
safest anchorage 
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Sir John Norris now landed with the infantry, and 
the castle was surrendered without a shot being 
fired, to the Prior of Grato, as Don Antonio, King 
of Portugal, at whose earnest persuasion an instant 
inarch to Lisbon was resolved on. Prior to the 
surrender of the castle, five companies of Spaniards 
made a sally froin the town, but were charged and 
routed by two of English, under the Earl of Essex. 
After taking from the castle 100 pikes and muskets, 
and twenty barrels of powder, the daring march for 


Genera! Drake's,'^ when halted at a hill near 
Lores, was set. upon, by.. treachery. ".A'bcMiy.of 
Spanish troops advanced, and as they: shouted 
■“Viva el Rey Don Antonio I,”' .'were permitted to'' 
pass the guards,, whom ■ .'th'ey instantly '.rnassacrei ;; 
but were .speedily drive.n.,oft*', by the main' body. 

■ The 25th, of May brought them to St. Katherine, 
onC'Of' .the suburbs of lis!>on, '.the streets ■ oi '■which 
were scoured by '''Gaptain Win„gfield, 'at ■' the'"” head, O'f 
a party of musketeers, who' ‘*ra€t none eM 
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Lisbon began, under Sir John Norris ; while Sir 
Francis Drake was to take up the fleet by the river 
Tagus, but failed to do so. The first night's 
halt was at Lprinha; and a twelve miles' farther 
march brought them next day to the now famous 
ground of Torres Vedras, the strong castle of which 
they captured. This edifice was formerly the 
dower-house of the Queens of Portugal. 

The third day's march saw some encounters with 
cavalry, a few Englishmen having been mounted to 
serve as such, under Captain Yorke. The latter, at 
the head of only forty of these new troopers, charged 
and broke through 200 Spanish horse in half-mail j 
and one of his corporals, with only eight, routed 
nearly forty more. That night, the regiment called 

m ■ 


folks and beggars, crying up the new king.” That 
night the guards were properly posted, and the 
main body remained under arms all night, in a field 
near Alcantara, surrounded by groves of orange and 
lemon trees. There, weary with their long march 
and the weight of tlicir arms, and wastetl by lack 
of food, the inevitable complaint of all Peninsulai 
soldiering, many fell asleep, and while in this r.tate 
a. sortie was made upon them by the Spanish 
garrison in I.isbon. Colonel Bret and two captains, 
who’ endeavoured to make head against them, were 
.■slain, with many mere; but ere clay broke they 
were repulsed by the Earl of Essex, who pursued 
them wth sword and pike to the gates of the city, 
and even into the houses, where many of them wew: 
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followed and killed by the English 7 and for every 
one of the latter who fell there perished more than 
three Spaniards. 

During the march of Norris, Drake had been 
sailing by the Tagus, and had captured the town 
of Cascaes, on a promontory at the mouth of 
the river. The people fled thence into the high 
rocky mountains of Cintra ; but by a messenger 
he prevailed upon them to return and accept the 
Prior of Crate as their king. 

General Norris now held a Council of War, as 
the position of his little force was very critical; 
and the question was whether he should await 
those Portuguese whom Don Antonio had asserted 
would flock to his standard, or begin a retreat at 
once. The opinions of his officers were so various 
that Norris had to act for himself ; and after stay- 
ing two nights in Lisbon, on finding that, of all 
his promised cavalry, Antonio could not muster a 
troop of horse, and, of all his infantry, barely two 
companies, though he had assured him ** that upon 
his first landing there should be a revolt of all his 
subjects,” the English leader proposed to retire. 

In the castle of Lisbon, then a strong edifice on 
the highest of the seven hills on which Lisbon 
stands, there was a garrison too numerous for him 
to attack with success, especially as he had very 
light artillery, so the retreat began in the night. 

“ Had we marched through his country as enemies,” 
sa,ys the old narrator before quoted, our army had 
been well supplied with all sorts of provisions ; or 
had we plundered the suburbs of Lisbon, we had 
made ourselves the richest army that ever came 
out of England : for, besides the wealth of private 
dwellings, there were many great warehouses by 
the waterside full of all sorts of rich merchandise, 
but we were restrained from both of these.” Don 
Antonio insisted on his subjects, as he called them, 
being spared, so the English gained little by their 
landing, and lost much. As they marched along I 
the banks of the Tagus, in sight of the bare, sharp 
granite summits of Cintra, they were followed by 
the adelaniaio with the Spanish galleys, whqse 
gunners fired on every opportunity, while their 
rear was galled by Spanish cavalry, who cut off 
those sick and wounded who fell in hundreds by 
the wayside, and for whom there were xio means of 
.conveyance.; , 

At last they reached the castle of Cascaes, where 
a friar informed them that a Spanish force was at 
hand, and had come as far as San Julian, a strong 
fort seven miles from Lisbon. This news was wel- 
comed by the leaders, who were highly exasperated 
by the turn their affairs had taken, and promised the 
friar 100 crowns if his news proved true. The further 


to provoke an issue, the Earl of Essex sent a cartel 
to the Spanish general, offering to fight him singly, 
with ten men a side, or any equal number he chose ; 
and thereupon he marched next day to where the 
Spaniards had encamped, but found that they had 
made a precipitate retreat to Lisbon, and had, 
moreover, threatened to hang the English trumpeter 
who had brought the gallant earFs message. 

After six cannon-shots had been discharged at 
Cascaes, the governor capitulated, and was per- 
mitted to march off with baggage and arms, but 
his cannon were taken . In fact, since the terrible 
issue of the Armada, the spirit of the Spaniards 
seemed to have fled; but Admiral Drake now 
rather lawlessly seized sixty large ships that be- 
longed to the free Hans Cities, and were laden with 
goods for Lisbon, on the allegation that their 
cargoes were to have equipped the new Armada 
against England. On board of tliese he put troops, 
and the horses Norris had seized ; and now the 
whole expedition put to sea, repulsing an attack 
made upon it by twenty great galleys of the enemy. 

Still loth to leave Spain, they landed at Vigo, 
in Galicia, and burned the city, and ravaged all 
the adjacent country for eight miles inland. In 
the capture of Vigo, the timidity of the Spaniards 
was painfully apparent. Though every street in 
the city was strongly and peculiarly barricaded, on 
the appearance of 2,000 English, under Drake and 
Captain Wingfield, the whole garrison, save one 
man, fled to Bayonne ! After this Admiral Drake 
put to sea with twenty of the best ships, in hopes 
to overhaul the Spanish Indian fleet, while Sir John 
Norris and the Earl of Essex returned to England 
with the rest of this expedition, which proved a 
great source of mortification to the Spaniards, and 
raised still higher the warlike glory of the English ; 
but it cost the lives of half of those who sailed, by 
sickness, famine, fatigue, and the sword. Of 1,100 
gentlemen who embarked to serve as volunteers, 
only 350 survived when the fleet returned in the 
beginning of July; but Camden says they brought 
home 150 pieces of cannon and a great booty. 

After enumerating the many causes which led to 
the failure of the expedition, Sir William Morison 
adds, in his “ Reflections ” upon it, that the want of 
field-pieces “ was the loss of Lisbon ; for its strength 
consisting in the castle, and we having only an 
army to countenance us, but no means for battery, 
we were the loss of the victory to ourselves ; for it 
is apparent, by intelligence we received, that if we 
had presented them with battery they were re- 
solved to parley, and so, by consequence, to yield, 
and this was the main and chief reason of the 
Portuguese not joining with us. There is one 
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reason to be alleged .on ; the' Portuguese behalf, Portugal, \ our good treatment of the people of that 
and their love and favour to our proceedings ; for.; country has gained us great reputation amongst 
though .they : showed not themselves forward upon them; for the general most wisely forbade the rifling 
tho occasion aforesaid in aiding us, yet. they opposed ^ of houses in the country and suburbs of Lisbon, anil 
not themseh es as enemies against us. For had they commanded royal payment for everything they 

pursued us in our retreat, from Lisbon to Cascaes, took,., without compulsion or rigorous usage. This 

our :,men,,, being weak, sickly,; without 'powder, made . .those that were . niditleremly afiected before 
shot, .and other arms, they had put us .to a greater ■; now ready upon 'the like occasion to assist us.” 
loss and disgrace' than we had .onk. And if .ever' ;■ ' In 1590, Elizabeth allowetl the yearly 

England have occasion to set up a competitor in ' for the repair of the Royal Navy. 


CHAPTEPv XXX. 

SEA-FIGHTS OFF FLORES AND CAPE GORRIENTES, 159I. 


We have now to record one of the most brave 
and desperate naval engagements that had as 
occurred in the sea-service of England. 

In 1591, Elizabeth employed her naval power 
against Philip II. by endeavouring to intercept his 
West Indian treasures, as the chief source of that 
greatness which made him so formidable to his 
neighbours. With this view she fitted out a squadron 
to intercept the home-returning Plate fleet. 

The command of this squadron was given to the 
Vice-Admiral of England, Lord Thomas Howard, 
K.G., who was restored in blood (though his 
father had been attainted and beheaded in 1572), 
and summoned to Parliament as Lord Howard de 
Walden. 

His second in command was Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, who in 1585 had sailed from Plymouth with 
seven ships to Roanoke, where he left loS men to 
form an English settlement. On this expedition 
there sailed the Defiance, Lord Howard ; the 
Devenge, Sir R. Grenville ; the Nonpareil, Sir 
Edward Donnie; the Bonaventure, Cdc^i'^xvL Cross; 
the Lion, Captain Fenner; the Crane, Captain 
Duffield ; and the Foresight, Captain Thomas 
Vavasour, of Haslewood, in Yorkshire. The latter 
was a gentlemanwho had particularly distinguished 
himself in raising forces and equipping vessels to 
defend England and its queen against the Armada. 
To requite his zeal, and to show her regard for 
one of her maids of honour, ■who was a Vavasour, 
and her acknowledged kinswoman, Queen Eliza- 
beth, who through her grandfather, Sir Thomas 
Bulleyn, was descended from Maude Vavasour, 
would never permit the chapel at Haslewood to be 
molested, and to this day, adds Sir Bernard Burke, 
it has continued a place for Catholic worship. 


■: Howard sailed to the Azores, as being the most' 
likely quarter to find the Plate fleet, as many 
vessels which lose their longitude, or require re- 
freshments, bear up for Flores, a small island of the 
group, so named by the Portuguese from the mul- 
titude of flowers . which . covered ■' it. The isle, ' is 
thirty miles long by nine broad, , ar^ had two small 
towns, named Santa Cruz and Lagena. 

In that solitary place .Ho ward’s, squadron lingerc'd 
■for six months, the King of Spain having gi,ven 
orders that the fleet was to be' as .late' as possible in 
sailing from the West Indies, thinking ''by this delay 
to weary the Engiish, of whose departure he had 
heard, and compel them to return home. In the 
meantime, Don Alphunso Bassaiio, who was sent 
from Spain with fifiv-thrce ships to con\e>y the fleet 
home, came so sudden!} upon tlic little English 
squadron that the admiral had much difliculty in 
getting to sea, with more than half his men sick and 
unserviceable. 

The first inteiiigeiice Lord ILnvanl liati of the 
Spaniards was bv' the Moonshine, \\hit.:h the Earl of 
Cumberland had dispatched from the S[)anish 
coast, near wdiieh lie was cruising, to report “ that 
a great armada was getting ready at the Gniyne to 
be sent against. Her Majesty's ships waiting to sur- 
prise the West Indian fleet.*’ Hakluit says that 
Captain Middleton, commander of the Moonshine^ 
which was a swift sailer, kept conipan}' with this 
fleet from tlie Groyne, long enough to discover the 
s.trength 'of it; and then, outsailing it, brought the' 
startling intelligence. It was in the afternoon of 
the' 3.1st of August, 159L that he boarded the 
admiral’s 'ship off Fiores and delivered his raes- 
'sage'^'biit he had scarcely done so, when the whole 
Spanish fleet appeared on the horizon ! 
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And now ensued a most unequal battle, in which 
the first ship of war ever taken by the Spaniards 
was lost; The squadron gained the ofiing, all save 
the vice-admiraFs ship, the which was 

hemmed in between the isle of Flores and the 
fleet. There are two reasons assigned for this 
circumstance : one is, that Sir Richard Grenville 
lingered too long for his men, who were straggling 
on shore; another, that he was courageously 
obstinate, and would not make his escape by flight, 
or, as Camden has it, would not let the pilot steer 
the so that she should seem to turn her 

stern upon the enemy. 

Though he had ninety sick men on board, he 
cleared away for battle, and strove to break through 
the Spaniards, on board of whose fifty-three ships 
there were no less than 10,000 soldiers. In the 
annals of war, perhaps there is not a more unequal 
conflict At three in the afternoon a close battle 
began. Many times— -fifteen it is stated— the 
Spaniards boarded him, but they were always re- 
pulsed, and killed, or flung into the sea. At one 
and the same time he was laid aboard by the Sif. 
Fkiiip, a seventy-eight-gun ship, of 1,500 tons, and 
four more of .the largest in the Spanish fleet, 
crowded with soldiers, who by a cross fire of 
muskets and arquebuses, below and aloft, swept 
his deck. In some were 200, in others 500, and 
in some 800 troops, besides armed mariners. He 
had never less than two large galleons alongside, 
and these were relieved from time to time by fresh 
ships. The sun set, and darkness came on, but 
under the clear starry sky of the Azores, the un- 
equal fight was maintained, with all the fury that 
religious rancour and national hate could inspire, 
with much of contemptuous triumph in the hearts 
of the English, and to the two former emotions 
was added a longing for vengeance in those of the 
Spaniards. In the beginning of the fight, the 
George Nobie^ of London, having received some 
large shot through her, fell under the lee of the 
Revenge^ and her captain asked Sir Richard if he 
could in any way serve him, but as she was only a 
small victualling ship, Grenville bid him shift for 
himself and leave Revengeto her fate. 

Between three in the afternoon and daylight next 
morning did the single English ship maintain a 
close fight with fifteen of the largest vessels in 
Bassano's fleet, and, by the well-directed fire of her 
guns, sank four of them. Among these were their ; 
greatest galleon and the admiral of the hulks. 

Early in the action Sir Richard Grenville had 
received a wound, but he never left the upper 
deck till eleven at night, when he was again 
wounded in the body by a musket-ball, and then 


went below to have it dressed. He received 
another shot in the head while under the hands of 
the surgeon, who was killed by his side. He re^ 
turned on deck, faint and weak, but high in spirit 
as ever, and still the fight went on. By daybreak 
his crew began to want powder, and soon the last 
barrel was expended. By repulsing such a succes- 
sion of boarding parties, their pikes and swords were 
broken and otherwise destroyed ; forty of the crew 
were killed out of one hundred and three, their 
original number, and all the rest were more or less 
I wounded ; the masts had been shot away, the 
whole rigging cut to pieces, and the ship had 
become an unmanageable hulk. 

On finding her in this crippled condition when 
day dawned, Sir Richard proposed to the ship's 
company “ to trust to the mercy of God, not to 
that of the Spaniards, and to destroy the ship with 
themselves— to die, rather than to yield to the 
enemy !” 

To this desperate resolution the master-gunner 
and a few seamen consented, but the rest opposed 
it ; so Grenville was compelled to surrender him- 
self as a prisoner of war, and, after a fifteen hours' 
engagement, was carried on board the ship of Don 
Alphonso Bassano. By this time the Revenge \izA 
six feet of water in her hold, three shot-holes under 
water, and all her bulwarks beaten away. “She 
had been engaged not only with the fifteen ships 
that boarded her, but in reality with the whole 
Spanish fleet of fifty-three ships ; she had received, 
upon a computation, 800 cannon-shot, and the fire 
of nearly 10,000 soldiers and seamen.^’ 

In this sharp and unequal action, the Spaniards 
lest four ships, more than 1,000 men, and several 
officers of distinction. Lord Howard would seem 
to have but indifferently seconded the desperate 
valour of Grenville. We are told that though his 
force was so small, he would have continued the 
engagement with the enemy, notwithstanding their 
vast superiority, had he not been dissuaded by his 
officers from an undertaking so rash. However, 
they fought bravely as long as they had the weather- 
gage, and did all that could be expected of them, 
till darkness came on, when the squadron bore off 
and left Grenville to his fate. Notwithstanding 
what has been said in excuse of these officers, says 
an old naval historian, it is more than probable 
that if they had behaved with the same vigour and 
resolution as Grenville and his ship’s company did, 
“ they might have given a good account of the 
Spanish fleet. At least the history of this reign 
furnishes us with more than one such example. It 
will be said they had on their side Necessity and 
Desperation, two violent spurs to urge them on ; 
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but every commander in the fleet might have made 
that his own case.’' 

The very next day after this unfortunate action 
the Plate fleet, of fourteen sail, for which the 
English had waited so long, hove in sight of Don 
Alphonso’s. Thus, had Howard stayed but one 
day longer, or had the fleet from the Groyne been 
one day or two later, the Indian squadron might 
have fallen into the hands of the English, with 
many millions of treasure, which the sea afterwards 
swallowed. 

On the second day after the action, Grenville, 
whose valour was highly praised by the Spaniards, 
died of his wounds on board the ship of Bassano. 
His last words were : — 

“Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a Joyful 
and quiet mind ; for that I have ended my life as a 
true Englishman ought to, fighting for his country, 
queen, religion, and honour ; my soul willingly de- 
parting from this body, leaving behind the lasting 
fame of having behaved as every valiant soldier 
(sk) is, in Iiis duty, bound to do.” 

Five days afterwards, the Jiet/en^e, hd.vmg been 
refitted, perished off the isle of St. Michael, “mak- 
ing good her name,” as she had 200 Spaniards 
on board j and the fourteen ships of the Plate 
fleet went down with her. On his homeward 
voyage, Lord Howard made some amends for his 
loss at the Azores by the capture of several rich 
Spanish ships. Among others, he took one bound 
for the West Indies, in which, be*sides much booty, 
were found 22,000 Indulgences for the Spaniards 
in America — documents on which the English 
sailors set but small value. We read that about 
the same time Thomas White, a Londoner, in an- 
other Spanish capture, found no less than 2,000,000 
of similar papers. These had cost the King of 
Spain 300,000 florins ; but he could have sold them 
for 5,000,000 in the Indies. Before Bassano at- 
tacked Lord Howard’s squadron at Flores, the latter 
had taken at least twenty ships coming from St. 
Domingo, India, and Brazil Among these were 
two literally laden with gold and silver, and all were 
sent to England. Lord Howard, says Sir William 
Monson, kept the sea so long as his provisions 
lasted, and by his prizes nearly defrayed the whole 
expense of the expedition. 

Sir Richard Grenville was probably one of the 
Grenvilles of Wootton-under-Barnwood, in Buck- 
inghamshire, where an honourable family of that 
name had existed from the time of Henry L 

Lord Thomas Howard for his services was after- 
wards created Earl of Suffolk, and installed a Knight 
of the Garter. The original plate of his installation 
still remains in the ninth stall at St George’s Chapel, 


Windsor. He was subsequently eng^ed with Lord 
Monteagle in the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Treason ; became Lord High Treasurer of England j 
and died at a green old age, in 1626. 

The next most memorable or interesting sea- 
fight of this year is one that occurred on the xjth 
of June, 1591, off Cape Corrientes, a bold and 
cliffy promontory on the coast of Cuba, between 
the Spaniards and four Bmglish ships, one of which 
was a small barque belonging to Sir George Carey, 
The latter, who was Marshal of Her Majesty’s 
.Household, Captain of the Isle of Wight, and was 
afterwards Ix)rd Hunsdon, Ij^rd Chamberlain, and 
Captain of the Honourable Band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners, would seem to have been cruising 
among the West Indian Isles, but whether on the 
queen’s service or for his own personal profit is not 
very clear from Hakluyt. 

It would appear that when off Corrientes, about 
five in the morning of the 13th of June, he dis- 
covered six Spanish ships, four of which were ar- 
mados, then a general name for armed craft, viz., the 
admiral and vice-admiral, of 700 tons each, other two 
of 600, and two of 100 tons each. Believing them 
to be the Carthagena squadron, Sir George “bore 
up to them with joy,” and with his own ship, the 
Swa/iaw, and the Ilopeweil^ came to leeward of 
the Spanish admiral, while the barque, which was 
named the Content^ bore down upon the vice- 
admiral, “and ranging along by her broadside, a- 
weather of her, gave her a volley of their great 
guns and small-arms, and then coming up witli 
another smaller ship, ahead of the former, hailed 
her in such a manner that she sheered off.*’ 

While engaging the latter ship, the crew of the 
Content saw with alanii clouds of smoke rising from 
the ship of Sir George Carey, and tiie Siiutiiow 
(330 tons and 160 men) and Jlepeti^dl steering 
wide of him, with ail the sail they could make. 

Content bore towards him, to yield assistance if 
required 3 but in this movement fell to leeward of 
the two small vessels, w^ho designed now to close 
in and board her ; and then a three hours’ engage- 
ment ensued between them. The Content had no 
great guns, but only one minion, or 4-pounder ; one 
falcon, or 2-pounder ; one saker, or 5~pounder ; and 
two porte-bases. Her commander was Captain 
Nicholas Lisle ; her crew consisted of only a lieu- 
tenant, master, master’s mate, and twenty men. 

This little barque, so slenderly manned and 
lightly armed, maintained a three hours’ fight with 
the other two ships, who alternately drove her 
northward, no assistance being rendered her by 
either the MopeuaU or Meanwhile, Sir 

George Carey, after fighting for a time with the 
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Spanish vice-admiral and another great ship, j 
hoisted his top-gallant sails and all the other canvas I 
he could spread, and stood ojff to sea. The j 
Hopmvdl and had also failed to succour | 

him, and were now standing off eastward, close- 1 
■'hauled.' | 

The little craft, the Coniefii^ abandoned thus, had 
now the whole Spanish squadron to encounter. 
Three, however, only attacked, the two great ships 
and a smaller one, “ they having a loom gale.'' 
The English now shipped their sweeps to row 
inshore, in hope of being able to anchor in shal- 
low water, where the Spaniards dared not follow, 


Thinking he might avoid them by standing west- 
ward, he altered his course, but now the other great 
ship got under his lee, and the smaller one on his 
weather quarter, ‘‘purposing to make them pay room 
with the great ship, by force of her small and 
great shot” 

By some skilful tacking and manceuvring, they 
continued to make the 700-ton ship “ spring her 
loof,” or bring her head closer to the wind ; and a 
fortunate shot from their saker pierced her between 
wind and water, so that her crew were compelled to 
careen her over, and summon assistance from the 
other ships. 
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and where they might be beyond range of their 
cannon. 

On seeing this, the Spanish admiral double- 
manned one of his smaller vessels, and sent a boat 
ahead to tow her, in hope by their small-arms to 
shoot some of the English when at the oars or 
sweeps ; but by the time the Content was within 
range of musket or arquebuse, a gale of wind had 
sprung up off shore, and the Spaniards being to 
leeward, the trimmed her canvas and stood 

due east. The small Spanish vessel had now crept 
within falcon-shot, while one of the great ships lay 
to the westward, so that Captain Nicholson, in his 
pigmy man-of-war, had no hope of escape in that 
direction. 


The captain of the Content being now free in 
one quarter by the aid of the wind and the skill of 
his little crew, saw two sail more in the offing, 
which were hailed with cheers, as they were sup- 
posed to be the Mopemeii and Sfmdowylong since 
out of sight, returning to their assistance. But they 
were painfully undeceived when they proved to be 
two more of the enemy's galleys ; and, abandoned 
and surrounded thus, something like the sullen 
courage of despair rather than that which is 
gathered from hope, filled the hearts of those 
twenty-three unfortunate Englishmen, fighting for 
their lives, rather than liberty, as quarter was 
seldom- asked or given by the Spaniards in these 
waters.' 
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One of the strange galleys bore down on their 
lee when the evening sun was setting beyond Gape 
Corrientes, and fired six cannon-shot at them; clos- 
ing in upon their starboard quarter, she next gave 
them the fire of five brass guns from her bow, but 
without doing damage, and then endeavoured to 
board; but the English fired so briskly with their 
smali-arms that the Spaniards abandoned the at- 
tempt They next tried it by the stern, but 
Nicholson threw a fire-ball among them, so the 
galley sheered off. 

While still endeavouring to beat to seaward and 
escape, they saw the two galleys and a frigate bearing 
down upon them. Believing themselves lost now, 
they swore to fight it out to the last man, and, by 
shouts and derisive cheers, dared the Spaniards to 
board them. 

One shot more was fired, but no closer attempt 
was made ; and thus the swift little vessel continued 
a running fight with the ships and galleys from 
seven in the morning till eleven at night. In all 
that time only two men were wounded in the Cm- 
fmt md not a man killed. About two next morn- 


ing they had a gale from the east-north-east, which 
proved the means of their escape. When day broke 
the Spanish squadronwas far to leeward ; and though 
they continued the chase till ten o'clock, the gallant 
little vessel escaped by her swift sailing beyond all 
pursuit 

In this flying skirmish she was engaged “for 
fifteen or sixteen hours with three Spanish armados, 
of boo tons or 700 tons each, not being above 
musket-shot from any of them ; and before the sun 
set there had come up two of the king's galleys to 
the fight The armados fired continually at her 
with their great guns, not less than 500 times ; and 
her sides, hull, and masts were literally sowed 
with musket-balls. Her sheets, tops, and shrouds 
were almost cut asunder with their great and small 
shot Through her mainsail she had nineteen great 
shot ; through her maintopsail four, through her 
foretopsail five, and through her mainmast one.” 

If all this be true, we cannot wonder at the 
sailors of Elizabeth, and those of later times, having 
a hearty contempt for the gunnery and seamanship 
of the Spaniards. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


LAST EXPEDITION AND DEATH OF ADMIRALS DRAKE AND HAWKINS, 1595. 


In England the rumour was universally gaming 
ground that Philip of Spain had designs of in- 
vading that country with a fleet more formidable 
even than the Great Armada of 1588. Hence the 
queen ordered two squadrons to be fitted out- — 
one to cruise in the English seas, and another for 
service in America or the West Indies ; while the 
King of Scotland, now in alliance with her, levied, 
in conjunction with England, troops against the 
Spaniards. 

The foreign squadron consisted of twenty-six 
ships ; but Sir William Monson only gives the 
names of the following 500 tons, Sir 

Francis Drake, Commander; 700 tons, 

Sir John Hawkins ; JIt 7 pe, 600 tons, Captain 
Gilbert York ; Bonaveyiitirc^ 600 tons, Captain 
Troughton ; Foresight^ 300 tons, Captain Winter ; 
Adventure^ 250 tons, Captain Thomas Drake. 

The land forces were commanded by Sir Thomas 
Baskerville. Sir Nicholas Clifford was lieutenant- 


general; Captain Arnold Baskerville was sergeant- 
major ; and there were Captain Nicholas Baskerville 
and eight other captains over the troops. 

This W est Indian expedition was specially urged 
upon the queen by the two admirals, Drake and 
Hawkins, who promised “ to engage very deeply in 
the adventure, both with their substance and per- 
sons; and such was the opinion every one had 
conceived of these two valiant commanders, that 
great were the expectations of the success of this 
voyage.” 

Notwithstanding all the preparations for defence 
of the coast, and for the annoyance of the foe 
elsewhere, in the month of July, 1595, a body of 
Spaniards suddenly landed in Cornwall, under the 
command of Don Diego Brojen, and burned 
Penzance, the church of St Paul, which stood in 
the fields, and the fisher villages of Newlyn and 
Mousehole, and all without resistance. According 
to Carew, the inhabitants were infatuated by an old 
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prediction in the Cornish language, to the effect 
that a period would arrive when 

Strangers would land 
Oil the rocks of Merlin, 

To burn Paul’s Church, 

Penzance, and Newlyn ;'* 

but when the prophecy had been fuMiled, they 
found courage to assemble on the beach, and thus 
intimidate the Spaniards, who re-embarked, spread 
their sails to the breeze, and left the coast 

In the subsequent month the fleet of twenty-six 
sail, under Drake and Hawkins, left Plymouth 
Sound, but whether direct for San Juan de Porto 
Rico, where the queen was informed that vast 
treasures were collected for the King of Spain, or 
for Nombre de Dios, and thence to march to Pa- 
nama, is uncertain now, for after putting to sea the 
admirals w^ould seem to have altered their plans. 
On the 31st of August they last saw the Lizard, 
and on the 27 th of September were off Canaria 
Grande, the chief isle of the Canaries. They made 
a fruitless attempt to possess themselves of it. 
Hawkins was averse to landing at all, deeming it a 
loss of time to do so, and risking the chance of 
greater success elsewhere ; but Drake and Basker- 
ville, especially the latter, undertook to reduce the 
whole island in four days with the pikemen and 
musketeers. To their importunities, added to those 
of the seamen, who were already short of provisions, 
he was obliged to submit; but the attempt proved 
a failure. Afterwards they sailed for Dominica, one 
of the Antilles group ; the right of occupancy there 
being claimed by England, France, and Spain, so 
that it remained a neutral island till 1759, when it 
was finally taken by Great Britain. Tlie expedition 
arrived there on the 29th of October, and as the 
admirals stayed too long, building pinnaces and 
trafficking with the natives for tobacco, tidings of 
their coming spread from isle to isle, and the 
Spaniards everywliere prepared for defence. 

On the very day of their arrival at Dominica, 
five Spanish ships which had been sent out to watch 
their motions, and convey the Plate fleet home from 
Porto Rico, captured a little English vessel, called 
ihQ Francis^ which had strayed from the fleet By 
cruel and barbarous tortures, the Spanish officers 
wrung from her master and mariners a confession 
that the English had designs on Porto Rico ; for 
whicsh place they at once bore up, to give intelli- 
gence of an expected attack. The result was that 
the treasures of gold and silver were immediately 
buried, and small vessels were dispatched to ail the 
isles and sea-coasts to give the Spanish colonists 
timely notice ; so that when the admirals arrived off 
San Juan de Porto Rico, on the 12th of November, 


it’ Was so secured that they had little hope of 

success. ■ 

'As soon as they came to anchor in the harbour— 
the same harbour w’liere, in the subsequent year, 
the Earl of Cumberland was so nearly drowned by 
the weight of' his armour— the enemy’s batteries 
opened on them. On the -Moro Fort alone were 
.forty pieces of ^ can non. The fire was sharp and 
heavy and that evening Sir Nicholas Clifford and 
Captains Browne and Strafford were all mortally 
wounded as they sat at supper with Admiral Drake, 
whose stool %vas knockeii from under him by the 
same shot, just as he was in the act of drinking a 
can of beer. 

■The, re.sistance of the Spaniards was desperate 
and protracted; and during the contest Sir John 
Hawkins died, it was alleged, of mortification and 
grief, consequent on so!ne quarrels between him and 
the' other commanders, according to one writer. 
Another states that he was extremely ill, and upon 
receiving intelligence that the Francis had been 
taken by the enemy, knew that the object of the 
expedition %vould be made known and frustrated, 
and that the bitterness of this conviction preyed 
I upon his spirits. 

The Spaniards had sunk a great ship at the 
mouth of the harbour, to bar the entrance ; they 
had, moreover, formed two booms of large masts 
lashed firmly together thence to the forts, the guns 
of which protected the approach by a cross fire. 
Within the haven were five Spanish ships, anchored 
broadside-on, all ballasted with sand, mounted with 
great guns, and well manned by cannoniers and 
musketeers. 

Undeterred by all these preparations, on the 
evening of the 13th, Sir Thomas Baskerville, with 
twenty-five boats/ and pinnaces ■ full of pikemen- 
and 'musketeers, clad in half-mail, .or. brigandines, 
pulled, boldly into the, .roadstead, between the' 
forts or ca'stles, .wlience the Spaniards fired .185 
cannon-shot upon them.;' and the circumstance., of 
the shots being so minutely reckoned illustrates 
how slow the process of gunnery was still in war. 
His men were under a heavy fire of small-amis, 
too; nevertheless, he boarded sword in hand the 
five ships in succession (one was of 400 tons, the 
rest of 200), and set them all in flames. More- 
over, “ he did great damage to the admiral and 
vice-admiral. The ships had each twenty brass 
guns and 100 barrels of gunpowder on board. 
Their loading, which consisted chiefly of silk, oil, 
■and wine, had' been already secured, as likewise the 
treasure, which one of the prisoners confessed to 
be three millions of ducats, or five-and-thirty tons 
of silver.’* 
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The fight on both sides was obstinate and 
bloody; but after various assaults, which were 
repulsed, with great loss on the part of the English, 
but still greater on that of the Spaniards, of whom 
many were killed, burned, drowned, or taken 
prisoners, Baskerviile and his squadron of boats 
drewoff to the fleet Sir Francis Drake now con- 
cluded that further attempts in that quarter would 
be futile, and sailed for the coast of Terra Firma. 

On the I St of December his fleet was off the 
town of La Hacha, in New Granada, a small place 
at the mouth of a river of the same name, which 
he burned and destroyed, though the inhabitants 
offered to purchase its ransom for 34,000 ducats. 

He afterwards set fire to La Eancheria, where he 
took many negro slaves and other prisoners, with a 
vast quantity of pillage, including a great store of 
pearls. Advancing towards the Sierra de Santa 
Marta, he burned all the villages in the province, 
and also the town of that name. The next place 
he took was La Nonibre de Dios, a place so named 
by Don Diego Niquero. Last says that at this 
time it had high w'ooden houses, “ broad streets, 
and a fair church ; that it lay from east to w’’est, in 
the middle of a great wood/’ After a short re- 
sistance from the forts that defended the harbour, 
he laid the town in ashes, and destroyed all the 
shipping, which Hakluyt states consisted of fri- 
gates, barks, and galiots. He found no money in 
the town, but in a watch-tower near it, on the sum- 
mit of a hill, he discovered twenty sows of silver, 
two bars of gold, some pearls, money coined, and 
other pillage.” 

From this place a body of 750 pikemen and 
musketeers, under Sir Thomas Baskerviile, began 
their march towards Panama, proceeded in 
that direction for several days, and on some of 
their marches they were sorely galled by sudden 
volleys of musketry from concealed parties in narrow 
defiles and dense forests ; and finding, besides, their 
progress through a pass completely obstructed by 
the erection of a new fort, which they were too 
weak in number to storm, they began a retreat to 
their fleet, on board of which they arrived on the 
2nd of January, 1596, many of them wounded, and 
all haif-starved, and harassed with fatigue, and by 
the weight of their arms and iron aGcoutrements, 
after having marched halfway to the Southern Sea. 

Sir Francis Drake now proposed to make his 
way to. Escudo de Veraguas, a small low island near 
the coast of New Granada, and thence to Porto- 
Bello. But before he could achieve this, he was 
seized with a bloody flux, a distemper which was 
greatly aggravated by a sense of bad success in the 
whole details of his voyage ; so this great admiral, 


the. 'Nelson , of the ■ E.li2:abethan'': age, ■ died on the; 
28th of January, to the great sorrow of the seamen 
and soldiers. 

“Sir Francis Drake,” says Sir William Monson, 
■'\Y 3 LS wont to rule Fortune ; but now finding his 
error, and the difference between the present 
strength of the Indies and what it was w^hen he 
first knew them, grew melancholy upon this disap^ 
pointment, and suddenly, and I hope naturally, 
died at Puerto-Bello,” a mistake for Nombre 
de Dios. By the latter phrase, he would seem to 
insinuate a suspicion of suicide. He had no other 
funeral than that which falls to the lot of those 
who die at sea, save that his remains were cased in 
a heavy coffin of lead, and then cast overboard, 
'‘with volleys of shot and firing of cannon in all 
the ships of the fleet; so he happened to find his 
grave near the place whence he had borrowed 
so large a reputation by his fortunate successes.” 
He left a widow, Elizabeth, only daughter and 
heiress of George Sydenham, of Combe Sydenham, 
Devonshire. He bequeathed ail his lands to his 
nephew, Captain Thomas Drake, except a single 
manor, which he left to his old shipmate, Captain 
Jonas Bodenham. 

Both admirals now being dead, the command of 
the fleet devolved upon Sir Thomas Baskerviile, 
who, in unison with the other officers, deemed a 
return to England their most prudent course. Pro- 
ceeding on their homeward voyage^ near Isla de 
Pinos (or Isle of Pines), off the southern coast of 
Cuba, from which it is separated by a channel six- 
teen leagues long and six leagues wide, they sud- 
denly encountered the Spanish fleet of twenty sail, 
which had been sent out from Carthagena to inter- 
cept them, and had been hovering there for some 
time for that purpose. 

Sir Thomas Baskerviile, in the De/a/ice, and 
Captain Troiighton, in the Gar/and, led the van in 
the engagement that ensued. It lasted two hours, 
and in the end the Spaniards, finding that one of their 
largest ships had been set on fire and burned to the 
water’s edge, that several of tlie rest were severely 
wounded in their hulls and tattered in their sails 
and rigging, sheered off, and the English fleet con- 
tinued its voyage home. It arrived in England in the 
month of May, after having been out eight months, 
with but very little booty ; and the destruction 
of a few towns and ships w^as deemed but a poor 
recompense for the loss of two of the greatest 
naval commanders in Europe. Moreover, this year 
^ proved fatal to the service in that respect, as it saw 
the deaths of other excellent seamen and com- 
manders, such as Sir Roger W illiams and Sir 
Thomas Morgan. 
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Sir Francis Drake had an insatiable thirst after j 
honour,” wrote a gentleman of those days who | 
served under him and Hawkins, and whose letter is | 
quoted by Lediard. ‘‘ He was full of promises, and I 
more temperate in adversity than in prosperity. He ' 
had likewise some other imperfections, such as quick- I 
ness to anger, bitterness in disgracing, and was too ; 
much pleased with flattery. Sir John Hawkins had | 




malice with dissimulation, rudeness in behaviour, 
and was covetous to the last degree. But they 
were both alike happy in being great commander?, 
yet not equally successful. They both grew great 
and famous by the same means ; that is, by their own 
courage and the fortune of the sea. There was 
comparison, however, between their merits, taken 
in genera!,' for therein Sir Francis far exceeded.” ' ' 


CHAPTER XXXa 

THE CAPTURE OF CADIX, I S 9 6 / 


The bad success of the last expedition of Drake 
and Hawkins led the English people to think of 
endeavouring to cripple the power of Spain nearer 
home than the Indies, especially as rumours of 
hostile preparation in all the Spanish harbours 
sounded once more the alarm of an invasion ; and 
such an enterprise, on a grander scale even than 
the Armada, now filled the mind of Philip, who 
never forgave, even in her shrivelled old age, 
Elizabeth’s refusal to marry him. 

Firm, resolute, watchful, and self-controlled, the 
queen, whose policy had ever been to defend her 
own shores rather than to invade her neighbours’, 
yielded to the suggestions of Lord Howard of 
Effingham, High Admiral of England, who urged 
upon her the prudence as well as the glory of 
attacking the enemy in his own ports, and at length 
succeeded, in spite of the opposition of Burleigh, 
in wringing from Elizabeth a reluctant consent. 
The King of Scotland was roused by the rumours 
of the new Armada, and, by a proclamation issued 
from Holyrood on the 2nd of January, commanded 
the forces of his kingdom “ to hold themselves in 
readiness to march” (Rymer). 

An expedition was accordingly prepared at Ply- 
mouth to avert the coming storm, and, strangely 
enough, English authors vary very much as to the 
number of ships employed. Burchett says the 
fleet consisted of 146 sail ; Camden numbers it at 
150, including twenty Dutch vessels, under Admiral 
John Van Duvenwoord, of Warmond ; while in 
others the numbers vary still more. 

The troops consisted of 7,360 pikeraen and mus- 
keteers, of whom fully a thousand were volunteers, 
who paid their own expenses, and 6,762 seamen 
and cannoniers, besides the Dutch. Burchett 
states that the whole of these forces were under 
the command of Robert, Earl of Essex, the rash 
and daring favourite of Elizabeth’s old age* whom 


I she beheaded five years afterwards, in his thirty- 
i fourth year. He and Howard from their ov.-n 
I purses spent vast sums on the equipment of the 
I troops and ships ; and they were assisted by a 
I Council of War, consisting of Lord Thomas Howard, 
i Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere (the hero of 
I the Low Country wars), Sir George Carew and Sir 
I Conyers Clifford. The admiral was to command 
I at sea, and Essex on the coast of Spain. 

The fleet was divided into four squadrons. The 
admiral led the first, Essex the second, Lord 
Howard the third, and Raleigh the fourth. The 
officers of the army, under Essex, were Sir Francis 
Vere, with the proud title of Lord Marshal; Sir 
John Wingfield, Campmaster-General ; Sir Conyers 
Clifford, Sergeant-Major (r>., Adjutant-General); 
Sir George Carew, Master of the Ordnance. The 
colonels of foot were Robert, Earl of Sussex, Sir 
Christopher Blount, Sir Thomas Gerrard, and Sir 
Richard Wingfield. The captain of the volunteers 
was Sir Edward Wingfield; and Andrew Ashley 
was Secretary at War, to keep a register of the 
councils: and in these details we see the gradual 
development of that internal order and discipline 
which reached such perfection in more modern 
times. 

The queen’s ships numbered only fourteen, and 
were as follow Royal^ 800 tons, Captain 
Sir Amyas Preston, with the High Admiral on board; 
Repidse^ 700 tons, Captain Sir William Monson, ■with 
'.the Earl of Essex on board; Mary ffmara^ 800, 
tons, Captain the Lord Thomas Howard ; Warspiie^ : 
600 tons, Captain Sir Walter Raleigh; Lim^ 500 
tons, Captain Sir Robert Southwell ; Rainbouf, 500 
tons. Captain Sir Francis Vere ; Nonpareil, 500 tons, 
'Captain Sir Robert Dudley; Captain Sir J, 

I 'Wingfield; Mary Rose, 600 tons, Captain Sir George 
I Carew ; jDreadnmgM, 400 tons, Captain Sir Alexander 
i Cliflbrd; Swifisure^ 400 tons, Captain Sir Robert 
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Cross; Aquittance^ 200 tons, Captain Sir Robert Spain. Every captain bad sailed with sealed orders, 
Mansfield; Crane^ 200 tons, Captain Kmg; C 7 hz- which were not to be opened until they were past 
captain’s name not given. the scene of later days of glory— Cape St ¥mcent— 

The ‘"'instructions to the Captains of Ships/^ &c., and this is the first record in history of English 
for this expedition are not without interest, as ships receiving such orders. On being opened, the 
illustrative of the good order that was to be en- general rendezvous was found to be— Cadiz ! 
forced. Tht Litness, the Truelove^ and the Whelf^ 


First, God was to be served by the use of the three of the swiftest little vessels in the fieet, were 
conimon prayers twice daily ; swearing, brawling, now sent ahead as scouts, under Sir Richard Le vi- 
and diceing were forbidden ; likewise ‘‘picking and son and Sir Christopher Blount, who kept pretty 
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Stealing;” provisions were to be carefully issued, far from the coast ; but succeeded on the loth of 
^ ’and weekly returns sent in. The ships were to be June in capturing three Hamburg fly-boats, which 
washed and cleaned daily ; the fleet to close in at fourteen days before had left Cadiz, where their 
nightfall ; the red cross half-hoisted was the signal skippers reported that all was quiet, and no 
of a council on board the two leading ships ; care attack suspected. ' . 

was to be taken that no jealousy occurred between On the 18th they hailed an Irish ship returning 
the mariners and soldiers; the night-watch to be from Cadiz, whose master reported “that the 
set by sound of drum or trumpet, at eight p.m. ; guns Spaniards lived there in the most tranquil security, 
to be fired and drums beaten in cases of fog ; no He informed them that the port was full of men-ofi 
man to strike his superior officer, under penalty of v/ar, galleys, galleons, and merchantmen, richly 
death ; and no evil rumours to be raised adverse to loaded for the Indies ; and that there were no 
the reputation “ of any officer or gentleman.” forces on the island (De Leon) except the garrison.” 

On the I St of June, 1596, this well-ordered array Flushed with the hopes of conquest and spoil, 
sailed from Plymouth, and ere long a breeze from the fleet bore on, and about daybreak on the 
the north-east brought them off the north cape of morning; of the 2otb of June it was off. Cadiz, 
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where an alarm was speedily given. It had been 
previously arranged by the Council of War that a 
landing should be effected at San Sebastian, to the 
westward of the city; and there the whole fleet 
came to anchor in four squadrons, attended by 
their victuallers and other ships. Armour was 
buckled and matches w'ere blown, and every soldier 
was prepared to land ; but the wind almost blew 
a gale, the sea was running high, and four great 
gdieys were lying off the shore to fire upon their 


meets Cadiz with the iminlaiid of Aiidtliittiit Itt 
castle, built by the Moors, was sfcroisfiy fewtified, 
and four other great bastions defend^ the l»y, 
which is several miles in extent It was considered 
the key of Spain, and was^ one of the three towns 
which, the Emperor Charles ¥v advised his son 
Philip to have ever a watchful eye mpom 
A dash into the harbour l»ii^ determined <»» a 
cx^ntemiioii arose, cuiiously, as to who I# 
the way*.' Assorting his the '&ir| of 
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boats ; so no landing was made, and the day was 
passed in sending messages from ship to ship, 
chiefly borne by Sir Walter Raleigh, concerning 
the course to be next decided upon ; and, in the 
end, the leaders came to the resolution of attacking 
the shipping,’ and making themselves masters of 
the harbour before a landing was attempted. 

The city, it must be borne in mind, is situated 
on the extremHy of a long tongue of land, projecting 
in a north-westerly direction from the Isle of Leon.^ 
At its end the tongue expands a little, and the 
whole of this expansion is occupied by the city. 
This isthmus is so narrow that the waves of the 
Atlantic on one side, and those of the bay on the 
other, reach the walls of the causeway wMch con- 
16 


Essex claimed the honour; to this the admiral 
objected, being aware that if the rash young earl 
failed, the expedition would be futile. Moreover 
the old queen, in her maudlin love for him, had 
strictly forbidden him ‘Ho expose himself to danger, 
but upon great necessity*' — rather odd advice to 
give to a leader of those sword-in-hand days. It 
was ultimately arranged that next morning the ships 
that were the fleetest sailers and drew the lightest 
draught, under Lord Thomas Howard, Raleigh, 
I^Southwell, Vere, Carew, and Cross, with a few 
others, should dash in and perform this service, by 
driving from its moorings the S|^sh fleet of fifty 
sail which lay across the bay. 

With the first blink of dawn and 'with a favourable 
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wind they bore inward^ passing the fire of the 
Muelle de San Felipe, and attacked the Spanish 
fleet '“Here did ever}'' ship strive to be head- 
most,'’ says Sir Walter Raleigh; “but such was the 
narrowness of the channel that neither the admiral 
nor any other ship could pass one by another. 
There was command given that no ship should 
shoot but the queen's, making account that the 
honour would be the greater that was obtained 
by so fewd’ Steering his ship in mid-channel, Sir 
Walter Raleigh ran the bows of the Warspife with 
a terrible crash against one Spanish galleon, and, 
pouring the fire of his forecastle guns upon her, 
drove her from her anchors. Sir Francis Were, 
eager to lead the way on one element as bravely 
as he had ever done on the other, turned the guns 
and small-arms of the Rainbow on the galleys; but 
the latter being anchored under the protection of 
the city batteries, he was very roughly handled till 
Essex stood in to his relief. 

Then it was that several of the Spanish ships 
sought to escape by creeping along shore to the 
bottom of the bay, to where the Isle de Leon is 
joined to the mainland by a bridge, which an old 
work states to have been 700 paces long. This is 
called the San Pedro Channel, an arm of the sea 
with a strong tide running through it It is from 
200 to 300 yards wide, is deep and muddy, and 
nowhere fordable even at the lowest tide. The 
bridge, which consists of five arches, is called the 
Puente de San Pedro ; and the city can never be 
-captured from the land while its inhabitants are 
masters of the bay. By this narrow channel many 
of the Spanish ships escaped, Lediard says, “by the 
help of a machine,” which probably was a draw- 
bridge, till the entrance was made secure by Sir 
John Wingfield, in the Vanguard. 

Meanwhile, many of the great galleons and 
galleys kept their anchorage at the Puntals, re- 
ceiving the broadsides of the English, and returning 
them with interest, till noon; the Earl of Essex, the 
high admiral, and his son, being now in the heat 
of the action, which gradually proved favourable to 
the English. The Spanish ships became so miser- 
ably shattered — ^in some instances masts and bul- 
warks being shot away, two or three port-holes 
beaten into one — ^and so many of their crews were 
killed or wounded, that they became no longer 
either tenable or defensible. So their officers set 
many of them on fire, and scuttled others, sinking * 
them with such precipitation that, though some of 
their men endeavoured to escape to the shore by 
boats, by far the greater number flung themselves 
mto the sea, where some were rescued by the 
English, on their calling for “quarter,” but others. . 


especially the soldiers and cannoniers^;'. who, .were, 
accoutred' ■, with , back, ; "'breast, ' and ' head-pieces," 'of 
iron, .were miserably drowned, some "being sucked' 
into the vortex 'of many'.a sinking ship. ■ ' 

■' 'Amid this 'hurly-burly, the [San RMlipOj of 1,500 
tons, the Spanish admiraFs ship, was blown up — one 
account says by a revengeful Moorish slave, who 
fired the powder-room; another by her own officers, 
rather than let her become the prize of the English — 
but by the explosion she destroyed three great ships 
that lay near her. One English ship was burned, 
and one Dutch, by her own powder, was blown up. 
(“History of Holland,” London, 1705). 

The Dutch by this time, under their admiral, Van 
Duvenwoord, had bravely attacked and carried the 
Puntals; while the Earl of Essex landed a body of 
troops at a point between that place and the city, 
which the ships were now assailing from the sea- 
ward. Sir Francis Vere, in his Commentaries, 
quaintly describes the landing thus : — 

“On the right hand, in an even front, with a 
competent distance betwixt the boats, were ranged 
the two regiments first named” (Essex’s corps and 
his own), “ the other three (being those of Sir 
Christopher Blunt, Sir Thomas Gerrard, and Sir 
Conyers Clifford) on the left, so that every regiment 
and company of men were sorted, together with the 
colonels and chief officers, in nimble pinnaces, 
some at the head and some at the stem, to keep 
good order. The general himself, with his boat, in 
which it pleased him to have me to attend him, 
and some other boatsful of gentlemen adventurers 
and choice persons to attend his person, moved a 
pretty distance before the rest, when, at a signal 
given at a dram from his boat, the rest were to 
follow, according to the measure and time of the 
sound of the said drum, which they were to observe 
in the dashing of their oars ; and to that end there 
was a great silence, as well of warlike instruments 
as otherwise, which order being duly followed, the 
troops came altogether to the shore, and were 
landed (£d, by rowing to the beat of the drum), 
and several regiments embattled in an instant, 
without any encounter at all, the Spaniards, who, 
the day before, had showed themselves with troops 
of horse and foot on that part, as resolved to im- 
peach our landing, being returned to the town.” 

In other words, the troops landed with flying 
colours, and unopposed, half a mile to the east- 
ward of Cadiz, and half that distance from the 
narrow neck of land which connects one portion of 
the Isle de Leon with the other; while the fleet, 
under the Howards, was taking, burning, sinking, 
or driving on shore and utterly destroying, the 
nucleus of the new Armada of Spain ; work which 
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lasted till four in the afternoon, says Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

As the four regiments now landed mustered only 
2^000 men, and the city was strongly fortified by 
walls which extended from sea to sea, it was 
deemed imprudent to attempt anything further 
than the occupation of sufficient ground whereon 
to bivouac; but as the column advanced inland, 
a bolder policy, of which Vere is confessed on all 
hands to have been the suggester, was adopted 
Perceiving that crowds of people on foot and on 
horseback were passing from the island into the 
the town by a road that skirted the opposite side 
of the steep promontory, he urged its immediate 
occupation by a body of troops. Essex instantly 
adopted the advice, and sent the regiments of Clif- 
ford, Blunt, and Gerrard on this service, giving 
them strict orders also “to break down the bridge 
and the engine which had secured the escape of 
the galleys/' and this was all promptly done, while 
at the same time Essex and ¥ere continued to 
advance with something less than a thousand com- 
batants under their orders. 

Among these were Lodovick, Count of Nassau 
(who was afterwards defeated and slain by Don 
Sancho de Avila) ; the Earl of Sussex ; William 
Herbert, son of the Earl of Worcester ; Bourke, an 
Irish chief ; Sir Christopher St Lawrence ; Sir 
Robert Drury, and others, all men of rank, and 
possessed of considerable influence. 

As they drew nearer Cadiz, the Spaniards were 
seen ready to meet them, arrayed in front of the 
ditch, ‘^with cornets, and ensigns displayed, and 
thrusting out some loose horse and foot, as it were 
to provoke a skirmish.’' Essex had never conceived 
that a place so strong by art and nature as the city 
of Cadiz could be reduced in any other manner 
than by a protracted and vigorous siege ; but some- 
how the aspect and conduct of the Spaniards led 
the ardent and energetic Sir Francis Vere to believe 
that the city might be won sooner than they could 
have hoped. If he could possibly help it, the 
attempt should be made without delay. 

These men now standing in battle before the 
ditch,” said he to Essex, will show and make the 
way into the town for us this night if they be well 
handled.” 

In consequence of this, the manner of “handling” 
them was entirely committed to him, and he lost 
no time in issuing his orders, and planning his 
mode of attack- 

The approach to Cadiz in the direction pursued 
by the English was then, and to some extent is still, 
through the midst of a succession of sandy hillocks, , 
well adapted to the purpose of concealing small ! 


1% ' ' 

bodies of troops, though inadequate to mask the 
movements of a large column, Vere formed his 
force into three divisions, the first consisting of aoo 
men, the' sa:ood ■ of 300, and the "'third' of 'Soo. '' 
Led by Sir John Wingfield, the first was ordered 
to assail the Spaniards briskly with pike and mus- 
ket, and engage them in a desultory skirmish. 
The secon 4 under Sir Matthew Moigan, was to 
follow in support at a moderate distance, but on no 
account to close to the front till the proper crisis 
should arrive ; while the third and last, being iind« 
the immediate guidance of Essex and Vere, acted 
as a reserve. Thus it will be seen that Sir Francis 
Vere had rightly understood the relative positions 
of besieged and besiegers. 

When each officer had been fully instructed, Sir 
John Wingfield led on the first division, which, as 
■ Vere expected, was furiously assailed by the Span- 
iards, and fell back in apparent confusion, drawing 
on the pursuers till they reached the hillock wffiere 
Morgan was posted. The second corps instantly 
charged, upon which the garri^n, taken completely 
by surprise, fled with such precipitation that their 
officers were incapable of rallying them, even under 
the guns of the city. They plunged, tumbled, or 
rolled into the ditch, which, though deep and wide, 
was dry; they scrambled in scores up the steep face 
of the unscarped rampart, promptly followed by the 
first and second divisions ; while the men of the re- 
serve, coming on at a rush, had also flung themselves 
into the ditch. One party aided their comrades 
by scaling a portion of the main w^aU, while another 
select band of stormers, under an officer of tried 
courage, poured silently but swiftly along the ditch 
till they came to a place destitute of guards, and 
more than ordinarily accessible. Through this 
they made good their entrance, led by Lieutenant 
Evans, Arthur Savage, and Samuel Bagnal, “who 
bravely leaped from an eminence of a pike's length, 
to be first in the town,” and boldly ad\^ncing to 
the scene of action, speedily cleared the rampart 
^ of its defenders. Pell-mell the assailants now 
i rushed in, with levelled pikes and clubbed muskets; 
l and a fierce hand-to-hand battle raged in all the 
I streets and by-lanes of the city, until the market- 
s place was reached. 

By this time a body of seamen had poured in, 
led by the Howards, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
William Paget, Sir Robert Southwell, Sir , Robert 
Mansel (afterw’'ards vice-admiral under James md 
Charles I), Richard Levison, and Sir Philip Wode- 
house, of Kimberley ; and with them came Sir 
i Edwaxd Hobby, carrying the colours of England 
I Both parties now met in tlie sixeefcs, when a heavy 
I fire was maintained on them from the windows and 
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Iioiisetops. The Casa de Ayuntimiento, or town- leaders as to what was to be done with their new 
•hall, was now stormed by Vere, at the head of 300 conquest. Sir Francis Vere insisted on the good 
men ; he cleared it of a body of the garrison who policy of retaining the town ; and offered, if left 
had taken possession of it, and the market-place with only 4,000 men, to defend it against all the 
was finally scoured j but there Sir John Wingfield, power Of Spain (see Ins Commentaries). But his 
who had bravely performed his part in the assault, wish was not accepted ; and it was resolved in the 
was shot through the head and slain. Savage and end to retire, after demolishing the defences and 
Bagnai, who were covered with wounds and blood, burning the houses. The artillery, stores, and 
were knighted on the spot. general plunder were put on board of the fleet, 

Vere now compelled a more numerous force in which sailed after the troops were re-embarked, and 
the abbey of St Francis to surrender; and so envi- Cadiz was left reduced to a heap of cinders over- 
roned a battalion in Fort San Felipe, that when sum- looking a wreck-strewn shore; for the Duke of 
moned the gates were opened. “Thus, by his good Medina, the Spanish admiral, while the assault was 
conduct/' says Vere's biographer, “ was a conquest at its height, and the town was in the act of being 
secured, the first attainment of which may be captured, had beached a vast number of vessels 
traced to his gallantry ; for except the battalion ; and destroyed them by fire, to prevent them be- 
which followed himself, there were not, within ten ^ coming prizes of the English, 
minutes after the assault, forty men in one mass All on fire for further glory, Essex now proposed 
throughout the entire compass of the city.” to steer for the Azores, and there lie in wait for the 

A contribution was levied upon the inhabitants, East India caracks, on their homeward voyage ; 
and great booty acquired ; but not a single life was but, save Lord Thomas Howard and the Dutch 
taken in cold blood, and no woman had to com- admiral, no officer in the fleet would consent to 
plain of suffering insult from any English seaman such a movement. 

or soldier — a praiseworthy forbearance, rare in those The result of the attack on Cadiz filled Philip of 
days. Under a guard, all the Spanish women Spain with greater fury than ever. Disappointed 
were sent to Santa Maria, a place of safety, in in all his projects for vengeance on the English by 
English ships ; and the men, to the number of invasion, he found himself unable to defend even 
5,000, were disarmed and expelled — a treatment of the shores of Spain. To revenge the losses he 
prisoners of war which is worthy of special remark, had last sustained at Cadiz, and to recover in some 
Many of the ladies quitted Cadiz in their richest measure his tarnished glory, he was determined to 
apparel, with all their jewels on ; while the Earl of make another effort ere the year 1596 came to 

Essex stood in person by the water-side, to see a close, and ordered all his ships to rendezvous 

them safely embarked. Sir Francis Vere tells us in the roads of Lisbon. He hired all the foreign 
that “he got three prisoners worth 10,000 ducats; ships that were in Spanish ports, and embarked on 
one a churchman and President of Contradutation board of them a large body of newly-levied troops, 
of the Indies, the others two ancient knights.” together with a number of Irish refugees, at the 

This admission shows that the old practice, by port of Ferrol, in order to effect a landing in Ireland 

which individuals were allowed to ransom their own or England. But as soon as the fleet sailed, a 
prisoners, was not, as yet, obsolete. tempest scattered it, destroying one-half and render- 

By the capture of Cadiz, the King of Spain lost ing the other completely unserviceable, so that 
in shipping, provisions, and stores, destined for a Philip had to relinquish all ideas of aggression for 
new expedition against England, more than twenty the time ; while Elizabeth, the further to secure 
millions of ducats. Besides the merchantmen, he England against any such attempts for the future, 
lost two great galleons, wffiich were captured with gave orders to strengthen and fortify Sandsfort, 
above 100 brass guns in them, thirteen other men- Portland, Hurst, Southsea, Calshot, St. Andrews, 
of-war, eleven ships freighted for the Indies, and and St. Maiidits. 

eleven for other poits ; and Stow has it that 1,200 About the middle of August, the troops from 
pieces of ordnance were taken or sunk in the sea. Cadiz were disembarked at tlie Downs, near Sand- 
Camden gives the names of sixty English gentle- wich, and were, after the fashion of the times, when 
men who were knighted for bravery on this occasion, standing armies were scarcely known, immediatel}^ 
All the commanders were enriched by plunder, disbanded, save the regiments which Vere had 
with the exception of the Earl of Essex, who brought from the Low Countries, and these were 
appropriated nothing but a noble library which sent back to their original stations ; the remainder 
he found in a public building. returned to their homes, to tell in many a secluded 

A difference of opinion now arose among the English village the story of the capture of Cadiz. , 
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PORTO RICO, 1598, 


One of the most remarkable occurrences of the 
year 1598 was the tenth and last privateering ex- 
pedition of George Clifford, the famous and adven- 
turous Earl of Cumberland, against the Spaniards. 
His father had been raised to an earldom in 1525, 
by Henry VIII., and he was the first English sub- 
ject who ever built a ship so large as 800 tons 
burden ; and this vessel he employed in many 
actions against Spain, particularly in the West 
Indian seas. 

It was in his favour that the venerable Sir Henry 
Lee, of Ditchley — than whom, perhaps, no knight 
of chivalry was more thoroughly imbued by the 
spirit of old romance — resigned, on the 17 th of 
November, 1590, the anniversary of the queen^s 
accession, the office of champion and president of 
a society which he had formed for promoting the 
exercise of arms. 

No European prince ever possessed such vast 
resources as Philip II., of Spain. In addition to his 
Spanish and Italian dominions, the Kingdom of 
Portugal, and the States of the Netherlands, he was 
master of the whole East Indian commerce, and 
reaped the richest harvest of ores from his South 
American mines. But his mighty armaments 
against England, his intrigues with France, and his 
long and aggressive wars in the Low Countries, 
enriched those whom he sought to subdue ; while 
the Spaniards, dazzled by the sight of the precious 
metals, and elated with the idea of vast wealth, 
neglected the agriculture of Spain ; its ingots and 
wedges of gold were no sooner coined than called 
for ; while the interception of his Plate fleets and 
the plunder of his colonies became the incessant 
occupation of the English sea-adventurers, until 
“ Si^anish ” became a term synonymous with money 
or treasure. 

Lord Cumberland's expedition in 1598 was the 
largest he had ever fitted out, and was the greatest 
that any English subject had as yet set upon the 
sea. Several of the fleet were his own vessels, 
equipped entirely by his private purse, and without 
any assistance from the queen. 

Including a vessel called The Old Frigate^ and two 
barges for landing troops, the armament consisted 
of twenty sail. The leading ship, the Scourge of 
Malice^ was commanded by the earl himself as 
admiral ; the Merchant-Royal was commanded by 
Sir John Berkeley, as vice-admiral and lieutenant- 


general There were besides, a noble train erf 
commanders and other gentlemea for the land 

service/ 

On the 6th of March these adventurers sailed 
from Plymouth, to improve their fortiines on the 
high seas and among the Spanish colonies ; md they 
had not long lost sight of the white cliffs of England 
before they received intelligence from a passing sMp 
of five great caracks that were speedily to set sail 
from Spain with more wealthy cargoes than ever 
before had gone to the Indies, and that they were 
accompanied by five-and-twenty vessels bound for 
Brazil In every ship of the squadron tlie most 
active preparations were made for meeting and at- 
tacking them, but made in vain; for the Spaniards 
had no sooner heard that Lord Cumberland was 
on the sea, than caravels of advice ran along the 
coast to prevent all ships of importance leaving 
their harbours. So the earl, who does not seem 
to have been particular as to what flag a ship 
carried, had to console himself by taking a Ham- 
burger laden with com, copper, and powder, and a 
French vessel laden with salt. 

Finding that it was in vain to wait for the caracks 
or the Brazilian slnps, the earl bore on with his 
whole fleet for the South Cape, capturing on the 
way ** two Flemmings ” laden with com. In a few 
days he was off the Canary Isles, and effected a land- 
ing on Ijinzerota, which is thirty-six miles long by 
fifteen broad, and contains several volcanoes. He 
anchored his whole fleet in the roadstead, which 
lies on the south-east of the island. In this soli- 
tary part of the world, a wealthy Spanish mar(|uis 
had built for himself a strong castle of stone, de- 
fended by ramparts and brass cannon, flanked, and 
situated in a good position. In this place he had 
200 guards and servants. This retinue enabled 
him to tyrannise like a petty king over all the in- 
habitants of the isle and of the adjacent one, o! 
Fuerteventura, from which it is separateci by the 
channel DeBocagna. 

Sir John Berkeley advanced against this strong- 
hold at the head of 600 pikemen and musketeers ; 
and though twenty men might have held the keep 
against them, as the entrance was in the 'upper 
s&ry, by ladders which were drawn in, the little 
garrison abandoned it, and ran like bucks, leaving 
it: a fwey to the English, so 'terrible was the very 
name of the English to them that time.” 
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The arms of the natives were lances and stones. 
When a musketeer levelled his weapon at them, 
they threw themselves flat on the ground, and the 
moment he fired, they sprang up, hurled their 
missiles, and fled. The town, consisting of a hun- 
dred houses, roofed with canes and mud hardened 
in the sun, was pillaged of all that was worth 
taking; and also **an old tattered church,” which 
had an altar at one end, 
but was without chan- 
cel or vestry. Sailing 
thence on the 21st of 
April, on the 23rd of 
May the fleet was off 
Dominica and the Vir- 
gin Isles, where the 
earl remained a month. 

He landed, mustered ail 
his men, and announc- 
ed to them that his 
next desire was to cap- 
ture San Juan de Porto 
E-ico, the attempt in 
which Drake had failed 
so recently, and the in- 
t^igence was greeted 
tgr reftemted cheers* 

On the 6th of June 
Me was off this island, 
wMeh is the most east- 
ern of the Great An- 
tifles, and his plan of 
attack differed from 
that of Drake. He 
landed 1,000 men at a 
considerable distance 
from the town; and, 
seizing a negro, ^^w’^ho 
was half frightened to 
death, for their guide,” 
marched towards it. 

Both the earl and Sir 
John Berkeley were 
in complete armour. Their way, we are told, 
was by steep cliffs and rugged rocks, till they 
reached an arm of the sea about a musket-shot in 
breadth, which separated them from the town, and 
where they found themselves exposed to the fire of 
a fort. 

Opposite, on a slope, rose San Juan, on an isle, 
or isthmus rather, about half a league long, “ fairly 
built, neat, and strong, after the Spanish manner. 
It had several large streets, was bigger than Ports- 
mouth, w^as more agreeable to the eye, and had a 
good monastery and a cathedral - but what dimin- 
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ished from the whole was the want of glass, as they 
had only canvas or wooden shutters in their 
windows” {*‘x\tlas Geographus,” London, 1717). 
Its port was deemed by the Spaniards as the key 
of South America. 

Cumberland’s force was without boats by which 
to cross the little strait, and for a time he 
and his other captains were much perplexed, till 

a communication was 
discovered ''between 
the ^ city and, the ..main-' 
.land, ' by" means:,, of 
narrow , ;, causeway , that 
led" 'to', a, ''bridge' which''' 
waS'' drawn ,iip'. "Be-" 
yond this bridge was a 
strong barricade, and 
higher up was the fort, 
whence the Spaniards 
swept the causeway 
with ordnance and 
small - arms. This 
causeway was so rouglr 
and difficult to traverse, 
that the English pre- 
ferred to wade through 
the sea by the side of it 
A very dark night 
had succeeded a hot 
and brilliant day, when 
the attack was resolved 
on, “ and though the 
earl was carried away 
very ill, by a fall from 
the causeway into the 
sea, when the weight 
and encumbrance of 
his armour nearly 
drowned him,” his sol- 
diers pressed on with 
ardour, passed the draw- 
bridge in the sea, which 
came up 'to their' 'waist- „ 
belts, and assailed the gate of the barricade with 
their bills and hatchets ; but so stout was the resist- 
ance of the Spaniards, and so heavy their fire upon 
the English, who were compelled to fight in the 
water, that the assailants were forced to retire. 

The next attack was attended with better suc- 
cess; and, flushed with rumours of the gold mines 
that were alleged to be in the rocky parts of the 
isle, and the precious ore found in the sand of its 
rivers, Cumberland’s men advanced with fresh 
ardour. While a party of musketeers, levelling 
their weapons over rocks or their rests, picked off 
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which was composed of pikemen and musketeers, 
was set ashore on the other side, midway between 
the fort and town. Finding their retreat about to 
be cut off, the garrison of the former were com- 
pelled, after a sharp resistance, to abandon it, and 
feE back on the town ; but this they soon after 
deserted- 

Ei Moro, a place of great strength, together with 
the strong castle in the western part of the town, 
and a third fort between it and the Moro, all 
surrendered in quick succession to the adventurous 
earl, who then found himself in undisturbed pos- 
session of the place. 

He now resolved to retain it, to increase its 
fortifications, and to make it a point whence fleets 
might cruise against the Spaniards, now deemed, 
as the Scots had been for centuries, the natural 
enemies of England. This plan met with the 
warm approval of his followers; and a roll was 
prepared of those who volunteered to remain there 
as the nucleus of an English colony and garrison. 
In furtherance of this great scheme, the earl 
ordered all the Spanish inhabitants to depart to 
‘ other isles, notwithstanding the offers they made 
him af rich goods and gold and silver plate, to be 
‘ p€^p|leri to remain. 

I .^1 an unforeseen misfortune came, in the form 
;0f ii #ead!jr sickness that decimated his slender 
Of the 1,000 men who landed, Camden 
that 700 died, exclusive of those slain by 
l^;S|miiiards, This mortality so scared the sur- 
who were led to expect the same fate, that 
all: resolved to quit the island as speedily as 
possible. The earl wished, ere doing so, to 
make some profitable terms with the Spaniards for 
ita tansom. To these proposals they pretended 
to Esten, and several messages passed between 
them and the earl ; but the negotiations pro- 
ceeded so slowly that he began after a time to 
pm:eiye that they were only seeking to delay till 
death had further weakened his force, and to 
su^ct that they had some treacherous design 
on foot 

While these negotiations were pending, there 
came into the harbour of San Juan a caravel from 
Margarita, an island of Venezuela, in theCaribbean 
Sea, with passengers bound for Spain ; and these 
were very much surprised to find the island of 
Porto Rico in possession of the English. In the 
caravel the earl found pearls to the value of a 
thousand ducats ; and learning from her crew that 
the pearl-chest at Margarita was very slenderly 
guarded, he sent three snips of his fleet to^seize it. 
Ill the rich pearl-fishery there the Spaniards em- 


ployed vast numbers of negroes from Guinea ; and 
Lait records that they forced these wretched slaves 
to siich excessive labour, that many killed them- 
selves in despair, whEe others were drowned and 
maimed by sharks. But great though the prize 
looked for at Margarita, the earl’s ships were 
driven back by adverse winds, and he, now be- 
coming more than ever convinced that the Spaniards 
of the captured island had some ulterior and, per- 
haps, savage ends in view, sailed from Porto Rico 
with less than half his fleet, in search of fortune else- 
where, leaving Sir John Berkeley with the other 
half of his armament, and full power to act in his 
absence. 

The separation took place on the 14th August 
The earl hoped to be in time to intercept the 
Mexican home-fleet, or some of the East Indian 
caracks off the Azores, but he came there too late, 
luckily for himself perhaps, as but a few days before 
his arrival at Flores, no less than twenty-nine large 
Spanish men-of-war had been there. How long 
Sit John stayed at Porto Rico after the earl is 
uncertain, and what terms he made with the 
colonists are unknown ; but after a dreadful storm, 
in which all their vessels nearly perished, and were 
severely damaged, the fleet was reunited at Flores, 
and eventually returned to England in the month 
of October. 

The earl held possession of Porto Rico for only 
forty days, but in that time he collected and 
brought away a vast quantity of hides, ginger, and 
sugar ; eighty pieces of cannon ; some ammunition ; 
the bells of the churches ; and a thousand duca- 
toons' worth of pearls. This is the general account 
given of the results of the expedition ; but it is 
supposed that, as a matter of fact, he collected 
a much greater quantity of plunder, in the form 
of ingots and gold dust 

He lost only sixty men at the storming of Porto 
Rico ; but forty were drowned in The Old Frigate, 
in a storm off IJshant 

The character of the Earl of Cumberland, is 
tersely summarised by an old naval historian, 
who speaks of him as man of admirable 
qualities, both in civil and military affairs. He 
knew as well how to fight as to govern, and had 
virtues capable of rendering him equally illustrious 
both in war and peace. He was so excellent a 
person that it can hardly be said what was lacking 
in him, and yet he had one very considerable want, 
viz., a steady gale of good fortune; and, considering 
the vast expenses he was at, in building, hiring, 
and furnishing ships, it is a question whether his 
expeditions increased his estate.” His earldom 
became extinct in the year 1643 
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the Spanish caxmoniers at their guns, another, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

IN THE BAY OP CEZIMBEA,' l6o2. 


The last bur one important event in the long and 
Stirling reign of Elizabeth was the great sea-fight in 
the roadstead of Cezimbra, between her ships and 
those of the Spaniards. A rich carack of which 
the former were in pursuit had taken shelter there. 

“ The harbour/^ says Hume, was guarded by 
a castle ; there were eleven galleys stationed in it 
and the militia of the country, to the number of 
20,000 men, appeared in arms upon the shore; yet, 
notwithstanding these obstacles, and others derived 
from the winds and tides, the English squadron 
broke into the harbour, dismounted the guns of 
the castle, sunk, burned, or put to flight the gal- 
leys, and obliged the carack to surrender. They 
brought her home to England, and she was valued 
at a million of ducats; a sensible loss to the 
Spaniards, and a supply still more important to 
Elizabeth.'V 

The details of this gallant sea-fight, as given by 
one of the commanders, and other authorities, are 
as follow:-- 

To prevent the Spaniards from invading the coast 
of Ireland, the queen fitted out a squadron (h eight 
ships of war, which she placed under the command 
of Monson and Levison, who, since the death 
of Drake and Hawkins, were deemed the most 
skilful officers in the English navy. These vessels 
were the Repulse^ Sir Richard Levison, Admiral ; the 
Garland^ Sir William Monson, Vice-Admiral ; the 
Defiance^ Captain Gore ; the Maty Rase, Captain 
Slingsby ; the Warspite, Captain Sommers ; the 
Dreadnought, Captain Manwaring ; the Adventure, 
Captain Trevor; and an English caravel, Captain 
TawkelL 

The Dutch had promised to aid the queen with 
twelve ships of war, that together they might scour 
the seas and molest the Spaniards. The new ex- 
pedition was prepared in great haste, so much so, 
that the squadron was not fully equipped either 
with men, ammunition, or provisions ; when, on the 
19th of March, 1602, Sir Richard Levison set sail 
with five vessels, leaving his vice-admiral, Monson, 
with three, to await the arrival of the Hollanders. 
Ere the latter arrived, and three days after Levison^s 
departure, Sir William received a dispatch from the 
queen to go to sea with all speed, as she had 
received tidings that the Plate fleet was off the Isle 
of Terceira. 

Sir William put to sea, with the Garland and two 


other ships, on the 26th of March, and stood down 

the Channel 

The queen's intelligence had been true, m the 
fleet had been at Terceira, which is the central 
island of the group named the Azores, bill lad 
shaped its course to Spain. On the voyage they 
were met by Sir Richard Levison, who, thcmgl tht 
Spaniards mustered thirty-eight ait, bravely allacl:^ 
them ^ with' his five. But' 'being without Moa»op% 
vessels, and still more the twelve Hollanders^ his 
. bravery was exerted in vain, and he was beaten off, 
while the Plate fleet stood on its homeward course. 
Levison was naturally exasperated with the Hol- 
landers for their delay, by which so much treasure 
escaped him. He now steered towards the Rock of 
IJsbon, which had been previously appointed by him 
as the place where, he and Monson were toreniiei:*' 
vous ; but Sir William having spent fourteen 
cruising off the coast of Portugal, and seeing nothing 
of him, stood around the South Cape, ** where he 
was likewise frustrated of a most pleasing expecta- 
"tion.’*' : ■ ' ' . 

He came in sight of some ships, %vhich showed 
the Scottish and French colours. These were 
merchantmen from San Lucar, where, as the 
Scottish skippers reported, there were five great 
galleons ready to sail with the next tide for India. 
They also told him that three days before two 
others had sailed, having on board Don Pedro de 
Valdez, the Governor of Havannah, and his retinue 
— the same Don Pedro who held a command in 
the Great Armada, and had been prisoner of war 
in England in 15 8S. 

These two ships ivere met one night by Captain 
Sommers, in the Warspite; but, in consequence of 
the extreme darkness, and perhaps of their own 
strength, no engagement ensued. 

This news of the five galleons at San Lucar, 
made Sir William Monson steer in the direction 
where he would be most likely to meet with them ; 
and, in a shorter time than he anticipated, he dis- 
covered five ships, which he conceived to be, from 
I the size and number, the identical galleons be was 
in quest of. But he was again doomed to disap- 
pointment, for on coming within gunshot they 
; showed their colours, and proved to be Englisk 
I Next day he captured a Spanish Indianan ; 
j he had brtter been without her, for she 
! brought him so &r to the leeward that the same 
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night the five galleons passed to windward ” un- 
seen, and not above eight leagues off, as he was 
informed by the skipper of an English pinnace. 

These misfortunes,” says Lediard, “ lighting 
upon Sir Richard first and Sir William after, might 
have been sufficient reasons to discourage them; but 
they, knowing the accidents of the sea, and that For- 
tune could laugh as well as weep, and having good 
ships under foot, their men sound and in health, 
did not doubt that some of the wealth which the 
two Indies sent yearly to Spain would yet fall to 
their share.” 

On the ist of June, the squadron, now united, 
was hovering off the Rock of Lisbon, as tliiat round 
promontory in which the ridge of Cintra ends is 
named by seamen. There they captured two Eas- 
terlings; and while overhauling their cargoes, they 
descried a caravel coming round Cape Espichel, a 
headland twenty-one miles south-west of Lisbon. 
She proved to be English, and reported to Sir 
Richard Levison that large carack, of 1,600 
tons, was just arrived at Cezimbra, near St Ubes, 
from the East Indies, richly laden ; and that there 
were eleven galleys in the same harbour, three of 
them Portuguese, under the command of Don Fred- 
erick Spinola, to cruise against the Dutch,” Her 
master added that he had been sent with this message 
by the captains of the Nonpareil and Dreadnought^ 
who were thereabout, looking out for the admiral. 

With cheers and joy this news was received. 
Sir Richard immediately signalled Sir William to 
^and on with him, and, lest the signs should not 
be discerned, sent the caravel with a message to 
bear up for the roads of Cezimbra; but before 
they had rounded Cape Espichel night had closed 
in, and nothing took place but the exchange of 
a few cannon-shot between the admiral and the 
galleys of Spinola, who is called by Rymer a 
Genoese. 

On the 2nd of June, when day dawned, every 
man looked out early for what ships of Her Majesty 
were in sight,” and there were but five — the 
(having the admiral on board, as the 
had become leaky, and been sent to England), the 
Garland^ the Nonpareil^ the Dreadnought^ and the 
Adventure, besides the two Easterlings, with prize- 
crews on board. 

A council, at which all the captains were present, 
was held on board the Warspite, and it lasted the 
most part of the day. Some alleged that it was 
impracticable to cut out the carack, defended as 
she was by eleven galleys, and lying close under 
the guns of the castle of Cezimbra ; but Sir William 
Monson urged so vigorously that the attempt should 
be made — an attempt which he affirmed would be 


crowmed with brilliant success — that it was resolved 
to make an attack next day, in the following 
manner. 

He and Sir Richard w^ere to come to anchor 
as near the carack as they could venture ; the rest 
to keep under sail, and ply up and down without 
anchoring. Sir William , Monson, ■ we ' are told, w^as 
glad of this opportunity of having vengeance on 
these same galleys, hoping to requite the slavery 
they had put him to when he was a prisoner in one 
of them.” 

He now sailed a league in front of the squadron, 
with his colours flying in defiance of the galleys. 
The Marquis of Santa Cruz and Frederick Spinola, 
the former general of the Portuguese, and the 
latter of the Spanish galleys, accepted the challenge, 
and came out to light him ; but we are told that, 

being within shot, they were diverted (from their 
purpose) by one John Bedford, an Englishman, 
who pretended to know the force of the ship, and 
Sir William, who commanded her.” 

The town of Cezimbra lies at the bottom of a 
bay which affords excellent anchorage. It was 
then, as now, built of stone ; and near it was the 
ancient fort or castle still named the Cavallo, 
strong, spacious, and then well mounted with 
heavy ordnance. On the summit of the hill be- 
hind it was an old priory, the situation of which, 
with cannon, rendered it impregnable, and able to 
command the town, the castle, and the roadstead. 
Close to the shore, and under the guns of the 
Cavallo, lay the rich carack, which was the obj ect 
of so mucli warlike solicitude. 

The eleven galleys had secured themselves beside 
a small neck of rock on the western part of the 
roads, anchored side by side, with the stems out- 
ward, to play upon the English as they entered; 
for each galley carried a very large cannon in her 
lofty beak, besides four other pieces in the prow 
below it; and they ^vere secure from the fire of tlie 
English till the latter were under that of the castle 
and town. So advantageously were they placed 
that, as the captain of one of them confessed after 
his capture, their officers confidently expected with 
their great guns to sink the English easily. The 
latter saw vast quantities of tents pitched near the 
shore, and troops, as we have said, to tlie number 
of 20,000 men, under the Conde de Vitageria, 
were mustered there. Boats were seen passing all 
day long between the carack and the town. At 
first it was supposed the Spaniards were unloading 
her ; but instead of this, they were filling her with 
men and ammunition. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 3rd of June, 
the admiral fired a gun and ran his ensign to the 
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mainmast-liead ; Sir William Monson responded by 
another, and displayed his colours at the foretop- 
mast-head, while the squadron stood in towards the 
point of attack. The vice-admiral was the stemmost 
ship ; and each vessel as she entered the roadstead 
had to fight her guns on both sides at once, as they 
had to encounter the fire of the town, the castle, 
the galleys, and the carack. 

The vice-admiral himself relates that, when he 
entered the action, he strove to luff up as near the 
shore as he could, when he came to anchor, plying 
both his broadsides the while; and by that time 
the fire of the leading ships had battered the 
galleys, torn up the benches, freeing in vast num- 
bers the slaves, who were usually chained There- 
to, but who were now seen throwing themselves 
into the sea, and swimming towards the English 
ships. 

The battle in the roadstead lasted till five oTlock 
in the afternoon, and by that time the galleys were 
rowed from side to side of the harbour, making 
desperate efforts to avoid the fire of the ship of the 
vice-admiral, which he had anchored so skilfully 
tliat Sir Richard Levison ** came on board him and 
openly, in the view and hearing of the whole ship's 
company, embraced him, and told him that he had 
won his heart for ever.*' 

Levison's ship was less skilfully handled, for, 
by the negligence of her master, or some other 
cause, she failed to anchor at the place intended ; 
and falling away to leeward, was ultimately carried 
by wind and tide, not only out of the action, but 
actually out of the harbour, and could not be 
brought in again till next day. 

This circumstance enraged Sir Richard, who put 
himself on board the Dreadrioiight^ and had an- 
chored her near the vice-admiral, about two in the 
afternoon. 

Three hours afterwards it was resolved to parley 
with the enemy, and orders were issued to all the ' 
ships to cease firing, till the English messenger 
returned. The man selected for the service was a 
merchant captain, named Sewell, who had escaped 
and swum off from the galleys (after having been 
four years a prisoner in one), as many other 
Christians and Turks did, when chance shots had 
freed them of their fetters ; for by this time the 
galleys, on whose strength the defence had mainly 
rested, were some in flames, with their wretched 
crews on board, others were knocked to pieces, 
and had their benches covered by bloody corpses, 
and some had slipped their cables and fled. 

Sewell was to intimate that the English had full 
possession of the roadstead ; that the fort could not 
withstand their ordnance, nor the carack eitbex, 


and that unless the latter was given up ttfec 
Spaniards “were to expect all die cruelty and 
rigour that a conqueror could inflict upon his 
enemy/' ■ 

After some conference, the officer commanding 
in the carack said that he would send some 
gentlemen of quality on board with commissioti 
to treat, and desired that some of the mnk 
from the English might repair to Mm for the mm 
purpose.” 

The Spanish cavalieis came on board 

where the admiial and Sir Wiliam ' 

were awaiting the return of Captain Sewell^ l»t 
they had immediately to return to the eaittiCkr'im 
board of which an uproar had taken pkee, m mt 
party there proposed to yield her up, and another 
wished to set her on fire. On learning this. Sir 
William Monson lowered himself into his barge, 
and instantly boarded her. 'VVhen on deck, he 
was recognised by several Spanish gentlemen, who 
had known him when he was a prisoner of war 
among them. 

The captain of the camck was Bqn Bi^o 
Lobo, a hidalgo of noble birth. He came down 
into the waist, and between him and Sir William 
there followed a conference in the Portuguese lan- 
guage. He proposed to give up the cargo, pro- 
vided he was permitted to retain the crew, with 
their arms, and the ship with her ordnance, and 
her colours flying. But these terms Sir William 
rejected, adding that he “would never permit a 
Spanish flag to be borne in presence of the queen's 
ships, unless it were disgracefully over the poop;” 
a reply the exact significance of which is not very 
clear in the present day, as it is there the colours 
are now shown on the jack-staffi 

It was ultimately arranged to yield her up, and 
that the castle of Cezimbra should not fire on the 
English ships while they jode in the bay ; and that 
night Sir William had the Captain Don Juan and 
many other Spanish gentlemen at supper in his 
cabin, where they had music, mirth, and pleasure. 

In the beginning nearly of this engagement, the 
Portuguese galleys, under Santa Cruz, took to 
flight ; the Spanish, under Spinola, fought bravely, 
on which in very shame the former returned to 
their stations ; but had the English fleet possessed 
sufficient boats, they had all been taken or burned. 
One of them was named the Zeva^ in which Sir 
William Monson had been a prisoner in 1591, 
'Hie loss of the Spaniards in the castle, 
galleys is unknown, but they were $0 full of men 
that it must have been considetable, while the Ic^ 

1 of the English was most trivial— only twelve Mllrf 
i and wounded, chiefly on lx»id the Garlmd Sir 
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WiEiam had the left wing of his doublet caxried 
away fey a ball, from %rhich we may infer that he 
did not fight in armour. The next day the squad- 
ron sailed for England, bringing with it the 
carack, which had wintered in the Mosambique 
Channel, “where 600 of her crew had died of 
disease, and only twenty survived to see Europe ; 
and they had suffered many calamities and misfor- 
tunes, before they unluckily came to anchor in the 
harbour of Cezimbra. 


would have put him to death, had he not, with the 
aid of his sister, escaped by a window, and fled to 
Italy ; but his patent as Governor of Malacca was 
confiscated, and he was reduced to penury. 

Thirteen years afterwards, in 1615, he was 
wandering about London, when he suddenly be- 
thought him of Sir William Monson, who inte- 
rested himself in his behalf with the Archduke and 
the Infanta, who restored to him his rank and pro- 
perty ; the poor gentleman,” concludes Sir Wil- 


. , 
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ATtACK ON CEZIMBRA {seepage 190}. 


Carack^ or carraca, was the name usually given 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese to the vessels 
they sent to Bra2il and the Indies ; they were large, 
round-built, and adapted alike for battle and bur- 
den, They were narrower above water than below, 
and had sometimes seven or eight, decks, and were 
capable of carrying 2,000 tons and 2,000 men. 
Similar ships were used by the Knights of Rhodes 
and the Genoese. 

The Viceroy of Portugal, Don Christoval de 
Moro, was indignant and infuriated by the capture 
of this particular carack, under the guns of Cezim- 
‘bra, those of elaven galleys, and in the lace of 
80,000 troops. 

He made a prisoner cf Don Diego Lqbo> and 


liam, ‘'being thus tossed by the waves of cala- 
mity from one country to another, and never find- 
ing likelihood of rest till now (when) Death, that 
masters all men, cut him short just as he was pre- 
paring his journey to Spain. And this was the end 
of an unfortunate and gallant young gentleman, 
whose deserts were worthy of a better reward, if 
God was pleased to afford it to him.” 

But Sir William Monson had not seen the last of 
the roads of Cezimbra. He had barely cast anchor 
in Plymouth Sound when he was summoned to the 
presence of Queen Elizabeth, who had a long 
conference with him, in presence of die High 
Admiral, her treasurer, and secretary, concerning 
the defence of the coast of Ireland, and certain 
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in person ; Mary Rose^ 600 tons and 250 men, 
Captain I'revor j Dreadnought, 400 tons and 200 
men, Captain Cawfield ; Adventure, 250 tons and 
120 men, Captain Norris ; Answer, 200 tons and 
100 men, Captain Bredgate ; Quittance, 200 tons 
and ICO men, Captain Browne; LMs Whelp, 200 
tons and 100 men, Captain May. With these were 
the Paragon, a merchant ship, and a small caravel. 

On the 31st of August he sailed from Plymouth, 
and encountered much rough weather, but pre- 
ferred to keep at sea rather than return. He 
reached the Groyne, and found the Spanish squad- 
ron had left that place, under the Sag of Don 
Diego de Borachero, for Lisbon. He dispatched 
the little caravel to the Bayona Isles, a number of 
insular rocks at the entrance of the Bay of Bayonne^ ^ 
off the Galician coast, to gather intelligeiH^ ; and ^ 

17 


On the night of the 26th September he saw a 
light upon the sea, and, thinking it might come 
from the fleet of St. Thomas or the Brazils, he gave 
immediate chase, and on hailing the vessels in the 
gloom, he suddenly found by their great size and 
number that he was among the armada of Don 
Diego, with only the Adventure and Whelp in his 
company, the rest of his squadron having been 
scattered four nights before in a storm. He com- 
pelled a Spanish prisoner to respond to the hailing 
of his countrymen, but the wind was so high that 
they could not hear him. 

ilie Adventure was now discovered lo be an 
English ship ; she was fired ui>on, and had ntonf 
of her men killed and wounded ; but wtAthe 
Drminmgkim^ WMp, pamd right' tlmogli 'die 
enem/s fleet* with their pCK>p lanterns lighted# and 
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armaments which the indefatigable Spaniards were 
again collecting at the Groyne ; and it was resolved 
that he should at once sail, with what would now 
be called a fleet of observation, to watch that place, 
and not leave the coast of Spain until he saw 
the object of those preparations. If they proved 
to be simply for defence, and not invasion, he was 
then to join the Dutch fleet at the Rock of Lis- 
bon. On receiving his final orders, he repaired to 
Plymouth, and took command of his squadron. It 
consisted of ten sail, as follows ; — The Swiftsure, 
of 400 tons and 200 men, commanded by himself 


there she saw the Spanish fleet, consisting of 
twenty-four sail ; and her captain learned from the 
crew of a boat he captured diat they ware m the 
look-out for tlie English. 

Pursuing a ship, with the DrmdmugMi, into the 
roads of Cezimbra, he cannonaded the castle, tad 
fired on in return, and captured a caravei Imt 
afterwards dismissed her. Sailing mm more to 
the Rock, he could see nothing of die Dutdi ite* 
without a junction with which it would hwe ten 
^ perilous, with so small a squadron, to engage llto 
1 Spaniards. ^ 
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wteti day broke tbey were far ahead of the. 
Spaniards, who immediately made all sail in chase, 
and their leading ships soon overtook the Whdp 
and opened their guns upon her. 

Then it was, as Sir William relates of himself, 
that, resolving not to see even a pinnace of Her 
Majesty ^s so lost, if he could rescue her with 
the hazard of his life, though it was much against 
the persuasions of his master and company/^ he 
shortened sail and ordered the Whdp to lie her 
course, while he prepared to engage the three lead- 
ing ships of the enemy. 

On perceiving by this movement how reckless 
was the bravery of Monson, the Spanish admiral, 
to the astonishment of the English, bred a gun as 
a signal for his fleet to follow him, and sheering off, 
stood in shore. 

Monson now bore up for the South Cape, in hope 
to meet the San Domingo fleet of richly-laden 
merchantmen, but it had escaped him by passing 
two days before; and on the 21st of October, 
descrying a great galleon of the King of Spain, he 
gave immediate chase to her, though she steered 
for shelter in shore, and at length came to anchor 
under the guns of the castle situated on Cape St 
Vincent, a rocky promontory, forming the most 
western point of Portugal and at the same time 
also of Europe, 

His boarders were all ready with pike, and bill, 
and axe, but he failed to board her, ‘‘through the 
fear and cowardliness of the man at the helm, who 
bore up” when he was ready to do so ; and the 
light that ensued was long, sharp, and dangerous, 
though not a shot was exchanged till they were 
only the ships’ length apart. 

The castle, which was one of great strength, was 
playing upon Monson’s ship, and its cannon so 
battered and rent her that he says “a team of 
oxen might have crept through her under the half- j 


deck,” He had seven men slain by one shot 
alone. He had others killed and many more 
wounded, as he had to encounter both the galleon 
and the fortress; and this unequal conflict he 
maintained in sight of a Spanish squadron, under 
Sirriago, that lay to the westward of the cape, and 
several English men-of-war that lingered to the 
eastward, but dared not attempt his rescue, ‘‘ for 
fear of the castle.” 

He continued the battle till nightfall, and then, 
to elude the fleet that lay to the westward Waiting 
to capture him, and to seek for better fortune, he 
sailed for the island of Terceira ; but when within 
fifty leagues of it he was long becalmed. Theh, 
finding that provisions were failing him, and that 
one of his masts, which had been wounded, went 
overboard, with the first suitable breeze he bore up 
for England; and in this crippled condition reached 
Plymouth on the 20th of November, 1602, where 
he found that the Dreadnought^ Adventure, and 
Marj Dose, with nearly all their crews dead or sick, 
had preceded him. 

Sir William Monson tells us that he was the 
general (by which he means admiral) of the last 
fleet of Queen Elizabeth, and adds that lie had 
served her from the beginning of the Spanish wars ; 
having, when a youth, been at the capture of the 
first Spanish prize that was brought into an English 
port, and which was taken with the loss of 
twenty-five men killed and fifty wounded. She 
was afterwards manned as a ship of wax against 
the Spaniards, and named the Commander. She 
belonged to Sir George Carew, then Governor of 
the Isle of Wight. 

At the death of Elizabeth her fleet consisted of 
forty-two sail, ranging from the Triumph, of i,ooq 
tons and 500 men, down to the Tennj Dose, hoy, 
of 80 tons and 8 men, and the Squint, of 20 tons 
and 2 men, when in harbour. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

SEA-FIGHT WITH THE TURKS OFF CAGLIARI, 16 1 y. 


The year 1603 saw the peaceful accession of 
James VI. of Scotland to the English throne. 
This pedantic monarch had none of those qualities 
that distinguished his ancestors, but the union of 
the crowns in his person was a great benefit to tbe 
people of Great Britain. Never more on British 
soil could there be such battles as Bannockburn or 


Flodden, fought by rival monarchs. Nor was there 
need for the future to keep watch and ward along 
the border-side by tower and beacon ; while, as 
subjects of the same king, the moss-troopers of both 
countries had to cease their raids and predatory 
warfare. But civil wars were to come, and English- 
men and Scotsmen were yet, unhappily, fated to 
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meet each other in battles that were fierce and 
bloody, when armies had taken the form of divisions 
and brigades, regiments and companies, according 
to the tactics of the present time. - 

On the 1 2th of Aprih 1606, the Union Jack — the 
dag that has waved in so many bloody and victorious 
battles by sea and shore —first made its appearance. 
From Rymer’s '' Foedera,” and the Annals of Sir 
James Balfour, Lord Lyon King at Arms, we learn 
that some differences having arisen between ships 
of the two countries at sea. His Majesty ordained 
that new j^ag be adopted, with the crosses of St 
Andrew and St George interlaced, by placing the 
latter fimbriated on the blue flag of Scotland as the 


gauntlets on his hands. The armour of Sir Horace. 
Vere, a plain suit in the Tower, is, however, com^ 
plete from head to heel, and is about the date of 
1606. 

It was now begun to be found that good bufl 
leather would, of itself, resist the cut of a sword, and 
was thus adopted as the dress for lightly-armed 
cavalry j so armour was now beginning to termi- 
nate “ in the same materials with which it began — 
the skins of animals, or leather^' (Grose’s Military 
Antiquities”). 

To the rest for the musket or matchlock, there 
was added to the equipment of the musketeer in 
the time of James a long blade, for his defence 
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ground thereof. This flag ail ships were to carry 
at their main-top; but English ships were to dis- 
play St. George’s red cross at their stern, and the 
Scottish the white saltire of St Andrew. The Union 
Jack, however, was not adopted by the troops of either 
country till their Parliamentary union, in 1707. In 
Munro’s account of the expedition with Mackay’s 
regiment in Denmark, he states that in 1626 the 
Scots in the Danish army persisted in carrying 
their national flag, and refused to place the Danish 
cross upon it. 

The arms and armour of the time of James were 
little more than a continuation of those of Elizabeth;^ 
but the increasing use of fire-arms, and the im- 
provements thereon, brought mail more into dis- 
repute, so that by the close of his reign that of 
the heaviest cavalry terminated at the knees. In 
Drayton’s Polyolbion,” Henry Prince of Wales 
appears in armour only to the waist, with a 
plumed and visored basinet beside him, and steel 


after he had fired. This was called a Swedish 
feather, or hog’s bristle.” It was originally a 
Swedish invention, and was put by the musketeer 
to the same use that the English archers were wont 
to put their pointed stakes in the days of Cressy 
and Agincourt. 

In this reign we first read of the simple militarr 
mourning which is in use to the present day. 
Colonel Mimro, in his Expedition,” mentions that 
when Captain Learmonth, of Mackay’s Highlanderfj 
died of his wounds at Hamburg, in 1627, ‘'for hu 
sake, and in remembrance of his worth and valour, 
the whole offlcers of the regiment did weare a black 
mourning ribband.” 

Save the expedition under Sir Robert Mansell to 
Algiers — an abortive affair, which covered the 
Government with ridicule — no warlike event of 
importance marked the reign of the peaceful and 
pedantic James I. of Great Britain > though there 
occurred a sea-fight off tlie Isle of Sardinia, between 
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one English merchant ship and no less than six 
Turkish men-of-war, which made much noise, in the 
year i6 1 6. 

Two accounts of this spirited battle were pub- 
lished: one by the English captain, in the following 
year, and dedicated to Henry Stuart, the young 
Prince of Wales; and the other by John Taylor, the 
'‘water poet,” an author now little known, though 
a note to the ''Dunciad^' states that “ he wrote 
fourscore books in the reigns of James and 
Charles I.” 

Towards the close of December, 1616, the ship 
Dolphin^ of London, Captain Edward Nichoils, left 
Zante, one of the Ionian Isles, with a full cargo for 
the Thames. She was a craft of 220 tons, or there- 
about; her crew consisted of thirty-six men and 
two boys; and she was armed with nineteen pieces 
of cast ordnance and hve “murderers,” a name 
then given to small pieces of cannon having 
chambers, and made to load at the breech. They 
were mostly used at sea, in order to clear the decks 
when an enemy had boarded a vessel Her master 
was “a man of great skill, courage, industry, and 
proved experience;” and these good qualities were 
soon to be put to a terrible test. 

On the I St of January, 1617, the Dolphin lost 
sight of the Fior de Levante, and on the morning 
of the 8th sighted the island of Sardinia. The | 
wind being westerly, at nine in the morning she 
stood in shore for Cagliari, and about noon was 
close to two small watch-towers, from which two 
cannon were fired, as a signal that the guards there 
wished to speak with the crew. Their object, 
Captain Nichoils afterwards learned, was to acquaint 
him that Turkish war-vessels were cruising off the 
coast ; but their intention was misunderstood, and 
the Dolphm's course was continued towards the 
Cabo di Paula, westward of the Gulf of Cagliari 

On the 1 2th of January, at four o’clock in the 
morning watch, they discovered, with doubt and 
alarm, a large ship steering towards them. She 
proved to be a sattie, or Turkish craft, which 
Captain Nichoils describes as being “much like 
unto an argosy, of a very great burthen and big- 
ness,” and manned by armed men. Perceiving that 
she was endeavouring to get between the Dolphin 
and the island of Sardinia, the master sent a sea- 
man into the maintop “ with his perspective glass,” 
from where he saw five other vessels coming up 
before a south-west bree2€. 

“ He perceived them to be Turkish men-of-war, 
the first of them booming by himself before the 
wind, with his flag in the maintop and his sails gal- 
lantly spread abroad. After him came the admiral 
and vice-admiral, of greater burden than the first; 


after him two more — the rear-admiral, larger than all 
Hhe rest, and his companion.” 

Their ports were open, and it was evident they 
were bent on hostility and mischief; Dolphin 

cleared away for action. Powder and shot were 
served out for the guns ; the crew armed them- 
selves and stood to their quarters, while the captain 
harangued them in the following terms from the 
poop : — 

“ Countrymen and fellows 1 You see into what 
an exigency it has pleased God to suffer us to fall 
Let us remember that we are but men, and must of 
necessity die, where, when, and how, is of God’s ap- 
pointment ; but if it be His pleasure that this must 
be the last of our days, His will be done ; and let 
us, for His glory, our souls’ welfare, our country's 
honour, and the credit of ourselves, fight valiantiy 
to the last gasp ! Let us prefer a noble death to a 
life of slavery; and if we die, let us die to gain a 
better life ! ” 

He then assured those who might survive that, 
if maimed^ they should be maintained as long as 
they lived, and be secured from want, adding, “ Be 
therefore resolute, and stand to it, for here there 
is no shrinking. We must be either free men or 
slaves. Die with me, or if you will not, by God’s 
grace, I shall die with you ! ” 

He brandished his sword; the crew responded 
by loud cheers, and the trumpets were sounded, 
as he was assailed in succession by the sattie and 
the five other Turkish ships, the size and strength 
of which vary in the two accounts, but are given 
thus by Captain Schomberg in his “Naval Chro- 
nology:” Two of 300 tons, 28 guns, and 250 men 
each; one of 200 tons, 24 guns, and 250 men; 
two of 200 tons, 22 guns, and 200 men each. In 
the sattie were said to be 1,500 men. 

The leading Turkish ship got to windward of 
the Dolphin^ one of whose crew was killed by the 
first shot from her; and in the fight that ensued, her 
heavy guns so battered and beat down the bulwarks 
of Dolphin “that,” says Nichoils, “we used 
our guns clear of the ports,” as she was all exposed 
and open. But so bravely fought the crew of the 
little English ship, that the ordnance of the Turk 
was dismounted, nearly half her crew were slain, 
and the officers were seen beating the others with 
their scimitars to keep them to their duty. More- 
over, the Dolphin had given her many dangerous 
shots between wind and water. 

By this time she was laid aboard by the 200-ton 
ship, the captain of which proved to be an English 
renegade, named Walsingham. He fought his way- 
over her larboard quarter at the head of a gang of 
ferocious desperadoes, armed with sabres (“ which 
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were called faulcliions ^'), iiatchets, and half-pikes. 
The conflict on the poop continued for half an 
hour, diiring which the Turks tear up the 

nail-board and trap-hatch ; ” but the well-directed 
fire from a murderer in the round-house abaft the 
mainmast swept them away and cleared that portion 
of the ship ; while theirs was plied by cannon, mus- 
ketry, and another murderer, that was planted in 
the trap-hatch, till her hull was shot through and 
through. She fell away astern, receiving a parting 
broadside as she passed, and lay to, that her leaks 
and shot-holes might be plugged ; and this ended 

Walsingham’s part in the fight,” which the Sar- 
dinians on the shore gathered in numbers to see. 

And now the shattered was assailed by 

two other Turks, of 300 tons each, one of which was 
commanded by another renegade, named Kelly, 
probably an Irishman, who carried his flag in the 
maintop, while the other’s ensign was hoisted at 
the fore. Ranging close alongside, one boarded 
her on the starboard quarter, the other on the 
larboard, or, as it is now called, port side. They 
poured in “ thick and threefold, with their scimi- 
tars, hatchets, half-pikes, and other weapons,” and 
with loud shouts and yells of fury and defiance. 
They succeeded in tearing down the British flag; 
but the steward of the Dolphin shot the Turk who 
had it, and he was flung into the sea, while the flag 
remained on deck. After a conflict maintained for 
an hour and a half, by sweeping the deck with the 
murderers, and the vigorous use of their weapons, 
the ship was again cleared, and the Turks were 
compelled “to lay their ships by to stop their 
leaks, for they had been grievously tom and bat- 
tered ; ” but the Dolphin was not yet free, for she 
was almost immediately assailed by “two more of 
Captain Kelly’s ships.” 

But notwithstanding this overwhelming force, ! 


that the Dolphin's crew was lessened by death, and 
that nearly all who w^ere left to fight did so covered 
with wounds and blood, “we shot them quite 
through and through,” says Nicholls, “and laid 
him likewise by the lee, as we had done the others 
before.” But they were boarded again by the 
other ship, on the starboard quarter, and summoned 
to yield, with promises of quarter, liberty, and half 
the cargo. To these offers no attention was paid ; 
by pike and sword they were all tumbled overboard, 
and the ship again cleared, but ere this was achieved 
the Dolphin caught fire, balls of burning matter 
being tossed into her by the enemy. One of these 
lighted in the basin of the surgeon, as he was in 
the act of dressing the wounds of the master, who, 
though injured in both legs, had still to stand by 
the tiller, and steer. 

The fire was extingHished, and the sorely-battered 
crept in shore, and was about to anchor, 
when another ship bore down to attack her. 

Her appearance so alarmed Nicholls, that he 
slipped or cut his cable and ran into the roadstead 
of Cagliari, and took shelter between the two forts 
whose signals he had some time before disregarded. 
There he remained for five days repairing damages, 
attending to the wounded, and burying the dead on 
shore; for, after all this boarding and cannonading, 
his loss was only seventeen killed, but all the 
survivors were more or less injured. 

These Turks were doubtless corsairs ; as Nicholls 
says that three of their captains were Englishmen, 
who came “ to rob and spoil upon the ocean, 
and their names were Walsingham, KeJIy, and 
Sampson,” 

After encountering a dreadful tempest, during 
which one of her wounded men died and was 
cast overboard, in the middle of February the 
! Dolphin came safely to anchor in the Thames. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE ISLE OF Rh£ 1627. 


To add to the difficulties m which the year 1626 
found Charles I. involved at home and abroad, a 
war was 'declared with France, and of that war 
his favourite, the unpopular Duke of Buckingham, 
was the cause. Bold, presumptuous, and amorous, 
when employed to bring over the Princess 
Henrietta, the bride of Charles L, he is said to 
have paid his addresses to the Queen of France, 
Anne of Austria, whose nature was as wann as 


his own. Hence he projected a new embassy to 
France, which Cardinal Richelieu prevented, by 
making Louis send a message to the effect that he 
must not think of such a journey ; but Buckingham, 
in the heat of his romantic passion, swore, says 
Clarendon, that “ he would see the queen in spite 
of all the power of France 1” From that moment 
he determined to engage Britain in a war with that 
kingdom. 
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He procured the dismissal of Queen Henrietta's 
French attendants, contrary to her marriage treaty; 
he encouraged the seizure of French ships by 
English men-of-war and privateers ; but finding that 
these injuries produced only remonstrances and 
embassies, he resolved to second the intrigues of 
the Due de Soubize, by a military expedition into 
France, to succour Rochelle, a Huguenot city, the 
capture and suppression of which was one of the 
grand objects of the cardinal's government, and his 


dons of Buckingham : thus an armament was pre- 
pared by land and sea for the relief of Rochelle. 

Buckingham, says the Jesuit, Pere d'Orleans, 
believed that a war against France, in favour of a 
Protestant faction, was an enterprise so much to 
the taste of the nation that, though hated by the 
English Parliament, he never imagined that body 
would obstruct him ; but he was somewhat deceived, 
as the event proved. 

There was fitted for sea a fleet composed of 
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troops were then besieging it. This Englishman,” 
says Voltaire, “ made his master declare war against 
France merely because that Court had refused him 
the liberty of carrying on his amour. Such an 
adventure seemed more adapted to the times of 
Amadis de Gaul ; hut so connected and interwoven 
are the affairs of this world, that the romantic 
amours of the Duke of Buckingham produced a 
religious war and the taking of Rochelle !” 

Charles had but small sympathy, perhaps, with 
the Huguenots, who so much resembled his own 
sour Puritans in discipline and worship, in politics 
and religion ; but he allowed -himself to be won 
over by the arguments of Soubize, the Huguenot 
leader, then in London, and by the ardent solicita- 


forty-two men-of-war and twenty-three transports, 
having on board seven regiments of a thousand 
men each, a squadron of horse, and many French 
Protestant refugees ; and it was given out that this 
force was destined for the recovery of the Pala- 
tinate. By a Royal Commission, the duke was 
made Admiral of the Fleet and Commander of the 
Land Forces, among which Sir James Balfour states 
there were 3,000 Scots, commanded by William, Earl 
of Morton, K.G., and captain of the King’s Guard. 

By this time, military training had become more 
and more the study of the soldier. In a treatise 
called “England’s Trainings,” published in 1619, 
by Edward Davis, we find the mode of handling 
the matchlock by the English musketeer. 
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A soldier must either accustom himself to bear 
a piece or a pike. If he bear a piece, then must 
he first learn to hold the same, to accommodate 
his match between the two foremost fingers and his 
thumb, and to plant the great end on his breast 
with a gallant soldier-like grace j and if ignorant, to 
the intent that he may be more encouraged, let 
him acquaint himself first with the firing of touch- 
powder in his panne, and so by degrees both to 
shoot off, to bow and bear up his bodye, and so, 
consequently, to attain to the level and practice of 
an assured and serviceable shot, readily to charge 
and, with a comely touch, discharge, making sure 
at the same instant of his mark, with a quick and 
vigilant eie/' 

This process is precisely the same as the snapp- 
ing and aiming drill of the present hour. Davis 
adds, ‘‘ His fiaske and touch-box must keep his 
powder, his purse and mouth his bullets; in skirmish 
his left hand must hold his match and piece, and 
the right hand use the office of charging and 
discharging.’^ 

A most complete detail of the then elaborate 
system of drilling pikemen and musketeers, in the 
first years of Charles’s reign, will be found in a quaint 
folio volume of the Scottish Colonel Munro, pub- 
lished at London, in 1637, by ‘‘William Jones, in 
Red Crosse Street.” Platoon firing was first prac- 
tised by the Scottish troops ; and Harte says, in bis 
“ Life of Gustavus Adolphus,” that by this new 
method they spread terror and amazement among 
the Austrians in the wars of Germany. 

The musketeers, says Munro, should be formed 
in companies with a front of thirty-two men, but 
six ranks deep; the first, firing at once, casting 
about and reloading ; the second rank passing to the ; 
front between the files, to give fire next ; then the 
third rank, and so on ; ‘‘ all blowing, priming, cast- 
ing about, and charging all alike, where they stand, 
till per vices the whole rantkes have discharged, till 
the enemye turn back, or that they come to push 
of pike.” About this period, the j^ondelle^ m ron- 
dache^ as the French called it, a light shield or 
target, was pretty generally used by the pikeman. 
A good example of one of these is still preserved 
at Warwick Castle. 

The English would seem to have early adopted 
a steady rate of marching, but less quick than the 
French. An old author of 1630, writing on this 
subject, says, ‘‘I remember to have heard say that 
upon a time the old Marshal Biron bid Sir Roger 
Williams bring up his companies faster, taxing the 
slow march of the English. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ with this 
march our forefathers conquered your country of 
France, and I mean not to alter it P — a memorable 


answer of an honourable soldier ” (“ Relations ot ihe 
Most Famous Kingdoms”). 

Buckingham’s armament sailed from Portsmouth 
on the 7th of June, 1627, leaving eleven sail, which 
wefe not quite ready for sea, to follow him ; but 
they were off the Isle of Rhe before him, as the 
I fleet had spent some time in pursuit of certain 
I Dunkirkers. On seeing the English ships, the 
I Rocheliers shut their gates to the seaward, fearing 
I some snare or surprise, as they had no tidings given 
to them previously that relief was coming from 
England. 

On the i 2th of July, the duke sent Soubize and 
Sir William Beecher to the city with a message, 

I and they were admitted by a small postern gate, 

I to deliver it to the Huguenot leaders. It was to 
I the effect that “ the King of England, out of com- 
1 passion for their sufferings, had sent a fleet and 
anny to their assistance ; and if they refused his aid, 
he declared that he was fully quit of his engage- 
ment of honour and conscience for their relief.” 

The mayor replied, in the name of the inhabi- 
tants, that “ they most humbly thanked. His Majesty 
for the care he had of them ; but that, being in 
strict union with all the Protestants of France, they 
could not receive into the city the offered suc- 
cours without consulting their friends, and obtain- 
ing previously the consent of the whole body of 
Huguenots.” 

By this reply, the duke finding himself shut out 
of Rochelle, directed his course to the Isle of Rh^ 
where the officer commanding the French troops 
was the Marquis de Thoiras, afterwards a Marshal 
of France, whom Sir Pliili]^ Warwick, in his Me- 
moirs, calls an old and well-experienced soldier, 
who had in readiness such a force as made the 
intention of the British alike ha^rdous and danger- 
ous. The duke’s first blunder, in appearing unan- 
nounced and unexpectedly before Rochelle, was now 
to be followed by another ; for, instead of attacking 
the fertile and defenceless Isle of Oleron, he turned 
his attention to that of Rhd, which was both well- 
garrisoned and strongly fortified. It lies opposite 
to Rochelle, is of irregular form, about eighteen 
miles long by three broad. Its capital, St. Martin, 
was defended by a citadel, and on the shore were 
several forts. ‘ 

The mode of landing was arranged by a council 
of colonels, and the event took place at four 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 12th, near La Prde, 
a fort with which some shots were exchanged, 
^he Rainbow^ the Vanguard^ and two other ships, 
under Robert, Earl of Lindsay, who was Admiral 
of England and Governor of Berwick, were to he 
well in shore, near a promontory, while the Glohe^ 
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the Lion^ and the Chameleon came to anchor near 
the islet of St Martin ; ail tlieir sides to be lined 
with musketeers, to scour the beach while the boats 
ivent oil. 

The army was formed in three divisions, and, 
vdien landed, the different regiments were to be 
formed in contiguous battalions, one hundred 
yards apart; each soldier to have powder, shot, 
and provisions for two days; a quartermaster 
CO follow each regiment with ammunition alone. 
The landing was accordingly effected in this 
fashion, but not without disorder, as there was a 
scarcity of boats, and they were fired on by the 
enemy. 

Buckingham had only got ashore 1,500 men, 
with four small pieces of cannon, called drakes, 
iiiider Sir John Burroughs, Sir Alexander Bret, Sir 
Charles Conway, and others, when 200 French 
cavalry, who had been concealed in a hollow, made 
a furious charge, and“ put our men, being un- 
rariked,'' to the rout, driving many into the sea, 
where they were drowned. By the example of the 
duke, Sir William Heydon, Sir Thomas York, and 
other officers, this disordered party faced about and 
began firing. They thus repulsed the cavalry, who 
fell back, with the loss of 120 men, on a body of 
infantry, whose officers led them on, waving their 
plumed hats and brandishing their swords. But, 
after a few volleys of shot, on the advance of the 
pikemen, now formed in close ranks, they were 
put to flight, but not until the British had some 
eighty soldiers drowned and twenty slain, together 
with no less than thirty officers killed and wounded. 
Among the former were Sir William Heydon, 
General of the Ordnance; Sir Thomas York, 
Quartermaster-Geimral ; Sir Thomas Thornhurst, 
Lieutenant - CDloriel ; eight captains, including 
Wodehouse, Corporal of the Field; Johnson, an 
engineer ; Netherton, a quartermaster ; three lieu- 
tenants, two ensigns, and a sergeant. 

That night Buckingham got the cavalry squadron 
ashore, and threw up a trench, as another attack 
was expected; but none was made, as some dis- 
cussion or difference of opinion as to the mode of 
defence had taken place between the Marquis dc 
Thoiras and the Baron de St Andre, who resented 
the marquis having assigned to his brother the 
honour of first attacking the invaders, who had 
actually defeated the Regiment of Champagne, in 
whose ranks "were many men of the best families 
in France, and which had been first embodied by 
Henry 11 . in 1558, and had ever boasted of its 
stainless reputation in war ; and Buckingham com- 
mitted a third blunder inaiot instantly following up 
the repulse of that corps, which fell back in such 


disorder that he might with tolerable ease have 
made himself master of St. Martin. 

Next morning a French trumpeter came from 
De Thoiras with a page, to ask if Buckingham 
meant to give him a breakfast.'* The duke sent 
them back with twenty -five pieces of silver. He 
.still did not despair of getting quietly into Rochelle, 
as a message came thence to the effect, says 
Greenville, that they could show no countenance 
to the English till the Islp of Rhd was cleared, and 
until they got in their wine and coal. The Mar- 
quis de Thoiras, who was rapidly strengthening all 
his posts, now sent another trumpeter concerning 
the burial of the French dead, offering great ransoms 
for some of the slain who were of high rank, and 
who were carried out of the English entrenchments 
and delivered to the French in carts. The duke 
was now joined by Soubize, with 500 French Hu- 
guenot gentlemen from Rochelle ; and the troops 
marched out of the trenches a few bowshots to the 
front, but retired again to their bivouac. 

Buckingham now passed days in unmeaning de- 
lays. He allowed the wary old soldier, De Thoiras, 
to amuse him with deceitful negotiations, while he 
was strengthening St. Martin’s to stand a siege; and 
he was so negligent in guarding the sea by his 
shipping that he permitted a strong French force to 
steal into the island in small divisions. 

He marched to La Flotte, a little town, where 
he halted for the night, and next day appeared 
before the town of St. Martin’s, where a Scottish 
officer, named Sir William Cunningham (says San- 
derson, in his “ History of Charles L”), “dared any 
to single combate ; ” but the town was abandoned 
by 400 men, who left^ twenty pieces of cannon 
behind them. 

Buckingham had promised King Charles that he 
would reduce the citadel of St Martin in eight 
t days ; yet he was detained before it by.De Thoiras 
till the month of NovemUer, for to the old works oi 
the place were now added many new. 

Sanderson describes it as being quadrangular, 
with sloping parapets, and four great bastions, 
or bulwarks, named after the king, queen, Thoiras, 
and Antioch. In these were galleries loopholed 
for musketry, and on their summits were fascines 
and hurdles of baskets and earth. The trenches, 
which were of great depth, could be filled with 
water. It was further defended by other worlds in 
the form of half-moons and ravelins, over which 
the great guns of the central tower could play with 
ease. 

On the 20th the duke had a battery erected 
against the citadel, while he left the regiments of 
Sir Peregrine Bertie and Sir Henry Sprye with the 
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cavalr}^ at La Flotte, to cover or secure a retreat 
if such became necessary ; and there Sir William 
Heydoii, who died, was buried in the Protestant 
churchyard, “with a soldier's peal — three or four 
brave volleys of shot.” 

The siege was now pressed with considerable 
vigour. Some windmills near the citadel were 
stormed and burned, and thirty French musketeers 
who were in them captured. The fire of the 
battery damaged the citadel but little, while the 


I days after, to push the siege, 500 seamen were 
! brought from the fleet under a Captain Weddel, 

I who received the rank of colonel, for which we are 
’ told he was “ laughed out of employment by the 
! landsmen.” Buckingham’s anxiety to have the 
; place reduced by famine or assault increased daily, 

* as the gathering armaments of France would soon 
; swallow up his little force. Cardinal Richelieu 
' obtained ships from Havre de Grace, and from 
' Spain; among these were thirty large frigates. All 



guns of the latter slew many of the duke’s men, 
who were much exposed. 

Passing the French army before Rochelle at the 
hazard of his life, Mr. George Monk (the Albemarle 
of a future time) reached the Island of Rhd from 
England, with tidings of French preparations by 
land and sea. The barge of the Triumph captured 
a boatful of men and provisions, bound for the 
citadel, and her crew put all to the sword save 
three, who -were “ commanders of quality,” and one 
of whom is styled as standard-bearer to the King 
of France. Two other boats were sunk with all 
on board. 

On the 8th of August the British trenches were 
scoured by a party of horse from the citadel, but 
many of these were slain as they retired. A fe\% 


were filled with armed men; and the services of 
Porapeo de Farago, a famous engineer of Dunkirk, 
were' to be employed, for the destruction of the 
English fleet by fire. 

On the duke being joined by some Irish auxili- 
aries, under Sir Ralph Bingley and Sir Piers Crosby, 
the council of colonels became anxious for more 
active measures than mere cannonading; but delays, 
caused by parleys on various pretences— all the 
scheme of Thoiras to gain time— ensued with the 
consent of Buckingham, who rapidly lost favour 
with the troops. 

An assault, before a breach had been effected, 
was made on the 23rd of September, when the 
prospects of starvation or being cut off made the 
troops doubly desperate ; but they were over- 
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matched by the regiment of Champagne. From 
the ramparts fully a hundred of the British were 
killed by stones alone; mines were sprung, and the 
stormers were repulsed with a loss of more than 
400 men, and many prisoners, thirty of whom were 
taken in traps which they had made in their 
''.'■trenches.”' ■ , ■ ■ , 

4 French troops were now pouring into the island 
every night— on one occasion 1,000 men landed 
from twenty boats in the face of the fleet— and a 
retreat or abandonment of the enterprise was urged 
upon Buckingham by Sir Edward Hawley and 
Sergeah t“Maj or Brett, in the name of the Military 
Council ; but he declined, until some of Sir William 
Cunningham’s cavalry, who had been scouting, 
came in to report that they heard the sound of 
heavy firing on the mainland. 

By that time Count Schomberg was on the island, 
with 7,000 of the finest infantry of France, including 
the Royal Guard, and the regiments of Navarre 
and Piedmont, and had possessed himself of La 
Prde, a fort which the duke had overlooked ; and 
now, with an army decimated by disease, exposure, 
and starvation, rather than by the casualties of war, 1 
he consented to retreat, and the movement was 
executed so unskilfully that it became a fatal rout. 

The garrisoning of La Pree and other forts on 
the isle left him no other point for embarkation 
than the Isle de FOye, which is separated from Rhd 
by salt-pits and a channel, through which lay a long 
and narrow causeway. Followed closely by the 
French, the British began to retire, but were not 
much molested until they began to cross the cause- 
way to reach the boats of the fleet, and then they 
were furiously charged by the French, among whom 
was a body of cavalry, and a dreadful scene of 
confusion and slaughter ensued as the rear was 
driven in disorder upon the centre and front. 

Five men only could pass abreast. The English, 
under Brett and Rich, and the Scots, under the 
Eail of Morton (who was labouring like the other 
two under a severe illness), had begun to defile 
across with four pieces of cannon, while some other 
troops, under Courtenay, Hawley, and Bingley, strove 
to keep a front to the enemy, but in vain; the army 
became ‘Mike a body without a head,” to quote 
“Strafford’s Letters,” Vol. L, “ like a flock without 
a shepherd. The French falling upon their rear, 
killed and took prisoners as they would them- 
selves, helped by our own horse, who, to save 
themselves, broke, rode over our men, and put all 
in disorder, which made way for the slaughter. 
They even disbanded, and shifted, there being no 
word of command given for the making them face 
about for repulsing of the enemy.” 


The Lord Moimtjoy was taken prisoner, and 
received quarter ; but Sir William Cunningham, who 
disdained to surrender, was killed. Vast numbers 
were drowned on each side of the causeway, others 
perished miserably by falling into the salt-pits. Sir 
William Courtenay, “a heavy, dull, covetous, old 
man, who had been above thirty years a private 
captain in Holland,” fell into one of these, but was 
saved by one of his soldiers, who next fell in and 
perished unaided. Sir Piers Crosby, with 800 
Irish pikemen, and Sir Thomas Fryar, with a few 
musketeers, alone made any attempt to cover the 
flight, and enable the remnant of the survivors to get 
onboard; and, to do him justice, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham was the last man who left that fatal island, 
where, of the 7,000 men he brought ‘from Britain, 
no less than 5,000 perished. “ It was rumoured, 
however, in England,” says Rapin, “ that not above 
1,500 were lost ; and some even say the king was 
made to believe it.” Fifty officers were killed 
between the time of landing and the retreat from 
the Isle of Rhe. 

“ Since England was England it never received so 
dishonourable a blow. Four colonels lost; thirty- 
two colours in the enemy’s possession (but more 
lost) ; God knows how many men slain — they say 
not above two thousand of our side, and I think 
not one of the enemy” (“Strafford’s Letters”). 

The colours were taken to Paris, and hung up as 
trophies in Notre Dame. 

The Due de Rohan, who had taken arms as 
soon as the English fleet appeared off the coast of 
PTance, soon discovered the dangerous tendencies 
of the Huguenots, without being able to do much 
mischief. The Rochellers, who had been at last 
induced to join the English on the Isle of Rhe, by 
sending them small supplies of food, and 500 men 
under the Due de Soubize, only hastened the 
vengeance of the king, their master, who came in 
person with the great cardinal. With their pro- 
visions exhausted, they were left to endure a long 
and terrible siege, during which a famine ensued 
among them. Dogs, cats, horses, hides, and leather 
were devoured ; and of 1 5,000 persons, only some 
4,000 were surviving when Rochelie surrendered. 

Such were the fruits of Buckingham’s rash and 
most ill-conducted expedition to the coast of 
France. 

He proposed a second attempt, and for this 
purpose the survivors of the Scottish and Irish 
contingents were billeted about Portsmouth, “in 
the country villages, to the great regret of their hosts, 
that had never "felt any such burden before,” as 
Sanderson expresses it ; and Sir William Balfour, a 
Scottish commander of horse in the Netherlands, 
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afterwards Governor of the I'ower of London, 
received ^30,000 to purchase cavalry horses for 
the king's service ; but the enterprise, so far as the 
duke was concerned, was ended by the dagger of 
Felton, a lieutenant who had been dismissed from 
the sendee. 

The result of the expedition to the Isle of Rhd 
had raised many complaints and loud murmurs 
against the duke, who harl many enemies — so many 
had perished there, and among others, Major- 


but of a sixth rate, only 6s. 8d. ; while the sea- 
men in all classes had 15s. without distinction ; 
and all surgeons had £\ i os. per month, but v/ere 
rated below the ship’s steward and cook, who 
received 5s. (Lediard). 

Troubles were now fated to come thick and 
fast on England, on Scotland, and on their king ; 
and thus a few explanations are necessary as vre 
draw near the battles of the great Civil War. 

From 1629 to 1640, a period of eleven years, no 
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General Sir John Boroughs, one of the best officers 
in England. And these misfortunes were universally 
imputed to Buckingham’s incapacity, as he had 
never served in any war either by land or sea, and 
yet he had been commissioned in the double capa- 
city of Admiral of the Fleet and Captain-General 
of the Army. To these complaints were added 
others. This seamen urged that they had been 
without wages for three years past; so they 
deserted in vast numbers, as they were determined 
to serve no longer without reward. 

The king's ships at this time were divided into 
six different rates or classes, in which the pay of 
the officers and men varied considerably. Thus, the 
monthly pay of the captain cf a first-rate was 


Parliament was called (except in Scotland, in 1633), 
a case without parallel in English history. Arcli- 
bishop Laud and the Earl of Strafford were during 
these years the principal ministers and dangerous 
advisers of Charles I. As Thomas Wentworth, the 
earl had been a leading man among, those who 
forced the king to ratify the Petition of Rights ; 
but the hope of being as necessary to Charles as 
the more able Richelieu was to the French monarch 
led him to seek the Royal favour. Fie laid a dsejj 
scheme to undermine the strength of . the House of 
Commons, and to secure for Charles an absolute 
power. This scheme he called in his private letters, 
** thorough,'’ a name that well expresses its dan,- 
gcrous nature. 


The Isle of 


TWO FATAL MINISTERS. 


A standing army was to be raised; and though 
such an element in government had existed in 
France since the time when Charles VII. esta- 
blished a standing force consisting of 16,000 in- 
fantry and 9,000 cavalry, divided into fifteen 
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having very high ecclesiastical ideas of pomp and 
power, he viewed with rancorous bitterness the 
religious services of the English Puritans, and stiii 
more those of the Scottish Presbyterians. 

Now all England groaned under three most irre- 



COLtAR OF BANDOLEERS, WITH CORDS, RINGS, BULLET-BAG, AND PRIMER {seepage 207). 


agfttes ^(according to Phre Daniel), 

it was unknown in England, and before it all other 
power in the State was to be swept away. As 
Viceroy of Ireland, Strafford had tried the experi- 
ment in that island in 1631, and for seven years 
be kept the natives and the English colonists alike 
Cowering beneath his iron sway. Archbishop 
Laud conducted the affairs^ of the Church; and^ 
18 


sponsible and tyrannical tribunals, conducted by 
these two ministers. In the Star Chamber, men 
were hned, imprisoned, and often cruelly mutilated, 
for resisting their policy. The High Commission 
Court launched its thunders against all who dared 
to differ in religious views from Laud, some of 
whose opinions were very peculiar ; and, directed 
by Wentworth, a Council of York sat in that city, 
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endowed with absolute control over all the northern 
counties of England 

And now, when the murmurs and discontents of 
the people of that country were increasing fast, 
Charles fired the train that was to end in his own 
destruction, by interfering with the Scots, wdo, 
under their own government and Parliament, had 
hitherto been beyond his influence. He created 
thirteen bishops in the Church of Scotland, and 
appointed a service-book to be read by the clergy; 
but when the Dean of St Giles’s, at Edinburgh, j 
began to read the new liturgy, such a riot ensued 
that he and the bishop fled in fear. An order 
came from the king to enforce the new prayers by 
the aid of troops if necessary, as Laud was deter- 
mined that Episcopacy should be the form of reli- 
gion over all Britain ; but the stubborn spirit of the 
Scots was roused, and between the months of 
February and March, 1638, nineteen-twentieths of 
the nation had signed a document in every parish 
church, called the National Covenant, by which they 


bound themselves, at the risk of life and goods, to 
oppose all interference in Church matters, and to 
unite for the defence of their laws, their freedom, 
and their king. 

Thus in thirty short days was undone the work 
of thirty years, begun by James VL ; and Scotland 
became more Presbyterian than ever. By the Gene- 
ral Assembly, prelacy was abolished and the bishops 
excommunicated. Gladly would Charles and his 
two fatal ministers have crashed this stern opposi- 
tion ; but their want of money entangled them in 
new difficulties daily. In 1640 they were com- 
pelled to call the Short Parliament, buti being met 
by demands with which Charles would not comply, 
it was dissolved ; and ere the king and his minister 
knew very well what to do, thoiigh preparing to 
invade Scotland, tidings came that the Scottish 
army had crossed the Tweed, and was marching on 
Newcastle— acts of hostility which came to pass as 
we shall presently describe, and which Charles and 
the English had drawn upon themselves. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


THE ROUT AT NEWBURN FORD, 1640. 


The adherence of the Scots to their own form of re- 
ligion so highly incensed Charles that he seized all 
the Scottish shipping in English ports ; while Laud 
had the imprudence to mock and jeer in the Royal 
presence those Commissioners whom the Scots had 
sent to expostulate with the king, though already 
shots had been exchanged between the Covenanters 
and a Royalist governor, who refused to give up the 
regalia, whicU were in Edinburgh, and which the 
Scottish Parliament demanded. In consequence 
of the growing discontents of the English people, 
the warlike preparations made by Charles 'were of 
a less extensive nature than those of the Scots. 
The king,' disappointed by his Parliament in his 
preparations for an expedition against the Scots, 
was compelled to have recourse to measures that 
were repugnant to himself. On his evil mentors, 
the bishops, he laid a heavy hand ; but his loyal 
English courtiers and ministry— the cavalier fac- 
tion, who sincerely loved him — contributed a loan 
which exceeded all his expectations. In a few 
days they placed ^^ 00^000 in his hands, thus 
enabling him to provision and garrison Benrick, 
Carlisle, and Newcastle ; while his army, consist- 
ing of 19,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, began its 


march from York for the North. The Earl of 
Northumberland was Commander-in-Chief, the 
Earl of Strafford was Lieutenant-General, and Lord 
Conway, who had served at the Isle of Rh^, was 
General of the Horse. The Lord High Adi-niral of 
England equipped twenty sail, in addition to those 
furnished by the city of London ; and, with a se- 
verity that Charles did not desire, the orders for 
ship-money were renewed by his English Ministry. 

The companies of infantry then consisted of one 
captain, one lieutenant, one ensign, three sergeants, 
three corporals, three drummers, and 188 rank and 
file, whose aggregate pay amounted to ;^7 8s. lod. 
per dkm. 

All the horses, artillery, and stores destined for 
the invasion uf Scotland were conveyed to the 
great magazine and rendezvous at Newcastle, 
circumstance which made the Scottish leader 
resolve to march on that point forthwith. 

On hearing that the king was actually coming 
against them at the head of an army, the Scottish 
Parliament resolved to anticipate him, and took 
their measures with wonderful celerity. Stores, 
arms, and horses were rapidly collected; a number 
of 24- and 32-pounder guns were brought from 
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Holland ; the gun and shot forges at Edinburgh 
were put in full operation ; and from the pulpits of 
more than a thousand parish churches, the clergy 
urged the people to the held. 

Sir Alexander I.eslie, of Balgonie, lately a Field 
Marshal under Gustavus Adolphus, was commis- 
sioned to act as general of the forces tliat were 
then in arms for the defence of the Covenant for 
religion, crown, and country.” Lord Livingstone, 
of Almond, was appointed Ideutenant-General ; and 
William Baillie, lately a colonel of Dutch troops, 
was Major-General. Sir Alexander Hamilton, of 
Priestheld, was Commander of the Artillery ; and 
Durie, of that ilk, was Commissary-General. Five 
earls and hve lords were among the colonels of 
regiments composed of the usual number of pike- 
men, halberdiers, and musketeers. Every troop of 
horse and company of foot carried a standard; and, 
by order of the Parliament, every company was to 
consist of 200 men ; but some were under that 
number. Sir J ames Balfour states that ^ ‘ there were 
200 foot companies, 4,000 horse, and 2,500 bag- 
gagers.*^ In this Scottish army there was one 
company of Irishmen, brought over by Captain 
Fulk Ellis from Carrickfergus. 

‘‘ Many of the horse were armed with lances, in 
addition to their swords and pistols; the dragoons 
bad buff coats with large skirts, sword, pistol, and 
slung musketoon. All the horse wore back and 
breast plates ; to these the pikemen usually added 
tassettes ; but there was scarcely a helmet worn in 
the whole Scottish army, for, by order of the nobles, 
the Lowland bonnet, with a knot of blue ribbons, 
above the left ear, was worn by all ranks in the 
horse, foot, and artillery, thus imparting a uniform 
and national aspect to the force, whose march is 
yet preserved in the old song, ‘All the Blue Bon- 
nets are Bound For the Border.’ But, amid much 
of real chivalry and pure enthusiasm, cant and 
bigotry were beginning to find their way. ‘ It was 
refreshful,* says livingstone, the chaplain of a regi- 
ment, ‘to remark that after we came to our quarters 
for a night, there was nothing to be heard through 
the whole army but singing of psalms, prayer, and 
reading of Scripture by the soldiers in their tents’” 
(“ Memoirs of Montrose,” London, 1S58). 

The experience of the Scoto-Swedish officers, who 
brought back with them al] the tactics and inven- 
tions of Gustavus, introduced great improvements 
into the army of the Covenant. The old pike, six 
ells in length, was reduced to one of fourteen feet ; 
the ammunition, which had hitherto been carried in 
flasks and bandoleers, as shown in the woodcut 
on page 205, was now made up in ball-cartridges 
and carried in leather pouches. The regiments 


were formed in regular brigades. In the line of 
battle the pikes formed the centre of every corps, 
flanked by the musketeers; and Leslie, who had 
seen the great superiority of the Scottish infantry 
at Leipzig, where they formed the van and reserve 
of the Sw^edish army, contented himself with 
4,000 cavalry, but that number was afterwards 
increased. 

The Scots quitted their camp at Choice T^ee, and 
on the 17th of August, 1640, began their march 
towards Coldstream ; and though the Elnglish fleet 
blocked up a few of the Scottish ports, General 
Leslie left all quiet in his rear. 

Five days after the King’s Council, consisting ot 
three, Laud, Hamilton, and Strafford, very unwisely 
denounced the whole Scottish nation, with its 
Parliament, Officers of State, separate institutions, 
and army, as “rebels and seditious subverters of 
the monarchy,” whom it concerned the king’s 
honour to reduce by the sword ; and prayers were 
put up in'all the churches of England, as Sanderson 
records, ‘Hmploring the Eternal and Merciful God, 
by whom kings alone reign, to bless Charles with 
honour and good success, especially against those 
traitorous subj ects who, having cast off a|l obedience 
to their anointed sovereign, do at this time in a 
rebellious manner seek to invade this realm.” 

The Scottish army, finding the Tweed consider- 
ably swollen, had to halt twenty-four hours for its 
subsidence on the 20th, when, according to an old 
custom of the Scottish officers in the German ^vars, 
the colonels decided, by throwing dice on a drum- 
head, who should lead the van, and have the honour 
of treading first on the hostile ground. The lot fell 
on James, Earl of Montrose, the future marquis, of 
gallant but unfortunate memory, who rode through 
the river to show that it was fordable, and, waving 
his sword, returned to lead over his regiment of 
Perthshire men. Then the whole army began to 
cross, each colonel of infantry dismounting and 
fording on foot at the head of his battalion. One 
of the Perthsliire regiment was drowned, as the 
water rose above their sword-belts ; so, to break 
the force of the current, while the rear brigades and 
artillery crossed, Leslie formed a squadron of horse* 
in line above the ford. It was four in the after- 
noon when the first regiment crossed ; but the bells 
of the English villages were heard chiming midnight 
before the rear-guard of the army had passed. 

By this time Charles, at the head of a mutinous 
and very discontented army, was marching with all 
speed towards Newcastle ; and, trusting Lord Con- 
way’s column of English troops would at least 
secure the passage of the Tyne, he v/as not under 
much apprehension. 
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The Scots encamped on Cornhill, and repulsed 
a party of horse sent forward by Lord Conway to 
w^atch their motions. There w^as no plundering 
or devastation, as in the invasions of other days } 
but, according to a writer %vho served under Leslie, 
‘^the camp-fires of the Scots so terrified the country- 
people that they fled with bag and baggage to- 
wards the south, leaving their desolate houses to 
the mercie of the armie.” Marching in three divi- 
sions, six miles apart, the first led by General 
Leslie, the second by Lord Almond, and the third 
by Major-General Baillie, they were joined by a 
division of 7,000 Scots who had entered England 
by the Kelso route ; and thus reinforced, with the 
poor peasantry flying before them, they advanced 
to the. beautiful plain called Middleton Haugh. 

Thence they marched again, with their artillery 
in front, and their flanks covered by cavalry; 
and crossing the Coquet on the 25th, halted at 
Nether Witton, where the woods furnished them 
with abundance of fuel ; and on the 27th the ad- 
vanced guard, under the Earl of Montrose, came 
in sight of Newcastle, which was then garrisoned, 
aGcording to some English writers, by 3,000 horse 
and 5,000 foot, with a great train of artillery ; but 
according to Strafford's defence of himself before 
the English Parliament, there were 14,000 horse 
and foot in the town on the 24th day of August 

Halting where the road branches off to New- 
burn Ford, at the distance of four miles from New- 
castle, Leslie sent the drum-major of Lord Mont- 
gomerie's regiment, with letters to the governor 
and mayor, demanding leave to march freely 
through the town. The governor was Sir Jacob 
Astley (afterwards Lord Astley, of Reading), who 
had served in Holland under Sir Francis Vere, and 
was afterwards sergeant-major-general of the Royal 
troops at Edgehill and Newbury. He returned 
the letters to the drum-major unopened, saying, 
“ Make my service to your general, and inform 
him that if he sends any more sealed letters here, 
their bearer will find that he had better have 
stayed at home " (Rushworth). 

Leslie knew Astley well, as they had been com- 
rades together in Bohemia; and, supposing that there 
might be sharp work in attempting to storm New- 
castle, he resolved to force the passage of the Tyne 
at Newbiirn Ford, and with the Earl of Montrose 
still leading the advanced guard, he wheeled off 
in that direction. Immediately below the little 
villages lies the ford referred to. There the Ix)rd 
Conway had taken every measure to dispute the 
passage of tlie river, by the erection of redoubts 
planted with twelve pieces of cannon, and of 
breastworks lined by 3,000 picked musketeers, in 


rear of whom were stationed 2,500 horse. A dis- 
patch from the Earl of Strafford reached him, with 
orders to repel at all hazards any attempt of the 
Scots to pass the stream, as the king was advanc- 
ing with all speed. On the other hand, Leslie, 
supposing he was far off, and being resolved to 
move warily, after a careful reconnaisance encampedi 
but issued orders for the storming of the English 
works at daybreak. That evening a Scottish 
officer, well-mounted, with a large plume in his 
bonnet, had the temerity to water his horse in the 
Tyne, and while doing so was shot dead. 

In military talent, activity, and skill, no man in 
Britain then —unless we except Cromwell-— was 
equal to Sir Alexander Leslie. That night he had 
cannon slung to the top of Newburii church 
tow^er ; he placed nine pieces of Colonel Hamiltoif s 
train in ambush, among some copsewood near 
the river; while several companies of musketeers 
quietly and silently lined all the available garden 
walls, cottages, windows, and hedgerows on the 
northern side of the ford, the attack on which com- 
menced at daybreak. 

The English elevated their steel caps and plumed 
beavers on the points of their weapons, and received 
the first fire of the Scots with cheers of derision, 
which were a little premature, for in three minutes 
the river’s banks became ablaze with musketry, and 
were enveloped in smoke. The Scottish battery 
from the ambush slew many of the enemy ; its fire 
was directed unexpectedly on the redoubts, while 
the gunners there were labouring to dislodge the 
Scots from Newburn steeple. Leslie’s train, being 
under skilled officers, beat down an English redoubt, 
in which the infantry mutinied against Colonel 
Lunsford and their officers; and on one particularly 
well-directed shot falling among them, they fled, 
leaving behind twenty killed and a great many 
wounded. 

^‘Immediately on this, General Leslie sent for- 
ward his Life Guards, the Regiment of the College 
of Justice. This was a nobly-accoutred corps, led 
by Sir Thomas Hope, of Kerse. Major Ballantyne, 
with sixteen volunteers, led the way across the 
river. Then the Earls of Crawford and Loudon, 
each at the head of his regiment, with colours 
waving, and drums beating the “ Scots March,” 
advanced to the ford, under cover of the masked 
battery and a few field-pieces which now opened 
upon the English reserve drawn up on the little 
plain beyond the stream. When this movement 
took place, Lord Conway’s trumpets instantly 
sounded a retreat; the English gunners drew ofl 
their cannon, and followed their fugitive infantry. 
Then the Scottish troops, in heavy columns, passed 
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the river in full force, Montrose, Queeiisberry, Dal- 
housie, and other lords, each at the head of his 
regiment. Several of the English musketeers, who 
had not time to abandon the sconces, were taken 
prisoners ; but the best and bravest of their troops 
had yet to be encountered Memoirs of Mont- 
rose,'’ 1858). 

These were the horse, a body of gentlemen and 
•-avalicrs of high birth and lofty spirit, all splendidly 
mounted, and brilliantly armed and accoutred. They 
were led by Sir John Digby; Ferdinando, Lord 
Fairfax, of Cameron j and Henry, Lord Wilmot, the 
Sergeant-Major-General of the Cavalry, afterwards 
first Earl of Rochester. 

On passing to the front through the streets of 
Newcastle on the preceding day, all these wild 
spirits are described as having ridden in great dis- 
order, brandishing their swords, waving their plumed 
beavers, drinking at every other door to the health 
of the king, swearing that they would ‘‘'•fight to the 
last gasp, and to exterminate each at least a dozen 
of Scots.” 

In no .way discouraged by the flight of their ; 
fugitive musketeers, whom they taunted as “the i 
scum of London,” closing up in twelve squadrons 
in a narrow place between two thick hedgerows, 
they made a charge so heavy and furious on the 
Scottish Life Guards, that, despite all the valour of 
Sir Thomas Flope, his troopers began to recoil on 
each other } but being pressed forward by the rear 
squadrons, they were forced to the front, and a 
dreadful struggle with rapier and pistol ensued. 
Being all gentlemen, no man would yield an inch 
on cither side, and all seemed equally ready to die 
on the spot] but it was the very madness of 
courage for a mere handful of cavalry to attempt to 
dispute the progress of an entire army. 

A royal standard of England, being that of Lord 
Conway’s own troop, was taken, and the bearer, 
Charles Porter, was killed by a pistol-shot. Sir 
John Digby, Lord Wilmot, Sergeant-Major O’Niel, 
and many more, were unhorsed, disarmed, and 
taken prisoners; “while many gallant Scottish 
gentlemen were shot, run through, or trod down 
beneath the swaying mass of horsemen, who dashed 
their ranks against each other like two living floods 
in that narrow alley.” 

Among those who fell were Thomas Daiiling and 
Cornet Macghie of Leslie’s Dragoons "^son of Sir 
Patrick Macghie, of Larg, in Galloway), who was 
killed by his father’s side. 

On receiving a flank fire from 1,000 musketeers 
under Colonels Ramsay and Blair, the English 
horse gave way in irretrievable confusion, and fled 
to Newcastle, leaving all their officers, with eighty 


prisoners, and forty slain and more wounded, in the 
hands of Leslie, who for that night bivouacked at 
Ryetown."' 

The routed cavaliers threw away their arms, 
which were gleaned up next day by the Scottish 
foragers ; and while galloping through Newcastle 
they scared the inhabitants by crying, “ Fye ! fye ! 
for guides to Durham. ' Now, man, woman, and 
child, pack up and begone, for those naked devils, 
the Scots, are upon you 1” 

Leslie had very few killed; and the English loss 
is so uncertain that Clarendon states it to be 
twelve, while Whitelock gives it at 300 killed, 
wounded, and taken, and others at 300 killed 
The dead were properly interred by the Scots; 
and on the first appearance of an accommodation, 
the prisoners were courteously dismissed. 

The “Scots March,” referred to when Leslie’s 
troops advanced to the ford, was a peculiar beat on 
the drum, used as lately as 1818, by the City Guard 
of Edinburgh. There was also a similar cadence 
on the drum used in the sister country, known as 
the “ English March,” which is thus mentioned in a 
warrant of Charles I., issued at Westminster in the 
seventh year of his reign (1632), as, “the march of 
this our English nation, so famous in all the honour- 
able atchievements and glorious warres of this our 
kingdom in forraigne parts, which, thorough the 
negligence and carelessness of drummers, and by 
long discontinuance, was so altered and changed 
from the ancient gravitie and majesty thereof, as 
it was in danger utterly to have been lost and for- 
gotten. It pleased our late deare brother, Prince 
Henry, to revive and rectify the same, by ordain- 
ing the establishment of one certayne measure, 
which was beaten in his presence at Greenwich in 
1610 and this measure, continues the warrant, 
is to be used in future by “ all drummers within 
our Kingdom of England and Principalitie of 
Wales.” 

Notwithstanding all his boasting, Sir Jacob 
Astley, with his garrison, deserted from Newcastle 
on the approach of General Leslie, who entered it 
first at the head of the Life Guards, attended by 
the Lords Montrose and Almond ; the mayor, Sir 
Peter Ridale, with the aldermen, receiving them at 
the bridge bareheaded, with every sign of outward 
respect to conceal their real dislike. Leslie posted 
guards everywhere, seized all the artillery, 5,00a 
stand of arms, all the vast stores collected for the 
troops of the king, together with four large ships 
laden with corn for his cavalry. “ Though elated 
by their success, the soldiers preserved the most 
rigid and exact discipline, abstained from all 
plunder, and rigidly paid for everything received 
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from the burgesses; and, being anxious to gain over 
to their interests the Puritans of England in general, 
and those of London in particular, the Scottish 
general, on seizing Tynemouth and Shields, wrote to 
the Lord Mayor, informing him that, being aware 
how necessary for its comfort was the traffic in 
coals that ^ though he had taken the places whence 
it was almost solely embarked for the Thames, its 
transmission would not be interrupted’; tidings 


malcontents. An accommodation was arrived at, 
and England was to pay the expenses of the war. 
Among these, ^'Scotland estimated the loss of her 
trade at p-^'sojooo; 500 vessels stopped on the 
seas by English war-ships ; £i,ooq odd for fortify^ 
ing the castle of Edinburgh; 100,000 for losses 
; occasioned to nobles and burghs ; 1,000 horses 
! for officers’ baggage ; the expenses of the (extra) 
i regiments of Mmiro, ' Home, Argyle, Marischal 
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which, as the Covenanters cunningly anticipated, 
had the effect of raising among the Londoners 
bud praises of their clemency, and a clamour in 
their favour.” 

The Earl of Lothian was made governor, with 
a garrison of 2,000 men, and the Earl of Dun- 
fermline’s brigade seized Durham. At these 
events the rage of Strafford knevy no bounds; he 
ordered the cattle to be everywhere driven south 
through Yorkshire, all millstones to be broken 
or buried, and the supplies everywhere to be 
cut off. 

Daily now the king saw the folly of meddling 
with the affairs of the Scots, and that tlie presence 
of 'their army was becoming useful ’to the English 


Sinclair, and others, which would not have been 
required, with necessary fortifications, and for 
ships sunk in the Clyde to bar out the English 
fleet; and as nothing was undercharged, the sum- 
total ' was certainly enormous ” Memoirs of 
Montrose”). 

As England delayed payment of the last instal- 
ment, the Scottish Estates threatened to occupy 
her border counties with 3,000 horse and 10,000 
foot ; and ultimately it was settled that both armies 
should be disbanded on the 6th of August, T641- 
But the Scots retained in pay the regiments 'of Lord 
Sinclair, Cochrane, and Munro, as the nucleus of 
another army for the wars '«^hich they foresaw were 
to come- 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


EDGEHILLj 1642. 


It was, says Hume, the fate of the House of Stuart 
to govern England at a period when the old source 
of royal authority was much diminished, and 
before a large and steady revenue began to flow 
again in any abundance* It chanced, unhappily 
fur Charles I, that he had fully as high and exalted 
an opinion of the royal prerogative as either his 
father or Queen Elizabeth, while he had to rule a 
people who were already different, and who pos- 
sessed a more advanced state of public opinion 
and of petsonal and political freedom. From the 
beginning of his reign there were recurrences of 
discontent against him in the Lower House. There 
changes and reforms were aimed at, which he 
deemed incompatible with monarchical govern- 
ment ; and Charles, resenting this, regarded it as a 
sacred duty to transmit his regal power unimpaired 
to his successors. 

The calamitous Civil War of his reign forms, 
perhaps, the most interesting portion of English 
history ; and whether it be considered as evidence 
of the national character when armed in defence of 
its rights, or as the period when the sovereign power 
— or the idea of that power, as transmitted by the 
tyrannical Plantagenets and Tudors — received its 
first check, must be for ever memorable. 

How the breach betsveen Charles and his Par- 
liament became irreparable belongs chiefly to politi- 
cal history. Several reduced officers and young 
gentlemen of the Inns of Court, during this time of 
growing danger and disorder, offered their services 
to Charles ; and many men whose virtues and abili- 
ties would have done honour to any cause, ranged 
themselves by his side. Between them and the 
populace, skirmishes, attended by more or less 
bloodshed, were of frequent occurrence. By way 
of reproach, those gentlemen gave the rabble the 
appellation of “Roundheads,’’' in consequence of 
the mean mode in which their hair was shorn. 
These called the others “Cavaliers,” in consequence 
of their free haughty manners, and bravery of 
apparel ; and thus the nation, which was before 
sufficiently provided with religious as well as civil 
dissensions, was now supplied with two party-names, 
under which the rival factions might rendezvous, 
and manifest their mutual hatred. 

At length the sword was drawn, in August, 1642 ; 
and soon after, in every shire of England, two hostile 
factions appeared against each other in arms, and 


for a time it was not easy to say which of the 
adverse parties was the more formidable. The 
Houses of Parliament held London, and com- 
manded the adjacent counties, the large towns and 
seaports, the fleet, and the river Thames. They 
had at their disposal nearly all the military stores 
of the kingdom, and were able to impose duties on 
goods imported from abroad and on various pro- 
ductions of home industry ; while the luckless king 
was ill provided with artillery and ammunition. 
The taxes which he was enabled to lay on those 
rural districts which were temporarily occupied by 
his troops produced a far less sum than Parliament 
could draw from the city of London alone. For 
pecuniary aid he relied chiefly on the generous 
munificence of his opulent and generally high-born 
adherents. Many of these deeply mortgaged their 
old ancestral estates, pawned their jewels, melted 
their plate, the wassail bowls and silver chargers, in 
order to assist their struggling king. “ But ex- 
perience,” says Macaulay, “ has fully proved that 
the voluntary liberality of individuals, even in times 
of the greatest excitement, is a poor financial re- 
source when compared with severe and methodical 
taxation, which presses on the willing and unwill- 
ing alike.” 

When the factions flew to arms, the soldiers of 
the king were chiefly gentlemen and their im- 
mediate dependants, well mounted and skilled in 
the use of arms; while the ranks of the Parliament 
were filled with ploughmen and tradesmen, as yet 
raw and untrained. The king in person commanded 
the Cavaliers, the splendour of whose appearance 
quite eclipsed that of the Roundheads at West- 
minster, who chose the Earl of Essex as their 
leader; while Prince Rupert, the nephew of Charles, 
led the Royalist cavalry. 

Excluded from Hull, where all the arms procured 
for the campaign against the Scots were yet stored, 
Charles unfurled the royal standard at Nottingham, 
on the 25th of August, and iiltimatelv 18,000 men 
gathered around it 

Charles had found that the Parliament denounced 
his proclamations ; he resolved, therefore, on hostile 
measures. Having sounded the disposition of the 
loyal and gallant cavaliers of Yorkshire, he sum- 
moned all his “ loving subjects” north of the Trent, 
and within twenty miles south of that river, to meet 
him in arms at Nottingham, on the date above 
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given. On that day, the royal standard, on which 
was a hand pointing to a crown with the motto, 
^'Give to Csesar his diie,^’ was carried by a guard of 
6oc infantry from the castle into a large field. 
King Charles followed, with a retinue of 2,000 men, 
and the inhabitants crowded around to hear the 
proclamation which was read by a herald-at-arms. 

This solemn ceremony, called t'le raising of the 
royal standard, was deemed equh alent to a declara- 
tion of hostilities by the Parliamentarians and 
Puritans, and led to the most dreadful of national 
calamities that England ' had seen since the battle 
of Bosworth— a civil war. 

Preluded by a skirmish at Powick Bridge, in 
which Prince Rupert was victorious, the opening 
and first pitched battle of the great Civil War 
was fought at Edgehiil, on the 23rd of October, 
1642. 

At first the muster of the king^s force at Notting- 
nam was so small, that he did not feel himself 
justified in attempting to attack the Earl of Essex, 
whc, when the dispersed bodies of the Parlia- 
mentary army joined him at Northampton, found 
himself at the head of 15,000 men. Charles, there- 
fore, deemed it more prudent to retire by slow 
marches towards Derby, and thence to Shrews- 
bury, in order to countenance the levies which 
his friends were making in those parts. 

At Wellington he made a rendezvous of all his 
forces, and caused his military orders to be read at 
the head of every regiment ; and that he might bind 
himself to his people by ties that were reciprocal, he 
made the following declaration before his whole 
army 

“ I do promise, in the presence of Almighty God, 
and as I do hope for His blessing and protection, 
that I will, to the utmost of my power, defend and 
maintain the true Reformed Protestant religion 
established in the Church of England ; and, by the 
grace of God, in the same will live and die. 

I desire that the laws may ever be the measure 
of my government, and that the liberty and pro- 
perty of the subject may be preserved by them 
witli the same care as my own ju?t rights. And, if 
it please God, by His blessing on this army raised 
for my necessary defence, to preserve me from the 
present rebellion, I do solemnly and faithfully pro- 
mise in the sight of God to maintain the just 
privileges and freedom of Parliament ; rmd to 
govern to the utmost of my power by the known 
statutes and customs of the kingdom, and particu- 
larly to observe inviolably the laws to which I have 
given my consent in this Parliament. Meanwhile, 
if this emergency, and the great necessity to which 
I am driven, beget any violation of law, I hope it 


shall be imputed by God and man to the authors 
of this war, and not to me, who have so lionestly 
laboured to preserve the peace of the kingdom. 

‘‘When I wilfully fail in these particulars, I shall 
expect no aid or relief from man, nor any protection 
from above; but in this resolution, I hope for the 
cheerful assistance of all good men, and am confi- 
dent of the blessing of Heaven/' 

Under the king, the Earl of Lindsay, who had 
served in the Low Countries and at the Isle of Rhd, 
was general ; Prince Rupert, we have said, com- 
’handed the cavalry ; Sir Jacob Astley (who cut 
such a poor figure at Newcastle) led the infantry; 
Sir Arthur Aston the dragoons; Sir John Heyden 
the artillery; and the troop of Guards was com- 
manded by Lord Bernard Stuart, sixth son of 
Esme, Duke of Lennox, Lord High Admiral of 
Scotland. The servants of these Cavaliers formed 
a separate troop, under Sir William Killigrew. 
There was also one regiment of Scots, under 
Ludovic, Earl of Crawford, Sergeant-Major-Gen crol 
of Horse ; it was 400 strong, and officered by 
gentlemen of his own name, Lindsay. There 
were with the king nearly sixty other Scottish 
officers who had served in the German wars. To 
be a “ Low Country officer” was then deemed a 
warrant for military experience. 

With these forces the king marched from Shrews* 
bury, intending to give battle as soon as possible 
to those of the Parliament, which were continually 
being augmented by recruits from London ; and in 
order to bring that crisis about, he moved, in the 
direction of the capital, which he kne w Essex would 
not abandon to him. Two days after, the earl 
began his march from Worcester. Though,'' says 
Hume, “it be commonly easy in civil wars to get 
intelligence, the armies were within six miles of 
each other ere either of the generals was acquainted 
with the approach of his enemy. Shrewsbury and 
Worcester, the places from which they set out. are 
not above twenty miles distant ; yet had the two 
marched ten days in this mutual ignorance. So 
much had military skill, during a long peace, 
decayed in England.’' 

The army of the king was at Banbury ; that of 
the Parliament at Kineton, in Warwickshire, when 
the active and fiery Prince Rupert brought intelli- 
gence of the advance of the latter ; and though the 
day was considerably spent, the king, who was 
brave, resolute, and ardent, resolved on immediate 
battle. When asked by those about him, says 
P^re d’Orleans, what he meant to do, “ To fight," 
said he, “ with the help of God and my good 
subjects ! " 

As the king's troops marched over the hills, they 
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saw those of Essex getting into position on a plain 
called the Vale of the Red Horse, which lies mid- 
v;ay between Rineton and Edgehill, and the latter 
place gave its name to the battle that ensued. 

Having left in his rear no less than 2,000 infantry, 
500 horse, and some of his artillery, Essex was in 
no hurry to engage, and was satisfied that he had | 
aiTested the king’s march on London. 


which General Ludlow sajs lasted for atout an 
hour, when the infantry began to engage. ° 

this, Prince Rupert, marching down the slope wi 
the Royal right wing, to charge the enemy s let,, 
was suddenly Joined from amid their ranks by an 
entire troop, under Sir Faithful Fortesme, w o 
i had just come over from Ireland. Wheeling 
1 about, his soldiers now charged sword in hand 


Prince Rupert commanded the right wng of ^ upon those they had deserted. This mcident m 
cavalr}'. The left was under C'ommissarv-General j spired such doubt in the cavalry o o , 
Wilmot,aidedbySir Arthur Aston; Lord Lindsay ' man then mistrusting his comrade, that > 


led the infantry, and 
under him was his son. 

Lord Willoughby, with 
the king’s own regi- 
ment 

The right wing of 
the Parliamentary 
army, consisting of 
three regiments of 
horse, with the heaviest 
cannon, was led by Sir 
Philip Stapleton, Sir 
William Balfour, and 
the Lord Fielding. The 
brigade of Sir John 
Meldriim, a Scottish 
Puritan, letf the van. 

Essex led the centre, 

Lord Brooke and Hol- 
lis the rear. The left 
wing consisted of 
twenty-four troops of 
horse, led by Sir James 
Ramsay, a Scoto-Swed- 
ish officer (Clarendon 
and Rushwortli). 

Concerning Edge- 
hill, Denzil, Lord Hol- 
lis, tells us the following singular story about Oliver 
Cromwell, in tliesc words : — “ He was as arrant a 
coward as he was notoriously perfidious, ambitious, 
and hypocritical. This was his base keeping out of 
the field of Kineton, where he with his troop of horse 
came not in, impudently and ridiculously affirm- 
ing, the day after, that he had all that day been 
seeking the army and place of fight, though his 
quarters were at a village near at hand, whence 
he could not find his wnv. nor be directed by his 
ear, when the ordnance was heard for twenty or 
thirty miles off I” 

About two in the afternoon, the king, who was 
accoutred in almost complete mail, give the signal 
for battle, by firing a cannon with his own hand. 
Then ensued between the two armies a cannonade, 


failed to withstand the 
fury of Rupert’s attack. 
They broke, were ut- 
terly routed, and pur- 
sued upon the spur 

for more than two 
miles from the field 

ofbattie. By this un- 
advised pursuit, ob- 
serves Rapin, the king 
was in danger of the 
same fate which his 
predecessor had at the 
battle of Lewes. The 
fugitives fled at full 
speed, and were pur- 
sued, hacked, hewed, 
cut down, or shot, 
with the same impru- 
dent fury. To add to 
the king’s peril, one 
of his' reserve regi- 
ments of horse, think- 
ing the victory was 
now certain, joined 
in the chase “ with 
spurs and loosened 
reins, and could not 

be liindered by their commanders.” 

All this time the pikemen and musketeers on 
both sides had been engaged without any advan- 
tage on either hand. The king’s infantry, when en- 
deavouring to line some hedges on the right of 
Essex, Avere driven in by dragoons, but the main 
body, with the royal standard, pressed on within 
musket-shot of the enemy. 

“ Upon Avhich,” says Ludlow, we, observing no 
horse to encounter Avithal, charged them with some 
loss from their pikes, though very little from 
their shot ; but not being able to break them, we 
retreated to our former station, and Sir Philip 
Stapleton, our captain, wishing for a regiment of 
foot to secure the cannon, we promised to stand 
by him in defence of them* causing one of our 
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servants to load and level one of them, which he 
had scarcely* done, when a body of horse appeared 
advancing towards us from that side where the 
enemy was. We fired at them with case-shot (2>,, 
all kinds of old iron, stones, nails, musket-balls, 
^c.), but did no other mischief save only wounding 
one man through the hand, our gun being over- 
loaded and planted on high ground ; which fell 
out very happily, this body being of our own army 
and commanded by Sir William Balfour.” 

Essex had sent two regiments of horse in succes- 
sion to charge the centre with the royal standard; 
and then Sir William Balfour, a well-trained Scot- 
tish officer, finding that Prince Rupert, in his wild 
pursuit, was fairly out of the field with nearly all the 
cavalry of the king, swept round with his squadrons, 
made a flank movement, and falling on the centre 
where Charles was, with sword and pistol, made 
such liavoc and disorder that the king and the boy- 
princes, his sons, were in imminent danger of being 
taken. The Earl of Lindsay (Robert Bertie) was 
wounded in the thigh, and captured. His son, who 
fought valiantly to rescue him, was also taken. He ; 
died next day. Sir Edmund Verney, who bore the 
royal banner, was slain, and the standard taken ; but 
it was recovered by John Smith, lieutenant of the 
Lord John Stuarf s (of Lennox) troop, who putting 
over his shoulder an orange scarf (the Earl of 
Essex^s colour), torn probably from some dead 
Puritan, gallantly galloped into the midst of the 
enemy, tore it from the hands of him who bore it, 
and laid it at the feet of the king, who made him a 
knight-banneret that evening, 

Ludlow calls the man who was displaying the 
captured standard Lieutenant-Colonel Middleton. 
In addition to breaking the centre, he tells us that 
Balfour succeeded in spiking several of the king’s 
cannon. The return of Prince Rupert with the 
horse alone prevented the total defeat of Charles, 
whose right flank he had left completely exposed; 
for Balfour, who, by the flight of the cavalry, had 
now only a small body of the reserve with which to 
act, fell back and secured himself near the infantry 
of Essex. 

This officer was Sir William Balfour, of Pitcullo, 

: .‘x Eifeshire, whose daughter Isabel was married to 
jolm Balfour, Lord Burleigh. If the king and 
Prince Rupert had persuaded their cavalry to 
olurge the infantry of Essex, who were now al- 
most unsi:pported, they might have been sure of 
a victory ; but the Royal cavalry came back in such 
extreme disorder, so blown and loose in hand, that 
they would not attack the steady front shown by 
the pikemen and musketeers of Essex, who were 
formed in the best order to resist a charge. He 


did not feel himself sufficiently strong to advance 
towards the king. The battle closed as it began, 
by a desultory cannonade ; and Essex kept his 
ground till the darkness freed him from apprehen- 
sion of closer engagement. 

Rupert’s cavalry when returning were assailed 
by Essex’s guard of horse, which fell upon their 
rear, and killed many of them. In which at- 
tempt,” says General Ludlow, ** being dismounted, 
I could not without great difficulty recover on 
horseback again, being loaded with cuirassier’s 
arms, as the rest of the guard also were. The 
night after the battle our army quartered upon the 
same ground. No man nor horse got any meat 
that night, and I had touched none since the 
Saturday before ; neither could I find my servant, 
who had my cloak, so that having nothing to keep 
me warm but a suit of iron, I was obliged to walk 
about all the night, which proved very cold, by 
reason of a sharp frost.” 

All night both armies lay under aims. When 
day broke they were still face to face ,* but neither 
thought themselves in a condition to renew the 
attack, though the absent forces of Essex had all — 
save Cromwell’s troop — come in, under Colonel 
Hampden, during the night, with the remainder of 
his cannon. The whole day passed, and the armies 
lay with the dead and wounded between them, 
without a shot being fired. Whitelock states that 
Essex was advised to attack the king by some of 
his officers, but preferred the wish of Colonel 
Dalbier, who dissented ; and ordering his baggage 
to be drawn oif, marched to Warwick in the even- 
ing ; while the king retired to the quarters he had 
occupied before the battle, which may justly be 
deemed a drawn one. 

On the side of the king there fell, in addition to 
Earl Lindsay, the Lord John Stuart and the Lord 
Stuart d’Aubign(f, Sir Edmund Verney, and John 
Wishart, of Pitarrow. On the other side there fell 
the Lord St John, of Bletzo, and Colonel Charles 
Essex; many prisoners were taken, with no less 
than sixty standards, as Pere d’Orleaus states. 
The greatest slaughter among the Puritans was 
made of those who fled ; among the Royalists, of 
those who kept their ground. Of these, says 
Ivudlow, saw about threescore lie within the 
compass of tlireescore yards, upon the ground 
whereon that brigade fought, in which the king’s 
standard was. That night the country (people) 
brought in some provisions ; but when I got meat, 

I could scarcely eat it, my jaws, for want of use, 
having almost lost their natural faculty.*’ 

The number slain on the field was about 5,000 ; 
Lord Clarendon states that, ojq the king reviewing 
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his army two days after, he found only 300 men 
missing, a statement that is barely credible. 

The king presented to Sir John Smith, who re- 
captured his standard, a gold medal, with his profile 
on the obverse, and the royal standard on the re- 
verse, to be worn with a green ribbon. Robert 
Welch, an Irishman — a follower, probably, of Sir 
Faithful Fortescue — assisted in this exploit, and 
the following order concerning it is printed in Sir 
Sibbald Scott’s ^¥ork on “ The British Army — - 
Charles R. 

^•Qur will and pleasure is, that you make a 


The death of one, at the age of 115, is recorded 
in the “Gentleman’s Magazine^’ for February, 
X733, as being that of “the oldest pensioner in 
Chelsea College.’' A notice of the other appears 
in “Notes and Queries.” William Hazeland, a 
native of Wiltshire, died in 1732, aged 112. “He 
was twenty-two when he fought for the Parliament 
at Edgehill, after which he bore his part through 
all the Civil War, was in William of Orange’s army 
in Ireland, and closed his services under the re- 
nowned Duke of Marlborough, having borne arms 
for eighty years. The Duke of Richmond and Sir 
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medal in gold for our trvsty and well-beloved Sir 
Robert . Welch, knight, with our own figure and 
that of our dearest sonne, Prince Charles. And 
on the reverse thereof to insculp ye form of our 
royal banner used at ye battail of Edge-hill, wliere 
he did us acceptable service, and received the 
dignity of knight from us, and to inscribe about it, 
^Per regale mandatum regis hoc assignatur Roberto 
Welch militi.’ 

“Given at our Court at Oxford, this first day of 
June, 1643.” 

Ninety years after this battle, two old men who 
fought there would seem to have been surviving. 


Robert Walpole, in consideration of his long 
services, each allowed him a crown a week for 
some time before his death.” 

Some of Essex’s routed cavalry, who had been 
pursued, as related, from the field in the beginning 
of the action, flying to a great distance, carried the 
news of a total defeat, and struck much terror into 
the Parliament and City of London ; but after a 
few days a more detailed and accurate account 
arrived, and then the Parliament claimed the 
victory in a drawn battle. 

Siich is the story of the battle of Edgehill, the 
bloody prelude to the great Civil War of England 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

STRATTON AND LANSDOWN, 1643. 


Besides Edgehill, during this disastrous strife in ’ 
England, many other engagements of more or less 
consequence occurred before the important battle 
of Worcester. Of these tlie most interesting, from 


Charles L In an eminent degree he was religious 
and temperate ; and his mind was cultivated by 
letters and a taste for the fine arts, which, in his 
happier days, he liberally encouraged. In the 
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their general results and from the number of men 
in action, are the fields of Stratton, Lansdown, 
Roundway Down, Marston Moor, and Naseby, in 
which last but one more than 50,000 British troops 
engaged in mutual slaughter; and these we propose 
to ‘relate in their chronological order, as examples 
of the warfare of the time. 

During the winter after Edgehill, Charles estab- 
lished his head-quarters at Oxford, the ancient 
University of which has at all times been distin- 
guished for loyalty ; but when the war had lasted a 
year, the advantage thereof seemed to be vdtb the 
Royalists and their unfortunate master. Few kings 
have been more distinguished for the talents and 
virtues which adorn and dignify domestic life than 
19 


relations of son, husband, and father, Charles was 
a pattern to all ; while, half Scot, half Dane, by his 
courage he did honour to the races from which 
he sprang. With regard to his struggle with the 
Parliament, it is impossible not to perceive that he 
strove to maintain a portion of prerogative that 
had become totally incompatible with the advanced 
ideas of civil and religious liberty ; yet it is equally 
certain that he only sought to retain the powers his ^ 
English predecessors had possessed. “ The errors 
of Charles,^’ says one of our historians, “ were more 
than atoned for by his sufferings : and although 
many may demur to his title of martyr, few will 
hesitate to regard him as the victim of a crisis, 
which the growing power of the Commons and the 
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unsettled nature of the prerogative rendered sooner 
or later inevitable." 

By the end of a year, then, the Royalists were 
victorious in the western and northern counties of 
England. Bristol, the second city in that kingdom, 
had been wrested from the Parliament, They had 
won several battles, without encountering any very 
inglorious defeat; so adversity and dissension 
began to produce weakness among the less en- 
thusiastic Roundheads. Plots and riots kept the 
Parliament forces in alarm. At dne time it was 
thought necessary to fortify London against Charles; 
and those assertors of freedom of thought found 
it necessary to hang at their own doors certain 
citizens who differed from them in opinion. 
Several of the nobles, who had hitherto remained 
at Westminster, joined the Court at Oxford ; and 
there seems little doubt that, if the operations of 
the Cavaliers had at this season been conducted 
by a sagacious military mind, the king would have 
returned in triumph to Whitehall. 

Of the savage civil strife which was waging in 
Scotland during these events, we shall speak at a 
future time. 

All England exhibited a most melancholy spec- 
tacle No man was allowed to remain neutral;" all 
intercourse between distant parts of the country 
was interrupted, and the operations of commerce 
were totally suspended. Already the nation was 
tiring of civil strife ere it was well begun. Peti- 
tions for peace, ungraciously received, loaded the 
tables of both Houses in vain. Charles proposed 
a cessation of hostilities, and a negotiation was 
opened at Oxford ; but no pacific result took place. 
On the 27th of April, Reading surrendered to the 
Parliamentary forces, under the Earl of Essex. 
The Earl of Northumberland united in a league 
for the king the counties of Northumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland, with the bishopric 
of Durham, and engaged, some time after, other 
counties in the same association. The same 
nobleman captured York, and dislodged the troops 
of the Puritans from Tadcaster. In March, Lord 
Brook was shot in the attack on Lichfield Cathe- 
dral ; and on the i8th of June there was a fight at 
Chalgrove Field, where Hampden, deemed the 
great champion of English liberty, fell when en- 
gaged with the cavalry of Prince Rupert; but, on 
the 1 6th of the preceding month there had been 
fought the battle of Stratton. 

By Clarendon’s account, it was about the middle 
uf May when the Parliamentary forces, under the 
Earl of Stamford, marched into ComwalL This 
noble was Henry, second Lord Grey of Groby, 
whom Charles in 1628 had created Earl of 


Stamford in the county of Lincoln, and who, by 
his marriage with the heiress of the Earl of Exeter, 
obtained the castle, borough, and manor of Stam- 
ford. He was a zealous enemy of Charles, like 
his son, Lord Grey, whose signature appears to the 
death-warrant of the unhappy king. The earl was 
at the head of 1,400 horse, 5,400 infantry, and a 
park of artillery, consisting of thirteen pieces of 
brass ordnance and a mortar. In those days the 
latter piece was usually carried on a block-carriage. 
With these forces he encamped near Stratton, on a 
lofty hill that was steep on all sides, rising amid a 
bare, wild, undulating region. 

From Stratton Hill the Parliamentary earl sent 
1,200 horse, under Sir George Chudleigh, to sur- 
prise Bodmin, an ancient town, situated in the 
middle of the duchy of Cornwall, and twelve miles 
from the two Channels. 

At that time the king’s Cornish forces were at 
Launceston, fourteen miles distant. They were in 
number not half the strength of those led by the 
earl, and were under Sir Ralph Hopton, K.B., 
and Sir Bevil Grenville, a distinguished Royalist, 
who was bom on the estate of Brynn, close to 
Bodmin. Stamford thought himself secure from 
any attack ‘in a position so strong by nature, and 
though he had frequent notice that the Cornish 
Cavaliers were, in motion, he would not believe the 
tidings ; while Sir Ralph Hopton saw that, unless 
he achieved some signal success, he and his forces 
would be inevitably driven out of the county. 

It would have been rash indeed, to have attacked 
the earl, posted as he was, had there been any other 
way of luring him into action, or of saving Cornwall 
for King Charles. He marched from Launceston 
on Monday, the 15th of May, with 500 horse and 
2,500 foot, upon Stratton, although his small army 
was not favourably circumstanced, being ‘^so desti- 
tute of provisions that the best officers had but a 
biscuit per man,” 

By daybreak next morning they appeared before 
the hin on which Stamford was posted. Keeping 
his little body of horse as a reserve, to cover his 
retreat in case of reverse, or to aid in the assault if 
possible, he ordered the position to be ‘attacked 
from four different points. 

Sir Ralph and Lord Mohun led one division; 
Sir Bevil Grenville and Sir J onn Berkeley, a 
second ; Sir Nicholas Slaining and Colonel Trc- 
variion a third; Colonel Basset and Colonel Gc 
dolphin the fourth. 

The pikemen and musketeers pushed briskly up 
the hill, which Stamford had trenched at certain 
points ; and for some hours a skirmishing conflict 
was waged with varying success, during vhich the 
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Royalists, finding that their supply of powder | 
was reduced to four barrels, and having resolved 
to conquer or die, advanced to gain the summit 
of the hill at push of pike, before they fired another 
shot 

With this intention they went up at a rush, and 
broke sword in hand among the Puritans. At the 
same moment they 
were toughly met by 
Major-General Chad- 
ieigh (the son of the 
absent Sir George), 
who was beaten down 
and taken prisoner, on 
which the enemy began 
to recoil Stamford, 
in his rage, charged 
Chudleigh with 
treachery. * 

Hopton and Gren- 
ville, at the head of 
their brave little body 
of Cornishmen, pushed 
vigorously with clubbed 
musket and levelled 
pike upon the broken 
enemy; Lord Stam- 
ford gave the signal 
of defeat, by wheeling 
round his horse and ga l- 
loping wildly down the 
hill; his men began to 
follow in helpless dis- 
order, until they fled 
on all sides, leaving 
victory with the Cava- 
liers. 

The latter found on 
the field 200 dead, the 
whole of the colours, 
cannon, baggage, and 
ammunition — of the 
latter, Pbre d’ Orleans 
says seventy barrels, 
and that they took 
1,700 prisoners. Sir George Chudleigh, with his 
1,200 horse, fled from Bodmin to Plymouth; while 
the Earl of Stamford threw himself into Exeter, 
leaving Sir Ralph Hopton master of Cornwall, a 
service for which the grateful Charles created him 
Lord Hopton of Stratton in 1644, but his title 
became extinct ten years after. 

Stamford^s charge of treachery against Major- 
General Chudleigh, and also his father. Sir George, 
may have had some colouring of truth, from the 
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circunistance that after this encounter they entered 
the service of the king (Salmon's Chronicles) ; 
while Hopton marched from Cornwall to join the 
Marquis of Hertford in the capture of Taunton and 
Bridgewater. 

To this day Stratton Hill bears some traces of 
the hostile encounter there. It is crowned by a 

tumulus, from which 
the plough frequently 
turns up the bones of 
Cavalier and Round- 
head, and they are left 
to lie bleaching in the 
furrows. The summit 
is of small extent, and 
the ground slopes 
steeply from it to the 
east and south ; but on 
the north and west the 
position must have 
been more easily assail- 
able. A mohument 
erected on the hill, in 
commemoration of the 
battle, was wantonly 
destroyed ; but the in- 
scription, in white let- 
ters on a black tablet, 
was preserved, and in 
1851 was built into the 
wall of the “ Tree ^^ inn 
at Stratton, It is to 
the following effect 
In this place ye 
army of the rebells, 
under ye command of 
ye Earl of Stamford, 
received a signal over- 
throw by the valor of 
Sir Bevil Grenville and 
ye Cornish army, on 
Tuesday, the i6th of 
May, 1643.” 

After a few skir- 
mishes, on the 5 th of 
July a battle ensued at Lansdown, in Somersetshire, 
between the united forces of the Marquis of Hert- 
ford and Sir Ralph Hopton, and those of the 
enemy under Sir William Waller, whom Sir Philip 
Warwick characterises as a gentleman of courage 
and parts, and of a civil and ceremonious be- 
haviour. He held a gainful farm from the crown 
of the butlerage and prizage of wines ; but upon a 
qtiarrel between him and Sir Thomas Reynolds, a 
courtier- who had an interest in the farm of the 
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wine licences, upon whom Waller having used his 
cudgel, and being censured and fined for it in the 
Star Chamber, and having moreover a zealous 
lad3S who used to call him her ‘ man of God,’ he 
engaged on the Parliament side,” 

He marched out of Bath, and at Lansdown took 
up a position, which he barricaded, entrenched, 
and mounted with several pieces of cannon. The 
ground he occupied is described by Sanderson as 

a high hill walied behind and on both sides, with 
works on the front, the passage up very narrow ; 
on one side a wood, on the other hedges ; and 
both lined with musketeers.” 

The Marquis of Hertford, with Sir Bevil Gren- 
ville, Sir Ralph Hopton, and Sir Nicholas Slaining, 
found themselves in a district so strongly disaffected 
to the Royal cause that they could procure no sup- 
plies save by force and threats ^ and they resolved 
not to lose the opportunity of attacking Waller. 
Ludlow mentions, however, one “loyal gentle- 
woman” who had obliged the people to bring 
together much provision, “ which she was prepar- 
ing to send to the king’s army, with horses and 
carts ready to carry it, amongst which there was 
half-a-dozen pasties of my father’s venison ready 
baked ; which, with as much of the other pro\i* 
sions as we could (take), we carried away with us.” 
This loyal dame had been swooped down' upon 
in the night; by Ludlow, at the head of forty 
horse. 

Waller’s troops consisted of men levied for him 
by the Committee of the Militia, and of the remains 
of the horse and dragoons who had escaped out of 
Cornwall after the battle near Stratton. 

The conflict at Lansdown began by Waller 
sending out a strong party of horse and foot 
towards the advancing Cavaliers, against whom 
they lined the hedges that bordered the fields, then 
all green and leafy, as the season was midsummer. 
Protected by the musketeers lying there en perdue^ 
the horse continued to advance, till they exchanged 
pistol-shots with the PvOyalist cavalry, under Sir 
Bevil Grenville. These, on being lured within 
range of the concealed musketeers, by a fire from 
the latter which emptied many a saddle, were 
thrown int3 disorder, and rode confusedly to the 
rear of their infantry, which still continued to 
advance. 

With loud yells and cheers, the Cornishmen 
now rushed on with their pikes, and drove the 
musketeers of Waller from hedge to hedge, through 
the woods, down the rough hollows, and up ‘‘ the 
steepy hills back to their main body,” 

The fire of the cannon and the strength of the 
barricades protected them, and caused the fight 


to be protracted, and success for some time to 
be very doubtful. Art and nature had made 
W^'aHer’s position very strong. It was flanked and 
covered by several stone walls, over which his 
musketry fired as fi*om a rampart, and through 
which he had cut avenues by which his horse could 
make sallies at suitable times ; and these openings 
were closed by barricades and manned by pikes 
the moment they returned. By one well-managed 
charge of horse, under fire of his musketry and 
cannon, he drove the enemy down the hill, over 
all their own and his dead and wounded; but it 
was again assaulted, and the old point made good, 
only to be lost once more. 

Four times the hill of Lansdown was taken and 
lost During this protracted conflict the long July 
evening deepened into night, and then fell Sir 
Bevil Grenville, fighting bravely at the head of a 
“stande” (/.<?., company) of pikes. This was the 
first occasion on which the cavalry of King Charles 
had ever been known to recoil; but they were 
compelled to give way before a regiment of cuiras- 
siers led by Sir Arthur Haslerig (a singularly 
cruel and brutal oflicer). Sir Ralph Hopton was 
wounded, and seriously injured next day by the 
explosion of some gunpowder. 

Sir Bevil “ was slain in front of his men ” (to 
quote quaint old Thomas Sanderson), “with his 
sergeant-major and captain-lieutenant dead at his 
feet ; and in earnest I have heard it confest, with 
as much honour as ever was conferred on an 
enemy. Then the Cavaliers rallied their horse 
and drew up their cannon, as it was growing dark; 
but they shot on all sides till midnight, when (to 
cover their retreat) their adversaries stuck lighted 
(gun) matches on the hedges, which received volleys 
from each part of the body ; but instead of answer- 
ing these, they ran away, leaving the field with five 
hundred muskets, fourteen barrels of powder, a 
whole stand of pikes,” and other arms ; but their 
cannon they drew off. “ The fight lasted from 
two o’clock in the afternoon till one the next 
morning.” 

The marquis remained master of Lansdown 
Hill, while Waller retreated to Bath ;■ but his losses 
were so great that his advantage was little. He 
lost nine brave officers, and many gentlemen of 
good family. Among others were found dead 
at daybreak, Mr. Lake, son of the Lord d’Eyn- 
court, with a standard of the enemy tied about one 
of his arms ; Lieutenant-Colonel Wall, Sergeant- 
Major Lawyer, and Captains James and Chalwell. 
The loss was greatest among his cavalry, so many 
of whom had perished under the fire of Puritans 
in ambush behind the thick summer hedgerows 
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He had been sent into the West to drive Waller 
thence ] and yet after this battle he found the 
latter still between the king’s army and the western 
counties, whither he, the marquis, could not pene- 
trate without risking another battle, which, without 
the accession of a new body of cavalry, he was not 
in a condition to attempt This made him resolve 
to march to Devizes, intending to leave there his 
infantry, under Sir Ralph Hopton ; and then, with 
the remains of his cavalry, to cut a passage sword 
in hand to Oxford, which was only thirty miles 


distant from that place, to which he hoped to return 
with a body of horse and dr^pons strong enough 
to enable him to bring off Hopton’s force, or still 
to keep the field. 

Meanwhile the remains of the gallant Sir Bevil 
Grenville were sent to Cornwall, and buried in Kilk- 
' hampton Church, where his monument is still to be 
seen. The Grenvilles were long seated at Stowe, 
a magnificent mansion, above the village of Combe, 
in Cornwall ; but a moated site is all that remains 
of it now. 


CHAPTER XL. 
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Grenville’s comrade, Sir Ralph Hopton, was no 
doubt a kinsman of that Ensign Hopton — ^if not 
the ensign himself— who figures in the history of 
the unfortunate Elizabeth Stuart, the wife of the 
cowardly Elector Palatine : he who “ trailed a pike 
in the English band of Sir Horace Vere;” and who 
carried her on his horse m croupe to Breslau, after 
the battle of the White Mountain, in 1620; and 
whose proudest boast it was, ‘‘that in her saddest 
extremity he had served and protected the Scottish 
Queen of Bohemia ” (Memoirs of the Queen of 
Bohemia and of Sir John Hepburn). 

Sir Ralph Hopton, left thus in command of the 
king’s infantry at “ The Devizes,” as the town was 
then named, was past danger, after his scorching j 
he could hear and speak, says Clarendon, but he 
could neither see nor stir. With him, however, 
were left the Earl of Marlborough, general of the 
royal artillery, and the Lord Mohun. The resolu- 
tion of the Marquis of Hertford was pursued, but so 
soon as he left his infantry at Devizes, Waller ap- 
peared before that place and invested these troops, 
then in sore straits owing to want of provisions. 
Aware that they would not remain long in this 
condition, he proposed to them a capitulation, 
which Sir Ralph Hopton, in his feeble and miser- 
able state of body might gladly have accepted | and 
in the uncertainty whether any succour would 
reach him from Oxford, he commenced a treaty 
with Waller, which he intended to prolong to the 
last extremity, resolving not to yield while the 
shadow of a hope remained : but so confident 
was Waller that he had them all completely at 
his mercy, that he sent word to Parliament “ that 
their business was done, and that by the next 


post he would send the number and rank of his 
prisoners.” 

Meanwhile a body of only 1,500 horse sent by 
King Charles, at the urgent request of the Marquis 
of Hertford and Prince Maurice, was advancing 
from Oxford under the Lord Wilmot; and, fortu- 
nately for Sir Ralph, this force appeared within two 
miles of Devizes before his capitulation with Waller 
was signed. This was on the morning of the 8th 
of September, 1643. 

Sir William, the instant he learned the advance of 
these succours, drew out his whole force, without 
sound of drum or trumpet, on Roundway Down, 
over which Wilmot’s cavalry would have to pass ere 
they could form a junction with the infan tiy in the 
town ; and there, notwithstanding the astonishing 
disparity of the forces in strength, ensued the most 
signal defeat of the Parliament during the war. 

Gn a good position along the green slope of the 
down, he drew up four regiments of pikemen and 
musketeers, six regiments of horse, 500 dragoons, 
and eight pieces of brass cannon. In Waller’s 
force was still the then famous cuirassier regiment 
of Sir Arthur Haslerig. 

Clarendon says that “ Sir William Waller re- 
ceived from London a fresh regiment of 500 
horse, under the command of Sir Arthur Hasle- 
rig, which were so completely armed that they 
were called on the other side the ‘ Regiment 
of Lobsters,’ because of the bright iron shells with 
which they were covered, being perfect cuirassiers, 
and were the first seen so armed on either side, 
and the first that made any impression on the 
king’s horse, who being unarmed, were not able to 
bear the shock of them ; besides, they were 
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secure from hurts by the sword, which was almost 
foe only weapon the others were furnished with.” 

In the succeeding year, in the account of an 
action at Lyme, we 
read in the Mer- 

curius Politicus,” /new^Aww 

that “ the valiant ’ 

Blue-coats of Sir 
Arthur Haslerig 
again routed the 
enemy;” and by the 
passage quoted from 
Clarendon, we may 
infer that iron pano- 
ply was somewhat 
scarce in the ranks 
of both armies. Sir 
J ohn GelVs regiment 
of Grey-coats is men- 
tioned in the Me- 
moirs of Colonel 
Hutchinson, ” i ii 
1643. Indeed, the 
clothing of the En- 
glish army varied 
very much. At this 
time there were the 
Red Regiment of 
Westminster, the 
Yellow Regiment of 
the Tower Hamlets, 
and the Blue Train- 
ed Bands of Lon- 
don ; and, from 
Ellis’s “ Original 
Letters ”(VoL III.), 
we learn that the 
soldiers about this 
period began to re- 
sort to jagged bill- 
lets, from the savage 
idea that they more 
surely made mortal 
wounds. 

Lord Wilmot, find- 
ing it impossible 
to reach Devizes 
without fighting, 
halted when almost 
within musket-shot 
of Waller’s line. 

There can be little doubt that, with all his cou- 
rage, and the courage of those who accompanied 
him, he might have justly deemed that then dis- 
cretion was the better part of valour, before, with 


only 1,500 horse, he attacked an army so superior 
in strength ; but he had no alternative, and the en- 
counter seemed to the Cavaliers a hopeless one. 

The fight began 
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by Haslerig charg- 
ing furiously and 
rashly at the head 
of his cuirassiers 
and other cavalry, 
confident tliat they 
must sweep all be- 
fore them. Sir Joh n 
Byron’s regiment en- 
countered the first 
shock, and he re- 
ceived many sword 
wounds. Sharp and 
short, but decisive, 
was the hand-to- 
hand conflict that 
ensued; but in an 
incredibly brief 
space the Cavaliers, 
in their doublets of 
velvet and coats of 
buff, compelled the 
boasted ‘‘Lobsters” 
•—hitherto deemed 
invincible— to give 
ground, wheel about, 
and fall back upon 
their pikemen and 
musketeers. 

The Cavaliers 
pressed forward ; a 
universal panic 
seized the enemy’s 
cavalry force ; it 
quitted the field with 
Waller, who threw 
the blame of the 
whole mishap on 
Haslerig, as they 
fled in hopeless rout 
for Bristol Wilmot 
now seized the can- 
non, and turned 
them on the infantry, 
who, finding them- 
selves left to their 
fate, and, more than 
all, attacked in their rear and flank by the troops 
of Sir Ralph Hopton, who issued with all speed from 
Devizes, they gave way, and flea on all sides. 

Of the Puritans there were nearly 6,000 slain. 
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md 900 taken prisoners, together with the cannon, 
eight cavalry standards, and twenty-four infantry 
colours. 

To add to the joy, however, of this new and 
most unexpected victory, the queen, who had re- 
turned from the Continent on the day it was won, 
entered Oxford, where the Marquis of Hertford 
assumed the command of the army; where fresh 
schemes of conquest were planned, the captures 
of Bristol, Weymouth, and other places proposed; 
and where, for his wounds and services at Round- 
way Down, Sir John Byron, on the 24th of the 
subsequent October, was raised to the peerage, by 
the title of Lord Byron, of Rochdale, in the county 
palatine of Lancaster. 

He had commanded in the reserve at the battle 
of EdgehilL Three of his brothers served the king 
in this disastrous war, viz . : Robert, who was a 
colonel of infantry ; Sir Philip, who fell at the head 
of his regiment at the storming of York ; and Sir 
Thomas, who commanded the Prince of Wales’s 
Regiment, under the Earl of Northampton, in the 
engagement on Hopton Heath, where he vras so 
severely wounded in the thigh that he died soon 
after. 

The surrender of Bristol to Prince Rupert after 
the result at Roundway Down dispirited the Par- 
Ikmentarians, and such was the confusion reigning 
in London that many urged Charles to march on 
the metropolis at once ; but he resolved first to 
reduce Gloucester, that he might have the whole 
course of the Severn under the royal authority, more 
, especially as the queen had brought with her 3,000 
infantiy, 1,500 horse, and much ammunition and 
artillery. 

Hampden had fallen beneath the fire of Rupert’s 
troops at Chalgrove Field; but now a greater 
soldier and statesman — a. captain of horse, named 
Oliver Cromwell — ^was becoming prominent as a 
leader, though he had never encountered regular ' 
troops nor foreign armies of long training, but only 
the raw levies of England, and, latterly, the plough- 
men and shepherds of Scotland. I 

Sprung from an ancient family in the fenny 
districts of Huntingdonshire, it would appear that 
in early life he had fallen into a state of prolonged 
and profound melancholy, and it is plain from the 
somewhat rhapsodical and disjointed documents 
that have come down to us that his mental faculties 
were impaired. To cure him of this malady he 
was advised to turn his attention to agriculture, 
and this obscure but soothing occupation he did 
not quit till five years later, when he migrated to 
Ely, on the death of an uncle who left him property 
in that cathedral city. Subsequently came those 


events which led to the Ciril War. The melan- 
choly enthusiasm of Cromwell was kindled, and he 
believed that the time had come when he was to 
put himself forth in the cause of the Lord,” and 
that cause he identified in his own mind with the 
cause of the country party in opposition to that 
of the Church and king; but though called to 
Parliament, it was not xmtil 1642 that he began to 
take his recognised place amid the leaders of the 
puritanical zealots. Among the members of the 
Long Parliament he was chiefly remarkable for his 
slovenly dress, of Puritan cut and sombre colour, 
and for his strange, rambling, and incoherent 
speeches. He divined the secret of the king’s 
early success, and resolved that the same clownish 
soldiery of the Parliament should soon be more 
than a match for the glittering Cavaliers who 
adhered to royalty. To the sentiment of pure 
honour, generous love, and blind devotion which 
inspired the latter, he resolved to oppose the energy 
which is bom of fervid yet sullen religious enthu- 
siasm. In six months after the appointment oi 
Essex as general, he was appointed colonel of a 
regiment of horse, his famous Ironsides,” which 
he was at liberty to recmit for himself ; and there 
i can be no doubt that he filled its ranks with brave 
I and resolute, sober, grim, and God-fearing men. 

I From Whitelock we learn that most of them 
‘ ** were freeholders and freeholders’ sons, who upon 
matter of conscience engaged in the quarrel ; and 
being thus well armed within by the satisfaction 
of their own consciences, and without by good iron 
arms, they would, as one man, stand firmly and 
charge desperately.” 

Cromwell was careful not to take these men into 
action until he had tried their mettle ; and Heath 
tells us that at their first muster, which was near 
one of the king’s garrisons, he placed in ambush 
twelve formidable-looking fellows, who mshed 
noisily forth, and at sound of trumpet galloped 
towards them. On this some twenty of the Iron- 
sides fled out of fear and dismay.” These he did 
not punish, but simply ordered them to dismount, 
and deliver up their arms and accoutrements, so 
that their places might be supplied by better men ; 
and the spring of 1643 saw his corps increased to 
2,000 troopers, all of them devoted to him, and 
ready at his bidding to do and to die. 

King Charles had invested Gloucester, the only 
place of note in the midland counties which ad- 
mitted the authority of the Parliament; but though 
the garrison was reduced to its last barrel oi 
powder, the approach of Essex raised the siege. 
Yet the latter noble dreaded a battle with the army 
of the king, as it was greatly superior in cavalry. 
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and he resolved to reach London, if possible, 
without risking that contingency. For five days he 
lay at Tewkesbury, which was his first halt after 
leaving Gloucester, and then he feigned certain 
preparations for a movement towards Worcester, 
while by a forced march in the night he reached 
Cirencester, and thus obtained the double advan- 
tage of passing unmolested through an open 
country, and of surprising a convoy of provisions 
in that town. Without delay he continued his 
march towards London j but when he reached 
Newbury, a market town near the southern border 
of Berkshire, in a fertile place on the banks of the 
Kennet, great was his astonishment to find that the 
brave and energetic king, by marches still more 
forced and hasty, was already in possession of the 
place, and ready to dispute his progress farther with 
the sword. 

An action was now unavoidable, and there at 
Newbury, on the 20th of September, 1643, was 
fought a battle that was both long and bloody. 

The Cavaliers were /^gentlemen high-spirited and 
ardent,” says the popular historian of the Round- 
heads ; ‘‘ accustomed to consider dishonour as more 
terrible than death ; accustomed to fencing, to the 
use of fire-arms, to bold riding, and to the manly 
and perilous sports which have been well called the 
image of war. Such gentlemen, mounted on their 
favourite horses, and commanding little bands com- 
posed of their younger brothers, grooms, game- 
keepers, and huntsmen, were, from the very first 
day they took the field, qualified to play their part 
with credit in a skirmish or, he might well have 
added, a stubborn pitched battle. 

The two armies were now too near each other to 
avoid an encounter, consequently preparations were 
made for one on both sides. 

The troops of Essex were advantageously posted 
on lofty ground, called Brigshill; his cannon and 
cavalry covering his infantry. Among the latter 
were the Trained Bands of London, who were 
placed under Major-General Skippon, at their 
first muster in Finsbury Fields in 1642, when 
six regiments, comprising 8,000 men, appeared 
under arras. 

The troops of Essex had been under arms all 
night, and consequently fought at disadvantage. 

With those of the king were Robert Dormer, 
Earl of Carnarvon ; Henry Spencer, Earl of Sunder- 
land ; and the Viscount Falkland. The last made 
himself somewhat remarkable on this day. He 
was then , only in his thirty-fourth year, and though 
Secretary of State, was serving as a volunteer in the 
cavalry corps of Lord Byron. He was a young 
man of the brightest parts, of the greatest honour, 


and most consummate virtue. He had ever 
assisted the king, his master, with the most salutary 
advice ; and had encountered the greatest difficulties 
and braved many perils in his service. He had 
ever used his utmost endeavours to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the hostile parties ; and when he 
saw the hope was vain, so much did he love Eng- 
land, that a pensive sorrow stole upon him ; he 
grew regardless of his dress, and when with friends 
would often sigh deeply, and ejaculate the words 
Peace— Peace 1” 

On the morning of the battle of Newbury, he 
appeared to have some presentiment of his ap- 
proaching fate, and he bestowed extraordinary care 
upon the decoration of his person, and in selecting 
his richest Cavalier apparel, saying the while, jocu- 
larly, to a friend that his body should not be found 
by the enemy in a slovenly condition. 

‘‘I am weary,” he added, “of the times, and 
foresee much misery to my country; but believe 
I shall be out of it before night” And inspired 
by this solemn conviction, he took his place in 
the ranks. 

The Royal infantry was led by Sir Nicholas Byron. 
The battle began by small advanced parties of 
musketeers skirmishing from behind walls, hedges, 
and trees, until the lines were so near that Charles 
found it necessary to engage in general action 
towards the afternoon. 

Essex, nothing loth, advanced with his own 
regiment, and the Lord Robert's brigade of horse, 
Led by the fiery and impetuous Prince Rupert, the 
Royal cavalry made a furious charge upon that of the 
Puritans, and compelled that usually solid force to 
give way. Remembering the error he had com- 
mitted at Edgehill, he did not pursue them too far, 
but after he had routed them, sword in hand, he 
wheeled round his squadrons, now flushed with 
hope and success, and made a furious rash upon 
the infantry, in rear of which the routed horse were 
rallying, blown and breathless. In the first onset 
fell the fated Falkland. He was mortally wounded 
in the stomach by a cannon-shot, and fell from his 
horse to die in about an hour afterwards. 

Their bridles loose, their horses gored by the 
spur, the Cavaliers flung themselves in headlong 
charge against the infantry, but they could not make 
the least impression upon that serried yet solid 
rampart of pikes. “The militia (/.<?., the Trained 
Bands) of London especially, though drawn but a 
few days before from their ordinary occupations, yet 
having learned all military exercises, and being ani- 
mated by unconquerable zeal for the cause in which 
they were engaged, equalled on this occasion what 
could be expected from the most veteran forces.” 
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the flashing of the fire-arms serving to show each 
where the other lay, till eleven o^clock, when the 
king's troops, finding that they had decidedly the 
worst of the conflict, drew off, leaving the field in 
possession of Essex, whose soldiery had the pillage 
of the dead (Whitelock). 

Essex also marched off. His troops ^‘ left their 
heavy carriages behind, some barrels of shot, a sur-* 
geon's chest, and their dead bodies to the view of 
the Cavaliers.’' 

The loss of Essex was one colonel of the City 
Trained Bands, a few inferior officers, and a consider- 
able number of his rank and file ; but the loss on 


With various turns of fortune, the fight continued 
to rage all over Brigshill, chiefly marked by a 
succession of futile charges made by the Cavaliers 
upon the stubborn Puritan, infantry, whose muske- 
teers emptied many a saddle from the rear of that 
wall of pikes and in these attacks there fell on the 
king’s side the Earls of Carnarvon and Sunderland. 
The latter was killed by a cannon ball ; and the 
former, who had served his sovereign with great 
courage and ability, was run through by a sword, 
and fell from his horse in mortal agony. There fell 
also Colonels Morgan and Fielding. 

Carnarvon, according to Clarendon, was slain by 
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the king’s side in men of rank and influence, and 
of their retainers, was very great. Both armies 
received a shock that discouraged them from any 
fresh trial of strength for a time. Both claimed 
the victory, and returned thanks to Heaven for 
it Few prisoners were taken on either side ; 
but among those captured by the Puritans, Fere 
d’Orleans mentions a son of the French Marquis 
de Vieuville, whom they barbarously killed in 
cold blood." 

Among the dead next morning was found the 
body of Lord Falkland, ‘rin his rich apparel;" and 
no man’s death in the Royal cause was more 
lamented by his party since the war began. This 
noble was Lucius Carey, son of the first Viscount 
Falkland (in the peerage of Scotland), Sir Henry 
Carey, of Berkhampstead, in Hertfordshire, who was 
the first messenger that, in 1603, brought to Holy- 
rood Palace the tidings of Queen Elizabeth’s death. 
I'he young viscount, says Clarendon, “ was a person 
of such prodigious parts of learning and knowledge, 


some straggling tioo]:ers, as he was returning after 
the rout of a body of horse that was opposed to 
his command. Before the Civil War he had tra- 
velled through Spain, France, Italy, and Turkey, 
and was a brave young noble, fond of war and 
military exercises. “ Pie was a lover of justice, 
strict in observing his wmrd; and as his life was an 
honour to the cause which he embraced, his un- 
timely death was a sensible wound to it" The 
Earl of Sunderland, ^Svhose family of Spencer was 
ever sound in its root and in all its numerous 
branches,” says the loyal knight, Sir Philip War- 
wick, was only in his twenty-third year. He left a 
widow, the Lady Dorothea Sidney, whom Waller 
addressed as Sacharissa in many an amatory poem. 

The Lord Andover, Sir Charles Lucas, Colonels 
Gerard and Ivers, the Earls of Carlisle and Peter- 
borough, Colonels Lisle and Villiers, and many more 
gentlemen of noble family, were all more or less 
severely wounded. Night came on, and still the 
tight continued^ the glimmer of the matches and 
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of that inimitable sweetness and delight of con- ! 
versation, of so flowing and obliging a humanity 
and goodness to mankind, and of that primitive * 
simplicity and integrity of life, that if there were no 
other brand upon this odious and accursed war 
than that single loss, it must be most infamous and 
execrable to all posterity. ‘ Turpe mori, post te, 
solo non esse dolore/ He was wont to profess 
that the veiy agony of the war, and the view of the 
calamities and dissolution the kingdom did and 
must endure, took his sleep from him, and would 
shortly break his heart” 

Ere he marched from Newbury, Essex sent the 
following order to Mr. Fulk, tlie chief clergyman, 
and to the constables of the parish of Enbome, in 
Berkshire, which lies two miles west of the field, 
but near which many of the slain were lying : — 
These are to will and require you, upon sight, 
to bury all the dead bodies lying in and about 
Enborne and Newbuiy Wash, upon your peril 
if disobeying. The one-and-twentieth September, 
1643, /‘Essex.” 

But the care of- the king, who, with the Queen 
Henrietta, had stood all day upon an eminence 
and seen the flght^“ a harder bout to both sides 
than that of Edgehill ” — was also shown for the 
dead, and the wounded too, when he issued this 
mandate front his camp 

“ Our will and command is, that you forthwith j 
send into the towns and villages adjacent, and ! 
bring thence all the, sick and hurt soldiers of the 
Earl of Essex’s army ; and though they be rebells, 
and deserve the punishment of traytors, yet, out 
of our tender compassion upon them, as being our 
subjects, our will and pleasure is, that ye carefully 
provide for their recovery, as well as for those of 
our own army, and then send them to Oxford. The 
one- and-twentieth of September, 1643. 

“ To the Mayor of Newbuiy.” 


“And so they were buried on both sides the 
dead,” adds Sanderson. “Many colours of the 
king’s comets— f I?., troops of horse — ^were brought 
to London ; amongst these was one with a draught 
of the Parliament House, having the heads of the 
two Gunpowder traytors set upon it, with this 
motto, ‘Ut extra, sic intus ;’ and being concluded 
to be of Colonel Spense’s (corps), he and his 
posterity were voted to be extirpated out of the 
kingdome; and yet it proved not (to be) his 
colours.” 

Finding the ground clear and the way open, on 
the day after the battle Essex continued his route to 
London. The indefatigable Prince Rupert followed 
him, and among the narrow lanes about Reading 
attacked and harassed his rear, killing and captur- 
ing many; but this did not prevent the earl from 
continuing his march and reaching London, where 
he was hailed with acclamations as a conqueror, 
and was publicly thanked for his great services, 
his countess hailing and embracing him in the 
street with the words, “Welcome, thou man ol 
God!” 

The loss on both sides in the battle of Newbury, 
and the advanced period of the season, obliged 
both armies to retire into winter quarters, while 
the two Houses of Parliament and the Assembly 
at Westminster agreed to adopt the Solemn League 
and Covenant, to invite the assistance of the 
Scottish people, and form an alliance with them 
against their mutual sovereign. 

At a subsequent period, Newbury was the scene 
of another encounter between the troops of the 
Parliament and the king. On that occasion his 
head-quarters were at a place called Shaw; and 
in the wainscot of one of the rooms is a hole 
said to be that made by the shot ot a musket, fired 
through one of the windows at Charles who stood 
near it 


CHAPTER XLI. 

MARSTON MOOR, 1644. 


In writing of the affairs of England and Scotland, 
after the time of James and Elizabeth, some per- 
plexity, till the middle of the eighteenth century, is 
apt to occur concerning dates. This arises from 
the circumstance that, in 1599, James VL of Scot- 
land issued an edict, similar to that issued by 
Charles IX. of France, in 1 564, to the effect that the 


Christian year should begin on the ist of January; 
but, with a curious obstinacy and adherence to 
old custom, the 2Sth of March continued to be 
New-yearVday in England until 1752; hence 
some singular confusions seem to occur in the 
order of historical incidents. 

Under the terms of the Solemn League between 













the Parliaments of the two kingdoms, an armament Alexander Pennicuik, of that ilk, formerly chirur- 
was prepared in Scotland, and of this force very geon to General Sir John Banier, in the Swedish 
particular accounts are preserved. wars. Such was the zeal of the General Assembly 

The Scots rejoiced that by forcing their Covenant 1 that a regiment of Black-coats was levied, under 
upon the English they had thus, through the Puri- Sir Alexander Erskine, of Scotscraig, and every 
tans, avenged the attempt of Laud to overthrow the minister furnished one able-bodied man (Guthrie). 
Kirk; hence their clergy were unwearying in their Each regiment of horse consisted of the usual 
incitements to war against the king. By an illegal number of field-officers, with one surgeon, eight 
and self-summoned convention of the Estates, captains, eight iieutenants, eight comets, eight 
which met at Edinburgh on the 22nd of June, quartermasters, twenty-four corporals, eight trump- 
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1643, a levy of 21,500 horse and foot was ordered 
to assist the English Parliament in crushing the 
king and the Cavaliers ; and oblivious of an 
oath which he had sworn at Perth ‘‘ never again 
to draw a sword against His Sacred Majesty,” 
Field-Marshal Leslie, now Earl of Leven, re- 
ceived the command, and bent all his talents and 
energies to organise this new force upon the nu- 
cleus of that which last returned from England. 
The camp was formed at Hairlaw, near Berwick. 
There were iS,ooo infantry, under Lieutenant- 
General Baillie ; 3,500 horse and dragoons, under 
Major-General Sir David Leslie (afterwards Lord 
Newark) j a train of artillery, under General Hamil- 
ton; and a very efficient medical staff, under Dr. 


eters, and six hundred troopers. Each regiment 
of foot had five staff officers, one drum-major, one 
scrivener, one provost-marshal, ten captains, ten 
lieutenants, ten ensigns, twenty sergeants, thirty 
corporals, ten captains-at-arms, ninteen drummers 
and fifers, and one thousand pikemen and mus- 
I keteers. In addition to their arms, the latter 
were furnished with Swedish feathers of tempered 
steel to repel cavalry. 

Attended by six halberds and a drum, the ensign 
of each company always took post in front of the 
centre. The brigades w^ere marshalled by beat of 
drum ; “ and generally gave a salvo of musketry 
before advancing with clubbed musket or at push 
^of pike, when the rfficers fell in with the front 
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rank. When the army halted or bivouacked, the 
artillery were always in front and the baggage in 
the rear; guards were placed on the colours, and 
the pikemen stuck their pikes in the earth, in order 
as they stood in line.” 

All petards, ammunition, scaling-ladders, and 
flying-bridges were carried with the train. The 
pike was ever the favourite weapon of the Scots, 
and Colonel Munro writes of it with enthusiasm, as 
the best ever gentleman handled. My choice,” 
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humidity of the earth ; the which from its quality,” 
continues the author, I call a ventilet^ signifying a 
bed of wind; for being of neat’s leather, and six 
foot square, the wind being let out, it will be of 
good use to cover a sumpter, and so earn its 
carriage.” 

Lord Leven sent letters to France, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Brandenburg, inviting all 
Scottish soldiers of fortune serving in those coun- 
tries to join his standard ; but many joined that of 
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says tills prototype of Dugald Dalgetty, in the 
day of battel, and leading a storme, or entering a 
breach with a light breastplate and good head- 
piece, being seconded by good fellowes, I would 
choose a good halfe-pike to enter with.” Officers 
in action exchanged their bonnets or plumed hats 
for a head-piece. 

About this time we read of air-beds being recom- 
mended for camps. In a work on fortification 
published by Richard Royston, *'at the signe of 
the Angel, in I vie Lane,” 1645, we have a dia- 
gram of one. It represents two officers, in long 
boots, cloaks, beavers, and gorgets, sleeping on a 
bed made of leather, wind-tight, ‘^and blown up to 
bear them* from ‘the damp and unwholesome 

c 20 


the king, who, in the ''Eikon Basilike,” bitterly 
censured the course then pursued by his country- 
men. 

/fThe Scots,” we read, ^^are a nation upon 
whom I have not only common ties of nature, 
sovereignty, and bounty, with my father of blessed 
memory, but also especial and late obligations of 
favours, having gratified the active spirits among -, 
them so far that I seemed to many to prefer the ' 
desires of that party before my own interest and 
honour. But I see that royal bounty emboldens 
some men to ask and to act beyond all bounds of 
modesty and gratitude.” 

On the 19th of January, 1644, in defiance of a 
more than usually inclement season, their army 
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On the preceding evening the three combined 
armies — that of the Scots Covenanters, under 
Leven ; that of Manchester, which was led by 
Oliver Cromwell, his lieutenant-general - and that 
under Lord Fairfax — had formed their camp on the 
moor. “The same night/’ says Menteith, in his 
“Troubles,” “the Marquis of Newcastle and 
General King went out of the town, in order to 
discourse (/.d, consult) with the prince about what 
was to be done. He ordered them to return, and 
to march out the next morning with the garrison, 
which consisted of about 6,000 men, and with all 
the inhabitants that he could induce to take arms, 
declaring to them that he was resolved to light the 
enemy, though some were of opinion that a relief 
ought rather to be thrown into York.” 

Next morning by break of day the armies of the 
prince and of the allied Puritans were drawn up 
in order of battle, facing each other, with a long 
hedge between their main bodies, but the ground 
was clear in front of the wings on the right and left 
of each respectively, thus they were fully in sight of 
each other’s flanks beyond the hedge described. 

Three miles from Green Hammerton, on the old 
post road to York, a rising ground, covered by 
several clumps of trees, marks the scene of this 
memorable encounter. The army of the Parlia- 
ment was drawn up on the slope of an eminence 
called Marston Field, then covered with rye, and 
Its front extended from Marston to Tockwith, a 
distance of three miles (Vicar’s “Parliamentary 
Chronicle”). 

The right wing was led by Sir Thomas Fairfax ; 
it consisted of all his cavalry and three regiments of 
Scottish horse. The left wing was commanded by 
Cromwell and the Earl of Manchester. The right 
centre of infantry was led by Ferdinando, Lord 
Fairfax ; the left centre of infantry was under the 
Earl of Leven. 

A Scottish division, consisting of two brigades 
of infantry, formed the reserve and supports; and 
Whitelock says, obscurely, “the main body of the. 
rest of the foot was commanded by General 
Leven.” 

He says the right wing of the prince’s army was 
commanded by the Marquis of Newcastle; Rush- 
worth has it that Rupert led the right wing (and 
Sir Charles Lucas the left), which is the more pro- 
bable arrangement, from what followed. Tlie main 
body was led by General Goring, by Sir Charles 
I.ucas, and General Porter ; while the left wing was 
under the Marquis of Newcastle and Sir John Urie, 
a Scottish officer, called Hurry by the English. 

The strength of the Royal army on this day was 
only about 9,000 horse and 14,000 foot, with 


crossed the Tweed, and leaving six regiments to 
block up Newcastle, while closely watched by the 
English Royalists, 14,000 strong, under the Marquis 
of Newcastle, it marched on Sunderland, where the 
Earl of Leven halted on the 4th of March. This 
sudden appearance of a Scottish army in North- 
umberland and Durham, at a moment when the 
scale.s of battle were pretty evenly balanced between 
the Parliament and the unhappy king, could not 
fail to operate most fatally for the interests of the | 
latter. “ To retrieve their sinking fortune,” says I 
Wellwood, in his Memoirs, “ the Parliament was I 
obliged to call in the Scots to their assistance, ' 
which so far turned the scale that the king lost 
ground every day after ; and the defeat of his army 
at the battles of Marston Moor and Naseby put 
him out of capacity to keep the field, and broke 
entirely all his measures.” 

In the South of England the Earl of Essex was 
meeting with many defeats, but when the Scots 
made their appearance Charles had then two armies 
to meet instead of one ; yet his gallant heart did not 
fell him. 

Before the Marquis of Newcastle could attack 
the Earl of Leven, he received intelligence of the 
return of the Parliamentary general, Sir Thomas 
Fairfex ^son of Fairfax, of Denton Castle, whom 
Charte had created a peer of Scotland), with his 
^ forces fresh from victories in Cheshire ; and, afraid 
of being enclosed between two armies, he retired 
to York. Leven having joined Lord Fairfax (elder 
brother of the j^receding), with their united forces 
they invested the city. Edward Montagu, Earl of 
Manchester, an active and successful Parliamentary 
general, soon after came in with an accession of 
force; and thus York, though vigorously defended 
by the Marquis of Newcastle, was so closely besieged 
by these combined armies, and so rMiiced to dire 
extremity, that the three leaders flattered themselves 
they should have a rapid and easy conquest. 

The spirit of the energetic Prince Rupert was 
roused by the importance of the emergency, and 
the necessity for relieving York. By the most 
vigorous exertions among the loyalists in Cheshire 
and Lancashire, he collected a considerable force; 
and on being joined by Sir Charles Lucas, who 
commanded the horse of Newcastle, he hastened to 
relieve York at the head of 20,000 men, hoping to 
scatter and destroy alike the English rebels and 
their new Scottish allies. 

Immediately on his approach, the Scottish and 
Parliamentary generals abandoned the siege of 
York, and drew up their united forces on Marston 
Moor, five miles and a half north-east of Tadcaster, 
where a battle ensued on the 2nd of July, 1644. 
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twenty-five pieces of cannon. So much alike were 
all these forces in their general equipment and 
appearance, that the distinction for the king's 
troops was to be without either band or scarf; 
and for that of the Parliament, the simple badge 
of apiece of white paper or a handkerchief tied 
round the hat or helmet (Vicars), 

A broad and deep drain as well as the hedge lay 
along the front of the latter ; towards their right 
and Rupert's left, the ground was considerably 
broken by hedges and copses, and intersected by 
those narrow and shady lanes which are so peculiar 
to England, and so suggestive of rural pCace and 
solitude. The other flank of both armies rested 
on ground totally without cover, the face of the 
country assuming in that quarter the aspect of a 
barren heath. In general the ground was fiat, with 
here and there an undulation, not inconvenient 
for the disposal of a few guns. ‘‘Independently,* 
therefore," says the author of “ British Military 
Commanders," “ of the tactics of the age, which 
seem to have arbitrarily planted the cavalry on the 
wingi in all armies, such disposition of that arm 
appears to have been on the present occasion judi- 
cious, as was also the establishment of a reserve of 
horse in support of the second line of infantr5c" 

Though the troops had begun to form early in 
the morning, noon had passed, so slow were the 
tactics of those days, ere they were all in position. 
The brave and fiery Rupert is said to have been 
somewhat overawed when he saw the overwhelming 
columns of the enemy deploying into their places ; 
and, “ being somewhat restrained by the languid 
movements of his own rear, could oply gaze on 
these formations without attempting to molest 
them." General Ludlow tells us that if the prince, 
instead of fighting at Marston Moor, had simply 
relieved York and retreated, the reputation that 
movement would have gained him must have 
caused his army “to increase like the rolling of a 
snow-ball" 

So soon as his cannon came up, he ordered 
several pieces to open fire on the enemy's line. 
There was a prompt response from thence, and one 
of the first shots slew a young Cavalier, the son of 
Sir Gilbert Houghton; but, contrary to all prece- 
dent, the prince evinced no disposition to assume 
any further initiative in the action. Thus, till 
half-past six in the long and warm July evening, 
these two armies, in splendid array, continued 
quietly to face each other ; but at seven the Parlia- 
mentarians began to quit their ground ; the battle 
began, and rolling from flank to flank, the fire of 
musketry and cannon enveloped all the moor in 
smoke, and the carnage deepened fast ; for the 


number of combatants in the field is roughly esti- 
mated by Hume at 50,000, and every man of them 
was animated by the most resolute courage, and the 
most bitter political hate and religious rancour. 

So confused and contradictory are the accounts 
of this engagement, that Rapin, who was a veteran 
soldier, and saw much service at the Boyne Water 
and elsewhere, says in his history, “ I shall not 
undertake to describe this battle, because in all the 
accounts I have seen I meet with so little order 
and clearness that I cannot expect to give a satis- 
factory idea of it to such of my readers as under- 
stand these matters.” The circumstance of then 
being in the field two generals of the name ot 
Leslie and two of the name of Fairfax has added 
to this confusion of statements. 

In the first shock that ensued when the cavalry* 
charged each other, the armies would seem to have 
almost wheeled on their centres ; but so many and ’ 
such contradictory accounts of this important battle 
have come down, that it is far from easy to, offer a 
minute or almost rational description of it. That 
it was contested with peculiar obstinacy on both 
sides, is the solitary point on which the various 
historians agree. It is even doubtful where the 
strife began, whether on the proper right, left, or 
centre of each army. 

Prince Rupert would seem to have strongly 
occupied the trench or drain that intersected the 
moor by posting there four brigades of infantry, 
supported on their right by a body of horse ; and 
against these the first movements would seem to 
have been made by Lord Manchester's infantry, 
charging the ditch in front, while the cavalry of the 
left wing swept round at full gallop to clear the 
plain of the squadron, and attack the ditch in rear. 

These cavalry consisted of the Ironsides and 
four other regiments of horse (all or mostly Scots), 
led by Oliver Cromwell, “who advanced with them 
to the charge from the Cows Warren at Bilton- 
breame, where he was posted." As long as this 
force could not come into play — and they were 
under the necessity of making a long detour — 
the’ battle beside the ditch was maintained with 
great obstinacy. Secure in its rear, the Royal 
musketeers planted their forks in the bank, and 
poured a ceaseless and well-directed fire upon the 
advancing column, while a brigade of light field- 
guns in their rear sent their shot plunging deeply 
and terribly into the ranks of the Puritans, scattering 
death and disorder among thern. Two guns were 
brought to the front to answer this cannonade, 
but were brought in vain. The enemy fell beside 
them in heaps, “and brave as the officers con- 
fessedly were, not all their exertions availed to- 
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carry on the survivors beyond the first line of horses, whose wounds rendered them unmanageable, 
fire/’ and once more returned to the charge. 

But a very different result ensued when Cromwell, Menteith of Salmonet says that a portion of the 
with his tremendous Ironsides and brigade of left wing of the Royalists, led by Colonel Goring, 
Scottish cavalry, came thundering down on the broke bravely through the Scottish Covenanters’ 
flank and rear. Having cleared all the broken right wing, where Major-General Sir David Leslie 
ground and gained the open sweep of the moor, commanded, and threw it into confusion. The 
they speedily routed the flanking force of cavalry, latter, he adds, prognosticating no good from the 
charged the cannon, and slew the gunners ; then, general results of the day, rallied some squadrons 
after pausing for a minute to breathe their horses, of horse, and crying aloud that rather than be 
with swords uplifted and reins loose, they rode in defeated he would die on the field, was advancing 
excellent order towards the drain. But the infantry at their head, when Sir Adam Hepburn, of Hailes 
stationed there, seeing how affairs had gone with (a Lord of Session, who was near as one of the 
the cavalry on their flank and the gunners in their Committee of the Scottish army), with clasped 
rear, did not wait to receive the shock, but began hands begged him not to hazard his person rashly, 
to retire, thus suffering the Republican pikemen to which so enraged Sir David at such a moment that 
cross, and endured great loss as they retreated Lord Leven with difficulty prevented him passing 
across the plain, though firing over their forks to his sword through Hepburn’s body, 
check the repeated charges of the cavalry. While in this part of the field so much confusion 

Beside that fatal drain one body of Royal infantry reigned, Prince Rupert with his cavalry broke 
stood without flinching, and perished almost to a “ like a storm of irresistible fury into the right wing 
man. These were the Marquis of Newcastle’s of the Scots,” and drove them fairly out of the field. 
White-coats, so called from their white woollen his cavalry firing their pistols, then flinging fhem 
doubtlets. Popularly they were known as his at the foe, and charging home with the sword. 
*Gambs.” They stood likea wall,” says the Cavalier Sir Thomas Fairfax, with a regiment of lancers 
Warwick ; “yet he (Cromwell) mowed them down and 500 of his own horse, made a stand for some 
like a meadow.” Another writer says, “ Resolute to time, but ultimately j he was wounded and put to 
epnquer. or to perish, they obstinately kept their the rout, leaving his brother dead behind him. 
ground, and maintained by their dead bodies the Rupert still leading the way with a mingled 
order in which they had first been ranged.” force of horse and foot, penetrated down the lanes 
On the other wing the Parliamentary army not before mentioned, and forming in order at the other 
only failed to make any impression ; but sustained end, advanced, and in ten minutes that wing of the, 
a most signal reverse. The ground on which .they Republicans was as decidedly defeated as their 
were posted, though favourable to men acting on other, under Cromwell, was victorious. “The fight 
the, defensive, militated against them in a forward was very sharp,” says Menteith. “ All the generals 
movement, for they could only advance through of the Covenanted army fled j Leslie (Leven?) lo 
narrow lanes and woody alleys in slender columns, Wetherby, and Fairfax to Cawood, there being no- 
to be swept away by the fire of the Royalists when thing but confusion and disorder on all sides ” 
deploying into line ; and it was at this juncture, (“Troubles,” 1725). 

when his infantry had been thus repeatedly driven “According to vulgar accounts of the battle,” 
back, that a Parliamentary leader, said by some to remarks Gleig, the two hosts changed ground ; 
be Sir Thomas Fairfax, ordered the cavalry to but this is manifestly an error, they merely faced 
charge, wheeling first by sections to the right and round, the one side wheeling upon their centre to, 
left, for the foot to pass rearward through the the left, the other making a similar evolution to the 
openings. right. Unfortunately, however, the impetuosity of 

Closing in, they galloped gallantly forward, but Prince Rupert led him, as usual, too far in the pur- 
received a fire so heavy, close, and well-directed, suit, while Cromwell not less cool than daring, held 
that horses and men fell over each other in heaps, his men steadily in hand ; yet when the victors on 
and their ranks became wildly confused, till Crora- both sides did meet, the meeting was stiff and 
well with his cavalry came up and charged this stern. In the first shock Cromw-ell was wounded, 
portion of the Royal infantry in front, and gave the and his men reeled and wavered. Had there been 
advancing troopers time to reform. any adequate support at hand, even now the day 

Jairfax and his major-general used all their might have been retrieved; but ere Rupert could 
exertions to disentangle their men from the corpse- recall or form the troops which he had permitted 
strewn ground, and from the kicking and maddened to scatter in the chase, a second and still fiercer 
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onset followed. The attack was made by General 
Leslie, a Scottish officer of merit and reputation, 
and it proved eminently successful Rupert's ' 
cavalry were instantly swept from their ground ; 
while his infantry, at all times the least efficient 
of the Royal forces, gave (then) but a single hivi, 
and fled in the utmost confusion. The whole of 
the axtillery, prodigious quantities of small-arms, 
tents, baggage, and the military chest, all fell into 
the hands of the victors. Nothing but the vicinity 
ofYork saved even a remnant of the Royalists from 
destruction. " 

The aspect of the field, when he returned from 
his usual fast and fiery pursuit, is said to have struck 
dismay even to the impetuous heart of Rupert 

Lord Hollis again strangely affirms that at Mar- 
ston Moor Cromwell behaved with the utmost 
cowardice (see his Memoirs, p. 15), and that those 
who did the best service were the Scottish generals, 
Leslie and Crawford, with Sir Thomas Fairfax^ The 
Scots cavalry claimed the victory for themselves; and 
thus, partly upon private grounds and partly upon 
public, was created a breach, which each successive 
military operation between those jealous allies, no 
matter how well conducted, continued to widen. 
The Parliament and General Assembly of Scotland 
directed a universal thanksgiving throughout all 
that kingdom for so great a victory. 

It was late in the evening when Rupert with the 
jaded remains of his army reached York, and ap- 
peared at the Micklegate Bar, where there ensued a 
scene of confusion, rage, and suffering— as so many 
were severely? wounded — beyond all description, as 
none were permitted to enter the city save the 
soldiers of the garrison, an absurd and pitiful dis- 
tinction at such a crisis. This caution made the 
admittance slow and tedious ; while hundreds of 
the soldiers, fainting under wounds, fatigue, and 
anxiety, filled the air with cries of pain and sounds^ 
of distress (Slingsby's Memoirs). 

The Parliamentarians remained on the field, 
where the fanatical Earl of Manchester rode through 
their ranks, thanking the troops for their gallant con- 
duct, and exhorting them to ascribe their success to 
the Lord of Hosts. He added that it was impossible 
at that late liour to administer to any of their wounds 
or necessities ; but that at daybreak every requisite 
attention should be paid to friend and foe without 
distinction. Cromwell spent the night amid the 
dead and dying, and to him it was one of keen 
anxiety and suspense. His horse were exhausted, 
and he knew not the moment that the Prince 
Rupert might attack him with his usual fury ; but 
with morning came the pleasant tidings that he bad 
hastened by a circuitous route to York. 


When day dawned, the vast heath, the drain, 
the hedgerows, and all the adjacent green lanes, 
exhibited a terrible spectacle of suffering and 
slaughter, and the peasantry were ordered to bury 
the dead. 

In Whitelock's Memoirs (London, 1682), it is 
reckoned that in the battle and pursuit were slain 
‘‘ 7,000 Englishmen ; all agree that above 3,000 of 
the prince's men were slain, besides those in the 
chase, and 3,000 prisoners taken, many of their 
chief officers, twenty-five pieces of ordnance, forty- 
seven colours, 10,000 arms, two wagons of carbines 
and pistols, 130 barrels of powder." Lord Claren- 
don informs us that the unfortunate king, previous 
to receiving the true account of the battle, had 
been informed by an express from Oxford “ that 
Prince Rupert had not only relieved York, but 
totally defeated the Scots, with many particulars to 
confirm it ; all of which was so much believed 
there, that they had made public fires of joy for 
the victory." 

The peasantry counted, it is said, 4,150 for 
whom they made graves ; “ two-thirds of these 
were gentlemen and persons of quality. The 
principal persons slain on the king's side were the 
Lord Kerry, Sir William Wentworth, Sir Francis 
Dacres, Sir William Lampton, and Sir Charles 
Slingsby, knight, who was buried in York Minster ; 
Colonel John Fenwick, whose body was never 
found; Sir Marmaduke Luddon, Sir Thomas We- 
tham (Captain of the Yorkshire Gentlemen Volun- 
teers), Sir .Richard Gledhill, and Sir Richard 
Graham, of Norton Conyers, a gallant and active 
Cavalier, who received no less than twenty-six 
wounds, and yet reached his own house on the 
night of the battle, only to die about an hour after ; 
and Captain John Baird, a Scot (“England's Black 
Tribunal "). 

There were taken prisoners Generals Sir 
Charles Lucas, Porter, and Tilliard, and the Lord 
Goring's son, with 1,500 others. Sir Charles was 
requested to point out such bodies amongst the 
slain as he wished to’ select for private interment. 
In performing this mournful office, he singled out 
the body of one Cavalier who had a bracelet of silky 
hair about his wrist, and desired it to be taken off, 
“ as he knew an honourable lady who would thank- 
fully receive it " (Vicars). 

The principal persons slain on the side of the 
Parliament were Major Fairfax, and Charles, brother 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax, aged twenty-three, Captains 
Micklethwaite and Pugh, with about 300 subalterns 
and privates. The wounded were only Cromwell’s 
nephew, Captain Walton, and about twenty others. 

But these lists were all irrespective of the Scots, 
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BUFF COAT WORN BY COLONEL FAIRFAX AT NASEBY, 1645. 


which a mastiff seemed to be snatching ; on a label 
at his mouth was the word /‘ Kimbolton ;” at his 
feet were little beagleSj and before their mouths 
were written, Pym, Pym, Pym.'^ From the 
mouth of the lion proceeded the words, Quous- 
que tandem abutere patientia nostra?” The little 
beagles must have referred to the famous Pym, who 
died in that year, and who Hume says was “ a man 
as much hated by one party as respected by the 
other. At London he was considered the victim 
to national liberty, who had abridged . his life by 
incessant labours for the interests of his country. 
At Oxford he was believed to have been struck 


It is strange that two survivors of CromweHs 
famous Ironsides were alive later than the middle of 
the last century. These were Alexander Macculloch, 
residing near Aberdeen at the time of his death, in 
1757, aged one hundred and thirty; and Colonel 
Thomas Winslow, of Tipperary, in Ireland, where 
he died at the extraordinary age of one hundred, 
and forty-six years. He held the rank of captain 
when accompanying Oliver on the famous ex- 
pedition to Ireland in 1649. But, perhaps the 
most remarkable relic of, that period transmitted 
to our own time was the son of one of Olivers 
drummers, which son was living near Manchester 


some of whose regiments suffered severely, That 
of Alexander, Earl of Eglinton, lost its lieutenant- 
colonel, major, four lieutenants, and many rank 
and file. The earFs son, Robert, lost an arm. 

Among the colours taken were Prince RuperPs 
standard, with the arms of the Palatinate thereon, 
and one with a red cross in the middle, and a 
yellow coronet in the centre of a lion couchant, at 


with an uncommon disease, and to have been con- 
sumed with vermin, as a mark of Divine vengeance 
for his multiplied crimes and treasons.” 

Fifteen days after the battle, York surrendered 
on honourable terms, the garrison marching out 
v/ith drums beating, colours flying, matches 
lighted, bullet in mouth, with bag and baggage j*’ 
and Lord Fairfax was appointed governor. 
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NASEBYj 1645, 


Niddry, and of the Master of Cranston, a sixth 
point” 

Under Lord Crawford and the Mayor, Sir John 
Morley, the garrison made a noble resistance, but 
the Covenanting battalions stormed the breaches 
with pikes in front Crawford, Reay, and Max- 
well, three Scottish lords who adhered to the king, 
retired into the castle with 300 men, and after a 
desperate and useless resistance, were captured and 
sent to Edinburgh. The stormers rifled the town 
hutch, and destroyed the deeds of the corporation, 
and many Scottish prisoners were released. It is 
said, in Syke’s “ Local Records,” that before the 
assault all these had been placed in the spire of St 
Nicholas, so as to prevent the Scottish general from 
beating it down by cannon-shot, which he had 
threatened more than once to do if the town did 
not surrender. 

Before narrating the king’s last battle at Naseby, 
it may be necessary to glance at the remodelling 
which the armies of Roundheads and Cavaliers 
underwent about this time. 

When hostilities first broke out between these 
two factions, England was unprepared for war. 
Not so the Scots, who always kept their weapons 
employed against each other in xeuds and quarrels. 
But in the South each party was on fair terms; at 
first the undisciplined troops of the king met the 
equally undisciplined troops of the Parliament ; but 
each army rapidly improved its organisation while 
that of its adversary went on. Had there been on 
either side, at the beginning of tlie war, any con- 
siderable force of regular troops, such as then 
existed in France and Spain, the contest must soon 
have been decided. 

The Independents, an offshoot of the Paritan 
party, had been for some time gathering strength 
in England. Of these Cromwell was the recognised 
chief. In religion they held that every congrega- 
tion formed an independent church of its own, 


Though commander-in-chief of the king’s army, 
the Marquis of Newcastle had served simply as a 
spbcies of volunteer under Prince Rupert at Mar- 
ston Moor. Considerable recrimination took place 
between them, and the prince also used strong 
language to Sir John Urie. The result was that 
the latter joined the Parliament, and the former, 
enraged and mortified to find that all his labour in 
the Royal cause proved abortive, and crushed by 
the prospect of having to continue this hopeless 
straggle against overwhelming odds, left England in 
.despair, and landed at Hamburg with his whole 
Tatsuly, and some eighty more exiles, among whom 
:were his brother, Sir Charles Cavendish, the Lords 
Falconbridge and Widrington, Colonel Basset, and 
Sir William Vavasour ; and many of these, like the 
marquis himself, saw England no more till the 
Restoration. 

Prince Rupert retreated to Lancashire. York 
had fallen; and now further to increase the troubles 
of the king, another Scottish army, nearly 10,000 
strong, under Lieutenant-General the Earl of Cal- 
lender, entered England on the loth of August, 
and blockaded Newcastle, and carried it by storm 
after a ten weeks’ siege, conducted on the most 
approved Scoto-Swedisli principles. On the after- 
noon of the 19th of October, 1644, the engineers 
having breached the walls in several places, the 
general ordered an assault on the king’s garrison at 
dusk ; and the details are curious, as showing how 
regular these troops had become. “ The regiments 
of the Lord Chancellor and the Earl of Buccleuch 
entered by the mine at the Close Gate; the regi- 
ments of Edinburgh and the General of Artillery 
by the mine at the White Tower; Lieutenant- 
General Baillie, with the regiments of Waughton, 
the Lord Cupar, the Earl of Dunfermline, and 
the Viscount Dudhope, assailed the New Gate. 
Those of Cassilis, Wedderburn, and Marshal as- 
sailed a fifth point ; those of Sinclair, Aytoun, and 
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owing obedience to no synod , or assembly. In 
politics they were Republicans j and by an Act 
called their ^'Self-denying Ordinance,” passed in 
April, 1645, these sour fanatics forbade all mem- 
bers of Parliament to hold command in the army. 
So the Earls of Essex and Manchester were re- 
moved. Sir Thomas Fairfax, afterwards third 
Lord Fairfax of Cameron, was appointed com- 
niander-in-chief, while Cromwell was soon called, 
with the rank of lieutenant-general, to lead the 
cavalry, and became, even prior to 1650, in reality, 
though not in name, general of the entire English 
army; and now was organised that strange force 
by the means of which he achieved all his 
victories. 

He recruited it from a superior class, con- 
demning the admission of ''tapsters and serving- 
men,” into the ranks; and urged his officers to 
engage none but “honest and God-fearing men,” 
which probably necessitated a higher than ordinary 
rate of pay. “I had rather,” he wrote, “have a! 
plain, russet-coated captain, who knows what he 
fights for, and loves what he knows, than that 
which you call ' a gentleman,' and is nothing else.” 
Elsewhere he wrote, “ A few honest men are better 
than numbers. I have a lovely company — you 
would respect them . did you know them — they are 
no 'Anabaptists;' they are sober, honest Christians, 
and expect to be treated like men” (Carlyle's 
'' Letters of Cromwell”). 

By a russet coat, he referred to the colour then 
much worn by the English troops. 

There were, no doubt, many savage hypocrites 
in his ranks; but a spirit of sincere religion pervaded 
every regiment. In their tents and barracks, 
officers and men met regularly to pray; they neither 
gambled, drank, nor swore. On their muster-rolls 
appeared a most ridiculous adoption of Scriptural 
names, and they sang hymns as they marched into 
action. 

In 1644 the weekly pay of a lieutenant-colonel 
of foot was ;^4 3s. 4d. ; of a captain, ;£2 los. ; of 
a private, 3s. 6d. The weekly pay of a lieutenant- 
colonel of liorse was ; of a captain, 5 ^ 

trooper, los. ; of an artillery gunner, los. 
(“ Archaaologia,” Vol. K 1 V.). But we find in Rush- 
worth that at this period Thornhalgh’s Notting- 
hamshire Horse state tliat tliey had served five 
years, and received barely six shillings a week in 
all, and that there was ;^4o,ooo due to them. 

The king's army was also remodelled. Desirous 
of casting ridicule on the fanaticism of the Par- 
liamentary armies, the Royalists failed to see how 
much they had to apprehend from its fervour. The 
forces now assembled by the king at Oxford, in 


the West, and other places, were equal if not 
superior in number to their adversaries, but were 
actuated by a very different spirit. That licence 
which had been introduced by. want of pay had 
risen to a great height among them, and rendered 
them as formidable to their friends as their enemies. 
In very contrast to their gloomy opponents, they 
affected a gallant and picturesque costume — a 
doublet of brilliantly coloured silk, satin, or velvet, 
with loose sleeves, slashed and braided ; a vandyke 
collar, and short mantle worn on one shoulder; wide 
boots ; a broad-leaved Flemish beaver, with plume 
and hat-band. A Spanish rapier hung in a magni- 
ficent baldrick, worn scarfwise over the right 
shoulder. In some instances a buff jerkin without 
sleeves was worn over the doublet Ip battle many 
contented themselves with a cuirass over a. buff coat ; 
and some regiments of cavalry, from being thus 
accoutred, acquired the name of cuirassiers. 

Prince Rupert, fond of splendid apparel and of 
the soldiery on one hand, despised the people on 
the other. In their malignant hatred of the Cavaliers, 
the Puritans actually accused them of cannibalism. 
When Charles I. appointed Sir Thomas Lunsford 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London, the celebrated 
John Lilburn takes to himself the credit of excit- 
ing public hatred against him and Lord Digby, as 
bravoes of the most pitiless description. Of Sir 
Thomas, in particular, it was reported that his 
favourite food was the flesh of children, and he was 
painted like an ogre, cutting a child into steaks and 
broiling it. He was killed at the siege of Bristol. 
Lord Wilmot, a man of loose manners, promoted 
that spirit of wild and gay disorder which the licen- 
tious Gerrard, Sir Richard Granville, and George 
Goring, surnanied '' The Gallant,” now carried to a 
pitch of enormity. In the West, where he com- 
manded, havoc and rapine were the order of the 
day. Despoiled of their substance, the country- 
people in many places flocked together, armed with’ 
clubs and stones, and slew the soldiers of both 
parties. “Many thousands of these tumultuary 
peasants were assembled in different parts of 
England, who destroyed all such straggling soldiers 
as they met with, and much infested the armies.” 

Such was the state of the two forces when 
Charles committed his fate once again to the issue 
of a battle. 

In the midsummer of 1645, the new-modelled 
army of the Parliament, under Fairfax and Cromwell, 
was posted at Windsor, 20,000 strong ; yet Charles, 
in spite of their stern vigilance, effected the relief of 
Chester, which had long been blockaded by Sir 
William Brereton, and in his return southward he 
took Leicester by storm, after a furious assault, and 
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there 1,500 prisoners and much plunder were 
taken. 

Alanned by this double success, Fairfax, who, 
in absence of Charles, had received express orders 
to besiege Oxford, immediately left that place and 
marched to Leicester, intending to give the Cavaliers 
battle. In the meantime, Charles was hastening 
towards Oxford, in order to raise the siege and 
relieve his loyal and favourite city ; so that the two 
armies were placed within a few miles of each other 
suddenly, 

Charles called a Council of War, in which it was 
rashly resolved, through the influence of Prince 
Rupert, and the fiery spirit of the nobles and 
gentry, to engage Fairfax immediately, though the 
Royalists hacLthe prospect of being soon reinforced 
by 3,000 horse and 2,000 foot, under officers of 
experience. 

They accordingly advanced upon tlie Parlia- 
mentary army, which, on the 14th of July, they 
found drawn up in order of battle, on rising ground, 
near die village of Naseby in Northamptonshire. 
It w^as a peculiarity of the Cavaliers, that whenever 
the Roundheads, whom they loathed and ridiculed, 
were near, they would never listen to the most 
common dictates of prudence. 

It is related that ‘rit was like the sudden burst- 
ing of a thunder-cloud ” to Charles, when informa- 
tion reached him on the 12th that his rebels were 
in Ml march towards him, and that they were 
actually approaching Northampton with a force of 
cavalry and infantry to him overwhelming, as his 
strength is computed by Clarendon at only 7,400 
men of all arms. At first he had issued orders for 
a retreat ; the retrogression began at midnight, and 
by daybreak on the following morning his advanced 
guard entered Market Harborough, on the southern 
border of Leicestershire. 

Closing up, the whole column was compelled to 
halt, in consequence of repeated attempts, made by 
the enemy's horse to harass their rear, by Ireton, 
who charged the king’s outposts, and cut off some 
prisoners, from whom, by fierce threats, exact infor- 
mation relative to the numbers and disposition of 
the Cavaliers was extorted. In consequence, it was 
resolved upon by Fairfax and Cromwell to bring 
on a decisive battle on the morrow, and to this end 
all their energies were directed. An hour before 
dawn on the morning of the 14th, that day so 
sorrowfully eventful for the unhappy king, the 
whole Republican army fell into its ranks, and 
began its march in profound silence and in the best 
possible order. No hymn or psalm v«?as sung, 
and no drum or trumpet was heard. 

They had proceeded as far as Naseby, when a 


corps of cavalry bearing the royal standard of 
Britain was observed advancing. This assured 
them of the vicinity of the king ; and, satisfied that 
he had doubled back upon his pursuers, and was 
determined to give and not receive the battle, 
Cromwell recommended that advantage should be 
taken of the strong ground on which they then 
stood, and that the line should be formed at once, 
so that the troops might be fresh ^and steady when 
the critical moment should come.” 

Sir Thomas Fairfax immediately adopted the 
suggestions of his lieutenant-general, and formed 
i his army in order along the ridge, with the infantry 
; in the centre, cavalry on the wings, and twenty 
pieces of cannon judiciously posted, so as to com- 
mand and sweep every avenue of approach. 

The right wing he assigned to Cromwell, the 
I left to Ireton; the centre he reserved for himself, 

I with Major-General Skippon. The reserves were 
under Colonels RainsWough, Hammond, and 
Pride, All having with great earnestness sung a 
t psalm, they sat composedly down in their . ranks, 
and awaited the approach of the Moabites/' as- 
they named the Cavaliers. 

Meanwhile, Charles, who had also selected a 
favourable position, just in front of Harborough, 
where he had established his head-quarters, was 
persuaded by Prince Rupert to quit his ground of 
vantage under an idea that the enemy were retreat- 
ing, and “ that one fierce attack would utterly rout 
.'them.” 

The king’s infantry did not exceed 3,500 men. 
His cavalry, 3,900 strong, were formed in two corps 
on each flank, and, here the usual discrepancies 
occur in detail between the accounts of Riishworth 
and Clarendon ; but Prince Rupert would seem to 
have led the right wing, and Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, of the Holm, the left, together with Sir 
George Lisle, and Sir Henry ]^ird, of Staines, after- 
wards created Viscount Bellamoimt, who is men- 
tioned in the Marquis of Westminster’s Apoph- 
thegms as a brave commander. 

Sir Jacob Astley, lately created Lord Astley of 
Reading, led the main body of infantry; and 
Charles in person led a small reserve of horse. 

With this feeble array, the luckless monarch was 
lured to the attack of a far superior force, composed 
of men now long inured to victory, carefully trained 
to arms, and wild and dogged in their fierce 
religious enthusiasm, and sense of civil equality. 
Nor was the order in which he began the battle 
more to be commended, says a writer, than the 
precipitancy with which he cast away the great 
advantage of fighting on ground of his own choice ; 
and, it may be added, the facility with which he 
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permitted himself to fight at all before the succours 
under Gerrard joined him, as these would have 
made the encounter more equal. 

No way tamed or sobered down by his reverses 
and fatal experience at Marston Moor and else- 
where, the reckless Prince Rupert, at the head of 
2,000 brilliantly-accoutred cavalry, *Svith slackened 
reins, and spurs plunged in the horses* flanks,” 
rushed to the charge with headlong fury against the 
division of Ireton. 

As usual, saddles were emptied in scores under 
pistol-shot and sword-cut j Ireton*s troops were over- 
whelmed by the furious shock, routed, and chased 
from the field in all directions. Then, as on previous 
occasions, Prince Rupert permitted his troops, with 
loud and exulting cheers, to disperse over the fields 
and meadows in wild and reckless pursuit of the 
fugitives, till their horses were blown and their 
vigour was wasted. Six pieces of cannon were 
captured. Ireton had his horse shot under him ; he 
was run through the thigh by a sword, wounded in 
the face by a pike, says Whitelock, and taken 
prisoner, but afterwards found means to escape. 

Boiling with ardour, Rupert continued the chase 
of the Republican right wing close to the town of 
Naseby. In his precipitate fury, he lost a chance 
for capturing the whole of Cromwells artillery. 
Ultimately, in returning to his position, he did 
summon it to surrender ; but the train being well 
protected by a strong force of musketeers and 
a covering guard, he was unable to master it. 

During this scattered movement, a very different 
issue occured on the other flank, where Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale, in imitation of Rupert, made a 
charge, despite the disadvantage of a hill and a 
heavy fire of cannon. So resolutely was he met by 
Cromwell and the Ironsides, whose war-cry was 
“God with us !’* that his division recoiled from the 
double shock. At this momentous crisis, Cromwell, 
who had kept two squadrons in reserve, wheeled 
them round by a great half-circular sweep on Lang- 
dale*s left flank. Furiously they came on, and 
taking the Royal horse, who were already over- 
matched in front, at disadvantage, they totally 
routed them, and drove them out of the field for a 
quarter of a mile. 

Leaving these two squadrons to watch and 
oppose Langdale should he return or rally, Crom- 
well with the rest of the division rode furiously 
against the king*s infantry, which was now warmly 
engaged with the centre under Fairfax and Skip- 
pon, and which had came on with such spirit, with 
volleys of musketry and cliarged pikes, that the 
Republicans were falling into disorder. Fairfax had 
his helmet beaten off, and rode up and down his 


lines bareheaded. Colonel Charles (FOyley told 
him that he exposed himself too much to danger, 
and offered him his helmet ; but Fairfax declined, 
saying, “It is well enough with me, Charles.” 
Then he ordered the colonel to charge a body of 
the king’s troops which presented an unbroken 
front, while he should attack in the rear, so that 
they should meet in the heart of them. 

This they achieved. In the charge, says White- 
lock, Fairfax slew a young ensign, from whose dead 
hands one of D’Qyley’s troopers wrenched away 
the standard, and went about “bragging that he 
killed the ensign, for which D’Oyley chiding him, 
Fairfax said, ^ Let him alone ; I have honour 
enough— let him take that honour to himself.’ ” 

Old General Skippon was wounded in the be- 
ginning of the action, and advised to quit the field; 
but he replied that “ he would not stir so long as a 
man would stand 1 ” 

Philip Skippon was a rough blunt veteran of the 
Low Country wars, yet he had shown great tact 
and skill in disciplining the Trained Bands of 
London. He had ;j^^i,ooo per annum settled on 
him by Parliament out of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s forfeited estate ; and it is averred by«Walker 
tliat in the Low Countries he had acted as wag- 
oner to Sir Edward Vere. 

Fairfax’s charge in front and rear, together with 
Cromwell’s movement on the flank, caused the 
total rout of the king’s infantry, who were cut 
down like grass the moment their close ranks were 
broken by the charging horse. Multitudes were 
slain, “ and multitudes more cast away their wea- 
pons, calling for quarter,” till they were scattered 
beyond all possibility of rallying ; and at the head 
of the reserve Charles saw with mingled courage 
and despair the tide of battle turning against Ifim. 
“ The king,” says Sanderson, “ kept close with his 
horse, himself in person rallying them, as men use 
to doe, for their lives’ blood ; ” and Rupert, now 
sensible of his errors, on leaving his futile attack 
on the artillery, joined him, with all the horse he 
could collect. 

Charles, with his sword drawn, exhorted this 
body of cavalry not to despair. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “one charge more, and 
we recover the day ! ” 

But they could by no means be persuaded to 
advance. Their little force of infantry had been 
destroyed ; and Fairfax, Skippon (the latter bleed- 
ing with a musket-shot in his side), and Cromwell, 
instead of pursuing the fugitives, held their men 
well in hand, dressed their ranks, and prepared 
alike to receive or to charge the remnant of the 
king’s cavalry. 
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Then it was that Robert Dakiel, Earl of Cam- seeing the transaction, fled in the utmost confu- 
wath, a Scottish noble of great honour and pro- sion.” 

bit/, seeing tliat Charles was resolved to charge, By this time vast numbers of riderless horses, 
rode up to him, and said, imploringly, “ Sire, will some of them splendidly caparisoned, were also 
you go upon your death this instant ?’' flying from the field in all directions, to become the 

In his loyal anxiety and energy, he grasped the spoil of whoever could catch them, 
bridle of the king's horse, and caused the animal to Never was rout more hopeless or victory more 
swerve round to the right. On perceiving this, his complete than the battle of Naseby. 
cavalry conceiving it was the first movement pre- Charles had 800 men slain (of whom 150 were 
paratory to flight, broke tlxeir ranks, and galloped officers), and 5,000 taken prisoners. Among the 
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in all directions. “ They rode on the spur without 
looking behind them." 

Another account says, was to no use that 
Charles put himself at the head of his body- 
guard, a chosen regiment of 300 horse, and 
cheered them on to ihe rescue. He himself, ac- 
companied by a few attendants, dashed forward, and 
getting intermingled with Cromweirs men, had 
well-nigh been taken prisoner ; but a panic seized 
his guard, and instead of following and supporting 
their royal master, they galloped precipitately from 
the field. Then it was that the Earl of Carnwath 
seized the king's reins, turned his horse suddenly 
found, and carried him forcibly to the rear 3 
and then, too, the whole of the centre and left, 


latter were eight colonels ; eight lieutenant-colonels ; 
eighteen majors, seventy captains, and other offi- 
cers to the number of 500 in all. With these were 
taken seventeen of his household servants, twelve 
pieces of cannon ; 100 pairs of colours, including 
the royal standard ; 8,000 stand of arms; forty 
barrels of powder; 200 horses; 200 carriages; 
and his own coach and cabinet, with all his private 
letters. Of these the coarse Republicans made 
a cruel and indelicate use. 

Copies of his letters to the queen were after- 
wards wantonly published by the Parliament, ac- 
companied with many malicious comments. They 
are written with delicacy and tenderness ; and at 
most only show that he was too fondly attacked to 
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a woman of wit and beauty^ who had the mis- 
fortune to be a Papist, and who had acquired a 
dangerous ascendant over him ” (Note to RusselFs 
“Modern Europe”). 

In a letter written from Market Harborough to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, Cromwell, 
regardless of the respect due to Fairfax as his 
general, hastened to communicate officially “ how 
the good hand of God ’V had wrought for them. 
This proceeding, says his biographer, “was in all 


observable in the discipline of the king’s troops and 
those under Fairfax and Cromwell Even when 
the former succeeded in a charge, they seldom 
rallied again in good order, or could he got to 
make a second charge the same day; whereas, 
the other troops, even if beaten, immediately 
rallied again, and reformed in their ranks, till they 
received new orders. 

Prince Rupert rode to Bristol to prepare it for a 
siege ^ while the king retired into Wales, and made 
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respects agreeable to the crafty and designing cha- 
racter of the man; and it did not fail, as he had 
anticipated that it would, to make its own im- 
pression.” The casualty-roll sent to Parliament 
stated that their loss was 1,000 slain. Among the 
wounded were General Skippon, CromwelFs son- 
in-law, Commissary-General Ireton, and Colonels 
Cook, Butler, and Francis. Ludlow asserts that 
Skippon was wounded by one of his own men. 

Among the king’s wounded were the young Earl 
of Lindsay, K.G. (whose father fell at Edgehill), the 
Lord Astley, of Reading, and Colonel John Rus- 
sell, brother of the Earl of Bedford, and, after the 
Restoration, Colonel of tlie English Foot Guards. 

On the battle of Naseby, Lord Clarendon 
makes the remark tloat a difference was always 
21 


some stay at Raglan Castle, his high spirit and 
indomitable energy giving him hope of being able 
to form yet another army in the loyal districts, 

Naseby was chiefly fought in a large fallow field 
on the north-west side of the town, about a mile 
broad. There the holes in which the dead men 
and horses were buried were visible for years after. 

On the 17th of June, the day after Parliament 
received tidings of the victory, both Houses were 
feasted by the City of London in the Grocers* 
Hall, where they sang hilariously the 46tli Psalm, 
and then separated. 

An oval medal was struck in commemoration of 
the battle. The captured standards were hung in 
Westminster Hall, and the prisoners were penned up 
like sheep in the artillery-ground near Totbill Fields. 
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BRITISH BATTfuES ON LAND AND SEA, 

CHAPTER XLIIL 


KILSYTH, 

Collaterally with the strife we have been nar- 
rating in England, another of a similar nature was 
being waged in Scotland, where some of the loyal 
Highland clans, under James Graham, Marquis of 
Montrose, upheld the cause of the king against the 
Scottish Parliament and Government Over the 
troops of the latter he won in succession six pitched 
battles; and the last of these, which nearly laid all 
Scotland at the feet of the king, was fought at Kil- 
syth, exactly two months after the field of Nascby. 

Descended from a long line of illustrious an- 
cestors, celebrated by the Cavaliers as comparable 
to the greatest heroes of antiquity, and branded by 
the Covenanters as a malignant and traitor, James, 
the first Marquis of Montrose, was a man inspired 
by the most enthusiastic loyalty, the most lofty 
courage, and a deep love for the royal cause. He 
was, says Cardinal de Retz, “ the only man in the 
world who has ever reminded me of that descrip- 
tion of heroes who are no longer to be found 
except in the lives of Plutarch. He sustained the 
interests of the King of England in his own coun- 
try with a degree of magnanimity which in that 
age was unrivalled’^ 

The victory of the English Puritans over Charles 
L, at Naseby, afforded some consolation to their 
compatriots, the Scotch Covenanting Government, 1 
at that time smarting under five successive defeats, 
won over their numerous forces by a mere handful 
of Highland swordsmen, and, though an epidemic 
was ravaging Edinburgh, whither it had been 
brought by the English prisoners taken in New- 
castle, the Covenanting leaders were still resolved 
to oppose the great marquis, who threatened by his 
continued success to overwhelm them. The Par- 
liament, in consequence of the pestilence, met in 
Stirling, instead of the capital, and confirmed in the 
command of its army Lieutenant-General William 
Baillie, who had led a Dutch regiment in the Ger- 
man wars, and had more recently ser^^ed with the 
Scots in England. 

He fixed his head-quarters at Perth, while Mon- 
trose was coming on by the way of Aberdeen and 
Angus. To increase their army to 10,000 men, a 1 
force which they deemed sufficient to oppose the 
marquis, the Scottish Government issued edicts to 
all the Lowland counties to raise every fourth man 
capable of bearing arms, and dispatcli him to 
Perth on or before the 25 th of July, 1645. 


r 1645. 

plague having now made its appearance in Stirling, 
for it seems to Lave followed as a faithful 
attendant wherever those at the helm of affairs 
against the king migrated,” the Ministry removed to 
Perth, to the annoyance of its Cavalier citizens, 
while a four days’ fast was appointed throughout 
the land for the sins and misfortunes of the people. 

Now,” says a Scottish writer, “when it is con- 
sidered how these most unnecessary fasts were then 
kept with all the rigidity of a Jewish sabbath, and 
the people allowed to do nothing from morning till 
night but listen to long homilies, sermons, aiid 
exhortations, delivered by one preacher after 
another in quick succession, it is obvious that, in 
the circumstances of the Covenanting leaders, these 
were just so many precious days utterly lost, while 
they were reducing the whole country to a state of 
absolute idleness, rendered more so by the in- 
fluence of religious zeal” 

After gaining the battles of Auldearn and Alford, 
the Marquis of Montrose had marched to Aber- 
deen, to bury his lamented friend, Lord Gordon, 
after which he planned an expedition against the 
Covenanting garrison at Inverness, when tidings 
of the king’s defeat at Naseby and of the muster 
at Perth reached him, and he was induced for the 
! time to give up the thought of everything but 
marching south, in the cause of the king his mas- 
ter. Leaving Aberdeen, he- marched to Fordoun, 
a small town in Kincardineshire, where he en- 
camped till his active friend, Sir Alaster Maccoll, 
joined him with some recruits. Maccoll was, 
properly speaking, Alaster Macdonald, of the family 
of Colonsay, a branch of that powerful and nume- 
rous Highland clan whose head was the Lord of 
the Isles in ancient times. Though brave, and 
well qualified to lead irregular troops like the High- 
landers, Sir Alaster permitted his desire for ven- 
geance on the Campbells of Argyle to divert him 
frequently from theproper objects of the war. 

General Stewart, of Garth, in his admirable work 
on the character and manners of the Highlanders, 
gives, as one reason among many for the strong 
attachment of the Highlanders to the House of 
Stuart, “the difference of religious feelings and 
prejudices that distinguished them from their 
brethren of the South. This difference became 
striking at the Reformation, and continued during 
the whole of the subsequent century. While many 
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Lowlaiiders were engaged in angry tlieblogical dis- 
putes, or adopted a sour and forbidding demeanour, 
the Highlanders retained many of their ancient 
superstitions, and, from their cheerful and poetical 
spirit, were averse to long faces and wordy dis- 
putes. They were, therefore, more inclined to join 
the Cavaliers than the Roundheads, and were on 
one occasion employed by the Scottish Ministry 
of Charles 11 . to keep down the republican spirit 
in the West of Scotland. The same cause, among 
others, had previously induced them to join the 
standard of Montrose.” 

With Alaster Maccoll, there came into Mon- 
trose no less than 700 men of the surname of Mac- 
lean, from Argyleshire and the Hebrides, ail well 
skilled in the use of their weapons, and inspired by 
a ferocious hatred of the Campbells, who were the 
ruling spirits of the Covenanting War. Sir Alaster 
had also brought in the whole of clan Ranald, 
500 strong men, under Ian Muidartach, a warrior 
whose memory is still renowned in the Highlands. 
The Athole Highlanders came in strong force, 
under the cousin of Montrose, Colonel Grahame, 
of Inchbrakie ; as also the Macgregors, the Mac- 
nabs, the Stewarts of Appin, and the Farquhar- 
sons of Braemar j and each tribe as it arrived, 
with pipes playing and colours flying, was warmly 
welcomed by the marquis, who disposed each clan 
by itself, as a corps under its own chief and his 
dhuinewasselsv 

He now found himself at the head of between 
5,000 and 6,000 men ; but he was greatly de- 
ficient in cavalry to protect liis inflxntry when 
they descended into theT.ovvlands. Leaving the 
Earl of Aboyne in Aberdeenshire, and the Earl of 
Airlie in Angus, to negotiate with the loyalists of 
these districts for a supply of horses, he marched 
through Blairgowrie, crossed the Tay at Dunkeld, 
and encamped at Amulrie, a small village in 
Perthshire. He had at first intended to march 
direct upon Perth, and scatter the Covenanters at 
once, but the want of cavalry compelled him to 
abandon so bold a project, though the enemy’s 
army lay in consideral.)le force on the southern side 
of the Earn, and 400 of their cavalry lay near 
Perth ; but aware that all their most trained troops 
were absent in England, under the Earls of Leven 
and Callender, and in Ireland, where Leslie of 
Pitcairly commanded eight regiments, to defend 
the Ulster colonists, he never for a moment des- 
paired of ultimate success. 

One day he rode close to the gates of Perth, 
accompanied by the only mounted force he pos- 
sessed, 100 Cavaliers on horseback; he also 
crossed the Earn among the beautiful woods of 


Duppliii, and reconnoitred their infantry encamped 
in the long green strath or vale ihrougli which the 
river flows; yet, thougli they might easily have cut 
him oft, they sent no party against him. 

1 he denizens of Perth ” (to quote a Scottish 
Episcopal historian), “ especially the fair maids, 
would gladly have seen the long-visaged and 
solemn-looking Covenanters superseded by the 
handsome Montrose and his gay Cavaliers ; but 
they were kept in sore restraint by a phalanx of 
ministers, who held forth several times a day on 
the subjject of the Covenant, the alleged tyranny of 
the king, the malignancy of Montrose, as they 
termed his loyalty, and other favourite topics for 
clerical vituperation.” 

Montrose was now joined by Lord Aboyne, witli 
200 completely-armed cuirassiers, and sixty other 
troopers, who were mounted on coach-horses, but 
as some of these men had contributed to win 
his past victories, he deemed them second to 
none in spirit. After levying 200 cattle in Athole, 
he resolved at once to break clown into the Low- 
lands, in the hope, with the claymores of his faith- 
ful liighlanders, to cut a passage to tlie king, then 
I struggling feebly with the overwhelming forces of 
England and Scotland, under Cromwell and Leven. 
On Charles defeat and disaster of every kind had 
pressed severely, and although in Scotland victory 
had followed victory, and the swords of the clans 
had swept away the armies of the Kirk as a storm 
sweeps the thistle’s head, the royal banner had 
gone down rapidly since Naseby. The Scottish 
army had overrun Yorkshire ; one of its columns 
captured Pontefract, another besieged Carlisle, 
Brereton blockaded Chester, and the power of 
the Independents was everywhere growing, even 
as that of Charles waned. 

As the troops of Montrose, “ with their tamns 
waving and weapons glittering, poured down tlie 
long winding vale of the Devon, where the hoarse 
brattle of their drums and the yell of their war-pipes 
awoke the echoes of the Ochils— that dark and 
magnificent range of mountains, whose shadows 
shut out the sun from many a secluded village for 
three months of the year— -they came in view of 
Castle Campbell, an ancient and beautiful residence 
of the Plarls of Argyle, which rises on that al)rupt 
range of heights. Crowning a wild, precipitous, 
and. almost inaccessible rock, it was one of the 
strongest of Scottish feudal castles. On one hand 
it overlooks a wilderness of foaming torrents, on 
the other a wide extent of sombre and solemn 
forest. A princely dwelling of the Campbells 
(this famous ' Castell of Gloom ’) .presented an 
object too tempting to the vengeful Macleans, who 
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remembered all that they and their fathers had 
endured from the race of Diarmid. They left 
their line of march, and ascending to the fortress by 
its precipitous stair, which is hewn out of the solid 
rock, six feet wide and one hundred feet in length, 
tliey burst open the gates, crossed the inner fosse, 
expelled the inmates, and gave the mansion to 
the flames. All the other property of Argyie in 
Muckart and Dollar was destroyed. For these 
outrages Montrose gave no warrant ; but the flames 
of the fortress, blazing high upon the mountains, as 
they reddened the waters of the Sorrow and Care, 
wliich unite in the profundity of a chasm below it, 
must have filled the heart of Argyie with anger, 
as with Baillie's army he .came down Glendevon, 
and was only one day’s march beyond Montrose ” 
(Memoirs of the Marquis, 1858). 

General Baillle and Argyie, now a species of 
self-made dictator, crossed the Carron at Denny, 
by the old bridge which was built by the Templars, 
and encamped at a place called the Hollanbush, 
two miles from Kilsytli 

Hearing of the near approach of lus chief, John 
Grahame, of Tamrawer, near that town, mustered 
and armed his followers to join the king’s banner, 
but was accidentally killed three days before the 
battle on a hill near his house, where the place is 
yet marked by a rough cairn. 

Passing the Forth by the deep and dangerous 
Ford of Frew, at the confluence of the Teith, eight 
miles above Stirling Bridge, Montrose passed in 
view of the castle at the head of 5,000 foot and 
500 horse, with some pieces of artillery in front. 
He was anxious to attack the levies of the Cove- 
nant before the Earls of Eglinton, Cassilis, and 
Lanark, witli their feudal forces, joined Raillie. 
Though a brave officer, the latter was most un- 
willing to encounter Montrose, while his actions 
were controlled and his plans canvassed by certain 
ignorant and officious nobles and divines, who 
formed what was called the Field Committee, a body 
which formed the bane of every Scottish general in 
those days. With the clan Campbell, Argyie, after 
occupying Stirling for a night, crossed the Carron 
by a ford which still bears his name, and rejoined 
Baillic again. 

The thirty years’ warlike experience of the latter, 
and of his major-general, Holbourn of Menstric, 
or of his adjutant-general, Leslie — experience 
gained on the plains of Germany in the greatest 
battles Europe as yet had seen— availed them little 
]iow; for their Field Committee directed and con- 
trolled them in everything, chose the routes of the 
army, the plan of operations, and the very ground 
Ml vdiich the battle was to be fought 


They determined that Montrose should be 
attacked on the morning of the 15th of August. 

To this General Baillie was quite averse. After 
their recent forced marches, in following up the 
rapid movements of the marquis and his High- 
landers, he urged that the troops required rest; 
that the junction with the Western Covenanters, 
under Cassilis and others, should be waited for: 
but compelled to yield to their noisy dictates, 
enforced by many texts from Scripture and much un- 
musical psalm-singing, this able but unfortunate 
officer put his troops in motion, and, at the head of 
800 hoyse, 7,000 infantry, and a considerable train 
of guns, began his westward march against tlie 
lieutenant-general of King Charles, who was then 
in position near Auchincleugh, two miles eastward 
from the straggling village or little town of 
Kilsyth. 

The immediate scene of the encounter was the 
district around the artificial lake or reservoir of the 
Forth and Clyde Canal — ground so broken and 
irregular that no man viewing it with a military eye 
could imagine it to have been the place chosen for 
a battle. 

The day of Kilsyth was a bright and beautiful 
one; but the heat was intense, as many of the 
Lowlanders, in their buff coats and iron trappings, 
found to their cost when the strife began. 

Trammelled and directed by the Field Committee, 
Baillie and liis troops were seduced over soft bogs, 
up steep banks, through thick hedges and fields 
of ripening grain, till they reached Auchincleugh, 
where the deep and broad morasses impeded all 
further advance ; but there, though his spirit 
revolted against the interference and folly of liis 
maladvisers, he drew up his lines in the best order, 
to await the approach of Montrose, who was 
beholding this injudicious movement with astonish- 
ment 

At this time the Lowland infantry of Baillie were 
armed exactly as we have already described those - 
of Leslie and Cromwell to have been; but the 
equipment of Montrose’s Highlanders was some- 
what different, and retaining their ancient dress, 
they looked with contempt upon their southern 
countrymen as Sassenachs and “ bodachs in breeks.” 
Their arms were the claymore, now basket-hilted, 
and the dirk or armpit dagger ; a target, with a 
pike in its orb ; a pair of steel pistols, and frc- 
quently.a long-barrelled Spanish musket; a skene 
in the right garter was the last weapon to resort 
to, if under a horse’s belly or grappling on the 
earth with the foe ; and in addition to these were 
still occasionally used the pike and the tremendous 
Lochaber axe, and even the bow and arrow, 
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which were barely yet out of fashion iii the more 
remote districts; for the Highlanders, even after 
formed into regiments, in the use of their weapons 
adhered with wonderful tenacity to their ancient 
modes of fighting. Hence the claymore and Loch- 
aber axe were still among the arms of the Highland 
corps in the time of George IT. , the axe being i 
borne by sergeants, and by the armed police of 
Edinburgh till i8i8. 

Our best example of the Highland dress about 
•the time of Kilsyth will be found in the descrip- 
tion of coat-armour granted to Gluny Macpherson, 
in 1672, having for supporters ‘‘ two Highlanders, 
in short tartan jackets and hose, with helmets on 
their heads, dirks at their left sides, and targets on 
thek exterior arms, their thighs bare, and shirts 
tied between them.''’ 

This refers to the use to which the Scottish 
•clansman put Iiis lenkroich^ or saffron shirt, after 
casting aside his belted plaid, which contained in 
one the kilt and shoulder-plaid, by simply with- 
drawing the waist-belt and shoulder-brooch in the 
mode about to be described. 

The kilt as worn at present, apart and distinct 
from the plaid, is simply the re-adoption of a still 
older fashion, which is found depicted on many of 
the mcdiceval crosses and memorial slabs in the 
West Highlands, in the churchyard of Kilkerran 
on two crosses older than 1500; on the cross of 
'Macmillan in Kilmorie and elsewhere ; the kilt 
alone, neatly plaited from the waist to the knee, 
•is distinctly shown, thus proving that the great 
belted plaid of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies was the more modern garment of the two 
(Proceedings of the Antiquarian Society of Scot- 
land, 1872). 

The chequer still worn on the bonnets of the 
Highland regiments was first adopted by the clans 
under Montrose as significant of the fesse cheque of 
the Stuarts. Wheel-lock fire-arms had j^ot yet quite 
gone out of use among the Scots. Father Blackhall, 
under date 1643, says, “I had behind my saddle 
a great cloack bagge in which were my new cloathes 
— and at the bow of the saddle two Dutch pistolettes 
with wheele-workes, and at my side two Scots pistol- 
ettes with snap workes ” (Spalding Club). 

General Baillie had scarcely got his troops into 
position, ’when the timid and querulous Argyle, 
with the nobles and divines of the Field Committee, 
surrounded him as he sat on horseback in front of 
his main body. Among the former were the Earls 
of Crawford and Tullibardine, the Lords Elcho, 
Btiiieigh, and Balcarris. They clamorously pointed 
to a hill on their right, as being what they chose to 
consider a much more favourable position. 


“My lords, I consider that ground to be -very 
objectionable,” replied ■ Baillie, whom it cost no 
small effort to control his temper ; “ for if we move, 
the enemy who lie beyond may easily anticipate us 
in taking possession of it.” 

However, the Committee had made up then 
minds, and despite the angry warnings of Baillie, 

^ and ultimately, on reflection, of Alexander Lindsay, 

I Lord Balcarris, who was general of the horse, they 
resolved that they should take possession of it. “Then 
it was that Montrose, with a joyous heart, beheld 
their blue-bonneted regiments, with their pikes 
sloped in the sunshine, their matches lighted, 
drums beating, and colours flying, deploying, but 
in evident confusion, to his left, as they took up 
the new alignment. Decoyed thus from his first 
position, Baillie, though he saw probably that the 
day would be lost, did everything that an able tac- 
tician could think of to secure the new ground, 
and brought up his artillery to sweep the valley that 
lay between him and Montrose ; but again he was 
baffled by the timidity of Argyle and the presump- 
tion of his abettors, who ordered many of the regi- 
ments to assume other positions than those he had 
at first indicated.” 

Baillie, who, in his ofiicial report to the Scottish 
Parliament (by whom he was ultimately exculpated 
from blame), has left us a most complete detail 01 
all that ensued, tells us that these new orders of 
the Field Committee were believed by the colonels 
of regiments to emanate direct from him. Hence 
they were at once obeyed, and when breaking 
through turf-dykes and fences, efi echelon^ to gain the 
summit of the hill, the utmost confusion ensued ; 
and the unfortunate general, who had ridden for- 
ward to reconnoitre the clans, found his troops in 
this state when he returned; while a crowd of 
mounted officers surrounded him, clamouring for 
new orders and explanations of others that puzzled 
them. 

“Where shall I post my corps of horse?” asked 
the Lord Balcarris. 

Baillie replied, “ On the right flank of the Lord 
Lauderdale’s regiment.” 

‘"‘And what shall 1 do?” next asked the major 
commanding Argylc’s regiment, bewildered by the 
contradictory orders he received on all hands. 

Baillie’s orders were that he was to “ draw up on 
the left flank of Lord Plume's regiment.” 

But the latter — a dragoon corps — had already 
left its position, in obedience to new orders from 
some one else ; and Baillie, now quite exasperated, 
saw it trotting leisurely forward to some walls and 
enclosures which he knew to be lined by the 
musketeers of the marquis. 
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Such was the state of Baillie's army ; but not so siasm among the ardent spirits he commanded. A 
that of Montrose. • wild shout of defiance and assent spread from clan 

Quietly, resolutely, and deliberately, he mar- to clan, and everything was. cast aside that might 
shalled the few clans that composed his little army encumber motion. Many unbuckled their baldricks, 
on the ground that faced the enemy. Between him and let slip their belted plaid (/>., the kilt and 

and the hill which the piece), and 

latter were seeking to 
occupy there extended a 
little glen, the sides of 
which were clothed with 
underwood; a few 
thatched cottages, with 
rude garden walls, clus- 
tered at its foot. Be- 
yond these could be seen 
the Covenanters toiling 
towards their new 
ground, their weapons 
and the plate-armour of 
their cavalry, ‘‘who were 
all accoutred with back, 
breast, and pot, steel 
gloves and tassettes/' 
glittering in the sun; and 
the general completeness 
of their equipment oc- 
casioned some specula- 
tion and doubtful mut- 
tering among the men 
of Montrose, who was 
not slow to perceive its 
origin. He rode along 
the line, and pointing 
down the glen with his 
lapier, exclaimed — 

“Gentlemen and com- 
rades, you see these cow- 
ardly rascals whom you 
have beaten at Inver- 
iochy, at Tippermuir, 
and Auldearn? I assure 
you that their officers 
have found it impossible 
to bring them before us 
again without first casing 
them, up in complete 
coats of mail ; but, to 
show our contempt, we 

shall fight them, if you please, in our shirts f’ | the marquis sent a cartel to Baillie, inviting him to 
With these words, the marquis, who was one of ! come on — that the troops of the king were ready, 
the handsomest men of the time, threw off his | A shout, like a- roar of hatred and defiance, greeted 
cuirass and richly-laced buff doublet, and again j his solitary trumpeter ; and in a few minutes after 
rode along the line, sword in hand, waving his | the conflict began by the skirmishers firing on 
plumed beaver. j Hume^s regiment as it blundered to the front. 

Like wildfire spread the fierce and high enthu- 1 Then, without Baillie^s orders, a regiment of 
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cavalry, widi swords brandished, rushed down the 
bjish'-encumbered glen to attack the advanced mus- 
keteers of Montrose, whom Adjutant Gordon had 
posted, as We have described, in security, and who, 
without receiving a shot in return, peppered the 
trpopers point-blank from the cottage windows, the 
garden walls, and other impromptu defences which 
hid been cast up to bar the way ; and the insanity 
of this movement precipitated the ruin of the 
Covenanting forces. 

' Repulsed with loss, and so with many a saddle 
empty, their cavalry fell back through the glen, 
while three regiments of infantry (one of which was 
named from its dress the Red-coat Musketeers), 
Sanked by two troops of horse and one of lancers, 
advanced to the attack, though many of them were 
short of matches. Then it was the Macleans of the 
Isles and the Macdonalds of the clan Ranald, whose 
fierce military ardour no orders could longer re- 
. strain, rushed through the hamlet to the front 

In the headlong fury of a Highland charge, alike 
to them were horse and foot, musketeer or cuiras- 
sier j with claymores and dirks, and with heads 
: down — that is, stooped behind their targets — ^they 
.swept on. With shrill hurrahs, hoarse high war- 
I cries, and the din of the pibroch in their ears, they 
' were led, like a living tide, through the narrow glen 
' (the whole length of which was swept by a brigade 
\of c^non), and Sir Lachlin of Duairt and John 
of Moidart were at their head. Furiously they fell, 

; with their keen claymores and long dirks, upon the 
j Covenanters, hewing down horse and foot with 
equal facility, many of the former, having their 
‘thighs shorn off close to the saddle-lap; and in 
a few moments the foe became an inextricable 
’mob. 

Conspicuous in this charge was young Donald, 
the son of John of Moidart, who, as Neil Mac- 
vurich, the bard of his house, has recorded, emu- 
lated Donald Maceachin Gig Maclean, in his eager- 
ness to reach the foe, and actually broke through 
the ranks of the Macleans, who were in front 
of his clan. Foot to foot, and hand to hand, 
the Covenanters met them for a time, and none 
amid the ranks of the latter distinguished himself 
more than the gallant Captain Baton, of Meadow- 
head, w-ho had served in the German wars, and who 
afterwards a major at Both well Brig. The Mac- 
gregors, under Phadrig Caoch, their chief, and Sir 
Alaster Maccoll, with his musketeers and the clay- 
mores of the Isles, also swept forward. 

A steady front presented by some Lowland pike- 
m^n, from the rear of whom some 2,000 muskets ^ 
popred a withering fire, repelled their advance for I 
a time; and, moreover, they were in danger of being 


attacked by some troops of Baillie^s horse, which 
had not yet been engaged, and which, under Major- 
General Holbourn, were wheeling on high ground, 
for a flank movement. Thus it became evident to 
Montrose that unless the four tribes in the glen 
were well seconded they might ultimately fail, 
before the greater masses of the Covenanters. Tlic 
sudden and disordered charge they had made greatly 
irritated him, yet he galloped to the aged Earl of 
Airlie, who was on horseback at the head of his 
^ mounted Ogilvies, and exclaimed — 

You see into what a hose-net these poor fellows 
have fallen by their own rashness ! My lord, 
unless relieved, tlaey will be trod down by the 
enemy's horse. The eyes and hearts of all men 
turn to your lordship, and I know of none more 
worthy to bring off our comrades. Forward, then, 
in the name of God 1 " 

The earl, who was then in his seventieth year, 
having been born in 1575, when Mary Stuart was 
still a prisoner in England, and thirteen years 
before the Great Armada had been dreamed of, 
prepared instantly to advance. By his side rode* 
John Ogilvie, of Baldovie, formerly colonel of 
Scots in Sweden. Filing along the glen, the 
Ogilvies formed line, and making a furious charge 
upon that portion of Baillie's troops which were 
short of matches, enabled the four clans to keep 
the ground they had won ; but on the cry being 
raised for “more horse," the young Lord Aboyne 
exclaimed — 

“ Messieurs, let us go to assist our distressed 
friends, God willing, we shall bring them otf in 
good order, so that they shall neither be lost, nor 
our army be endangered by a sudden flight" 
(“ Britone's Distemper "). 

At the head of his troop, he charged the lancers 
who flanked the Red Musketeers, in rear of whom 
he drove them. He then was daring enough to 
i charge the infantry ; “ but finding them all formed 
i in close order, with their long pikes at the charge, 

' with nimble resolution, he reins his horse a little 
to the left hand, and broke right through tlie Red 
Regiment of Musketeers, after receiving three vol- 
leys of shot from their triple ranks." 

The conflict had now become genera], and the 
clangour of steel blades on steel, and on the knobs 
of round brass-studded bucklers, informed Baillie 
that the Campbells were resisting to the last ; but 
ere long they were swept away, and their best men 
lay dead or dying on the turf. 

Baillie now galloped to the rear, where the Fife- 
shire brigade of three regiments, under Arnot dt 
Femie, Erskine of Cambo, and Fordel Henderson, 
were posted ; but these corps no sooner saw the 
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horse and foot in their front recoiling before the 
resolute advance of the four clans, than, deeming 
the day lost, they broke from the ranks, and in- 
spired only by the terrible memory of their defeat 
and slaughter at the battle of Tippermuir, in the 
September of the preceding year, they fled without 
firing a shot. 

Colonel Sir Nathaniel Gordon, of Ardlogie, now 
spurred on with eight troops of Cavalier horsej 
and, united in one charging mass, the clans rushed 
fonvardy the dirk and claymore, the pike and Loch- 
aber axe, the clubbed musket, did their work of 
slaughter ; and though General Baillie, Major 
Inglis, ofingliston, and a captain named Maitland, 
made several energetic attempts to rally the Fife 
men, the panic their cowardice raised became uni- 
versal j the whole army of the Covenant melted 
away from its colours, and dispersed in every 
direction over the open and irregular country in 
its rear. 

Among the leaders slain were Erskine of Canibo, 
Dunbarrow, and many gentlemen of good family. 
Among the prisoners taken were Sir William 
Murray, of Blebo, Lord Burleigh^s brother, James 
Balfour, major of horse, and afterwards lieutenant- 
colonel under James VII. of Scotland; Lieutenant- 
Colonels the Lairds of Fernie and Westquarter, 
Dick, Dyer, and Wallace of Auchans, one of the 
best and bravest of the Covenanters, and many 
others, including some preachers. All the pri- 
soners were released by the marquis, on giving 
their parole of honour. 

Immediately on the Covenanters’ giving way, 
there ensued the most dreadful slaughter among 
them, and this event neither the voice nor presence 
of Montrose could arrest. Fierce, fleet, and active, 
and more than all, inspired by political and hereditary 
hate, the Highlanders continued what was not in- 
aptly named the killing for fourteen miles Scots, or 
eighteen miles English. The cavalry, the nobles, 
and the mounted officers alone escaped. 

The Bishop of Dunkeld and Bishop Wishart, in 
their Memoirs, say that 7,000 dead covered the 
field. If so, the number must include the slain of 
both parties. One portion of Baillie’s army, the 
reserve of Fifesh ire men, nearly all perished; few 
or none ever saw their homes again. On that 
da}", says the old “ Statistical Account,” were 200 
women made widows in the then small town of 
Kirkcaldy alone. 

With a traditionary horror, this battle is still 
remembered in Fife, where the people, zealous 
Covenanters then, are not less zealous Presby- 
terians now. “ There arc few old inhabitants of 
this parish,” says the statistical reporter of An- 
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struther, “ who do not talk of some relations that 
went to the field of Kilsyth, and were never after- 
wards heard of. Ever since the people here have 
had a strong aversion to military life ; and in the 
course of twenty-one years there is only a single 
instance of a person enlisting, and he went into 
the train of artillery.” It must be borne in mind 
that this person wrote about the beginning of the 
present century. 

While the slaughter was in progress, a poor 
Covenanter rushed to the venerable Earl of 
Airlie, and clinging to his stirrup, sought pro- 
tection; but while he clung there a passing 
trooper clove him down. Many of the peasantry 
perished in the confusion; thus, an unfortunate 
farmer, and his four sons who surrounded him, 
were hewn to pieces in mistake for Covenanters, 
and were all buried in one grave, which, says 
Robert Chambers, the peasants of Kilsyth still 
regard with pity. 

“It was a braw day, Kilsyth, for at every 
stroke of my broadsword I cut an ell o’ breeks,” 
was the exulting remark of a veteran who fought 
under Montrose, to the late Sir John Sinclair, of , 
Ulbster, who knew him in early life. 

When attempting to cross Dullater Bog, which 
I lay to the right of their position, many of the 
Presbyterian cavalry perished; “and there both 
horses and men," says Nimmo, in his “History 
of Stirlingshire,” “have been dug up within the 
memory of people yet alive.” Nimmo wrote in 
1777. As the moss is endowed with a remarkable 
antiseptic quality, these remains are usually un- 
decayed. One trooper was found in his saddle 
and stirrups, with all his accoutrements on, just as 
he and his horse had sunk together. In other 
places, the hilt of a sword, part of a saddle, a 
number of coins, and a gold ring with an escutcheon 
upon it, have been turned up in later years. 

Generals Baillie and Hoibourn, with a few 
dragoons, reached, their garrison in Stirling Castle ;; 
Lord Aboyne pursued others with his horse as 
far as Falkirk; Lord Baicarris fled into Lothian, 
and, accompanied by twelve dragoons, never drew 
bridle till he reached the village of Colinton, in 
a deep wooded hollow near Edinburgh. The 
Earl of Crawford-Lindsay fled to Berwick ; every 
officer of his regiment save himself and his major 
perished. All the baggage, colours, drums, am- 
munition, and cannon were taken; among the 
latter was one called by the Covenanters “ Prince^ 
Rupert,” from whom they had taken it near York 
— ^probably at Marston Moor. 

The Marquis of Argyle was one of the first to, 
fly from this encounter, during which he had been 
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careful to keep his pious and precious person as 
far as possible beyond range of musket-shot. Such 
was his terror that, not conceiving himself to be 
safe on the land, he rode in breathless terror to 
the Queen’s Ferry, where, with some of his clerical 
friends, he threw himself on board of a ship, cut 
her warps, and sailed to the Scots garrison in 
Berwick, which is about eighty miles from the 
field of battle. 

By this time it is computed that the Scottish 
Cavaliers had destroyed, in open and fair fight, 
about 16,000 soldieiB of the Covenanting armies. 

About Kilsyth every hill and hollow bears to 
tWs day some record in their name of that day's 
victory, which would have been truly glorious to 
Montrose, but for the blood in which his soldiers 
steeped their laurels." There are localities still 
called Kill-the-many Butts, the Bullet and the Bag- 
gage Knowes, the Slaughter Howe, and the Drum 
Burn. In the second of these, the “Statistical 
Account” says that balls are constantly found; 
in some places that three or four may be picked 
up without moving a step ; and that for miles 
- along the Slaughter Hollow the skeletons are yet 
laid bare by the spade and the plough. The 
places where the slain are lying in any number 
may easily be known, for there the grass is always 
of a more luxuriant growth in spring, and bears a 
yellower tinge in summer ; but, as some palliation 
for the slaughter, the reader must bear in mind 
that had the Highlanders been defeated, every 
mart of them would have been, by a previous 
doom, consigned to instant death by the sword or 
scaffold ; for they were considered by the Scottish 
Government as rebels, and a price was set upon 
the head of their leader, though he was commis- 
sioned as the lieutenant-general of the reigning 
sovereign. 

A banner borne by the men of Fenwick, in 
Ayrshire, at Kilsyth, and afterwards at the battles 
of Bothwell Bridge and Drumclog, is still preserved 
with praiseworthy care. 

This last victory seemed to lay all of Scotland 
that was adverse to the king at his feet, and to 
give Charles high hope of maintaining his authority 
there, even if England was lost to him; but this 
hope was destined soon to fade. 

As a reward for his services, Montrose was ap- 
pointed Captain-General and Lieutenant-Governor of 
Scotland ; and as such he summoned a Parliament 
to meet at Glasgow in October, 1645. 

At this time, Lord Leven, then besieging Here- 
ford, sent home 6,000 of his cavalry, under Major- 
General Sir David Le.slie, wLen Montrose was 
intent on entering England to succour the king, 


and en route^ with a very diminished force, had 
halted at Philiphaugh, a beautiful plain which 
extends a mile and a half from the copse-clad hill 
called Harewood Head to the level ground below, 
near Selkirk. It is a quarter of a mile broad, and 
is washed on one side by the river ; on the other 
it is sheltered by the green uplands. “ The Scottish 
language," says Sir Walter Scott, “ is rich in words 
of expression of local situations. The single word 
‘haugh' conveys to a Scotchman all that I have 
endeavoured to explain by circumlocutory de- 
scription." 

Not a trumpet was blown or a kettledrum 
beaten, as, in silence and obscurity, and shrouded 
by a dense mist, the 6,000 cavalry of Leslie, guided 
by Brydone, a Covenanting shepherd, whose des- 
cendants are still in Ettrick, rode softly along the 
southern bank of the Tw^ed, to where the troops 
of Montrose bivouacked on the bare sward, pro- 
tected only by a little trench, which can still be 
seen. Forming them into two bodies, they drew 
up in close columns of squadrons at each end of 
the haugh. 

James, Lord Somerville, *who saw these Scotch 
cavalry, has recorded “ that nothing could be 
more impressive than the silent, steady, and 
resolute aspect of the eleven regiments, all clad in 
helmets, cuirasses, and back-plates of steel." 

Taken thus at disadvantage, by surprise, and in tire 
dark, the troops of Montrose were routed, trampled 
under foot, and slain, or taken. One half were 
destroyed ; the other, on the promise of quarter 
being given to Adjutant Stuart, of Maccolls 
musketeers, tlirew down their arms in sullen 
despair. 

Montrose, with forty mounted cavaliers, fought 
sword in hand in a desperate circle, with the royal 
standard Hying abo\'c tlie wreck of all their fortunes, 
surrounded by that living sea of cavalry. Then 
through them, by stern dint of sword, they hewed a 
bloody way ; many a man and horse went down ; 
but, followed by the Lonls Crawford, Erskine, 
Fleming, Napier, and a few others, lie escaped, 
and fled at full speed up the lovely braes of 
Yarrow, and over the lone wild mountains towards 
Minchmoor. 

Sir William Kay, who had borne the king’s 
banner since the battle of Alford, saved it by 
rending it from the staff; and tying it scarf-wise 
over his cuirass. 

And now for the quarter accorded by the ^’ictors. 

General Leslie, incited by the clergy, deliberately 
marched his prisoners two miles up the Yarrow 
side, and enclosed them in the courtyard of the 
stately old castle of Newark, where they were 
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told to look their last upon the sun. Dismounted 
dragoons, with earbines imslung, poured volley after 
volley on the helpless prisoners, until the last was 
butchered in cold blood. A more atrocious out- 
rage,’’ says Alexander Pelerkin, in his “Records 
of the Kirk of Scotland,” “against all the usages of 
civilised warfare, was never committed, save * in the 
modern . times of Spanish barbarity ; and these 
helpless men, it must be remembered, were taken 
prisoners while bearing arms under the commission 
and in the cause of their lawful sovereign. If in the 
future turns of fortune the Covenanters became 
the victims of a Moody persecution, let it not be 
forgotten that this system M wholesale murder 
originated in the massacre at Newark Castle.” 

They were all interred at the place now called 
the Slain Man’s Lee; and when, in 1810, the ground 
was opened for building purposes, their bones and 
skulls were found in vast numbers. Principal Baillie 
records in his “ Letters” that 1,000 bodies were in- 
terred after the massacre, and of these only fifteen, 
were of Leslie’s dragoons who had fallen on the field. 


- 

But the slaughter did not end at Newark. , 
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Eighty fugitives from that dreadful scene, women 
and children, were overtaken by the Covenanters 
at Linlithgow Bridge, when they were flung into 
the foaming Avon, fifty feet below ; there all w;ere 
drowned, for a few who reached the banks were 
thrust back by pikes and destroyed. “ Thus, moji 
and woman, infant and suckling perished, for again 
and again were the conquerors told that the curses 
which befel those who spared the enemies of God 
would fall upon him who suffered one Amalekite 
to escape.” 

Then followed a Reign of Terror in Scotland, 
and Montrose escaped to the Continent ; while in 
England, the unfortunate Charles left Oxford ;at 
midnight, and thence, in despair, fled to t}ie 
army of the Covenant — Cromwell’s allies — at ttie 
siege of Newark-on-Trent, and by that army he 
was ultimately delivered to the Parliament 
England, in a manner that resounded little to its 
honour, if it did not cover it with the blackest 
infamy. 
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Now came those events which led to Cromwell 
entering Scotland, and to the battles of Dunbar 
and Worcester. Charles ill deserved the treatment 
he encountered so ungenerously at the hands of 
the Scots, although, through the evil advice of Laud 
and Straffotd, he had at one time sought to inter- 
fere with their mode of Church government ; for, 
as his own countrymen, in the more prosperous 
years of his reign he Had ever favoured them, to 
the exclusion even of the English. 

A quaint work, called ‘‘ A Just Defence of the 
Rvoyal Martyr, printed for A. Roper, at the ^ Black 
Boy,’ in Fleet Street, 1699,” has the following on 
this subject 

“Now although King Charles looked more 
narrowly into his revenue than his father, and 
would not suffer them to be their own carvers of 
what he had more urgent occasions for, yet, as to 
places of profit in Court and elsewhere, the Scotch 
carried all before them, to so vast a disproportion, 
as ’twas generally concluded there were three to 
one Englishman. Dr. Heylin .observes that once 
at a full table of waiters in Whitehall, each of them 
had a servant or two to attend him, while he and his 


man were the only English in the company. And in 
the Church so many of that nation were beneficed 
and preferred in all parts of the country, that their 
ecclesiastical revenues could not but amount to 
more than all the rents of the Kyrk of Scotland. 
And as the whole revenue of that crown was spent 
among themselves at home, so did several of their 
grandees live in more state here than any of their 
former kings, to support which they had not only 
the best places, as Master of the Horse, Captain of 
the Guards, Privy Purse, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, Lieutenant of the Tower, &c.” . 

When Charles was surrendered, in his misery, 
by the Covenanters to the English Parliament, they 
stipulated expressly for his safety and freedom; and 
the English expressed great indignation that they 
should be suspected of any evil designs against 
their anointed sovereign. Hence, it is but due to 
these Scottish Presbyterians, with all their callous 
disloyalty, to say that when they gave up Charles, 
they had not the faintest suspicion of the dark ai^d 
bloody crime which it was intended to perpetrate 
in Whitehall Yard. . . * t 

But the network roimd the victim was wove^ 
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lapidly. Acting xindeT secret orders from Cromweli, and who, though a brave noble, was yet an inex-* 
a band of horse, under a Puritan named Comet pcriencecl soldier, as events proved. One who 
Joyce, seized Charles at Holmby House, in North- knew him well has recorded that he was somewhat 
amptonshire. He found means to escape and hard-visaged, and less graceful in person than the 
reach the Isle of Wight, in the hope of reaching his old marquis his father j that he wore liis hair cut 
queen on the Continent ; but being forced to take short like the Puritans, and covered by a little 
refuge in Carisbrook Castle, he was more closely calotte cap. A sombre expression hovered on his 
guarded than ever by a ruffian named Major Rolfe, countenance and in his keen eyes ; and though a 
who once declared he was ready to have shot the thorough courtier, he affected something of the 
king with his own hand 1 There Charles now soldier, and was fond of quoting his royal leader, 
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‘abandoned himself to complete dejection of spirit, 
*so as even to neglect his person, permitting his long 
flowing hair and pointed beard to remain undipped 
■and uncombed, “till his appearance became at 
last savage and desolate in the extreme.” 

And now some of the Scots becoming alarmed 
at the fast-growing power of the Independents, 
some inspired by remorse for the fate to which they 
had brought their king, and others by that wild, 
passionate, and unthinking loyalty that never dies 
in the North, prepared, when too late, an army for 
his relief 

The command of this force was bestowed upon 
James, first Duke of Hamilton, K.G., who had 
commanded 6,000 Scots in the service of Gustavus, 


Gustaviis Adolphus, and using High Dutch eanip- 
phrases and proverbs. 

In the Parliament of Scotland he had protested 
against the delivery of the king to the English, and 
a portion of his speech is remarkable in its pro- 
phetic spirit 

“Will Scotland now quit her possession and 
interest in her sovereign, and do it to those whose 
enmity to him and to ns doth so visibly appear ? 
Is this the result of all your protestations of duty 
and affection to His Majesty? Is this the keeping 
of your covenant, wherein you have sworn to de- 
fend the king’s person and authority? Is this a 
suitable return for the king’s goodness, both in con- 
senting to all your desires in 1641, and in his 





General Robert Munro, author of the ‘^‘Expe- Unlawful Engagement/^ In consequence of the 
dition,’' who had long served with distinction at hostility of the Church, only i,ooo horse and 
the head of Lord Reay's Highlanders in Germany, 10,000 foot could be mustered, nor were these 
and who commanded the Scottish forces in ready until the month of July, and by that time the 
Ulster. best moment for action in behalf of the captive 

Although the duke, impelled by necessity, openly kingwaslost 
protested that the Covenant was the foundation of England was convulsed in every shire, and full of 
all his measures, he entered into a secret corre- discontent ; and had the force originally proposed 
spondence with Sir Marmaduke Langdale and Sir by Hamilton crossed the Border, its success can 
Philip Musgrave, who were levying considerable scarcely be doubted. Impatient of delays on 
forces for the king in the North of England. the part of the Scots, which they failed to under- 

Many peers who, by age or otherwise, were stand, the English Royalists had already taken 
unable to accompany him, gave the duke money ; up arms in Wales, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, and Nor- 
and so much had the land become impoverished by folk, and other districts. The people found them- 
ten years of civil war, that the princely Earl of selves loaded by taxes, hitherto unknown, for 
22 




of the best ships in the navy, and sailed to Calais, meat ; in all the van about 2,000/* 

The squadrons united and reappeared off the mouth Led by Lieutenanl-General the Earl of MidLdle- 

of the Thames, with the Prince of Wales on board ; ton (once a' pikeman in^the regiment now called 
and the latter was blamed for iingeririg there, when the Royal Scots), Jthe whole cavalry made .a fine 
he might have sailed for the Isle of Wight and ip- appeartoce. |;The’ infeitiy Imd tea colours per 
cued his father, then pining in the castle of r^ment,^|bne company. We find some 

brook, before that superior^ ^S^Offeish troops in King 

against him under the Earfol hi a'qioaint and pedantic little 

again. to the co>ast of. Aimafa^ or, Militarie In- 

pelled to take shelter, ^under the 'cannon o^ He!!- stmctions for tjie Learned and all Generous Spirits 
voetsiuys. h^' ’i . affect the Profession of Armes : containing the 

The insurgents in the neighbourhood of London Exercise of the Infanterie, wherein are clearly set 
were defeated by Fairfax. Unable to cope with the downe all the Postures and Motions belonging to 
Parliamentary army, a body of 3,000 horse and foot Battalions of Foot. By Sir Thomas Kellie, Knight 
threw themselves into Colchester, which was imme- Advocate, Captain, and Gentleman of His Majes- 
diately besieged by Fairfax and Ireton, and cap- ty^s Privie Chamber. Printed at Edinburgh, by the 
tured after an obstinate defence. At Kingston, the Heires of Andro Harte.” 

Earl of Holland was routed and taken prisoner. The armes,'* says Sir Thomas, which our 
Cromwell, in person, was compelled to march pikemen are accustomed to carrie are, a head- 
against the Welsh insurgents, under Powell, Poyer, piece or morion, a gorget or craig-pieee, a corselet, 
and Langhome, his former comrades. The latter with tasses. I have seen some weare pauldrons 
had taken Chepstow and besieged Carnarvon ; but or arme-pipes, and those are defensive. His offen- 
Poyer, in spite of the most furious assaults, defended sive armes are a sword, and pike of fifteen feet 
the castle of Pembroke for six weeks. long, shorter than the Grecian. The armes of 

Such was the convulsed state of England when a musketeer offensive are a musket, the barrell 
Hamilton's anny, now increased to 15,000 men of of the length of four feete; the bore of twelve 
ail arms, indifferently equipped and disciplined, bullets to the pound. The musketeer upon a 
crossed the borders in the month of July, 1648. march is always to have his musket shouldered, 
The important fortresses of Berwick and Carlisle and the rest in his right hand, his left upon 
had been previously seized by Sir Marmaduke the butt-end or head of his musket; though I 
Langdale (afterwards Lord Langdale of the Holm, have seen many souldiers (and chieflie the lazie 
a title extinct in 1777) and Sir Philip Musgrave, Dutches) to carrie their musket with their hand 
who had agreed to co-operate with the Scots in upon the barrel, which is an unseemlie posture, and 
the North of England, and the Royalists of North- verie unreadie for service.” 
nmberland and the adjoining counties immediately It soon became evident that Hamilton had 
flew to arms. ^ ^ an enterprise for which his abilities 

In two days after he crossed, Hamilton (whose were altogether unequal His reserve, says Lord 
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Clarendon, made him appear a wise man, while his 
‘‘having been in command und?er the King of 
Sweden, and his continued discourse of battles and 
fortifications, made him be thought a soldier; and 
both these mistakes made him be looked upon as a 
worse and more dangerous man than in truth he 
deserved to be.^’ 

A rapid march on London might have crushed 
the obnoxious Independents and saved the king; 
for Fairfax was still busy with the siege of Colches- 
ter, while Cromwell had his hands full at Pembroke; 
but the duke loitered away forty days on a march 
of eighty miles 1 

He drew Musgrave^s English garrison out of 
Carlisle, and replaced it by Scots; and instead of 
advancing through Yorkshire, as Major-General 
Baillie urged him to do, he marched through Lan- 
cashire, where the population were hostile ; and his 
forces, instead of being concentrated, were scattered 
over many miles of country, so far apart as to be 
incapable of supporting or communicating with 
each other. Thus, when his main body reached 
the banks of the Kibble, near Preston, Langdale 
was far in advance of it; while Munro, with the 
oldest trained soldiers in the army, was thirty miles 
off, at Kirby, in Westmoreland; and so defective 
was the duke's intelligence,' that he remained in 
ignorance alike of the surrender of Pembroke, of 
the approach of Cromwell at the head of his vic- 
torious troops, and of his junction with those of 
Major-General Lambert, until their united forces 
fell on those of Sir Marmaduke Langdale on the 
17 th of August ; and the latter obtained no support 
from the Scots, of whose leaders Patrick Gordon, of 
Ruthven, says as follows : — 

The duke ‘Svas fitter for a cabinet counsell 
nor for a counsell of warre ; he could have been 
president in the gravest senat that ever sat in the 
Vatican; yet he knew not what belonged to the 
leadinge of ane armie. . . The Earl of Calen- 

dare, can more hardlie be excused for those errours, 
who, from his youth had bien bred up in the best 
academic that the world could afford for the Airt 
Militaire, under the command of that Mars of men, 
the Prince of Orange, under whom he had been 
a commander-in-cheefe ; and he had also many 
years' experience, to the enlargement of his honour, 
having followed the warrs in Germanie." 

The Prince of Orange referred to was Henry 
Frederick of Nassau, who was born on the 23rd of 
February, 1584, and died in March, 1647. He 
fought many battles with the Spaniards both by sea 
and land. 

Ludlow says, The House of Commons declared 
the Scots who invaded England to be enemies, 


m::: 

and ordered the lieutenant-general to advance and 
fight them; but the Lords, in this doubtful posture 
of affairs, declined to concur with them. Yet both 
of them, with the city of London, joined in driving 
on a personal treaty with the king in the Isle of 
Wight, and to that end revoked the votes for non- 
addresses, whereby the king seemed to be on sure 
ground; for if the Scots army failed, he might still 
make terms with the Parliament” 

Cromwell was at the head then of only 8,000 
horse and foot when he fell suddenly on Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale, near Preston, in Lancashire, after 
holding a Council of War at Hodder Bridge, on the 
Kibble. He had thrown forward 200 horse and 
400 foot, whom he styles his ^‘Forlorns” in his 
dispatch to Parliament These were briskly en- 
countered by the advanced posts of Sir Marmaduke, 
who, after his main body was engaged, sent pressing 
messages to the Scottish army for support, but 
without effect Cromwell pressed onward at the 
head of his whole force, over wet miry ground, and 
charging furiously through a lane, after a four hours' 
dispute with pike and musket, drove Langdale, 
with the loss of many men slain or taken prisoners, 
back upon Preston. 

In this affair, called the battle of Kibbledale, it 
is stated by Noble that one of Cromwell's sons, 

I Henry, a captain in Harrison's regiment of horse, 

I was slain. 

At this crisis the Duke of Hamilton arrived with 
a few Scottish cavalry, but brought them up in 
such disorder that they only served to add to the 
confusion of Langdale's retreat. Their presence, 
however, caused a renewal of the conflict in the 
streets and at the bridge, where the Royalists made 
a most determined stand. 

‘‘Then ensued,” says Cromwell, “a very hot 
dispute betwixt the Lancashire regiments, part of 
my Lord-General's (Hamilton's) and them being at 
push of pike ; but they were beaten from the 
bridge, and our horse and foot following them, 
killed many and took divers prisoners. We 
possessed the bridge over the Derwent, and a few 
houses there, the enemy being drawn up within 
musket-shot of us, we not being able to attempt 
further upon them, the night preventing us. In 
this position did we lie most part of that night ” 
(Rushworth, Vol VII.). 

Superior in number to their united assailants, the 
Scottish troops might and should have made a 
vigorous resistance ; but “ head and heart seemed 
alike to have failed the unfortunate duke.” 

In the course of the night, to the surprise and 
satisfaction of Cromwell and Lambert, he began a 
hasty retreat, over execrable roads, under torrents of 
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rain. By disliearteniiig his troops with this move- 
ment, the greatest disorder and unmeaning dismay 
were the result. The artillery, ammunition, and 
baggage were left behind, and fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

Some of the Scottish cavalry rode towards 
Lancaster, closely followed up by the English, who 
had now the double advantage of possessing ail 
the ammunitfon. A ten-mile skirmish ensued, of 
which Cromwell states, “ We possessed in the fight 
very much of the enemy^s ammunition ; I believe 
they lost four or five thousand (stand of) arms. 
The number of slain we judge to be about 1,000, 
the prisoners we took about 4,000. . . . . In 
this prosecution that worthy gentleman, Colonel 
Thornhaugli, pressing too boldly, was slain, being 
run into the body, thigh, and head by the enemy’s 
lancers. Our horse still prosecuted the enemy, 
killing and taking divers all the way ; but by the 
time our army was come up they recovered 
Wigan, before we could attempt anything upon 
them.” 

Then darkness caused a cessation of hostilities 
for the night, save an occasional skirmish, and in 
one of these, Major-Generals Sir John XJrie and 
Van Druske and Colonel Innes were taken. 

Daybreak found the Scots retreating towards 
Warrington. Two miles and a half from that 
place they took possession of what Cromwell calls 
“a pass,” which they maintained by musketry, 
with the greatest resolution, for four hours ; but, he 
adds, “ our men, by the blessing of God, charged 
home upon them, beat them from their standing, 
killed 1,000, and took, as we believe, about 2,000 
prisoners,” 

At Warrington, they took possession of the 
stone bridge across the Mersey, with the intention 
of making another resolute stand ; but being now 
without cavalry, baggage, cannon, or ammunition, 
Lieutenant-General Baillie, seeing the futility of 
resisting, and losing more lives, sent a drummer to 
Cromwell offering to capitulate ; ‘‘to which I 
yielded,” says the future Protector, “and gave 
him these terms : that he should surrender himself 
and all his officers and soldiers prisoners of war, 
with all his arms, ammunition, and horses, upon 
quarter for life, which is accordingly done. Here 
are took (sic) about 4,000 complete arms, and as 
many prisoners; and thus you have their infantry 
ruined.” 

Such was the result in an army where there 
prevailed a degree of disunion and party spirit that 
would have paralysed the operations of the greatest 
military genius, and how much more so those of a 
leader so talentless as the Duke of Hamilton. 


At the head of 3,000 cavalry, the latter retreated 
to Nantwich, where 500 were cut off by the gentle- 
men of the district, who were in arms, and killed all 
who fell into their hands. Cromwell dispatched a 
body of horse, not less than 3,000 strong, under 
General Lambert, Lord Grey of Groby, and Sir 
Edward Rhodes, to cut off the retreat of the duke, 
who was in hopes of reaching Munro, who, with 
the horse and foot of the Scoto-Irish garrisons, was 
still hovering in Cumberland. Many more prisoners 
were gleaned up, “besides what,” as Cromwell 
bluntly expressed it, “are lurking in hedges and 
private places, which the country (people?) daily 
bring in or destroy.” 

In short, after three days’ retreating and fighting, 
the duke w'as finally overtaken by Lambert at 
Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, and there he very tamely 
capitulated to Colonel Wayte, an officer of the 
Leicestershire horse, delivering his scarf, his George, 
and sword. The latter, says Ludlow, he desired 
the colonel to keep carefully, as it had belonged 
to his ancestors. He was then sent prisoner to 
Lord Loughborough’s stronghold at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche, whence he was afterwards transmitted to 
Windsor. , 

Of the Scottish Cavalry at Nantwich none 
escaped, save one resolute corps under the Earl 
of Callander, an officer of tried courage and long 
experience. These, exasperated at the conduct of 
their general, and disdaining an ignominious sur- 
render, broke through the enemy’s cavaliy sword 
in hand, and cut a passage back to their own 
country. Munro and Hamilton’s brother, the Earl 
of Lanark, also fell back into Scotland, whence 
the former returned to Ireland, for the protection 
of the Scottish colonists; and so ended the last 
hopes of Charles, for the defeat of the Scots was 
followed by the fall of Colchester, where many 
prisoners were taken, and Sir George Lisle and Sir 
Charles Lucas were most barbarously shot to 
death by their captors. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The number of prisoners now in the hands of the 
Parliament proving troublesome, a committee was 
appointed to treat with merchants for their con- 
veyance abroad, “for foreign service, and not to 
return back in arms. The Scottish ensigns, 
colours, and comets were brought to Westminster 
Hall, where,” says Sanderson, in 1658, “they hang 
as trophies of the English victories against the 
Scottish nation.” 

In the museum at Warrington is still preserved a 
basket-hilted claymore, a relic of the strife we have 
narrated, and most of the Scots who were slain 
thereabout are lying in the burying-groimd of Hill 
Cliff Chapel. A little thatched house, called 
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CromwelFs Head-quarters,” stood in a ^ street 
leading to the Rectory Gliurd^^^^^ 

The few survivors of this Unfortunate army-j on 
their return to their native parishes, were suhjected 
to fines, imprisonment, and every kind of iiumiKa- 
tion, by the petty ecclesiastical tyrants who in each 
district had constituted themselves not only a Kirk 
Session, but a High Court of Inquisitioiij before 
which all those who followed the banner of Hamil- 
ton were arraigned like criminals ; and many officers 
and soldiers, though still suffering from severe 
wounds and sickness, were degraded by severe 
captivity and insulting penances, having to appear 
in absurd canvas frocks at the doors of the churches, 
^Mike the most pitiful criminals, for such was the 
light in which they were viewed by the Scottish 
fanatical bigots at whose mercy the fortune of war 
had cast them.” 

The English Parliament, on the illegal quibble 
that the Duke of Hamilton bore the English title 
of Earl of Cambridge, tried and beheaded him as a 
traitor, on the 5th of March, 1649. On the same 
day there died with him Henry Rich, EUrl of 
Holland, and Edward, Lord Capel 


Evelyn has it thus in his Diary — 

%th March , — Now were the lords murdered in 
the Palace Yard.” 

In the autumn subsequent to the rout of Hamil- 
ton, the Marquis of Argyle, a species of self-made 
dictator in Scotland, invited Cromwell to Edin- 
burgh, where he entertained him with more than 
royal munificence in the hall of the castle; and 
‘"they held several meetings at the Lady Home’s 
house in the Canongate, where the necessitie to 
take away the king’s life was openly discussed and 
approved of, for which concurrence the dictator 
afterwards lost his head.” 

So Charles perished before Whitehall. His 
ancestors, James 1 . and James III. of Scotland, 
died by the daggers of assassins. Since the Con- 
quest five Kings of England had so perished, and 
three had died of injuries received in battle ; but 
once only did a King of England perish on the 
scaffold, and this page tells the dark and bloody 
tale. We must ascend 300 years higher than our 
era, says Voltaire, to find an example of such a 
catastrophe, in the person of Agis, King of Sparta, 
who was strangled by the public executioner. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

V,, ' ■ ' , ■ ' " . . ' ' '■ ■ 

CROMWELL IN SCOTLAND— DUNBAR, l6SO.,,J 


The moment “the grey discrowned head” of the 
royal victim fell on the scaffold at Whitehall, a 
proclamation was read in Cheapside, declaring it 
treason to give any person the title of king without 
the authority of Parliament. This, of course, 
referred to England ; but when the Scottish Parlia- 
ment received news of the king’s execution, the Lord 
High Chancellor, attended by the members, pro- 
ceeded at once to the cross of Edinburgh, and there, 
with the heralds in their tabards, by sound Of 
trumpet proclaimed Charles, son of the slain prince, 
King of Scotland, England, France, and Ireland ; 
and the Earl of Cassillis, with four new commis- 
sioners, was appointed to proceed to Holland and 
invite him to occupy his fatheris throne, movements 
which Cromwell, if he would secure his own power 
at home, lost no time in resenting. 

Concerning the ambition of the Protector, in 
“The Just Defence of the Royal Martyr” already 
quoted, a curious anecdote is given by the author, ' 
who states that CromwelFs inducement to the , 
assumption of almost regal power was “ a dream ! 


he had of being king, whilst a young rake in Sidney 
College, Cambridge— for so he really was — which 
he frequently declared to his companions, and was 
not a little proud of; and it made a deeper im- 
pression on his mind than any learning he got 
there. Give me leave to add this odd passage. 
When he was Protector, I knew an old man who in 
his . younger days had been serving-man to his 
uncle, Sir Thomas Stewart, and had more especially 
charge of the cellar, where, he told me, he and 
Cromwell had tossed the pot many a time ; and 
when his natural enthusiasm was assisted by a good 
dose of liquor, he would thus vent himself ■ 

“"Well, James^ I may yet be a great man before 
I die. I had'a lucky dream at the college, and I 
have a young daughter — a shrewd girl she is— who 
will be often telling me, “ Father, you will be a 
great man ; indeed, father, you will be great as the 
king.”’ 

“This the old man told me he would be often 
repeating over his cups, several years before the 
war broke out; which, as he laughed at then, so 
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Scottish anny, would be joined by the exasperated 
Royalists, the Puritan Parliament determined to 
carry the war into Scotland. This resolution was 
founded simply on policy, as England had no cause 
to complain of the Scots, who in crowning the son 
of their late king in no way injured England. 

After this resolution, Cromwell was ordained to 
act as leader of the army destined for the invasion 
of Scotland. It amounted at first to 20,000 men; 
and the 22nd of July saw him crossing the borders 


he had thought upon it a thousand times wiidi 
astonishment since he came to be Protector.^ 
Another version of this story is given by Sir 
Philip Warwick, who says the prophecy of future 
greatness was made to Cromwell by a spirit. 

The entire Scottish nation loudly condemned the 
execution of Charles L, as uncalled-for and bar- 
barous. They had taken up arms, they asserted, 
not to overturn the throne, but to maintain the 
Presbyterian religion, so dear to their forefathers. 




“MONS MEG*' 

Young Charles II. disliked that form of religion, 
and sent the Marquis of Montrose from Holland to 
attempt a rising independent of the Covenanters, 
who defeated and put him to death in a cruel and 
ignominious manner. Charles had no course left 
but submission now. He signed the Covenant, 
landed at the mouth of the Spey on the 23rd June, 
1650, and was joyously welcomed by the Scots, 
who crowned him at Scone as “ King of Scotland, 
England, France, and Ireland,” and raised an army 
to defend his power and authority. 

As was his custom, Oliver lost not a day in 
taking the field against this new enemy to his 
usurped authority. As it was very probable that 
the king, if he entered England with this new 
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i with his host, in high-crowned hats, collared 
I bands, great loose coats, long tuckes (swords) undet 
them, and calves’-leather boots.” 

The first night found them encamped at Mor- 
dingtondn-the-Merse, only three and a half miles 
from England, where he established his head- 
quarters in the mansion house. 

“ Here,” says Captain John Hodgson, in his 
Memoirs, the general made a large discourse to 
the officers, showing that he spoke as a Christian 
and soldier, and showing the inconveniences we 
should meet with in the nation .as to the scarcity of 
provisions; as to the people, we should find the 
leading part of them soldiers, very numerous, and 
maybe unanimous ; and much to that purpose: and 
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charged the officers to double, nay, treble their 
di%ence, for be sure we had Imrd work’ before 

His hearers responded by cheers ; he further 
prbckimed through the camp that none, on pain 
of: death, should offer violence or injury to the 
persons or goods of any in Scotland not in arms, 
and that no soldier should presume without special 
licence to stray half a mile from the army ; and it 
is but historic^ justice to admit that the bearing 
of Cromwell, his officers and soldiers, during the 
whole of their Scottish campaign, was gentle, just, 
and honourable. 

On that night the beacons were fired, and over 
all Scotland, from the German to the Atlantic Sea, 
the people knew that, as of old, another English 
inyasion had come. 

jifhe Scottish Ministry and Parliament had not 
been slow in taking measures for their own defence. 
The imperial crown and odier regalia, to save them 
from the destruction that had kllen on those of 
England, were sent to the castle of Dunottar, a 
strong baronial pile, situated on a rock, and insu- 
.Jai^.by the sea. The castle of Edinburgh was 
f ^stWgthened, vict^Ied, and garrisoned, ^mider 
, Colonel Walter Dundas, 'of that ilk. A thousand 
bcills p£ meal and malt and a thousand' tons of 
coal ware placed there for the use of the sbldiem, 

'■ with fifty pieces of brass cannon and seventeen of 
: iron (mduding ^ Mons 8,000 stand of arms, 

and vast stores of fidd-pieces and ammunition 
(‘‘Memorials of Edinburgh Castle,'* 1850). Balfour 
at this period frequently mentions the “ four- 
taftled coats ” of the Scottish infantry and artillery, 
which must have been something like the doublet 
now. worn by our Highland regiments. 

Thirty thousand men were raised for the defence 
of the country; and numerous forts were built, 
and many ancient castles were strengthened and 
garrisoned. The venerable Earl of Leven was 
nominally the commander of these forces ; but the 
actual moving spirit in the field was his younger 
namesake, Sir David Leslie, of Pitcarlie. 

The regiment of Aigyle, which had been origi- 
nally raised in 1641, . now commanded by Lord 
Lome, was made the^Royal Foot Guards ; ^d 
there, was also one of Horse Guards, composed 
of the sons of the leading Covenanters, To retard 
th 4 march of Cromwell, all that fertile and beauti- 
ful; tract of country which lies between Berwick 
and the capital was laid. waste by the patriotism of 
the people, who drove off their cattle, and so the 
English in their progress found the district deserted 
forj nearly fifty miles. ’ At Ayton and other places 
nohe but the aged and decrepit remained ; while 
th^ women are ungallantly described by Cromwelfs 


Puritans as “sorry creatures, clothed in white 
flannel, bemoaning the fate of their husbands, whom 
the^ lairds of the towers had forced to ‘ gang to 
the muster.* ” 

^ H Chi Friday the English were at Dunbar, receiv- 
ing a supply from their ships, which had come 
from Newcastle. On Sunday, Cromwell was falsely 
informed, when at Haddington, that the Scots 
ware" preparing to fight him on Gladsmuir. Flis 
drums beat at daybreak, and his whole force 
imarchai in haste to reach that place before them ; 
but as no Scots appeared, Major-General Lambert 
and Colonel Whalley were dispatched to the front 
with a party to reconnoitre as far as Musselburgh, 
within seven miles of Edinburgh. That night the 
division to which Captain Hodgson belonged lay 
in the fields near die village of Longniddry, in a 
level district near the sea. The night proved a 
most tempestuous one, of wind and rain. The 
soldiers were drenched, their matches destroyed,' 
and their arms rendered for the time unserviceable ; 
and while in''’'this condition a Scottish scouting- 
party fell" upon than. " 

“About eleven" o'clock;’^ says Hodgson, “we 
wanted our bread and cheese, fed drewriff towards 
Musselburgh ; and the van of our army marching too 
fast, as if we had been at a great distance from the 
enemy, they came swarming out like bees, horse 
and foot, and fell upon our rear of horse, who were 
sore put to it, at Lichnagurie (Longniddry), cut 
and hewed Major-General Lambert, took him 
prisoner, and were carrying him off to Edinburgh ; 
but the valiant Lieutenant Emson, one of (Colonel) 
Hacker's officers, pursued with five or six of our 
soldiers, hewed him out, and brought him back to 
his own regiment” 

Lambert's horse was shot under him, he was run 
through the body by a lance, and through the arm 
by a sword. Hacker was the ruffian who com- 
manded the guard at the king's execution. 

This affair, more fully detailed by Sir James Bal- 
four, was more important than Hodgson makes it. 

The Scottish army, 21,000 strong, lay skilfully 
entrenched behind a ditch and breastwork that ran 
parallel with the road leading from Edinburgh to 
Leith. Their right flank was defended by the 
Calton Hill, which was strengthened by redoubts of 
earth, platforms, and fascines, with brass field-pieces 
and iron mortars; their left flank was defended 
by cannon on the walls of Lath and the old Port 
of St. Anthony. At the gorge between the Calton 
and the Craigs of Salisbuiy* and everywhere to the 
southwaxdj; troops, entrenchments, and guns de- 
fended^ die: avenues to the city, and many houses 
wefe demolished at the Portsburgh and elsewhere, 
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that the cannon might plsjy freely. On the north I 
the city was protected by water. Everywhere its 
walls w^ere defended by cannon, and the thirty-three 
banners of the armed trades were displayed above 
its gates; while the citizens followed their daily 
avocations in shop and booth in their buff coats 
and cuirasses, with sword at side and matchlock 
dose at hand. 

General Leslie's head-quarters were in the village 
of Broughton, now incorporated with the city of 
Edinburgh. 

While Cromwell, in sore straits for provisions, 
was hovering about the borders of Haddingtonshire. 
Charles II. landed at Leith from Stirling, and pro- 
ceeded on horseback along the line of the trenches 
to Edinburgh, where his appearance /‘bred grate 
confusion and neglect of dutie in campe.” With 
him came his life guards, under their colonel, the 
Earl of Eglinton, popularly known as “ Auld Grey- 
steeV magnificently armed and mounted, and 
having on their standards and kettle-drums the 
mottoes, “Nobis lisec invicta miserunt,'' and “ Fro 
religione.” 

Cromwell, at the head of his whole army, made 
a furious attack on the Scottish position. Exas- 
perated by the result of a sortie made by Major- 
General Montgomerie, who, at the head of 2,000 
select Scottish dragoons, in the night nearly routed 
his whole force, by breaking into the camp, when 
they killed and wounded six field officers and 500 
men, his army came on with ardour, while twelve 
English ships opened their broadsides on Leith. 
As the English advanced, the rising sun of the 
July morning shone full on the long line of helmets 
that glittered above the Scottish trenches, and the 
regimental standards that, waving at intervals, 
marked the different corps. 

Immediately on their clearing the lake and rocks 
at Restalrig, and advancing over the dead level 
ground, the field-batteries on the Calton and the 
cannon from Leith opened a simultaneous fire 
upon them, while a rolling fusilade ran along the 
whole Scottish line from flank to flank, poured 
closely and securely throwing them into confusion, 
and compelling them to retire in disorder, with the 
loss of, two pieces of cannon and many killed and 
wounded. A strong column of English infantry, 
with a brigade of horse and two pieces of cannon, 
encircling Arthur's Seat, made an attempt to turn 
Leslie's flank, by forcing an entrance to the city at 
a southern suburb known as the Pleasance. 

On perceiving this movement, Colonel Camp- 
bell, of Lawers, brought his regiment of Highland 
musketeers at a double march up the ravine by the 
base of the Craigs, and lining the walls and hedges 


about the ruins of St Leonard's Chapel, opened ‘ 
from thence a fire so deadly that the English in- 
fantry fled, throwing aside their muskets, pikes, 
and collars of bandoleers, abandoning even their 
cannon, which, however, were brought off by the 
brigade of horse. On this second repulse before 
the city, Cromwell sounded a retreat, and retired 
to Musselburgh, where he made stables of the 
churches and firewood of the pews. 

These were the preludes to the great battle of 
Dunbar, and they occurred in a season that was 
rainy and moist (Balfour's “ Erieffe Meraorialls of 
Church and Staite," &c.). In a skirmish on the 
26th of August, a Scots dragoon fired at Cromwell 
with his carbine and missed him, on which the 
Protector called to him, tauntingly, “ If you had 
been one of my soldiers, I had cashiered you ’' 
(Whitelock). 

The situation of Cromwell was now become most 
critical. Repelled, out-generalled, and foiled in 
their attempts on Edinburgh by General Leslie, 
he had no provisions save such as he could obtain 
from his fleet with difficulty, or in insufficient 
quantities. The autumn became inclement, sick- 
ness broke out among his troops, and it was 
clearly impossible that they could remain in 
their present situation. 

On the evening of Saturday, the 31st of August 
(Old Style), they fired their huts, and marched 
towards Dunbar, Leslie, under whom old Field- 
Marshal Lord Leven was serving as a volunteer, 
immediately quitted his trenches, and, for the 
purpose of harassing the retreating enemy, hung 
upon their skirts closely with his horse — dragoons 
and lancers. Marching along the skirts of the 
Lammermiiir, he took up a strong position on the 
Doon Hill, which overhangs the town of Dunbar, 
thus most skilfully and completely intercepting 
the retreat of the English. 

Regiment after regiment, the Scottish army 
seemed to gather and increase on the adjacent 
hills, “ thick like a cloud, menacing such a shower 
to the English as would wash them out of their 
country, if not out of the world ; and they boasted 
that they had them in a worse pound than the 
king had the Earl of Essex in Cornwall." 

Cromwell's army was now reduced to 12,000 
men, who were drawn up along the base of the 
peninsula on which the town of Dunbar stands, 
in a line extending from Belhaven Bay on the 
I west to Broxmouth on the east, about a mile and 
! a half from “ sea to sea." 

I Directly in their front, on the summit and slope 
of the Doon Hill. 500 feet above the -water, with 
' the dark barren heaths of the Lammermuir behind, 
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lay the Scots^ now 23,000 strong, and in the highest 
spirits, for it was impossible to attack them save at 
the most terrible risks. On the east the English 
were hemmed in by an appalling ravine or savage 
pass, called the Peath, where^ according to Crom" 
welfs own description, ‘‘ten men to hinder is 
better than forty to make way ;'* and that place 
Leslie had occupied by two battalions of Lord 
Duffus s regiment, the brigade of General Bicker-- 
ton, and a battery of cannon ; thus when Cromwell 
sent nine regiments of infantiy to force it, they 
signally failed. 

On the ist of September the rain was j^uring 
in ton'ents when the Scots took up their position. 

Among the Harleian MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum is preserved a “List of ye Scottish Army 
at Dunbar,” dividing it into nineteen regiments of 
horse, and only fifteen of infantry. From the 
singular mis-spelling of the Scottish names, it is 
evidently -written by an Englishman ; but may be 
given as follows : — 

“the horse at DUNBAR BATTAILE. 

“The regiments of the Earl of Leven, Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir David Leslie, Maior-General Sir 
Robert Montgomerie (Sergeant-Major of his father's, 
Egiinton's, regiment in 1644), Mid-Lothian (Colonel 
Sir John Browne), Clmrles Amot (of Femie), 
Colonel Craige, Colonel Archibald Strachan 
(who in 1651 deserted to the enemy), the Master 
of Forbess, Colonel Scott, Sir James Halkett, 
James Campbell (Lord Mauchline), George Lord 
Brechin, Arthur Erskine (of Scotscraig), Sir 
Robert Adair (of Balamena, Co. Antrim), John 
Earl of Cassilis, Robert Halkett, Gilbert Kerr, 
Adjutant-General Bickerton. 

“ THE FFOOTT AT DUNBAR BATTAIUE. 

“The regiments of Lieutenant-General Sir James 
Lumsdain (of Invergallie), Major-General Hol- 
bourne (of Menstrie), Lindsay of Pitscottie, 
Campbell of Lawers, Innes (son of Lord Inver- 
markie?). Sir John Haldane (of Gleneagles), 
‘ Tallifield ' (?), John Maclellan (Lord Kirkcud- 
bright), Lindsay (I^ird of Edzell), Hugh Master 
of Lovat, George Buchanan (of that Ilk), Sir 
Alexander Stuart, the General of the Artillery 
(Wemyss), Louis Home (of Wedderburn), ‘ Ffree- 
land '(?).” 

This list, which is defective, omits the Life and 
Foot Guards, the regiments of Towers, Duffus, 
Kirkness, and others. The details of Cromwells 
forces, as they first crossed the borders, are given 
by Colonel Mackinnon, in his “History of the 
Coldstream Guards,” thus : — 


“ ENGLISH REGIMENTS OF HORSE AT DUNBAR. 

“ The Lord-GeneraFs (GromwelFs), 663 men; 
the Major-GeneraFs (Lambert's), 663 men ; Colonel 
Fleetwood's (Lieutenant-General of the Horse), 
663 men ; Colonel Whalley’s (Commissary-Gene- 
ral), 663 men ; Colonel Lilburn's, 663 men ; 
Colonel Hacker’s, 663 men; Colonel O’ Key’s 
Dragoons (afterwards Horse), 663 men (Q'Key had 
been a drayman and chandler at Islington, and 
was hung at the Restoration). Total, officers and 
men, 5,415. 

“the ENGLISH REGIMENTS OF FOOT AT DUNBAR. 

“The Lord-GeneraFs (afterwards Lieutenant- 
Colonel Goffe’s,) 1,307 men ; Colonel Pride’s, 1,307 
men ; Major General Bright’s, 1,307 men; Mali- 
vereris, 1,307 men ; Sir Charles Fairfax's (afterwards 
slain at Gstende), 1,307 men; Daniels, 1,307 men. 
Monk's regiment (now the Coldstream Guards)— 
five companies of Sir Arthur Haslerig, 550 men; 
five companies of Fenwick's (the Governor of Ber- 
wick), 550 men. Total officers and men, 10,249 ” 

The artillery train consisted of 960 men. 

The fortune of war seemed decidedly against 
the English. Their leader, however, in the words 
of one who knew him well, “was a strong man — 
in the dark perils of war, in the high places of the 
field, hope shone in him like a pillar of fire when it 
had gone out in all others.” 

After the repulse of his nine regiments in their 
attempt to force the passage of the Peath at Col- 
brand's Path, on Monday, the 2nd of September, 
he wrote thus to Sir Arthur Haslerig, the Governor 
of Newcastle 

“ We are now upon an engagement (enterprise?) 
very difficult. The enemy hath blocked up our 
way at the Pass of Copperspath, through which we 
cannot get without almost a miracle. He lieth so 
upon the hills that we know not how to come that 
way without great difficulty, and our lying here 
daily consumeth our men, who fall sick beyond 
imagination. I perceive your forces are not in a 
capacity for present release; wherefore, whatever 
becomes of us, it will be well for you to get what 
forces you can together, and the South to help 
what they can. The business nearly concerneth 
all good people. If your forces had been in 
readiness to have fallen upon the back of Coppers- 
path, it might have occasioned supplies to come to 
us. But the only wise God knows what is best 
All shall work for good. Gur spirits (minds?) are 
comfortable, though our present condition be as it 
is. And, indeed, we have much hope in the Lord, 
of whose mercy we have had large experience” 
(“Cromwell's Letters,” &c., Vol. IIL). 
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While seeking to comfort himself in his nsnal 
devout fashion, Cromwell, in his desperate ex- 
tremity, had thoughts of embarking his infantry 
and artillery on board his ships, and with his 
cavalry attempting to cut a passage through tlie 
Scots, and escape into England ; but the folly of 
the clergy, who hovered like ravens of iil-omen 
among the ranks of the latter, and their national 
precipitancy, ruined the clear prospect of success, 
and extricated the invaders from their position of 
doubt and peril They were under the impression 
that Cromwell actually had embarked half his men 
and half his guns, whereas he had only shipped 
off his sick and wounded, therefore that he would 
not fight, and fearing only that “ the Blasphemers " . 
should escape, the Committee of the Kirk urged a 
descent into the plain, to attack the English in 
their supposed retreat. 

These wild plans they urged in utter defiance of 
General Leslie, whose authority was as dust in 
the balance when compared with that of the 
fanatical preachers. 'These, says Mr. Gleig, in 
his “ Life of Cromwell,” “proclaimed aloud 
that the Lord had delivered Antichrist into the 
hands of his people. They exhorted the soldiers 
at morning and evening exercise to march down 
in the might of the Most High; and, reminding 
them how Gideon had wrought salvation for Israel, 
and assuring .them of a like result, were not sparing 
in their abuse of the over-caution of Leslie, whom 
they accused of lukewarmness in the cause of the 
Covenant.” 

Most bitter must all this have been to Leslie, 
who had served with distinction under the great 
Gustavus, and who could avail himself of the great 
practical skill of the grand old soldier, Leven, the 
conqueror of the Poles at Dantzig, of the Austrians 
at Frankfort, who had been “ commander in West- 
phalia, and governor of all the cities on the Baltic 
coast”;' .. 

Spurring their shaggy ponies from regiment to 
regiment, the clergy urged an attack with furious 
harangues, exactly as they had done at Kilsyth, 
and declaring, says Whitelock, ‘^ that God would 
< no longer be their God if he delivered them not 
from the Sectaries.” By these means the Scots 
became inflamed to the highest pitch of fury. 
Shouts rang along the lines, colours were waved 
and weapons brandished. No calm reaspning on 
the part of the general was listened to; ^.they 
insisted on attacking Cromwell where he lay, 
instead of waiting quietly till the famine and sick- 
ness which prevailed in his camp should toihpel 
him to surrender at discretion. , . , 

Nor was this all, says Gleig. In 


THE CLERGY^ 

ance of their fanatical zeal, they not only sent the 
king to the rear, but, to have an army entirely 
of saints, they insisted upon “ purging it of 
all malignants,” and those who had been “ en- 
gagers” under the Duke of Hamilton, to the 
number of 4,000 men ; in other words,* proHi- ; 
biting any of the oldest and most experienced 
soldiers— the rough but gallant Cavaliers who' for 
ten years had been serving the crown— from taking 
part in the action. Never was folly more e^egious, 
and never was its punishment more prompt or 
deservedly complete. 

An advantage having offered itself on a Sun- 
day, says Hume, they hindered the general from 
making use of it, lest it should involve the nation 
in the sin of Sabbath-breaking I “ The ‘purga- 
tion’ referred to,” says the editor of the “Me- 
morials of the Montgomeries,” “led to the dis- 
missal of the Earl of Eglinton and many of the 
flower of the Scottish army, and proved most dis- 
astrous to the cause of Charles. It took place 
almost in sight of Cromwell and his troops, and to 
it in a great measure may be attributed the dis- 
astrous defeat.” 

Their object was to seize Cromwell’s head 
quarters, Broxmoiith Park, then the seat of Henry 
Earl of Roxburgh, and then pass the brook which 
has its source in the Lammermuir Hills, and, 
skirting the Doom Hill, falls into the sea to the 
north. Its course is through a rugged glen, forty 
feet deep, and as many broad ; and from the base 
of the Doon Hill to the sea it formed the boundaiy 
of CromWelFs position. 

The morning of Monday saw his army ranged 
in order of battle along the left bank of this moun- 
tain burn and rugged glen. Compelled by the 
Committee to leave his position, Leslie sent Ms 
cavalry before sunrise to occupy the other side of 
the brook, and about four in the afternoon his 
artillery came down, followed by his whole army, 
moving to the front and to the right in successive 
brigades. 

The ground between the Doon Hill and the sea 
: was at that time a low and uneven tract, only 
partially cultivated, in many places marshy and ^ 
covered with the rough grass called bent. On ' 
this space there was but one solitary thatched 
farmhouse, the occupants of which were scared by 
the arrival of Cromwell’s cannon, which at first he 
had placed in the church of Dunbar. Shots were 
first exchanged at a small shepherd’s shealing, 
which stood nearly opposite the centre of the 
Doon Hill, at a place where tlie brook was passable 
Tor carts. Therein Colonels Pride and Lambert 
placed an out-picket of twenty-one men whom 
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Leslie’s liorse drove out with the loss of three. 
About a mile to the east of this spot, and a little 
to the west of Broxmoiith Park, was the only other 
pass across the Broxburn (a name which means 
the Brook of Badgers ”), where now the road to 
England lies ; and from its southern bank the 
ground gradually slopes up into high table-land, out 
of which the Doon Hill rises ; and on this ground 
the brunt of tlie battle ensued. 

In the afternoon of this eventful Monday, 


hence hampered in the narrow sloping ground 
between the hill and the brook, could neither 
manoeuvre nor deploy. This defeat of the right 
wing, he assured himself, would result in the defeat 
of the whole. 

Lambert and General Monk, who came up at 
that moment, cordially approved of the plan, and 
it was resolved to put it in execution next morning 
early. 

The night proved wet and tempestuous, and the 
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Cromwell was walking with General Lambert in 
the grounds of Broxmouth House, when, to his 
astonishment and joy, he perceived these unex- 
pected movements among the Scots, and their 
abandonment of a splendid position. A small 
mound westward of the house, whereon he stood 
at that time, is still called Cromwell's Mount. He 
closed his tdescope, and exclaimed, with a burst 
of genuine fervour, ‘‘ They are coming ! They are 
coming down! The Lord hath delivered them 
into our hands !" 

He remarked that it would give them great 
advantage if the English became the assailants, by 
crossing the brook and attacking the Scottish right 
wing in front and flank with such overwhelming 
force as to drive down upon it the centre, which, 


Scots, as they lay on the bare earth, suffered 
severely from the storm ; but they lay in their 
ranks, every officer and trooper beside his charger, 
the gunners by their cannon. About three o’clock 
in the morning, by command of Major-General 
Holbourn, an order was passed along their lines 
to extinguish all matches save two per company, 
from which to light the rest when the drums beat 
to arms; and cowering under the corn-shocks and 
whin-bushes, they endeavoured to obtain a brief 
sleep and shelter. 

One hour later the English cavalry were in 
their saddles, and moving through the wind, the rain, 
and the darkness towards the pass over the brook. 
There were six regiments of horse under Lambert, 
with three and a half of foot as supports. Owing 
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to some delay on the part of Lambert, the attack 
did not take place till six o’clock a.m., or half an 
hour after the sun had risen from the German 
Sea, instead of at daybreak, as Cromwell had 
intended 

There was so much mist that the light as yet 
only served to give the English troops a few 
imperfect glimpses of the dark and long-extended 
lines of the Scots, as they stretched away in 
undefined masses through the grey vapour which 


sheer dint of lance and horse, swept the first 
brigade of English cavalry away. 

Though taken thus at disadvantage, the Scottish 
right wing made a gallant resistance, as Cromwell 
himself admits. Their horse, “with the lancers in 
front,” charged, he says, desperately, and drove the 
j English back across the hollow of the brook, but 
! the charge was renewed by the latter with great 
j enthusiasm, as the regiments of Fleetwood, Whalley, 

I and George Twisleton (Governor of Denbigh Castle) 
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was now rolling up from tlie low ground, under the 
influence of the autumnal morning. 

The watchword of the Scots was “ Scotland 
and the Covenant;” that of the English, “The 
Lord of Hosts.” 

Perceiving the English moving on their flanks by 
regiments attired alternately in scarlet and buff 
doublets, the Scots were nothing loth to nieet 
them. The attack was begun by a heavy regiment 
of Scottish lancers ; and with that weapon, which 
the Comte de Montecuculi called “La reine des 
armes pour la cavalerie,” and accoutred with back, 
breast and pot, buff coat, pistols, and hangers, 
aided by a fire from their artillery, these made a 
furious charge down the sloping ground, and, by 
23 


came up, and then ensued a close and bloody 
contest at the point of the sword, neither party 
giving ground for nearly an hour. 

Cromwell— or Agag, as the Scottish preachers 
termed him— directed his whole strength to assail- 
ing the right wing, to the end that it might be 
hurled upon the already hampered centre, and ere 
long it began to fall back as he had foreseen. 
Then, says Captain Hodgson, “ the general himself 
comes in the rear of our regiments, and com- 
mands to incline to the left, that is, to take more 
ground clear of all bodies, and we did so ; and 
horse and foot were engaged all over the field, and 
the Scots all in confusion,” 

From a cloud at that moment there was a 
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burst of sunshine on the sea in the English rear. 
Then, continues Hodgson, “ I heard, Noll say, 

‘ Now let God arise, and his enemies be scattered 1 
There is something almost poetical, says a writer, 
in the employment of such language, and at a 
moment so critical ; ‘‘and that it had its full effect 
upon the enthusiasts whom Cromwell commanded j 
admits not of a doubt What a subject for a ; 
painter acquainted with the wild scenery of that 
coast \ 

Monk fought bravely on foot, pike in hand, 
against Sir John Tower s regiment, which made a 
steady resistance until one of his sergeants slew 
Captain Campbell, a favourite officer, on which it 
gave way. 

Whalley had two horses shot under him, and 
received a severe sword-wound, by which a hand 
was nearly hewn off, yet he did not quit the field. 
Slinging their lances by leathern thongs, the 
vScottish lancers, now at close quarters, betook 
them to their swords and pistols, and fought with 
incredible resolution; while two of the regiments 
of infantry (according to Burnet) stood their ground 
against the English horse till they were cut to 
pieces in their ranks. One entire brigade of 
Highlanders, who had no share in the vile fanati- 
cism that inspired their comrades, is said to have 
perished on the spot,, as not a man would turn his 
heel to save his life; while the regiment of 
Kirkness lost no less than thirty officers, including | 
its colonel, who was slain, as he lay wounded and j 
helpless, in a thicket near Broxmouth House, 
where his gravestone, bearing his name, is still to 
be seen. I 

Cromwell states that a charge of “ the stoutest 
regiment the enemy had, was repelled at push of 
pike by his own, under Lieutenant-Colonel Goffe 
and Major White. “ The horse in the meantime | 
did, with a great deal of courage and spirit, beat 
back all opposition, charging through the bodies 
of the enemy’s horse and foot, who were, after the 
first repulse given, made by the Lord of Hosts as 
stubble to their swords.” 

Formed in five corps or divisions, the Scottish 
army was led by Lieutenant-General Lumsdaine, 
Major-Generals Holbourn and Lindsay, and 
Colonels Campbell and Innes ; but we have no 
further details of their order. For a time the 
battalions of the main body presented a steady 
front, bordered by fire and glittering steel ; but the 
loss of the “ malignants,” the 4,000 old soldiers 
and trained Cavaliers, was soon felt by these raw 
levies, when the ruins of their right wing were 
hurled upon their centre in such confusion that 
their own horse then began to tread them under foot. 
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Then, on seeing the right wing routed and the 
centre in confusion, the left gave way at once, as 
did the reserve, which Holbourn was tardy in 
bringing into action, for ere the head of his column 
reached the scene of operations the whole Scottish 
line had given way, after a disastrous and bloody 
conflict of two hours, and, as Cromwell had fore- 
seen, all was over ! A total and irremediable rout 
ensued ; but the moment it began the English 
trumpets sounded a halt, till the army sang the 
117th Psalm and the cavalry could be gathered for 
the pursuit, which lasted eight miles, with a result 
so bloody that the battle of Dunbar was long 
remembered by the people of Scotland with 
acrimony as the “Tuesday’s Chase,” the battle 
having taken place on that day. 

Of all the victories won by Cromwell, Dunbar 
was the most complete. 

Between the Doon Hill and Broxmouth Park 
the wreck of the army covered all the narrow plain. 
Colonel Louis Home, of Wedderburne, the elder, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Louis Home, the younger, 
father and son, lay dead side by side ; Colonels Sir 
William Douglas, Sir John Haldane, Maxwell of 
Calderwood, Montgomery, Kerr, Wemyss, Scot, 
Grey, and Stuart; Major Cockburn; Rittmasters 
Collesse and Lidington of Saltcoates, were slain 
and more than 3,000 killed and wounded covered 
all the field. Thus far one account, while Claren- 
don’s says the slain were between 5,000 and 6,000, 

Of the wounded no exact lists were ever made 
up, but 1,000 of them were sent next day in country 
carts, a mock present to Elizabeth of Herries, the 
Countess of Winton. There were taken upwards 
of 10,000 prisoners, among whom were 18 field 
officers (one of these, Lord Liberton, was mortally 
wounded), 47 captains, 7 captain-lieutenants, 204 
subalterns, and 15 sergeants. There were also 
taken 200 stand of colours, 15,000 stand of arms, 
32 pieces of cannon, and all the tents, ammunition, 
and baggage. 

One body of the Scots retreated to Belhaven; 
another only to the town of Dunbar ; a third was 
pursued by Colonel Hacker as far as Haddington, 
and, in the words of Clarendon,“no quarter was 
given, till the pursuers were weary of killing.” 
Peculiar severity was exercised upon the clergy, 
many of whom were cut down in the act of bawl- 
ing out assurances of victory. Others were de- 
signedly slashed by the Sectarian dragoons in the 
face, with the view of disfiguring them. Many of 
the prisoners who wei*e wounded Cromwell dis- 
missed on the field, the remainder he marched 
towards England. 

Had Leslie been permitted to act on his 
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original plans, the possibility of fighting under 
such disadvantageous circumstances as those which 
occurred would never have been afforded ; and 
Cromwell .spoke the truth when he denied that 
any share of the merit attaching to the achieve- 
ment belonged to him. General Leslie, enraged by 
the defeat of his army, through the interference of 
the mad zealots and insolent clergy, resigned his 
baton ; but being prevailed upon to resume the 
command, he made Stirling his head-quarters, and 
there he remodelled the army, which, apart from 
forces under Middleton, was now reduced to 16,000 
infantry and 7,000 horse (lancers and dragoons), 
with 14 pieces of cannon. Attired’ in a black 
periwig, plumed bearer, and suit of buff, “ which,'' 
says an old writer, “sets off the blue ribbon and 
George suspended from his person," the young 
King Charles II. rode daily through their ranks. | 

If we may credit some accounts, the loss of the 
English was so trifling that Major Rokesby and a 
comet were the only commissioned officers who 
fell, with forty private soldiers ; an assertion which, : 
from the number of slain among the defeated, 
carries falsehood in its front, for Whitelock says 
there were 4,000 Scots killed on the field and pur- 
suit, and Cromwell has it about 400 English. 

Cromwell spent the day after the battle at Dun- 
bar writing letters to the House of Commons and 
to his wife regarding his victory, tidings of which 
were brought to London in three days by Sir John 
Hipsley. At that time, General Ludlow tells us, 
“it was my fortune, with others of the Parliament, 
to be with the Lord Fairfax at Hampton Court, who 
seemed much to rejoice at it." On the day after 
the battle, Cromwell issued the following pro- 
clamation ■ 

“Forasmuch as I understand thare are several 
soldiers of the enemy’s army yet abiding in the 
field, who, by reason of their wounds, could not 
march from thence : these are to give notice to the 
inhabitants of this nation, that they may have free 
liberty to repair to the field aforesaid, and with 
their carts, or in any other peaceable way, to carry 
the said soldiers to such place as they shall think 
fit ; provided they meddle not, or take away any of 
the arms there ; and all officers and soldiers are 
to take notice that the same is permitted. 

“ Given under my hand, at Dunbar, 4th Septem- 
ber, 1650. “O. Cromwell. 

“ To be proclaimed by beat of drum." 

The colours taken were ordered to be hung in 
Westminster Hall, and medals of gold and silver 
were struck in honour of the victory, and distri- 
buted to the officers and men. These were oval, 
and bore on one side a representation of West- 


minster Hall, with the Parliament all seated, with 
steeple-crowned hats on. lie other bore a pro- 
file of Cromwell, with a battle in the distance, and 
this legend :• — 

*‘Sbar‘ The Lord of Hosts, 

The “ History of Dunbar " mentions that “ human 
bones and pieces of scarlet doth" have been fre- 
quently found at Spottdean, where the dead were 
interred. From this we must infer that many 
more than forty-two English were slain, as many 
of Cromwell's troops were clad in russet, buff, 
and blue. 

In 1773 silver coins to the number of 290 were 
found in a hole on the field, where, as they were 
all of Elizabeth's reign, they were supposed to have 
been hidden by some thrifty English Puritan who 
fell in the battle. 

I Heriot's Hospital at Edinburgh was filled with 
the wounded of ^Cromwell's army, and with his 
I sick. 

Most miserable was the fate of the Scottish 
prisoners of all ranks. By their guards, under Sir 
Arthur Hesilrig (or Haslerig), they were stripped 
of most of their clothing, their rings, purses, watches, 
and sleeve-buttons ; and on the march beyond 
Berwick were repeatedly beaten with musket-butts 
and sword-blades, and otherwise ill-used. They were 
more than 5,000 in number, yet no food was pro* 
vided for them. They had entered the action 
before breaking their fast, and already they were 
near Morpeth without tasting bread. Weak and 
faint, many were then raving with the agonies of 
hunger. At Morpeth, daring alike the swords and 
carbines of Haslerig’s cavalry, they burst from the 
highway into a field of cabbages, which they de- 
voured raw, amid the laughter and derision of the 
military saints who guarded them. Even the leaves 
of the trees and twigs of the hedgerows were taken 
by these unfortunates; and such was the effect of 
such sustenance, after all they had undergone, that 
they perished in hundreds by the wayside. Hasle- 
rig, in his letter to the English Parliament, admits, 
with fiendish sang/roid, that they had then been 
eight days without food. Only 3,000 lived to reach 
Newcastle— cold, naked, weary, footsore, sick, and 
sinking— and were thrust into the great church of 
St. Nicholas. 

When the trumpets sounded for the next da/s 
march, 143 were found past ever marching more. 
Many more died by the way on the march to 
Durham, and many were shot. Haslerig admits 
I to being “ necessitated to kill about thirty, fearing 
the loss of them all ; for they fell down in great 
J numbers, ard said they were not able to march." 
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He also admits to burying 6o officers and i,6oo 
men, chiefly about Newcastle and Durham, where 
their terrible march ended, and where some pottage, 
beef, and oatmeal were given to the survivors, 
^‘most of which are in probability Highlanders, 
they being hardier than the rest/’ Of these, 600 
were in health in the cathedral and 600 dying 
in the castle. The story, in many of its terrible 
details, reminds one of Napoleon’s affair at Jaffa. 

Among the many charges against this infamous 
and ferocious Puritan, found after his death by the 
Attorney-General (Sir Jeffery Palmer), was one to 
the effect tliat he used the Scots prisoners taken 
at Dunbar in such a barbarous and horrid manner 
that they perished for hunger, and were not admitted 
to have any relief/’ Ludlow {Vol. II.) describes 
him as a man of a disobliging carriage, sour and 
morose of temper, liable to be transported with 
passion, and to wiioin liberality seemed to be a 
vice.” 

Two hundred who survived ail their miseries 
were sent to Virginia — which was, considering the 


wretched state of Britain, perhaps the best fate that 
could befall them, 

Cromwell, who had alw^ays a superstition that 
September -was a fortunate month to him, after 
having been so successful in the war of the sword, 
took up the pen against the Scottish ecclesiastics, 
to maintain the chief points of the Independent 
theology. He took care, likewise, to retort upon 
them their favourite argument of Providence, and 
asked them “ whether the Lord had not declared 
against them/’ 

But the ministers thought that the same events 
which seemed to their foes as judgments were 
to them but trials; and they replied, in the 
Judaical phraseology of the time, “that the Lord 
had only hidden His face for a time from the sons 
of Jacob.” 

Then Cromwell declared that the appeal had 
been made to God in the most solemn and explicit 
manner, and that on the battle-field of Dunbar His 
award had been signally made in favour of the 
English army ! 


CHAPTER XLVI 


CROMWELL IN SCOTLAND— INVERKEITHING, 1651. 


Before the next pitched encounters took place 
between the Scottish Royalist army of Charles II. 
and that of the English Republicans, at In verkei thing 
and Worcester, several sieges and affairs of minor 
importance occurred. Edinburgh and Leith were 
taken, but the castle of the former was defended 
vigorously. 

With 1,600 foot, a squadron of horse, four guns, 
and a mortar, Monk proceeded to attack Dirleton 
Castle, near Haddington. The vast and gloomy 
ruins of this feudal fortress rise above the flat and 
fertile district from what seems a gentle elevation, 
but on near approach is found to be an abrupt 
perpendicular rock. The walls and towers are of 
enormous strength, and rise from the rock with a 
parabolic curve, the storeys being vault upon vault 
In the curtain between two towers is the gate- 
way, and there is a circular aperture through which,, 
in the wars of old, arrows, stones, and molten lead 
were poured upon assailants. It was garrisoned 
by moss-troopers. The Iiorse surrounded it, under 
Lilburn, to prevent the escape of the garrison. 
Soon the drawbridge and g%tes were destroyed by 


cannon-shot. “ The lieutenant of the moss-troopers 
was killed and his body smashed, when they called 
for quarter.” 

Monk’s soldiers then entered by ladders. The 
governor, Major John Hamilton, and sixty men, 
were taken prisoners, while a captain and other 
two were shot upon the spot, for no reason given, 
on the 8th of N ovember. Five days after, Roseweil 
Castle, near the Pentland Hills, capitulated to 
Monk, while Colonel Matthew Thomlinson took 
the castle of Borth wick. 

After a stout resistance, through bribery, the 
castle of Edinburgh was surrendered on the 19th 
of December, by Colonel Walter Dundas, and 
the garrison marching out with the honours of 
war, one red ensign flying and drums beating, 
repaired to the royal camp at Stirling, while all 
the cannon and stores fell into the hands of the 
enemy. 

February saw Monk before Tantallon, the 
famous old stronghold of the Douglases in East 
Lothian — a cluster of round and square towers, 
connected by enormotis crenelated curtain walH 
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rising amid a scene of rugged wildness, on rocks of ' 
the darkest iron hue, against which tosses the ever- 
restless German Ocean. He had with him three 
regiments and a train of guns and mortars, against 
which its garrison, numbering only ninety-one officers 
and men, defended themselves for several days. 
At last, the writer of the account says, after bat- 
tering the place and playing with our granadoes, it 
surrendered upon mercy. Our mortars had played 
forty-eight hours ; but when our battering guns 
began, they beat a parley, but would not be heard.’’ 
The governor then hung out a standard, and next 
a white sheet, in token of truce, but both were 
fired upon. He then appeared upon the walls, 
<‘and entreated that he might be heard; he desired 
terms. Mercy was the only terms offered him.” 

On the 29th of March, Monk reduced Blackness, 
the garrison of which marched out with drums 
beating, but without their arms ; and during these 
operations Cromwell was so dangerously ill at 
Edinburgh that the rumour— a pleasing one to the 
Scots Cavaliers— went abroad that he was dead 
In May, Lord Fairfax sent his coach from London, 
with Doctors Wright and Bates to attend him ; hut 
as his health improved next month, and he was 
able to take the field again, they returned to 
England. 

In April his army consisted of fourteen regi- 
ments of horse and twelve of infantry, besides 
8,000 men who were landed from boats to march 
from Fife towards the camp and castle of Stirling; 
and on the 3rd of July they were as follows 

Morse.—i, The Lord-General’s ; 2. Major-Gene- 
ral Lambert’s ; 3. Lieutenant-General Fleetwood’s; 
4. Commissary-General Whalley’s ;. 5. Colonel M. 
Thomlinson's ; 6. Colonel Twisleton’s ; 7. Colonel 
Hacker’s ; 8. Colonel O’Key’s ; 9. Colonel Lid- 
cot’s ; 10. Colonel Berry’s ; 1 1. Colonel Gros- 
venor’s ; 12. Major Husband’s (six troops of 

dragoons); 13. Colonel Alured’s; 14. Colonel 
Liiburn’s. 

Foot. — I. The Lord-General’s ; 2. Major-Gene- 
ral Lambert’s ; 3. Lieutenant-General G. Monk’s ; 
4. Major-General Dean’s; 5. Colonel Fairfax’s ; 
6. Colonel Pride’s ; 7. Colonel Goffe’s ; 8, Colonel 
West’s ; 9. Colonel Cooper’s ; 10. Colonel Ash- 
iield’s; ir. Golonel Daniel’s; 12; Colonel Reade’s. 

Foot, &:c., on the Fife coast, Colonel Overton’s 
forces. At Leith were Colonel Fenwick’s and 
Colonel Sykes’ regiments ; at Edinburgh, on the 
19th of July, Major-General Harrison’s horse, 
Major Mercer’s dragoons, and Colonel Ingoldsby’s 
♦egiment of foot. 

Many of Cromwell’s officers were men from the 
lowest classes of society. Hacker, we have said, 
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was originally a drayman ; so was Colonel O’ Key, 
who was subsequently stoker to a brewer at Isling- 
ton. He was,” says Caulfield, ‘‘ eminently gifted 
with all the enthusiasm and cant of the times, and 
became first a Puritan, afterwards a Presbyterian, 
then an Independent and Anabaptist, and finally 
settled himself as a Fifth Monarchy man.” Colonel 
Robert Lilburn was undoubtedly a gentleman ; he 
was the son of Lilburn of Thickly-Puncharden, in 
Durham (a family old as the time of Henry VI.), 
and had imbibed early a rooted dislike to the Court 
party and Star Chamber. His brother Henry was 
killed at Teignmouth, in the king’s service. The 
colonel died a prisoner in the Isle of St Nicholas, 
near Plymouth, in 1651. 

The king’s forces were encamped under the 
guns of Stirling Castle, and were as follows 

If<(^rse Fegmmts.—K.ing^s Life Guard, Colonel 
the Earl of Eglinton ; Ludovic, Earl of Crawford’s 
(he died in Spain) ; Edward Massey’s (mixed, 
Scots and English. He was a deserter from the 
Parliament) ; Alexander, Earl of Balcarris’s ; Sir 
George Buchanan’s, of that Ilk; Sir George 
Wemyss’, Bart., of Bogie ; James, Lord Carnegie’s 
(afterwards Earl of Southesk) ; J ames, Lord 
Ogilvie’s (son of Airlie) ; James Elphinstone, Lord 
CoLipar’s ; The Laird of Ardkinglass ; Gilbert, 
Earl of Errol’s (colonel of horse under Duke of 
Hamilton) ; Strachan, the Laird of Thornton’s. 

I King’s Foot Guards, under 

Lord Lome, raised on the i8th of March, 1641 
i (Stuart of Ardvoirlich, who murdered Lord Kil- 
pont, was major of this regiment, which was 
re-embodied in 1660, and is now represented by 
the Scots Fusilier Guards) ; John, Earl of Rothes’ 
(captain of Scots Life Guards in 1663}; John, 
Lord Erskine’s (afterwards ninth Earl of Mar); 
James, Lord Drummond’s ; Alexander, Earl of 
Kellie’s (a colonel under Hamilton); James 
Merter’s, of Aldie (afterwards colonel of horse) ; 
Browne’s; James, Earl of Home’s (a colonel 
under Hamilton) ; James, Lord Sinclair’s (colonel 
I of Fife Horse, under Hamilton) ; James, Lord 
Douglas’s (son of Angus). 

There were seven other regiments, commanded 
by chiefs and lairds, and fourteen pieces of caniior, 
with the brigade of artillery. 

The Scottish preachers, who infested the camp 
and tyrannised over the unhappy young king, 
whom they sickened and nauseated by rebukes 
and hours of daily preaching, attributed their recent 
: reverses not to their own officious and impertinent 
' interference, but to the anger of the Lord, because 
of the presence of malignants among them. Leslie 
; thus lost many of his best officers, and was crippled 
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of England, sent General Harrison with a force 
into Cumberland ; and marching from Edinburgh, 
moved along the beautiful northern slopes of the 
Pentland Hills towards Linlithgow, at the head of 
the troops given in the preceding list, under date 
3rd of July. He was desirous to lure the Scots from 
their position between Stirling and the Torwood, 
and, after keeping his men under arms during a 
burning summer's day at Carmuirs, he drew off in 
hopes that they would follow him ; but they kept 
within their own lines. After an artillery duel on the 
5th, he retired again towards Kilsyth and Glasgow, 
after carrying off 4,000 oxen and sheep, and storm- 
ing Callander House, in which a little garrison, 
under a Lieutenant Galbraith, made a brave 


permanently, and this force was conveyed from 
Leith by boats and the pinnaces of his fleet in 
the Forth. 

Much about the same time that he came to this 
resolution, the citizens of Perth, by order of the 
king, mustered on the South Inch a chosen body 
of men, under three officers, named Butter, Davidson, 
and Dykes, whose orders were to inarch to Burnt- 
island and watch the motions of the Republican 
fleet and army. On their way they were joined by 
a detached column of the Scottish army, 3,000 
strong, under Major-Generals Sir John Browne, of 
Fordel, and Holbourn, of Menstrie (Governor of 
Stirling Castle), sent by the way of. Dunfermline for 
the same purpose, but they arrived somewhat later 


I 



SIR HECTOR MACLEAN'S CHARGE (see i>age 2*]2). 
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Above the north Queen's Ferry there is a pro- 
montory called the Cruicks, chiefly noted for a 
project entertained by some wealthy Jews, in the 
reign of Alexander III., to fortify and erect upon it 
a new Jerusalem. Near that promontory Colonel 
Overton had already landed 1,400 foot and some 
squadrons of horse, with guns, and encamped un- 
checked by the peasantry, and shortly after Major- 
General Lambert joined him, with more horse and 
foot, making in all S,ooo men. 

These were composed of the foot regiments of 
Overton, Fenwick, Sykes, and Ingoldsby; with 
Harrison's horse and Mercer's dragoons. 

On the evenmg of the i6th of July there was 
some skirmishing among the broken and rocky 
ground near which stands a tall, square, isolated 
tower, called the castle of Rosythe, which since the 
days of Robert HI. belonged to that family of 
Stuart one of whom was the mother of Oliver 
C|r0mwelli and in an upper room of that tower she i 
was bom, her family having accompanied James VI. 
to England, and settled in Ely (‘‘Short View of the 
Troubles of England," Oxford, 1681). 

Thus the old tower had a peculiar interest for 
Cromwell, who passed a night in it 

Lambert's forces far outnumbered those of Hol- 
boum, for Cromwell had resolved to proceed 
there with strength, aware that if the expedition to 
Fife failed, nothing short of some new infatuation 
among the Scots themselves could save him from 
destruction ; his army, originally less numerous 
than that of Leslie, being now so weakened by the 
forces detached into Cumberland and elsewhere, 
had he been attacked by the whole power of the 
king he must have been overwhelmed, and had 
to retreat into England, over a country now desert 
and wasted, and even that movement, in the pre- 
sence of a victorious and infuriated enemy, might 
have been impracticable. 

But here again the fortune of Cromwell did not 
forsake him. 

On the ryth a closer and more severe engage- 
ment took place. It was begun near the pic- 
turesque old town of Inverkeithing, at a place 
called Hilifield; but in consequence of the Scottish 
infantry, under Brown, having to fall back when 
treacherously abandoned by their cavalry, under 
Holbourn, it \v?s chiefly fought upon the opposite 
bank of Masterton. All Scottish historians agree 
in the misconduct, if not treachery, of Holbourn 
on this day, as he was believed to Have been — like 
the Governor of Edinburgh Castle — corrupted by 
English gold. So strong is this impression, that the 
people of Inverkeithing have to this day a tradi- 
tionary stoiy to the eifect that he betrayed his 
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trust by standing on the East Ness, at a point still 
pointed out, and directing the English in their 
crossing, by means of the speaking trumpet which 
was then used in all large armies in the field, and 
was last used at the siege of Gibraltar by General 
Eliot, Lord Heathfield. 

In the battle that ensued a battalion of Macleans, 
500 strong, after firing a volley, flung aside their 
matchlocks, and led by Sir Hector Maclean, of 
Duairt, flung themselves like a living torrent, sword 
in hand, upon a regiment of English infantry, which 
had along its front a stand of Swedish feathers, over 
which its fire was securely levelled. This minia- 
ture stockade the Highlanders strove to uproot or 
wrench away, and flung themselves upon it again 
and again, with flashing swords and wild tumultuous 
shouts. In these attacks their aged chief had the 
grief to see six of his sons fall by his side in suc- 
cession,. and then the clan gave way. ‘‘ The Laird 
of Maclean, with most of any account of his name^ 
was killed," says Auchmar, “ as also a vast number 
of the name of Buchanan." George, Earl of Pan- 
mure, at the head of the Forfarshire regiment, 
fought with great bravery, and had a severe wound, 
while his lieutenant-colonel, major, and many other 
officers, were slain. • 

Sir John Brown, at the head of the Midlothian 
regiment, made a stern resistance against both 
; horse and foot, though he was severely wounded ; 
and though the conflict had continued for some 
time, there was no appearance of Holbourn suc- 
couring the outnumbered infantry with his cavalry 
reserve. 

At last they were seen to cross the hollow which 
is threaded by Pinkerton Burn, as if to menace 
Lambert’s flank, when suddenly six pieces of Eng- 
lish cannon, of the position of which Holbourn 
was said to be perfectly cognisant, opened upon 
them from the summit of a slope, and mowed them 
down in heaps, both horse and man. Holbourn 
then wheeled them off, and retreated without 
firing a shot, “ leaving three regiments of foot to 
the mercy, or rather the merciless rage, of the 
enemy, and they, after a valiant resistance, were in 
the end overpowered and cut to pieces.” 

Sir John Brown’s force was utterly destroyed. 
Grormveli, in his oflicial account, says the Scots 
lost 2,000 men (including the Lairds of Balcomie 
and Randerston), who were slain, and 500 taken 
: prisoners. Lambert estimated the slain at the 
same number, but maintains that the prisoners 
exceeded 1,400, while he limits the English loss to 
eight (?), “so easy did the Lord grant that mercy:" ^ 
but, in fact, no confidence can be placed in many 
of the statements issued by the contending parties 
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in those wars, and this is evident by a comparison 
of the official returns of the casualties sustained by 
each in this and other engagements. 

The rill called Pinkerton Burn ‘‘ is said to 
have been coloured with blood for three days in 
consequence of the great slaughter;” and in the 
figurative language of the old people of Inver- 
keithing, the plain was like ‘‘a hairst field” with 
corpses— meaning, a field thickly strewn with 
sheaves of newly-cut grain (“ Scottish Wars,” 
Vol I). 

Major-General Sir John Brown and Colonel the 
Laird of Buchanan were among the prisoners ; and 
there were found on the field sixty standards, fifty- 
two drums, and several sets of bagpipes. Over- 
come by shame and grief, emotions which caused 
his wound to gangrene, Sir John Brown died a few 
days afterwards in the citadel of Leith; but General 
Monk interred him among his ancestors,' in the 
church of Arngask, with all the honours due to his 
bravery. Holbourn, who escaped to Stirling, was 
there cleared of the grave charges alleged against 
him ; but as the united voices of the army were 
against him, he was compelled to resign his com- 
mission. 

Cromwell — the gate thus opened for him — now 
passed the Forth with the main body of the army, 
and he and Lambert lay one night in the fine old 
tower of Fordel, where they somewhat spitefully 


turned all their horses loose ‘'among General 
Brownes standing corn and next day they ap- 
peared before the wails of Perth, which Cant, the 
local historian, states surrendered on honourable 
terms. 

Finding by these movements that his supplies 
were cut off, and his position at the Torwood 
turned, Charles embraced a resolution worthy alike 
of the race he sprang from and of a young prince 
contending for empire. He resolved instantly to 
march into England, where- — like Charles Edward 
in later years— he fondly expected that all his friends 
and those who were discontented with the present 
Government would flock to his standard. He 
easily persuaded his generals to adopt the same 
views ; and his army, little over- 14,000 strong, 
prepared for the great expedition which was 
doomed to end so fatally at Worcester. 

The west and south of Scotland and more than 
all the Highlands were still open to him ; but now 
the Slimmer was far advanced, and Cromwell,’ for 
himself, admits that he seriously dreaded another 
winter campaign, as being likely to prove ‘‘ the ruin 
of his soldiery, for whom the Scots are too hard 
in respect of enduring the winter difficulties of 
the country,” besides ‘‘the expense of the treasure 
of England, in prosecuting this war” (Letters 
and Speeches, Vol III., “ Cromwelliana,” 1642 to 
1648, &c.). 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


WORCESTER, 1651. 


Some months before they marched, the Scottish 
troops were preparing vigorously for a transference 
of the war to English soil. In BalfouPs “Meraorialls 
of Church and Staite,” we find that in January, 1651, 
a surgeon-general, named Wyseman, was appointed 
to the army; that each company of infantry was 
ordered to consist of 120 men, and the price of 
arms was regulated by Parliament— “ muskets to 
be sold at nine pounds the piece, with bandoleers ; 
the pike at three pounds ; the pair of pistols, with 
spannes and holsters, to be sold at fourteen 
pounds.” 

In the same month an English ship was captured, 
bound from London with stores for Cromwell 
Among these were 10,000 pairs of shoes, 6,000 
pairs of boots, 5,000 saddles, a month’s rations of 
biscuit, and “ ten tuns of I.ondon biere.” In the 


following montlv another prize was made, on board 
of which were found x,ioo ells of broadcloth, 
700 suits of clothing, 700 red coats, and 750 
muskets and carbines, with matches and powder, 
all of which were given to Sir John Smith, Com- 
missary-general of the army. 

On the 22nd of July, new colours were presented 
in state to the King’s Foot Guards — the regiment 
of Argyle — in the court of Falkland Palace, and 
the Lyon King at Arms thus describes them : — 

“ For the Colonel : In a blue field His Majesty’s 
coats of anns, viz., Scotland, England, France, and 
Ireland, quartered, without any crown over them ; 
on the other side, in great gold letters, these words — 
* Covenant, for Religione, King, and Kingdomes.’ 

‘^Lieutenant Colonel: Azure, a unicorn argent, 
the other side same as first 
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First Captain : Three tleurs-de-lys in an azure 
held. 

“ Second Captain : Or, a lyon rampant ; gules in 
the middle of an azure ensign. 

‘'Third Captain : Azure, three lioncells, gradient, or. 

“Fourth Captain; Azure, a harp, or, fringed, 
argent.’’ 

All these standards bore the same motto. * 

The severe service this regiment had encountered , 
during the first ten years of its existence had by | 
that time reduced it to only four companies, with | 
fifteen officers. It had been at the storming of ; 
Carrickfergus, in 1641 ; at the battle of Benburb, in 
1645, when the Scots lost 3,423 men; and in 
many of the actions against Montrose. i 

The Life Guards were commanded, we have ‘ 
said, by the Ead of Eglinton, with James Livingv| 
stone, Viscount Newburgh, as lieutenant-colonel, i 
A new commission, dated at Perth, 3 ist March, I 
1651, styles him, “ Captaine-Generali of the Horse | 
Guards for our person,'” with power to regulate the | 
corps in troops, to hold courts-martial and councils j 
of war, and to punish all misdemeanours and I 
offences (“Memorials of the Montgomeries,” Vol | 
IL); and on the 7th of May, when a march for 
England was first thought of, before the battle of 
Inverk^ithing, the following order was promulgated 
in the Scottish camp ; — 

“ The division of the army of horse into brigades, 
as they are to go upon service. 

“ First Brigade, Lieutenant-General Sir D. Leslie : 
Earl of Rothes’ Regiment, Lord Brechin’s Regi- 
ment, Colonel Craig’s Regiment Second Brigade, 
Major-General R. Montgomerie : Earl of Linlith- 
gow’s Regiment, Earl of Dunfermline’s Regiment, 
Lord Cranston’s Regiment Third Brigade, Major- 
General Sir J. Brown : Earl of Balcarris’s Regiment, 
Sir Walter Scott’s Regiment, Charles Arnot’s Regi- 
ment. Fourth Brigade, Lieutenant-General Middle- 
ton : Earl Marischal’s Regiment, Lord Ogilvie’s 
Regiment, A. Erskine’s Regiment, Mercer of Aldie’s 
Regiment, Reserve of Horse. Fifth Brigade, Major- 
General Massey : Earl of Errol’s Regiment, Lord 
Drummond’s Regiment, Colonel Stuart’s Regiment 
Sixth Brigade, Major-General Van Druske: Lord 
Mauchline’s Regiment, Lord Erskine’s Regiment, 
Lord Forbes’s Regimeii| Colonel Innes’s Regi- 
ment Seventh Brigade :^The Duke of Hamilton’s 
Regiment (K.G.), Duke of Buckingham’s Regiment 
(K.G.), Earl of Home’s Regiment 

“ The King’s Guards to be upon the right of the 
right wing.” 

Buckingham was an exile in Scotland; but, like 
Cleveland and other English fugitives, was sup- 
ported by the Scottish Treasury. 


On the 6 th of August the army entered England 
by Carlisle, and advanced into Lancashire ; but 
the king was entirely disappointed in his expecta- 
tion of recruits, or assistance of any kind from his 
English subjects. The movement was so totally un- 
expected by them that the most zealous and ardent 
of his partisans were ignorant of his approach, 
and hence were totally unprepared to join him. 
Crushed and dispirited by a long series of bloody 
disasters, exactions, and extortions; loaded, too, 
by the taxations of the Republican Government ; 
they were hioreover deterred from offering their 
services by a proclamation which the inevitable and 
irrepressible Committee of Ministers— irrepressible 
in their work of mischief — -issued, to the effect that 
no Englishman should be permitted to join the 
Scottish army who would not first subscribe the 
Covenant ! 

This was a pill which the English Cavaliers were 
somewhat loth to swallow ; and their Presbyterian 
fellow-subjects, though tolerably favourable to the 
Royal cause, were unwilling to risk their lives and 
fortunes in such a desperate enterprise, without 
some security that their principles would be main- 
tained ; and an intercepted letter from Charles to 
Major-General Massey (who commanded the ad- 
I vanced guard of cavalry, the Fifth Brigade), ordering 
^ him to suppress the declaration of the clergy for a 
I time, showed them that small confidence could be 
j placed in the sincerity of a king whom their 
! reverences had so frequently disgusted by their 
prayers and rebukes. 

: The Scots began to lose heart. They found 
; themselves in a hostile country, where all men’s 
I hands were against them, and where the peasantry 
j barbarously murdered every straggler. Captain 
I Cecil Howard, son of Lord Howard of Escrick, 

I joined them, however, with one troop of horse 
I (Phillips). 

Charles had certainly been on the march some 
days (though Clarendon has it but one whole day) 
before Cromwell had notice of a movement so 
startling. Though taken by surprise, his measures 
were characterised by his usual promptitude and 
vigour. “ If he followed with his whole army,” 
says Lord Clarendon, “ all the advantages he had 
got in Scotland would be presently lost. . . . 

If he followed but with part, he might be too weak 
when he overtook the king, whose army he knew 
could bear the fatigue of a long march better than 
his could do so.” Hence his position in Scotland 
was for a third time most critical. He dispatched 
an express to the Parliament, to prevent them 
being surprised or alarmed by news of the Scots 
advancing, and reminded them that a much more 
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considerable army, and unfoiled, had invaded 
England when her power “ was much more un- 
steady than now, and they had but a weak force 
to resist it, and yet this army (the Duke of Hamil- 
ton's) was singularly overthrown; whereas, ^‘the 
present movement of an enemy heartsmitten by 
God was not out of choice on their part, but by 
.some kind of necessity, and it was hoped would 

Jiave the like issue.” 

Leaving a garrison in Perth, he dispatched Monk 
with 7,000 men to block up the castle of Stirling, 
and he ordered the English militia to assemble and 
harass the enemy. It chanced that at this time, 
Thomson, one of his commanders, occupied New- 
castle with nine battalions of pikemen and muske- 
teers, and a few guns. Cromwell, while following 
himself with all speed, ordered the whole of his 
cavalry to proceed by forced marches on the same 
point, and instructed the generals, the moment a 
junction was effected, to throw themselves boldly in 
the king’s way. As he had entered England by 
the western road, no difficulty was experienced in 
obeying these commands, while the second was 
accomplished just as the Scottish Cavaliers were 
about to cross the Mersey. 

Carrying along with them all the militia they 
could muster and arm, the two Republican generals 
had their first brush at Wigan with the Earl of 
Derby, who, in obedience to a letter from Charles, i 
had left the Isle of Man, where he had hitherto 
maintained a kind of petty independence, and had 
levied some forces in Cheshire and Lancashire. 
These, to the number of only 1,200, were defeated 
by Colonel Lilburn, with ten troops of horse, after 
an hour’s conflict. Lord Widrington, Sir Thomas 
Tildesley, and many others were killed, while 400 
were taken. ‘‘ I'he Earl of Derby was wounded,” 
Ludlow tells us, and escaped to Worcester, 
bringing not above thirty tired horse with him ; so 
the townspeople began to repent of their revolt 
against the Parliament” 

After this a dash was made by Lambert and 
Harrison to destroy the bridge of the Mersey at 
Warrington; but too late, for the Scots were 
already in possession of it, nor were they more 
successful in an effort to arrest the progress of the 
king by a show of giving him battle. A few 
charges of cavalry alone took place; from these 
no great result accrued to either party, and it 
was not the wish of Charles or Sir David Leslie 
to have their forces weakened by fighting so 
far from London. They took no notice what- 
ever of the menacing displays made by the Repub- 
licans ; and, finding the road open to the front, 
marched steadily and rapidly, keeping their rear 


well covered by cavalry and a few pieces of 
cannon. 

Save Captain Howard’s slender troop, not a 
man joined him; and some desertion, with the 
recent cavalry encounters and the murders of 
stragglers, had weakened the force of Charles. In 
spite of the successful passage of the Mersey, the 
sagacious General Leslie, who from the beginning 
had seen the desperate nature of this projected 
march on London, now presaged its disastrous 
termination. Several towns were summoned as the 
army proceeded, but without effect ; the friends of 
royalty, either repressed by the high attitude of its 
enemies, or weary of the long Civil War, hung back 
on all hands ; and now, in a state of sullen despair, 
the usually volatile Charles II., on the 22nd of 
August, turned aside, and entered the loyal city of 
Worcester, where he was immediately proclaimed 
king, amid the genuine rejoicings of the gentry, and 
where, partly that he might rest his army — wearied 
by long marches and occasional skirmishes with 
the enemy — and partly in hope that the Welsh 
might join him, he halted finally. But not a 
I Welshman ever came. 

Some have deemed the halt unwise, and have 
written that had the Scots pushed on and taken 
possession of London, fortune might have turned 
in favour of the king ; but the truth was that the 
native hardihood which had so long sustained both 
officers and men was beginning at last to give 
way. Around them they saw a population either 
totally indifferent to the king’s cause, or bitterly 
hostile to it and to themselves. Of all the hopes 
held out to them— -as to the little Highland army 
of a later age— not one had been realised; and 
now the means of retreat in case of disaster became, 
alas! more anxiously considered than those of 
obtaining victory. The Scottish leaders had em- 
barked in a desperate game, and now their very 
existence depended on playing it to the very last 
card:, ■ , ■ 

The house occupied by the king was an old 
wooden one, having four overhanging gables, in 
the Cornmarket, and there Eglinton’s Life Guards 
and Lome’s Foot Guards mounted their sentinels 
daily. Of the advantages of Worcester as a mili- 
tary position, Lord Clarendon writes thus : — 

‘■Itwas a very good post, seated almost in the 
middle of the kingdom ; a good city, severed by the 
river Severn from all the adjacent counties ; Wales 
behind it, from whence levies might be made of 
great numbers of stout men. It was a place where 
the king’s friends might repair, if they had the 
affection they pretended to have ; and it was a 
place where he might defend himself, if the enemy 
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would pttarV him, with many advantages, and | entry to Worcester were barely 13,000 in number, 
could not be compelled to engage his army in a The original number was miserably below what 
battle till Cromwell had got men enough to en- the nation ought to have furnished, but it must be 
compass him on all sides; and then the kmg borne in mind how it was rent by ecclesiastical 
might choose on which side to fight, since the disputes. The forces of the western counties, 
enemy must be on both disclaimed the autho- 

sides of the river, and ^ / 7 ^ Scottish Par- 

could not come sud- /I I liament, and would not 

denly to relieve each li 3 act in concert with Les- 

other. And the straiten- I I 11 ^ I i M lie’sarmy,whichadmit- 

ing the king to this de- l ted Hamilton’s “enga- 

gree would require much T ?|l| ilf lif | gers ” or “ malignants ” 

time, in which there { ^ III |1||'*'‘' Mi ^ They 

might be an opportunity \ wU i l iil >^11^ called themselves Fro- 

for several insurrections | ^ testers, and the other 

in the kingdom, if they | , 2 , ^ party were styled Reso- 

were so weary of the i ^ -S lutioners ; twodistinc- 

present tyranny, and so I , , , , | n , 1 m{| O tions which rent the 

solicitous to be restored ( Y- «• * ' ' W Lowland portion of the 

to the king’s govern- itn'iW ‘ M realm with theological 

ment as they were cori' 1 M hatred, out of which 

ceived to be, for nobody ^ ^ / 3 Cromwell did not fail 

could ever hope for a H(MIH I" g to make military profit, 

more secure season to " 5 ^ ^ 8 

mauifest their loyalty latter was at DoncaS'- 

than when the king was ^ ^ ter ; two days later 

in^Ae^heart the king- ^ ^ "if n 

as might keep the white noESKirf cava^^ worn 'ey capt/eench 

TER, 1651. horse and foot ^ H 

now matured his plans 
to bring on a general action, and as 
no longer possessed any means for avoiding one, 
their generals stood ready to accept the gage of 
battle when offered. 

On approaching Worcester from the east, 


Demg suadeniy straitened y all which were recom- 
mended to General Leslie to take care of, and to 
take such perfect view of the ground that no advan- 
tage might be lost when the time required it'^ 
Clarendon, in the above * paragraph, overrates 
the strength of the Scottish troops, which on their 
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immediate attack by the river Severn, along the 
right bank of which the city lay. He found, 
moreover^ that by Leslie's foresight the bridges 
above and below it had been cut or destroyed, and 
that every boat and punt had been sunk or taken 
away, and that the Scottish officers jealously 
\^atched the whole course of the stream. 

By night an extensive line of fires informed 
him that the heights around the town were 
occupied in force, and the information afforded to 


From Stratford, from Warwick, and other places 
on the Avon, cobles and other boats were conveyed 
overland upon cars, till a sufficient number were 
procured for the end in view ; while a column of 
horse, under Lilbum, rode up the Severn, seized 
Bandiey Bridge, and established posts of observa- 
tion along the main line of retreat which the 
Scots would probably pursue to the North. 

At length came the 3rd of September, deemed 
by the superstitious Cromwell his lucky day, and 
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him by the peasantry warned him to expect a 
desperate resistance ; but aware how far he out- 
numbered the Scots, Cromwell did not gare much 
for that or fear the issue. He was daring enough 
to conceive the idea of crossing not only the Severn, 
but the Teme, and by approaching the city from 
the high grounds which overlook it on the north 
and west, to cut off all chance of retreat for the 
Royalists if defeated ; and the plan succeeded 
beyond even his most sanguine expectations. 

Between the 28th of August and the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, the time was devoted on one side to the con- 
struction of a pontoon bridge ; on the other, by the 
Scots, in strengthening the fortifications of the city, 
and completing those works which they had begun. 

24 - 


the anniversary of his victory at Dunbar \ and on 
this day, as on that, he was greatly excited. 
“Cromweiy says a note to Warwick’s Memoirs, 
retained during his whole life symptoms of trans- 
port or ecstasies, which were imputed, according to 
the temper of his observers, to an overstrained 
imagination, to the inspiration of the Deity, or to an J 
infernal possession. Before ins memorable victories 
of Dunbar and Worcester, his eyes were observed 
to sparkle, his frame became violently agitated, 
and he burst out into strange and violent fits of 
laughter. In a word, he was not himself altogether 
free from that fanatical frenzy which he knew so 
wdl how to excite and to direct in others.” 

" A portion of the Scottish army was stationed, at 
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the suburb of St. John’s, on the western bank of the 
Severn, at some distance south-west from Worcester, 
which Stands itself on the left or eastern bank of 
the river, and was then defended by an entrench- 
ment of the Scots, named by them Fort Royal. 
The suburb of St John’s was connected with the 
city by the Severn bridge ; and a simultaneous 
attack on both sides was resolved on. The night 
of the 2ncl saw I.ambert’s division crossed to the 
western bank of the Severn, and then there was 
but the Teme, a tributary of the latter, between 
him and General Massey. 

While Cromwell diverted the attention of the 
Royal army, by a display of troops and standards 
opposite the town, General I^ibert suddenly led 
a division of infantry towards Upton, the bridge of 
which had only been partly broken down, while its 
defence was entrusted to Massey, with the fifth 
horse brigade, and a body of foot. Lambert 
attacked this deserter of the Parliament with 
rancorous fury. A single plank only was placed i 
across the stream. By this his pikemen pushed I 
steadily on, forming up shoulder to shoulder as 
they passed, while his cannon and musketeers swept 
all the space before them, and. his cavalry sought a 
passage by swimming on each flank of the crossing 
infantry. Massey felt that he held , the key of his 
royal master’s position, and he held it resolutely, 
like a gallant soldier, till he received a severe . 
wound, and was borne from the field. A kind of 
panic, on his fall, seized his troops, and, after 
having repeatedly liurled the Republicans by pike 
and musket into the river, their steadiness forsook 
them; they retired in confusion, leaving the bridge 
in possession of the enemy. Lambert promptly and 
efficiently repaired the half-broken arch ; and before 
many hours elapsed 1 0,000 men were established 
along the course of the Teme. Charles, alarmed by 
this important movement, ordered the immediate 
destruction of all the bridges oa the latter. At an 
early hour on the morning of the 3rd of September 
he was obeyed ; but the order had come too late to 
be of value. 

Cromwell, whose calculations were accurately 
made, and their results usually certain, now directed 
Fleetwood, to whose guidance the advanced corps 
of 10,000 men was entrusted, to repair these bridges 
at all hazard ; and, though the Scottish musketers, 
by firing on the workers, did all in their power to 
retard the operations, Cromwelfs orders were 
obeyed, and the Teme was crossed at every point. 
Finally, the pontoon bridge was thrown across the 
Severn, about half-a~raile below Worcester. Direct 
lines of communication between the extended 
wings of tl'ie Republican army were thus estab-. 


lished, while that of the king lay exposed either 
to risk a disastrous battle, or endure the tedious 
process of reduction by blockade, 

have given the numbers of Cromweirs 
army,” w^rites one of his biographers, mclusive of 
militia and trained bands, at 30,000 men ; that of 
the king scarcely came up to 13,000 ; and the 
reader will naturally ask why, with such a vast 
superiority, the Parliamentary general should have 
scrupled to adopt the more safe as well as the 
more humane process of ending the war by 
blockade?” Though lust of blood usually goes 
hand in hand with gloomy and hypocritical fanati- 
cism, he adds, it is not hard to account for the 
future Protector’s decision. In the first place, the 
militia, unaccustomed to protracted operations, 
might desert to their homes ; in the next place— 
and this to him was by far the more influential 
reason of the two— Cromwell was not ignorant that 
the existing Government exercised its prerogatives 
in direct opposition to the wills of a great majority 
in the nation. Not only the Episcopalians, but 
the Presbyterians, with the Catholics, and . all 
except the Independents, were heartily disgusted 
with the new order^ which things had assumed, and 
scarcely concealed their intention of bringing back 
the son of their murdered sovereign, and reinstating 
him‘ in the authority which his fathers had wielded.” 

Cromwell was aware that all was at stake. 
Womanish pity was not among his? failings ; and, in 
the resolution to maintain his power, he had no 
remorse for relentless slaughter. 

At an early hour, then, on the morning of the 
3rd, Fleetwood’s division began to advance from 
its position. Driving in by a fire of musketry the 
Scottish outposts, and gradually ascending the 
eminences in front, it could be seen by Charles, 
who had stationed himself for a time in one of the 
towers of the cathedral, where he was able to com- 
prehend the nature of this movement ; and then he 
— or, more probably, Leslie— ordered to the front 
strong reinforcements of horse and foot, to protect 
the retiring pickets. The hedgerows were lined by 
the Scottish musketeers, who stoutly disputed every 
fence and barrier, while their squadrons made 
many most brilliant and effective charges through 
the gaps and other openings, and none gave way, 
till fresh masses of the English pouring across the 
Severn, and led by Cromwell in person, came on 
‘‘at push of pike;” and then, overborne by the 
weight and number of the enemy, they were com- 
pelled to fall back before that weapon which they 
deemed their national one, till ultimately the 
whole ridge in front of Worcester was lost, or left 
in possession of the dead and wounded alone 
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The retreat of the outposts became both rapid and 
disorderly ; nor was it till some garden walls and 
other enclosures about the town afforded temporary 
cover for skirmishers that they again faced the 


and attack that portion of the enemy's forces 
which had been left on the eastern bank of the 
river, in the hope of being able to overpower and cut 
them to pieces before others could support them. 


lls 



musketeer’s SWORD (TIME OE CHARLES I,). 
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assailants, and again the conflict became long and 
fierce. "• . ■ 

Meanwhile, the yotuig king and his Council of 
War, from the summit of the cathedral, saw^ with 
eager eyes and anxious hearts this bloody struggle, 
and the pickets, amid clouds of smoke, being 
gradually driven pell-mell into the town ; and a 
resolution was made to sally out sword in hand, 


To meet this unexpected movement, Cromwell 
hastily crossed the river by the bridge of boats, at 
the head of some of his best troops, and then the 
deadliest portion of the battle began, and there 
Charles IL gave many proofs of courage and 
bravery* Fighting with the most desperate fury, 
Leslie’s trained Scots swept away the whole of the . 
first line of the enemy, which was composed almost 
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entirely of militia; but the more veteran battalions, 
many of which had been in arms since the war 
began, closed up, and keener and deadlier grew 
the strife, as the pikemen crossed their crashing 
pikes, and the musketeers fired point-blank in each 
Other’s faces. 

The Scots swept away a pet corps of CromwelFs, 
which he vainly termed his Life Guards,” and 
for some time obtained possession of the Eng- 
lish artillery, which they omitted to spike ; but 
corps after corps came pouring against them, and 
the guns were retaken and wheeled round, once 
more to belch destruction on the Scottish line. 

My lord general,” says an eye-witness, did ex- 
ceedingly hazard himself, by riding up and down 
In the midst of the fire ; riding himself in person 
to the enemy’s foot, to offer them quarter, whereto 
they returned no answer but (volleys of) shot.” 
For three hours the battle raged at this point with 
ever- varying success. Cromwell asserted that it was 
*^as stiff a contest as he had ever seen ;” but at 
last the Scots were compelled to give way to the 
numbers that overwhelmed them, and driving them 
within the walls, threatened them even there. 

The redoubt called Fort Royal, which com- 
manded the main approach to the city, after being 
battered by cannon for half-an-hour, was carried by 
storm, and 1,500 Septs who had thrown themselves 
into it died on the spot. Other works were car- 
ried in rapid succession, and their guns turned on 
the fugitives, or on all that still continued to line 
the v/alls and hedges. Fleetwood following up 
hir, success, soon converted the retreat of these 
into a rout, and menaced the city by Friar Street. 
Ludlow asserts that the Cheshire Militia, led by 
General Harrison and Colonel Caxton, entered the 
place at the heels of the fugitives. These were heard 
crying aloud for the cavalry supports to charge 
and clear the streets; but, by some strange mistake, 
that arm, so important at such a juncture, was not 
brought into play till the time for using it was 
past. At last an effort was made to charge ; the 
young Duke of Hamilton fell mortally wounded 
(he died four days after, and was buried in the 
cathedral). Encumbered by tlie crowds of broken 
and disheartened infantry, and exposed to a plung- 
ing fire of cannon from the captured works, the 
cavalry could make no effectual charge, nor was 
their reluctance to do so even overcome by the 
impassioned exclamation of their young king: 

Shoot me through the head, and let me not see 
the sad consequences of this day !” 

By this time the sun had set, and the autumn 
evening was darkening into night upon the spires 
of Worcester and the windings of the Severn ; but 


yet the battle raged with unabated fury. On one 
hand, the Republicans fought but to conquer and 
destroy ; on the other the Scots fought with the 
courage of that despair w’hich is without hope. 
Every street was contested, till they were strewed 
with dead, and at last the market-place was 
threatened, and the escape of the king became 
imperilled. Absolute overthrow was at hand, 
and the courtiers of Charles urged that he must 
instantly provide for his own safety. 

A Scottish officer rallied and formed a body of 
cavalry, and led them through the streets, and with 
wild cheers they made one headlong and des- 
perate charge. For a brief space it was success- 
ful; many a foam-flecked horse, and many a loyal 
Scottish dragoon perished under the Are of the 
Republicans; but under cover of the charge 
Charles effected his escape by the gate of St. 
Martin (Pfere d’Orleans calls it the Sudbury Gate), 
attended by a throng of fugitive horsemen. The 
survivors of the cavalry, under Leslie, with Viscount 
Dudhope (afterwards Earl of Dundee), Sir Alex- 
ander Fraser, of Durris (the king’s physician), and 
others, cut a passage out and escaped ; but the city, 
with all its stores, materiel, and fully 8,000 prisoners, 
fell into the hands of Cromwell, who was wont to 
term this bloody 3rd of September his “ crowning 
mercy.” 

The dying Duke of Hamilton (who, when ex- 
piring, “expressed only triumph that he died in 
the cause of King Charles ”), Gavin, Earl of Carn- 
wath, the Earls of Lauderdale, Rothes, Derby, and 
Cleveland, five other peers, and 150 persons of 
rank, were among the captives. Though severely 
wounded, Derby was afterwards executed at Bolton. 
Major-General Montgomery, who had been with 
Massey at the defence of Powick Bridge, was taken 
prisoner, and sent back to Edinburgh Castle. 
Massey, whose wound was serious, escaped, but 
afterwards surrendered himself to the Countess of 
Stamford, mother of the Parliamentarian Lord 
Grey, of Groby, “ who caused his wounds to be 
carefully dressed, and sent notice of his surrender 
to the army ” (Ludlow). 

Somewhere about 3,000 of all ranks escaped 
from Worcester, but every fugitive whom the 
peasantry could slay was instantly butchered. On 
the side of the conquerors it is not easy to tell how 
many perished, for Cromwell seems to have been 
to the full as well versed in the art of concealing 
his own losses as Bonaparte ; yet, making due 
allowance for his systematic mis-statements, “'we 
shall probaby not exceed the truth if put it 
down at less than 500 men. Nevertheless, had it 
doubled this amount, the loss must have been 
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accounted light indeed, seeing that with the great 
victory at Worcester ended all the hopes and 
attempts of the royal party ” (“ British Military 
Commanders,” Vol. L). 

Ludlow and Whitelock say his loss w^as Quarter- 
master-General Mosely, Captain J ones, and i oo 
privates killed ; two captains and 300 privates 
wounded : that of the Scots there were taken 600 
officers and 10,000 privates, the king^s standard, 
158 other colours, all the artillery, ammunition, 
and baggage. Of the Scots of all ranks more than 
3,000 were slain. The captured nobles were 
ordered to be detained for life in the Tower, The 
common soldiersv who survived their wounds, and 
the feverish horrors of the overcrowded prisons, 
were transported to the plantations, and sold as 
slaves to the Dutch and American planters (‘‘Crom- 
welliana,” &c.). 

After many escapes and disguises, and once 
hiding for a long September day among the 
branches of an oak, through the green leaves of 
which he saw Oliver’s buff-coated troopers search- 
ing for him, the young king ultimately embarked 


for France at Brighton, in a vessel which the com- 
mander is said to have brought up the Thames 
after the Restoration, and anchored opposite 
Whitehall 

Intercepted in his retreat through Newport in 
Cheshire, at the head of a slender squadron of 
cavalry. Sir David Leslie was captured by Lilburn’s 
regiment of horse, and committed to the Tower, 
where he remained with many others till 1660, and 
was fined ;^4, 000 by Cromwell’s Act of Grace. 
For his sufferings in the Royal cause he was created 
a peer of Scotland by the title of Lord Newark, and 
died in 1682, leaving a son and six daughters ; but 
the title is now extinct. 

From the day of Worcester, Cromwell advanced 
steadily to the supreme power by overcoming those 
factions by which the Royalists and Anti-royalists 
were divided, till at last he dissolved the Long Par- 
liament, and took the government entirely into his 
own hands, yet with all his ability he could not . 
succeed in forcing his troops into the expression 
of a desire that he should mount the triple throne 
his daring and his artifices had rendered vacant 
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THE SACK OF 

Three days before Cromwell achieved his ‘‘ crown- 
ing mercy ” over the Royalist Scots at Worcester, 
Monk captured the busy and industrious town of 
Dundee, amid a scene of bloodshed and horror 
never witnessed before on British soil. 

He had been left with only 7,000 men, in 
addition to his own regiment, to occupy the 
Lowlands of Scotland, and the extreme smallness 
of this force is a proof that the Scots, like the 
English, were weary of the war, and that but for 
this sentiment, and the collusion of the powerful 
Argyle, the artful Warriston, and others, with 
Cromwell, his troops must inevitably have been 
cut off. Moreover, the Highlanders were some- 
what indifferent, and many preferred the English to 
their own countrymen. 

On the nth of August, Monk’s batteries opened 
against Stirling Castle ; thirty of the garrison were 
killed, while the loss on his side was only one 
artillery- man. On the 14th he wrote to Cromwell 
“that the guns had been playing on Stirling 
Castle, and the enemy had craved leave to 
capitulate.” The garrison was entirely composed 
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of Highlanders, who were unable to handle the 
guns with which the batteries were mounted, and 
who, moreover, were terrified by the explosion of 
shells, missiles with which they were as yet totally 
unacquainted. A mutiny against their officers was 
the result, and a forced capitulation. They 
marched out 300 strong, with their drums beating ; 
and permission to go where they pleased. 

Mr. William Clarke, Monk’s secretary (who was 
knighted after the Restoration, and became the 
first Secretary at War), in a letter to Lenthall, the 
Speaker, states that there were in the castle 40 
pieces of cannon, twelve months’ provision for 500 
men, 5,000 new muskets and pikes, a vast quantity 
of powder, claret, and strong water, the throne and 
clothes of state, the Earl of Mar’s coronet, gold 
stirrups, and robes, the king’s sword, and other 
furniture, and, more than all, the records of 
Scotland. The latter were sent to England in 
eighty casks, and were afterwards most unfortu- 
nately lost at sea. 

On the 27th of August it was ordered that the 
Regalia of Scotland should “be brought to 
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England, and placed in the Tower of Ix>ndon ’' 
(Journals of the House). Doubtless, the intention 
was to have them destroyed, as those of England 
had been; but loyal hands secured them even 
from Cromwell, and they are now deposited in the 
castle of Edinburgh. 

Immediately on the reduction of Stirling, Monk 
inarched towards Dundee, ^ 
which was expected to make 
a vigorous resistance. He left 
in Stirling Colonel Read’s 
regiment, and took with him 
nine companies of his own 
regiment, nine of Colonel Ash- 
field’s, five troops of Colonel 
Berry's, Colonel Grosvenor’s 
and Colonel O’Key’s regi- 
ments; two troops of Mor- 
gan’s dragoons, nine battering 
guns, and one mortar. 

On the night of the 21st of 
August, he halted at Dun- 
blane. On the 25 th he was at 
Blackford, midway between 
Stirling and Perth, and next 
day he encamped within two 
miles of the last-named city. 

In swimming his cavalry across 
the Tay, some were drowned ; 
but he advanced into Angus 
with 4,000 horse and foot, ac- 
cording to Ludlow, and was 
joined by Alured’s horse and 
some more dragoons. 

Having heard that old Field- 
Marshal Leslie, now better 
known as Earl of Leven, and 
some other members of the 
Scottish Parliament, were meet- 
ing at Alyth, to concert mea- 
sures for the protection of 
Dundee, he suddenly dis- 
patched Colonel Alured, with 
500 horse and two troops of 
dragoons, to take them prisoners : so the colonel 
seized the Earls of Leven, Marischal, and Craw- 
ford, and Lord Ogilvie ; the Lairds of Humbie, 
Colinton, Cockburn, Fotheringhame, and others, 
who were all sent prisoners of war into England. 
Among them were two officers and seventy 
soldiers. 

On the 26th of August, Monk next appeared 
before Dundee, and it is difficult to reconcile the 
barbarity of his conduct there with the general 
bearing of the Cromwellian troops in Scotland, and 


with that courage and good judgment which he 
generally exhibited, or with that diivalrous char- 
acter which won so much the confidence of 
his soldiers. On the latter power, Lord Wharn- 
ciiffe, in a note to his translation of Guizot’s 
“ Memoirs of General Monk,” observes : — 

*Tt is certain that Monk possessed in a remark- 
able degree that power of se- 
curing the attachment of the 
soldiers which is the attri- 
bute of all great commanders. 
Carte, in his 'Life of Ormond,’ 
calls Monk the most beloved 
by the soldiers of any officer 
in the army; and Lord Byron, 
his commanding officer in the 
action near Nantwich, in 1644, 
describes his arrival as adding 
great alacrity to the soldiers ; 
and again, when he mentions 
the rout of his old regiment, 
adds, ‘though they had their 
beloved Colonel Monk at the 
head of them.’ In fact, as 
Price, his chaplain, says of him, 

‘ the soldiers did generally 
love him ; and it was to their 
general affection and confi- 
dence that he owed that con- 
trol which he afterwards exer- 
cised over his army under the 
most critical circumstances, 
and without which he must 
then have failed’ ” 

Dundee at this time was 
walled, and a place of consider- 
able strength. So secure was it 
considered, that du.ring Crom- 
welFs invasion many of the 
citizens of Edinburgh and of 
other towns had sent there 
their most valuable ^effects for 
security, under a special guard 
of the citizens of the capital ; 
and many nobles and persons of the highest rank 
in Scotland had repaired to it as a place of 
strength. 

Among these were the Earls of Buchan, Tweed- 
dale and Buccleuch ; Viscount Newburgh (who 
had not accompanied his regiment into England); 
the Lords Balcarris, Elibank, and Ramsay; the 
Master of Burleigh, fifteen knights, eleven gentle- 
men of estate, and a number of Edinburgh mer- 
chants, writers, and advocates. 

The governor was Major Sir Robert Lumsdei^^ of 
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Bewhannie, and his garrison, composed chiefly of 
the burghers and fugitives, was very strong— some 
accounts make it 10,000 or 11,000 in arms, an 
exaggeration probably; but Dr. Gumbie, then 
Ivlonk’s chaplain, and afterwards his biographer, 
admits that it was much more numerous than 
the investing force. Among the troops in Dundee 
were two battalions of the regiment of Alexander 
Sutherland, Lord Duffus. These circumstances 
quite justified the reply which was sent by the 
governor, and which Monk, as an excuse for his 
future barbarity, chose to call arrogant, on his 
demanding the surrender of the town. It was 
couched in these words; and might have been 
otherwise, had Lumsden known that three days 
later the rout of Worcester was to ensue : — 

^‘SiR, — ^We have received yours. For answer 
thereunto, we by these acquaint you that we are 
commanded by the King's Majesty to desire you 
and all officers and ships that are at present in 
arms against the King's authority, to lay down 
your arms, and to come in and join with His 
Majesty’s forces in the kingdom, and to conform 
and give obedience to His Majesty’s declaration, 
sent you herewith, which, if you will obey, we shall 
continue, sir, your faithful friend in the old manner, 

Robert Lumsden.” 

All the nobles and gentlemen in Dundee were 
now serving with the townsmen, and took their 
turns of duty, in buff coat, cuirass, and morion, 
with pike and musket, on the walls, on which there 
were .at first some forty pieces of ordnance. 
These were chiefly worked by a body of Scottish 
merchant’Seamen, from the ships in the Tay, under 
Captain George Ponton, a gallant skipper of the 
Queen’s Ferry. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, the 31st of August, 
before even Alured had come in with his cavalry 
and the prisoners from Alyth, Monk, having got 
his guns into position, began to cannonade the 
town ; and among the first who fell was Captain 
Ponton. An exchange of shot and shell continued 
till ten next morning, when terms of surrender 
were twice offered by him, and twice refused by 
Lumsden and Lord Duffus, who, being ignorant 
of Lord Leven’s capture, hourly expected his 
appearance at the head of troops to raise the i 
siege. . I 

During the whole night the English cannon had : 
continued to Are on one point, where the old spire 
of St Clement indicated in the starlight a line : 
whereby to breach the northern wall. 

The breach being declared practicable on the 
I St of September, Monk ordered a general assault, 
at push of pike, promising his soldiers, as a stimu- 
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lant, the pillage of the town without licence for 
twenty-four hours. 

Dr. Gumbie informs us that Monk obtained very 
good intelligence of all that passed within the town, 
by means of an artful boy, who used to get over 
the works in sight of the sentinels and townspeople, 
as he pretended, “in order to enjoy, with the chil- 
dren of the town, the amusements of their age,” 
his size and years rendering him beyond suspicion. 
Among other things, he informed Monk that at 
nine in the morning all the strangers and soldiers 
were in habit of taking large morning draughts, and 
that before twelve they were well drenched in their 
cups. This information was probably correct, for 
it seems to have been the constant practice of 
the male inhabitants of the x>lace of all ranks, 
until late in the last century, to breakfast in ale* 
houses (“History of Dundee,” 1847), Of this 
circumstance, Gumbie reports, Monk did not fail 
to take advantage, and gave orders for the assault 
at the usual wassail hour ; and this statement, that 
many of the inhabitants were intoxicated, and “ did 
no dewtey in their ain defence,” is corroborated by 
Sir James Balfour. 

The English infantry advanced with great ardour. 
The stormers were composed of the fierce and 
fanatical regiments of Monk and Ashfield— -the 
pikes in front, the musketeers in the rear, to fire 
between the files; the dragoons closing up for ser- 
vice in the streets, the moment an entrance was 
effected. While the breach in the north wall was 
attacked by them, another force assailed the Well- 
gate Port, and after the gate had been broken 
down by 150 English seamen, armed with sledge- 
hammers and axes, the town was entered at two 
points. The forlorn hope was led by Captain 
Hart, of Monk’s regiment. Six English officers 
and twenty privates were killed in the northern 
breach. Colonel 0 ‘Key thus describes the 
assault: — 

“It was resolved to storm the place. Our two 
regiments of foot were very weak, by reason of 
sickness, and we ordered that 650 horse should 
fall on with sword and pistol, 250 on foot and 250 
on horseback to second them, all the seven troops 
of dragoons, and 1 50 seamen. Our guns began 
to batter at five o’clock in the morning, and at ten 
we fell on with such courage and spirit in our men 
that I never saw more in no place in all my life. ^ 
The whole body of horse, that was to stand as a 
reserve at some distance, as soon as our forces fell 
on gave a shout and came up to the works, and 
kept under the cannons’ mouth.” 

Many of the troopers, he adds, got into the 
town as soon as the infantry. For a quarter of art 
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hour the breach was defend and 0 "Key adinits 
that most of the defenders died at theix posts. 
Captain Hart was wounded, and Ensign Francis 
Norris (also of Monk's regiment) was wounded 
mortally Commons Journal/' 1651). 

Sir Robert Lumsden fought bravely ; and among 
those who fell by his side were Sir John Leslie, of 
Newton, Captain Fergusson, Bailies Brown and 
Davidson, two ministers of Dundee, and twenty- 
two gentlemen of Edinburgh, who served as volun- 
teers. . 

The explosion of a magazine by a live shell, 
causing a panic in rear of those defending the 
breach, assisted the entrance of the stormers, and 
when the cavalry broke in there ensued in the 
quaint and narrow streets of Dundee a dreadful 
scene of shameful and pitiless butchery. Declaring 
that he would die rather than surrender to rebels, 
Sir Robert Lumsden, with a small band of brave 
Cavaliers, retired to the great church of St. Mary, 
which was built by David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
the Royal Crusader, while, according to O'Key, 
most of the people fled for shelter to their houses. 
When Monk's musketeers stormed the church, 
Lumsden and his friends retired into the grand 
old spire, which they defended, one account says, 
for three days, with sword and pistol, from storey 
to storey, till they were driven to its summit. Then 
the veteran governor surrendered his sword to 
Colonel Ashfield, on the promise "of quarter for 
himself and ten surviving friends, who were all 
wounded/' The promise was given p but the 
moment they were disarmed they were all crLtelly 
murdered and decapitated, and the grey head of 
Lumsden was spiked on the northern buttress of 
the steeple. Ludlow admits that, besides the 
governor, 600 were "killed in cold blood/' but 
the slaughter far exceeded his modest admission. 

On finding themselves surrounded, as the 
stormers poured in by the breach and Wellgate 
Port, the two battalions of Lord DufFus’s regi- 
ment laid down their arms in front of the town- 
house at the old Yarn Market, capitulating as 
prisoners of war; but a merciless fire of musketry 
was poured upon them from every point, and every 
officer and man was shot down. Not one was 
permitted to escape. 

A similar slaughter of another force took place 
in the Fish Market. Every house was broken 
open and pillaged. Lust, rapacity, and cruelty 
I reigned supreme.; and the barbarity of the Croats 
at Magdeburg, and of the English at Drogheda, 
was now repeated in Dundee. Upwards of 200 
women, most of whom were first outraged, were 
murdered; 1,300 men. and an unknown number 
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of children perished. Blood was dripping from 
the stairs of the houses, and it ran ankle-deep in 
the gutters of the market-place. 

For three days this scene of carnage and crime 
lasted. Nor did it close till the 6th of September, 
when Monk is said to have seen a starving infant 
sucking at the gashed breast of its mother, as she 
lay dead in the street called the Thorter Row. 
Close by that place, when the pavement was reiaid 
in 1810, there were found the skeletons of a 
woman and child, supposed to be the remains of 
those who at last excited the lingering or dormant 
pity of Monk. 

In corroboration of the massacre of those days, 
when the Nether Gate was widened, about 18 ro, 
vast quantities of human bones were found in a more 
or less perfect state of preservation; and all these 
bore signs of hasty and coffinless interment in 
shallow holes. In one pit 200 skulls were found, 
in July, 1851. 

The head of Sir Robert Lumsden remained long 
on the steeple, until the fall of the stone on which 
it was fixed by Monk's order. His widow, "the 
Lady Bewhannie/' died seven months after the 
horrors of Dundee, at her own house in Fifeshire. 

The plunder obtained by the English in Dundee 
was very great, especially for that age. A contem- 
porary diarist asserts that they got ;420o,ooo 
sterling in bullion, silver plate, jewels, rings, 
watches, and "other precious things belonging to 
the town of Edinburgh." Balfour says two millions 
and a half, by which he probably means ‘Scots 
money. " It was the richest town I ever saw in 
Scotland or England for the size of it/' wrote 
Colonel O’Key; "and some of our soldiers got 
;^5oo apiece." " Some of my men," says White- 
lock, another Parliamentarian, " have gotten ;z^j5oo, 
some ;2^*3 oo, others £200 and £100 apiece, and 
none of them but are well paid for their service." 
Some 800 prisoners were taken, and stripped to 
their shirts. 

There were taken 40 great guns, a vast store of 
arms and ammunition, and 1 00 ships in the harbour. 
Sixty of the greatest tonnage were laden with all 
that Monk's troops deemed valuable, "the best 
plunder of any gotten in the wars throughout the 
three nations,” and sent away for England. “ But 
see,” says Gumble, who strongly censures the 
infamous conduct of his countrymen, “the just 

judgement of God I" , t 

A storm arose, the sixty ships were dashed 
against each other, and all perished on the bar, 
where the deep shifting sands of the Tay swallowed 
them up, arid there they lie with the spoil to the 
present hour. 
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Two relics of the sack and storming of Dundee 
yet remain in the old burying-ground ^ these are 
the monument of George Brown, of Horn, bailie of 
the town^ ‘‘who was mortally wounded by the 
enemy in the heat of the fight ; and that of the 
leader of the cannoniers, which simply tells that 
“ Heir lyes ane honest man, namit George Ponton, 
skipper and bvrges in the Queen’s Eerie, who 
departed this lyfe the first of September, 1651.” 

The fate of Dundee struck terror into other 
towns and districts. The conduct of Monk’s 
troops there was totally unlike that of the English 
army anywhere else in Scotland. Bishop Burnet 
tells us that he remembered three of Cromwell’s 
regiments coming to Aberdeen — probably some 
of the force that sacked Dundee. He says there 
were an order, discipline, and piety among them 
that amazed all people. Most of them were 
Independents and Anabaptists, and all were gifted 
men ; but they never disturbed the people in the 
churches save once. They reproached the Scottish 
clergy with laying things to their charge which 
were false ; the preachers retorted. “ The debate 
grew fierce ; at last they drew their swords, but 


there w^as no one hurt. Yet Cromwell displaced 
the governor for not punishing this.” 

In Lowland Scotland, the power of the Com- 
monwealth soon seemed as firmly established as in 
Ireland, and all authority save such as was derived 
from the English Parliament was abolished by pro- 
clamation. A mixed committee of Scotsmen and ^ 
Englishmen was appointed to supersede the Court 
of Session. The Parliament next proposed an incor- 
porating union, and this filled up the measure of 
the disgust and hate of the Scots for a time, for , 
there is a pride in the independence of his country 
of which even the most humble peasant is conscious ; 
but before this could be accomplished the Parlia- 
ment itself was overturned by the towering ambition 
of Cromwell, to whom all the country seemed to 
submit, save a few Royalists who remained among 
the Highland mountains, under Sir Evan Cameron, 
of Lochiel, the Earl of Glencaim, Lord Balcarris, 
and General Middleton. In the Lowlands strict 
peace was maintained ; and the people, freed from 
the tyranny of their ecclesiastical despots, were 
otherwise not much dissatisfied with the new state 
of things, which lasted till the Restoration. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


EXPLOITS OF ADMIRAL BLAKE, 1652. 


In 1652 a war broke out with the Dutch, and 
some of the leading men of the Republican party 
had it in agitation to augment the navy and reduce 
the army, under the pretext that the latter in such a 
crisis was unnecessary and expensive. In this 
Cromwell foresaw a scheme for lessening his power, 
and without loss of time made it answer his own 
grasping purpose. Repairing to the army, he 
incited the principal officers to petition for their 
arrears of pay. This produced a warm debate ; 
the officers were reprimanded, and a spirit of 
mutiny spread through all ranks. 

The chief subjects in dispute by the Dutch were 
the compliments paid to the English flag, and the 
sovereignty of the sea; and these two matters were 
brought to a speedy issue. 

The command of the mvy at that time was 
entrusted to Admirals Blake, Dean, and Pophanij 
who were allowed three shillings per diem each, as 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Blows had been exchanged before a formal 
declaration of war, for Whitelock tells us that, in 


October, 1651, on an English man-of-war meeting 
some Dutch fisher-boats, Her captain demanded of 
them the tenth herring as an acknowledgment of 
England’s superiority over the ocean, or else to ; 
lower their sails. The Dutch refused, and fired 
upon the English man-of-war, whose guns sunk one 
of their vessels with all on board. It was evident 
that war must ensue between the Republics ,* but 
the States wished England to be more completely 
the aggressor, and with great care and expense . 
they put to sea a fleet of 150 sail, to be ready for . 
any emergency. 

On the 1 8th of May in the following year, a 
Dutch fleet consisting of forty-five ships, led by 
Martin Van Tromp, one of the bravest and most 
experienced seamen in Europe, appeared suddenly 
in the Channel, on pretence of acting as convoy to • 
some merchantmen, and came to anchor in the : 
Downs, with the deliberate intention of provoking : 
hostilities. Major Bourne, who commanded a ; 
small squadron of eight ships in the Downs, was r 
informed by Van Tromp, as an excuse for not t 
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proifering the usual saliite, by dipping his ensign 
or lowering his topsails, that he had been ‘‘forced 
in by stress of weather from the Flemish coast, 
and had no desire to prejudice the Commonwealth 
of England/’ 

Bourne did not deem this a sufficient excuse for 
the watched-for omission, and replied “that 'the 
brevity of his stay would best prove the truth of 
his assertion/’ At the same time he dispatched a 
message to Admiral Blake, who commanded only 
fifteen sail in Dover Roads, and he at once got up 
his anchors and stood for the Downs to “have it 
out” with the Dutch, though the ambassadors from 
that nation, sent for the adjustment of differences, 
were at that time actually resident at Chelsea. 

Robert Blake, one of England’s noblest heroes, 
was born at Bridgewater, in 15 99, where he lived in 
a retired manner until 1640, when he was returned 
to Parliament for his native place. Failing to be 
re-elected for the one that followed — -the famous 
Long Parliament— he was employed, however, in 
the war between the king and the nation, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his military talent on various 
occasions ; but it was not until 1649, when he was 
fifty years of age, that he was first invested with a 
command at sea. The expedition on which he 
was sent was directed against Prince Rupert, 
whom he pursued from Kinsale, in Ireland, to 
the Tagus, and thence to Malaga, on the southern 
coast of Spain, where he scuttled or neariy de- 
stroyed his whole fleet. On his return to England 
after this victory, which he had won despite the 
opposition of Spain and Portugal, he was appointed 
to the honourable office of Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports. Blake’s family were originally of 
Irish origin, and is now represented by the Blakes 
ofTwisel Castle, in the county of Durham. 

Who was the aggressor in the action that ensued 
between him and Van Tromp, on the 19th of May, 
it is not easy to determine. Both admirals were 
prompt and fiery, and each of them dispatched to 
his own Government a narrative totally opposite 
in all its details to that of the other, and yet sup- 
ported by the testimony of every surviving captain 
in his fleet. 

Blake asserted that, having made a signal to the 
Dutch admiral to strike, Van Tromp, instead of 
complying, fired a broadside at him. Van Tromp, 
on the other hand, wrote that he was preparing to 
stiike when he was wantonly fired on by Blake. 
It is pretty certain, however, that the Admiralty 
of Holland, who are distinct from the Council of 
State, had given Van Tromp no orders to strike, 
but had left him to his own discretion with regard 
to that vain and useless but much contested 
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ceremonial They seemed anxious to introduce 
the claim of an equality with the new Common- 
wealth, and to interpret the fonner respect to 
the English flag as deference due to it only while 
it remained a regal one. 

Ludlow has it that Van Tromp, on entering the 
Downs, came within cannon-shot of the English 
fleet without striking his flag. Blake ordered three 
guns to be fired in succession as a hint of what 
was required ; “ whereupon he answered with one 
gun which shot through the English flag, and fol- 
lowed it by a whole broadside,” at the same time 
running a red flag up to his maintopmast-head, as 
a signal for a general engagement 

This was about four in the afternoon, and Blake, 
with his fifteen ships, at once closed in, and en- 
gaged the Dutch fleet of forty-five sail, which were 
drawn up in line. So little had the Dutch broad- 
side been anticipated, that at the moment it was 
fired Blake was in his cabin drinking with some of 
his officers, and indulged in a rough jest about 
Van Tromp breaking his windows. 

The chief fire of the Dutch was directed against 
his ship ; but he was bravely supported by the rest 
of his captains, and when Bourne came in with his 
little squadron the fight became more equal 

Whitelock asserts that at first Blake, so soon 
as he saw that Van Tromp was -resolved to fight, 
singled him out from the rest of his fleet, as if to 
have„,a duel between the two ships about the point 
of honour, and thus to prevent the greater effusion 
of blood, and a national quarrel ; but that when he 
came near, Van Tromp and the whole of his fleet, 
contrary to the law of nations, fired upon him with 
many hundred shot, and he was obliged for some 
time to encounter all their strength alone. 

Be this as it may, a close and bloody engage- 
ment ensued, and lasted till darkness fell, and they 
could no longer see to train their guns, when the 
Dutch sheered off. Their loss in men was greater 
than that of the Englisbj who had not so much as 
one ship disabled ; while Van Tromp lost two, one 
being taken, and the other sunk as the prize-crew 
were bringing her off, though the Dutch assert that 
the English only plundered her, and that she 
rejoined the admiral next day. Two Dutch 
captains and 200 seamen were taken prisoners. 

The greatest damage sustained by the English 
was in Blake’s own ship, the James ^ of 80 guns, in 
which the master and many men were wounded. 
She had received above a thousand shot; her 
mainmast was carried away, her rigging tom and 
cut, her hull pierced between wind and water, so 
that seventy holes could be counted in it. 

The Dutch account has it that the battle was 
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over by nine in the May evening, *^wben the 
English, being forced to retreat, with the loss of 
six of their best ships sunk and two taken, the 
darkness of night (ultimately) saved the rest 
from an entire defeat (“History of Holland,” 


Next morning Blake, with whom certainly the 
victory lay, as he had taken and sunk two of the 
enera/s fleet, yet lost none of his own, saw the 
Dutch about twelve miles off ; they took sheltei 


his advice ; but finding that the English would noC 
be satisfied without payment for the damage sus- 
tained, and that Blake was ordered to sea to 
revenge the affair in the Downs, Van Tromp 
departed with a fleet of seventy sail to watch him, 
while Van Galen sailed for the Mediterranean to 
fight the English there. l 

Blake^s next great battle occurred on the 28th 
of September; but prior to that event there were 
several minor engagements by sea, all arising mit 
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Et the back of the Goodwin Sands, and then bore . 
away for the coast of Holland. 

So enraged were the London populace when 
news of the battle reached them, that Cromwell 
had to place a guard over the Dutch ambassadors 
at Chelsea to prevent them being insulted, while 
he dispatched a messenger to the fleet, with assur- 
ances to the officers and seamen that “ nothing 
should be ^’'anting for their encouragement” 

The Dutch plenipotentiaries, knowing the in- 
tentions of their masters at home, endeavoured, in 
an audience obtained with the Parliament, to show 
that the late battle had been the mere result of 
chance, while the States sent a fourth ambassador, ^ 
Adrian Pawj Lord of Heeraskirk, to assist with 


of the silly dispute about the flag, rather than , the 
original pretexts for war. 

Before the end of July he had captured above 
forty of their richest merchantmen ; and in the pre- 
ceding month two English frigates, under Captains 
Taylor and Peacock, engaged two Dutch ships off 
the Flemish coast, for refusing to lower their flags — 
one of these was taken, the other beaten ashore 
and stranded. With a fleet of sixty armed vessels, 
Blake, leaving in the Downs Sir George Askue 
(or Ayscue) with seven sail, went to the North Sea 
in search of the Dutch herring fleet, “of which, he 
took a hundred, with twelve of the thirteen frigates 
that formed its convoy, and sunk the thirteenth. 
Having plundered the busses, he suffered .th^m ^nd 
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THE TWO FLEETS. 


their crews to return home.” He next took six 
East India ships, valued at four millions of iivres. 
He had now on board his fleet the regiments of 
Goffe and Ingoldsby serving as marines. 

Van Tromp took the opportunity of Blake's 
absence, and appeared off the English coast with a 
fleet of seventy sail, which being dispersed by a 
gale, he was obliged to return without effecting 
anything. The States of Holland expressed much 
dissatisfaction at his conduct, so he resigned his 
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was blown to sea* and on the 27th it hove in sight 
a third time. 

Upon the first appearance of the Dutch a Council 
of War had been held, and it was resolved to 
attack them at once; but the weather proved so 
rough that the English could not get up their 
anchors till the 28th, when the whole fleet got 
under weigh, with a fresh gale blowing west by 
north. At noon the Dutch were again in sight, 
and by three in the afternoon they were almost 


command to the Vice-Admiral De Ruyter ; and 
many desultory encounters ensued in the Medi- 
terranean and elsewhere, till, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1652, Blake being off the North Foreland, 
came in sight of the Dutch fleet, led by De Ruyter 
and De Witt. 

The strength of the two fleets was nearly equal, 
according to Hume; but the actual intention of 
the Dutch in hovering off the coast was somewhat 
of a riddle. 

On the 25th of September their fleet was first 
seen near the back of the Goodwin Sands, whence 
they were driven about nightfall by a storm of 
wind from the land. 

On the 26th the fleet appeared again, but again 

86 : \ : 


within gunshot of Admiral Blake, who had withhim 
only three of his squadron, the rest of the fleet 
being a league or two astern. Vice-Admiral Penn, 
who was within hail, asked through his trumpet if 
he “was to bear up among the enemy?” But 
Blake replied, “ We shall all bear up together, as 
soon as some more of the fleet are near.” 

At this time De Witt, the senior admiral of the 
Dutch fleet, which consisted of flfty-nine sail, all 
men-of-war, left his own ship of forty guns, and 
went on board a large Indiaman of fifty-six guns. 
By four o’clock the English were more than within 
range, and their whole fleet had come up, both 
being now within eighteen miles of the North Fore- 
land. The battle was begun by Captain Mildmayj 
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in arc/I, who first opened fire, and as the 

orders of Blake were that no cannonading was to 
take place till quite close to the enem>% the 
English gunners did great execution. The Dutch 
responded by firing single shots, “in bravado” (to 
quote a journal in Whitelock), till the admiral bore 
in among them, and the vice-admiral filled to bear 
after him ; “ but it pleased God to disappoint us, 
being grounded upon a sand called the Kentish 
Knock, under which they placed themselves, that 
we might be necessitated to mischief in case we 
endeavoured (to get) the "vveather-gage, and on 
heaving the lead overboard, we found that we had 
not three fathom of waterf^ 

From this and some other circumstances, it is 
supposed that the Dutch, though hovering thus 
menacingly in English waters, had no intention of 
fighting if they could avoid it In their own 
accounts of the battle they assert that De Kuyter 
was against an action, but that De Witt urged it, 
adding that twenty of their captains failed in their 
duty, and that Blake was joined suddenly by six- 
teen men-of-war, which last assertion is untrue. 

By skilful manoeuvring Blake got the weather- 
gage of De Ruyter, but ran aground ; so did the 
Sovereign^ the Mesoiution, iht Andrew^ mA the 
vice-admiraFs ship, all while engaged with the 
enemy, and while within range of musket-shot 
But they were all soon afloat again, and the tempo- 
rary accident became advantageous, because, says 
one who was engaged, “being forced to tack our 
ships to clear ourselves of the sands, it fell out 
better to do execution upon the enemy than we 
could have cast it ourselves ; for, as the Dutch 
fleet cleared themselves of our general (Blake), he 
standing to the northward and they to the south- 
ward, we fell pat to receive them, and so stayed by 
them till night parted us.” 

Blake had formed his fleet into three squadrons ; 
the first commanded by himself, the second by 
Vice-Admiral Penn, the third by Rear-Admiral 
Bourne. The engagement now became close and 
hot, and for the Dutch a very destructive one ; but 
the actual amount of damage they sustained was 
never ascertained by the English. 

Three of their ships, one commanded by the 
vice-admiral, were very soon disabled wholly, hav- 
ing all their masts shot away, and anotherwas 
destroyed as they -were towing her out of gunshot 
The battle lasted from five to seven in the evening, 
according to Ludlow; about an hour after sunset, 
and when darkness was closing, the Dutch made 
sail to escape, closely followed by the fleet of Blake. 
Captain Mildmay, in the Nonpareil^ threw himself 
on board of their swiftest ship, under a fire of 
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musketry, and took her. “ This done,” says Lud- 
low, “ he pursued another, and in Iialf-an-houi 
overtook her, and forced her to yield also. In one 
of these ships was the Dutch rear-admiral, whom 
Captain Mildmay took out with the rest of the men, 
and then let her, with the dead in her, to sink in 
the sea, she being so disabled that he despaired of 
bringing her off.” 

Two Dutch captains were among his prisoners, 
%vho asserted that De Witt must surely be slain, as 
his ensign had been struck during the battle, and a 
blue one hoisted in its place. 

In all his fleet Blake had only forty men and one 
officer, Captain Jervis (a name of future naval 
fame), killed, according to Whitelock, but he had 
many wounded; according to Captain Schomberg, 
300 killed and 300 wounded. 

“We lost not one ship or frigate,” says the old 
journalist before quoted ; “ nor did any vessel 
shrink from her -work. The merchantmen-of-war 
fell to it to the purpose, and a great spirit of reso- 
lution and gallantry possessed our whole fleet. 
Our tackle and masts, as usual in such disputes, 
were somewhat shattered. At first our enemy 
appeared very resolute, having placed themselves 
in a fighting posture before our ships came up, and 
behaved themselves very stoutly, but seemed to 
flag towards the latter end ; and I believe if Pro- 
vidence had allowed us one hour more (of light) 
we had made a total end of them.” 

There can be little doubt that the Dutch were 
most severely handled in this battle, which resulted 
I in an inquiry into the conduct of twenty of their 
captains, in De Ruyter offering to resign his com- 
mission, and in De Witt falling ill of grief and 
mortification. 

All night Blake kept the Dutch — whose poop- 
lights he could see— -in sight, intending to renew 
the battle on the 29th ; but when day broke, and 
they were seen about six miles to the north-east, 
he failed to overtake them, as the wind proved 
against him. 

Some of his smaller frigates crept near them 
ultimately, and exchanged a few shots with the 
sternmost ships, after which we are told that “they 
hoisted all their sails, and ran for it.” In this flight 
three or four more of their vessels, which had been 
battered below the water-line, were seen to go down 
with all aloft standing. 

Blake still pursued them ; but by the 30th they 
were all hull down, or only visible from the main- 
topmast-head. He still followed them until the 
spire and houses of West Cappel, in the isle of 
Walcheren, were visible, and he saw them run into 
the mouth of the Maas, under the she! ter of the 
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isle of Goeree. He then called a Council of War 
on board his ship, and it was concluded that they 
could only be attacked at great risk among shal- 
lows,” with which they (the Dutch) alone were 
familiar, and that as some of the frigates were short 
of victuals, a return to the Downs was necessary. 

All the seaports of England being now filled 
with prizes and riches taken from the Dutch by 
Blake, Sir George Ayscue, and others, the States- 
General of Holland began to think seriously of 
retrieving the losses and disgraces they had sus- 
tained. For this purpose they selected again their 
old admiral, Martin Van Tromp, and Frederick III. 
of Denmark warmly recommending him at the 
same time, he was restored to his rank and com- 
mand. Eager to blot out his past misfortunes, 
Van Tromp soon got together a large fleet of 
eighty— some say eighty-five— vessels and ten fire- 
ships. 

it was now the month of November, a season 
when no expedition was looked for ; Blake had 
divided his fleet for the protection of trade, and 
some were in harbour refitting. Twenty of his 
vessels had sailed for Newcastle to convoy the 
fleet of colliers, twelve had gone to Plymouth, and 
fifteen had sailed up the Thames ; so there 
remained with him in the Downs but thirty-seven 
men-of-war. 

Hearing of this dispersion and these arrange- 
ments, Van Tromp put to sea with the intention of 
convoying a fleet of 300 merchant ships as far as 
Cape St. Lazare, by the way of the English Channel; 
and somewhat despising Blake’s fleet in con- 
sequence of its weakness, he sailed near the 
Goodwin Sands, not far from the place where the 
last battle had been fought with De Ruyter. 

Blake was still at anchor in the Downs, and 
though his vessels were under-manned, scarcely 
twenty having their full complement on board, he 
resolved to fight, after taking the advice of a 
Council of War. He got under weigh, and detached 
seven quick sailers to. reconnoitre the enemy. On 
the 29th these vessels came up with nine ships sent 
ahead on the same service by Van Tromp, and 
they immediately engaged each other. 

About noon the firing began, and as they were 
speedily reinforced by both fleets, ship engaging 
ship as they came up in succession and shortened 
sail, the battle had become general about three 
o’clock, and a severe and bloody one it proved. 

Blake, in the Triumph^ seconded by the Victory 
Vanguard^ was long engaged with no less than 
twenty of the enemy, and more than once was 
nearly borne down by their superior force ; but he 
scorned to give way, being resolved to show the 
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enemy what English seamen could do under 
captains who had so often led them to victory. 
The strife, however, was most unequal now, as 
the Dutch ships outnumbered his fleet by nearly 
fifty sail. 

Blake received a severe wound in the thigh, and 
his ship would have been taken but for the timely 
intervention of some of his squadron. The English 
could scarcely hope for success, but they continued 
the battle with the utmost obstinacy; and for some 
hours it seemed actually doubtful whether they 
or the more numerous Dutch would prove the 
victors. 

The Garland^ 40 guns, commanded by Captam 
Akson, and the Bonavcnture^ 36 guns, under 
Captain Batten, bore down, and with great in- 
trepidity boarded the great ship of Van Tromp. 
The Dutch Vice-Admiral Evertzen, on seeing this, 
came up to his support with several ships, and 
only in time to save him from destruction. 

Fighting desperately at the head of their boarders, 
who were armed with swords and pistols, pikes and 
hatchets, the brave Captains Akson and Batten 
were killed, with many of their men, by either 
being shot down on the enemy’s deck, or being 
tumbled overboard, when wounded and bleeding, 
to drown miserably alongside, and their ships be- 
came the prizes of the Dutch, after their crews 
had slain many of them, among others, the purser 
and secretary of Van Tromp, who were killed by 
his side. 

Van Tromp, in his dispatch to the States-General, 
calls the Garland^ curiously, the Rosmcranfz ; h'MX 
she and the Bo?iaventure were the only captures 
he made. Seeing the danger these ships were 
exposed to at first, Blake, with his tiers of guns 
engaged on both sides, had his ship steered amid 
a throng of the Dutch fleet to rescue them; but 
finding their strength overwhelming, and that he 
was in danger of being boarded from some of 
their largest vessels, he was compelled ultimately 
to draw oft', cloud of night, and make sail 

for the river, after three of his ships had been sunk. 
The History of Holland ” states that his fleet, 
divided in two squadrons, was pursued by that 
of Van Tromp; that one took shelter in the 
Thames, and the other under the castle of Dover. 
Steering for the Isle of Rhe, Van Tromp now had 
a broom ostentatiously lashed to his maintopmast- 
head, as a token that he had swept, or would yet 
sweep, all the English out of the Channel (REillips), 

Blake felt keenly his defeat, followed as it was 
by the arrogant and insulting tone adopted by the 
Dutch; but, even from their own accounts, they 
had not much reason to boast of their victory, for 
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one of tlieir flagsl^^^ blown up, tw^o were 

totally disabled, and they lost a vast number of 
men. ■ 

Great preparations w^ere immediately made in 
England, in order to avenge so mortifying an insult 
and recover the honour of the flag. Some of 
Blake’s officers \vere displaced for alleged mis- 
conduct, and a committee, composed of Sir Harry 
Vane, Mr. John Carew, and Major Scallaway, 
was appointed to regulate all matters pertaining 
to the marine. Unserviceable ships were docked 
and repaired, the storehouses were filled with 
provisions, and thirty frigates ordered to be built 
with all speed. 

Monk was recalled from Scotland to take part 
in naval affairs, and on the 26th of November, 
1652, Parliament resolved, “‘That there shall be 
three generals for governing the fleet, and fleets at 
sea, for the year ensuing, from the 3rd of Decem- 
ber, 1652, to the 3rd of December, 1653 / and it 
was voted that General Blake, Major-General 
Dean, and Lieutenant-General Monk, be the three 
generals of the fleet for the year ensuing. Captain 


(afterwards Sir William) Penn was appointed vice- 
admiral” Colonel Robert Lilburn succeeded to 
the command as one of the generals of the fleet 
for the ensuing year. Most of the ships in those 
days were navigated by the masters, who were 
seamen, and fought by the captains, who were 
soldiers. Hence, says Macaulay, wffien Monk 
“wished his ship to change her course, he moved 
the mirth of his crew by calling out, ‘Wheel to 
the left!’” But, unfortunately for this anecdote, 
“Wheel,” as a command, was unknown in these 
days, the orders being, “ To the right hand turn,” 
“ to the left hand turn,” and so forth (Colonel 
Munro’s “ Exercise for the Younger Souldier his 
Better Instruction”). 

To encourage the seamen, the English Parlia- 
ment at this time raised their pay from twenty 
to twenty- four shillings per month, and ordered 
the erection of hospitals at Deal and Sandwich 
for the reception of the sick and wounded. These 
and other encouragements had such a good effect, 
that in six weeks a fully-manned fleet of sixty .sail 
was in readiness to receive Van Trorap. 


CHAPTER L. 


THE THREE BAYS’ BATTLE WITH THE DUTCH, 1653. 


From Queensborough, in the Isle of Sheppey, two | 
miles from Sheemess, the fleet sailed for the 
Downs, and in quest of the Dutch, on the loth of 
February, 1653, General Monk was on board the 
Vanguard, Blake’s orders were to intercept the 
Dutch coming from the Isle of Rhd The States- 
General, having heard of the great naval prepara- 
tions made in England, had dispatched an express 
to Van Tromp, desiring him to return with all 
speed, and to endeavour to prevent the English 
from putting to sea, by blocking up the river 
Thames. ' '■ 

Van Tromp, when, in obedience to these orders, 
he drew near the isle, or rather peninsula, of Port- 
land, in the Channel, to his surprise fell in with 
the English fleet, consisting of upward of 60 sail 
His own strength amounted to 73 men-of-war, 
with some 300 merchantmen in convoy. Rapin 
says the English fleet was superior to the Dutch, 
and that the States, on tidings of CromweH’s pre- 
parations, “ had equipped twenty ships to join their 
admiral in his passage, but they were hindered by 
contrary winds ” If the battle that ensued be the 
same which the Earl of Clarendon states occurred 


in January — and it can be no otlier—the Dutch 
fleet consisted of 100 men-of-war, or armed ships, 
while the English was much inferior. 

The former was divided into four squadrons, 
commanded by Van Tromp, De Ruyter, Evertzen, 
and the Admiral of the Northern Quarter. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of the 18th of 
February, these four squadrons, following their 
course up the Channel, with the advantage of the 
wind, as their own historians assert, began the fight 
when only a few of the English ships had come 
up ; and this agrees with the English account, 
which is to the effect that the Triumph^ on board 
of "wliich were Admirals Blake and Dean, with 
twelve other vessels, engaged “board on board” 
yard-arm and yard-arm) with the main body 
of the Dutch fleet for nearly six hours. 

The Triumph received a great number of shots 
in her hull, and was becoming sorely pressed by 
the enemy, when she was gallantly supported by 
a well-directed fire from the guns of the Fairfax^ 
under Captain (afterwards, Sir John) Lawson, 
Surrounded by several of the largest vessels in the 
Dutch fleet, these two ships had some 200 men 
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killed and wounded. Blake was among the latter, 
and his captain, named Ball, and his secretary, 
Mr. Sparrow, were among the former. Both fell 
by the side of Blake, and the Trhmiph was so 
shattered in her hull and rigging as to be incapable 
of acting on the two subsequent days. The wound 
received by Blake was indicted by an iron bar 
or splinter, which also carried away a great part of 
Admiral Dean's breeches. 

The whole English fleet having by this time 
come up, there ensued one of the most furious and 
sanguinary battles of this short and most absurd 
^ar-».absurd so far as the original cause is con- 
cerned, So hotly were the Dutch battered by 
successive broadsides, and so perilously were their 
decks swept by the fire of musketry, that about 
four in the afternoon twenty-six of their principal 
vessels became so crippled that they drew out of 
range, and left the rest to continue the engagement. 
During this time an English ship, the F 7 'osfe 7 'ai(s, 
44 guns, was boarded and taken, sword in hand, 
by De Ruyter; but his own ship had nearly 
the same fate at the hands of the crew of the 
Meriin^ by whom the Prosperous was retaken. 
Captain Mildmay, of the Vanguard^ was killed. 
Many ships were found to be disabled, but of the 
fleet none were taken or lost save the Samson, 
which, being so battered as to be totally unser- 
viceable, was scuttled and sunk by the crew. 

As for the enemy, they had seven men-of-war 
taken or sunk, one of them carrying an admiral's 
flag; and, besides these, the Dutch historians 
mention one, commanded by a Captain Winkelem, 
which blew up and another which was destroyed 
by fire. They also say that Van Tromp, when 
attacking Blake, ‘‘ forbore firing till he came within 
musket-shot of him, and let fly a broadside, then 
tacking about nimbly" (*fthe Dutch are not used 
to be so nimble at lacking," notes Lediard, drily), 
“ he fired a second at him on the same side. Then 
flanking him again on the other side, he thundered 
off a third, which did such great execution that 
nothing but groans and lamentations were heard 
on board his ship, which upon this ever after 
fought retreating, and was pursued by Van 
Tromp." 

The very disabled state in which the Pfump^ 
remained at the close of the action in some degree 
corroborates the Dutch account; but there was, 
undoubtedly, great slaughter on board the ship of 
Van Tromp, De Ruyter had his main and fore- 
topmasts shot away, and would have been taken 
had he not been relieved by Admiral Evertzen. 
“The History of the United Provinces" asserts 
that many ships were burned and sunk on both 


sides; that the English lost five captains ; that 
nightfall left the victory doubtful, and caused a 
renewal of the conflict with greater animosity than 
before. The had above 100 men killed 

and as many wounded. “ On board of the enemy's 
ships which fell into the hands of the English," 
says Captain Schomberg, “the spectacle was 
shocking, from the dreadful carnage, the rigging 
being covered with blood and brains." 

During the whole of the subsequent night, the 
time was spent in the repair of damages, plugging 
shot-holes, refitting the standing and running 
rigging, and in other preparations for a renewal of 
the conflict ; and several disabled ships were sent 
to Portsmouth. 

When day broke on the morning of the 19th, 
the Dutch were overtaken by Blake's leading ships, 
near Dungeness, that tongue of land which stretches 
for several miles into the Channel, and though most 
of his fleet were astern, the battle began once more. 

Van Tromp, having sent all the merchant ships 
ahead, formed the fleet in the order of a half-moon, 
and after exchanging fire for some time, made a 
running fight of it, as he stood over to the coast of 
France. The English captains made several bold 
attempts to break through this half-moon, to reach 
the merchantmen, and one of these, the ship of 
Admiral De Ruyter, was so severely handled that 
she was obliged to be taken in tow by others, 
and kept out of range. About the same time, one 
of his men-of-war was boarded and taken by 
Captain John Lawson. 

The merchant captains now began to fear that 
the convoy would no longer be able to protect 
them. Hoisting everything that would draw, aloft 
and below, each began to shift for himself, and 
many threw much of their cargo overboard, to 
lighten the draught of their ships. 

According to Blake's account, eight men-of-^var 
and sixteen merchant-ships were the fruit of this 
day’s encounter, and more would have been taken 
had not the darkness come on. One Dutch cap- 
tain, on finding himself grappled on both sides by 
two English vessels, set her on fire, that all might 
die together. They sheered off, however, and 
when she blew up every soul on board perished 
with her. 

The battle was resumed on the morning of the 
19th. While still standing towards their own coast, 
the Dutch were overtaken by the inexorable Blake, 
compelled to shorten sail and engage. During 
the whole day the battle raged with cannon and 
musket over a great extent of sea, till four in the 
afternoon, when the Dutch retired to the sands 
before Calais. 
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In this ninning fight three Dutch men>of-war 
•were captured by Captains Graves, Martin, and 
Lawson, and several merchant ships by Admiral 
Penn ; but ammunition began to fail, and as the 
Dutch had got into shoal water the pursuit 
was abandoned* The accounts of the losses and 
captures vary very much. In the three days' 
actions the Dutch lost, according to Burchett, 
eleven ships of war, thirty merchantmen, and 
1,500 men killed y Clarendon says 2,000 thrown 


shattered that they never went to sea again. 
Another says the third day's battle “proved 
bloodier than both the former, as the fight lasted 
from morning till night, without any remarkable ad- 
vantage on either side. The Dutch had eighteen 
memof-war sunk and burned, and the English 
twenty-one men- of-war sunk or burned, and three 
j forced ashore. The loss of seamen on both sides 
I was computed at 4,000 men." This writer adds 
! that on the fourth day “ both fleets faced each 
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overboard. The English lost but one ship, the 
Samson^ Captain (afterwards Sir William) Batten, 
sunk by themselves, and their killed and wounded 
equalled that of the enemy. 

In writing of this triple battle, Whitelock says the 
officers, mariners, and soldiers behaved with great 
courage and gallantry in both fleets; “ but that 
after a sharp and bloody fight the Dutch were 
wholly routed and overcome, and had a sore and 
terrible loss both of their ships and men.*' 

In these actions the English infantry were still 
serving on board as marines. 

There are two Dutch accounts of these conflicts. 
One asserts that they sunk five English ships (the 
names are given), two were burned, and six so 


other once more, with an intention of renewing the 
engagement, but found their ships in no condition 
for further service. In Holland they made public 
rejoicings upon this occasion, as the English did in 
I London, each party attributing to themselves the 
I glory of the victory" (“History of the Unh^^ 

: Provinces," 1705). 

I One fact the Dutch cannot deny— they were 
I driven from the Channel by a series of running 
: fights, and forced to seek shelter, first on the coast 
1 of France, and lastly that of Holland. About this 
I time Charles 11 . offered to serve as a volunteer on 
[board the Dutch fleet, in the hopes that some of 
I the English captains and crews under Blake who 
! might be Royalists would come to him : but the 
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States-General would not accept his services, as 
they believed the proposal might only serve to 
widen their breach with the English Republic, 
and peace was what they earnestly desired. 

The commissioners for the management of 
affairs by sea not having finished the time limited 
by Parliament for their acting, nor clearly seeing 
to what extremities affairs might be driven, had 
exerted themselves with such vigour and diligence 
that since the recent engagements they had 
equipped and manned a considerable fleet, well 
furnished with provisions and ammunition. This 
force, under Dean and Monk as admirals, Penn as 
vice-admiral, and Lawson as rear-admiral, sailed on 
the 5tli of May for the TexeL 

At this time the Dutch were becoming more 
than ever anxious for peace ; but Parliament, 
dreading the ambitious schemes of Cromwell, I 
whose secret thoughts aspired to the throne, ; 
refused to terminate the war, for it was only by i 
keeping up a victorious navy that they could hope | 


to hold the influence of his army in check. But 
Oliver had resolved on a decided step. At the 
head of 300 musketeers, he dissolved the Long 
Parliament, by clearing the hall, locking the door, 
and marching off with the key in his pocket 
This occurred fourteen days before the sailing of 
the fleet for the TexeL The Barebones Parlia- 
ment, of 140 members, was soon after also dis- 
solved, amid the jeers of the nation, and from 
that time all power and authority by land and 
sea became centered in Oliver Cromwell, as Lord 
Protector. 

Presented with a sword and Bible in West- 
minster Hall, he sat upon a throne, robed in 
imperial purple, surrounded by ‘‘the lucky dray- 
men and shoemakers who had left their crafts to 
follow his banners, and had fought their way 
I through the ranks to be colonels and generals of 
I cavalry and infantry, and whose peculiarities made 
England the arena of many ridiculous and dis- 
tracting scenes. 


CHAPTER LI. 

POINT OF GOBER, AND CAMPERDOWN, 1653. 


In their naval battles with the Dutch, the success 
of the English was chiefly owing to the superior 
size and constmction of their vessels, an advantage 
for which all the skill and bravery of Van Tromp, 
De Ruyter, and others, could not compensate. By 
means of ship-money, a tax which had been so 
bitterly complained of, when the heavier requisi- 
tions of a military republic had been unforeseen and 
unknown, the late king had placed the navy of 
England in a situation it had never attained in 
any •previous reign ; thus it was to the navy of 
Charles that Cromwell owed his power at sca- 
the ships of the king were of a size then unusual, 
and in the year of his dethronement the fleet con- 
sisted of eighty-two sail for the purpose of war. 

But the misfortunes which the Dutch met with 
in battle were small in comparison to those which , 
their trade sustained from the English. The | 
whole commerce by the Channel was cut off; by 
the beginning of 1653 more than 1,600 of their 
ships had been captured; and this distress they 
endured, not for any national interest or necessity, 
but from vain points of honour and personal 
resentments, of which it was difficult to give a 
satisfactory account to themselves. 


The honour of the flag, and the desire of 
remaining sole lords of the sea, were the aspira- 
tions which prompted those battles, each of which 
was becoming more fierce, rancorous, and bloody 
than its predecessor. 

Dean and Monk were together, on board the 
Resohition. Their fleet, according to Lediard, 
consisted “ of near a hundred sail of stout ships.” 
The Dutch, he relates, finding all hope of peace 
frustrated for the present, had left nothing undone 
for the vigorous prosecution of the war. The 
orders of Monk and Dean were to look out for 
the Dutch upon the coast of Holland. The latter 
were not yet ready with their fleet, which was 
scattered about in several harbours; thus the 
j English ravaged the towns along the shore, and, 
taking many prizes, returned home. 

In the meantime Van Tromp got out of the 
Texel, and convoyed a number of merchantmen 
north-about, to get round Scotland by the 
Pentland Firth, and was pursued by the English 
as far as Peterhead, on the coast of Aberdeen- 
shire ; but lie eluded them, and on his return was 
joined by three squadrons under De Ruyter, 
De Witt, and Evertzen, so that now his united 
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strength was reckoned at 104 (Whitelock says 
j 20) sail. 

On the I St of June advice was brought to 
Yarmouth Roads, where the English fleet lay at 
anchor, that the Dutch had been seen off the 
coast, so orders were instantly issued to weigh, and 
sail in search of them. ‘‘ On the 3rd they met, and 
both sides being eager for an engagement, the 
fight began about eleven o’clock, off the Point of 
theGober.” 

In the Dutch fleet were six fire-ships, and in the 
English five. 

The Blue squadron of the English, consisting 
of forty sail, Rear-Admiral Lawson, bore right 
through the enemy’s line ; and he laid his ship 
alongside of De Ruyter’s, which would have been 
captured but for the timely intervention of other 
vessels with the concentrated fire of their guns. 
Lawson’s battery, however, soon after sunk one of 
their ships, of forty-two guns, commanded by a 
captain named Bulter. Early in the action one of 
the first bi’oadsides killed Admiral Dean. A chain- 
shot cut his body nearly in two; and Monk, with 
great presence of mind, spread a cloak over the 
mangled remains, lest their appearance should 
depress the ardour of the crew of the Raolutmi, j 
After this the fleet was commanded by General 
Monk alone. I 

The action continued with unabated fury till 
three in the afternoon, when the Dutch fleet, which 
had been severely mauled and was now in great 
confusion, began to sheer off simultaneously, and , 
maintain a kind of running fight until nine in the , 
evening, when one of their largest ships blew up 
with a dreadful crash. 

This catastrophe increased the confusion; and 
though Van Tromp used every means to compel 
his captains to preserve something of a line, his 
efforts were to no purpose, and they bore on their 
course, with all sails set, towards the coast of 
Flanders. 

Between eight and nine next morning, the 
inexorable English were close aboard of them 
again, and the battle was renewed off Nieuport 
with great bitterness, the poops and tops being 
manned by small-arm men, with matchlocks and 
musketoons. For four hours the conflict was 
maintained with great obstinacy. Vice-Admiral 
Penn twice led his boarders across the deck of 
Van Tromp, and twice, by dint of pike and sword, 
they were hurled back to their own ship or into 
the sea; and on the last occasion the Dutch 
admiral would inevitably have been taken, but for 
the assistance he received from De Ruyter and 
De Witt. * One account says that V an Tromp 


having boarded the ship of Penn, was beaten off, 
and when boarded in return was forced to blow 
up his deck, of which the English had possessed 
themselves.” 

Admiral Blake, though not yet quite recovered 
from his recent wound, having joined the fleet in 
the night with eighteen sail, the English were thus 
more than ever a match for the Dutch, who were 
cannonaded and pressed with such fury on every 
side that they were utterly defeated, and com- 
pelled to run, with all standing, among the fiats of 
Zealand for shelter. 

Six of their best ships were sunk, two were 
blown up, eleven sail and two hoys were taken, 
with 1,515 prisoners, of whom five were captains 
of distinction and reputation. On the English 
side not a ship was lost, and but very few men 
were killed or wounded — ^not more than 160. 
The prisoners were sent ashore. 

The result of the last encounter made Van 
Tromp declare before the States-General, at 
Flushing, that without a considerable reinforce- 
ment of large men-ofiwar, they could not do further 
seiwice and De Witt, a hot and impulsive officer, 
went yet further. 

‘^Why should I hold my tongue?” he exclaimed. 
“ I am in the presence of my lords and masters — 
true; but I must say it — the English are our 
masters, and of course are masters of the sea I” 

The English now blockaded the whole coast of 
Holland, and so the trade of that country was 
totally at an end and its fisheries suspended. 
Convinced at last of the necessity of submission, 
the Dutch resolved to gratify the pride of the 
sister Republic by soliciting peace; but Cromwell, 
who had his own secret reasons for continuing the 
war, and had begun to indulge in the creation of 
knights and peers, treated their advances with 
disdain. 

In a few weeks they repaired and manned their 
fleet anew, equipping ships of a larger size than 
any they had hitherto sent to sea. Like the 
English, they did all that was requisite to 
encourage their seamen, and published an ordi- 
nance granting recompenses to all who were 
mutilated in the service of the States, varying from 
1,069 guilders, 13 stivers, 3 doits for the loss of 
both eyes, to 160 guilders for the loss of one foot. 
The guilder was then worth about twenty-two 
pence English. Incurables were to receive a 
crown per week. 

Determined to conquer or die, Van Tromp once 
more put to sea, and, as the event proved, he 
sailed upon its waters for the last time. 

In addition to rewards for wounds, the States 
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offered 10,000 guilders for the capture of an Eng- 
lish admiral j for other war-ships, 6,000 ; for mer- 
chantmen, 4,000; for a mainmast flag, 1,000; for a 
poop or foremast flag, 150 ; so, fired alike by the 
mingled desire for gain, glory, and revenge, Van 
Tromp set sail with ninety-five ships from Zealand, 
and was soon after joined by twenty-five more, 
under De Witt, from the Texel. The hatred and 
rancour of the Dutch were now fierce and deep. 
An instance of this may be given in the fight that 
took place between a small English vessel manned 
by twelve men, and a Dutchman of fifty men. The 
captain of the former had attempted to board the 
latter, but was taken prisoner and kept as such for 
some hours, after which the Dutch captain suddenly 
changed his mind, “ basely shot him in cold blood, 
ran his sword through him three or four times, then 
cut him in pieces and pulled out his heart.'” 

Another note to Lediard^s ‘‘Naval History” 
says that General Monk having observed that the 
war was becoming very tedious and burdensome to 
the nation, and that the capture of ships in battle 
weakened the fleet by dispatching from it prize- 
crews, “ to make short work of it, gave orders that 
his captains should neither give nor take quarter; 
so that in a few hours the air was filled with the 
fragments of ships blown up and human bodies, ! 
and the sea was dyed with the blood of the killed 
and wounded.” 

At nine in the morning of the 29th of July, 1653, 
Monk’s scouting ships discovered the Dutch fleet 
coming from Vlieland, the island at the mouth of 
the Zuyder Zee, five miles north-east of the Texel. 
It had then two villages, called East and West Vlie- 
land, the sites of which are now covered by the 
encroaching sea. 

The fleet of Van Tromp consisted of ninety- 
seven sail, or thereabout-— ninety being ships of 
war. He stood off from the English on an oppo- 
site tack; thus it was five in the evening before 
Monk’s lighter frigates could come up with the 
enemy and engage them. 

At seven the Dutch shortened sail, and Monk, 
in the with thirty ships, all that could 

as yet come up, began a close battle with them off 
Camperdown, a village on the coast of Holland, 
near which lie some dunes of pure white sand— a 
scene memorable for more than one engagement, 
especially the victory gained in another age by 
Lord Duncan. 

Blake having been landed on account of ill- 
health, and having gone to Ipswich, Monk was 
again in command, and at Camperdown led the 
van of battle on the 29tli, 30th, and 31st of July. 

■ Though the evening was so far advanced when 


the battle began, there were still fully two hours of 
light, and the fire of camion and musketry between 
the hostile fleets lasted till nine o’clock. The 
mizzen rigging of the Mesdutionv^z?^ set on fire, but 
it was extinguished by the courage and activity of 
her captain, Joseph Taylor. The Dutch had sex^eral 
fire-ships, the English not one, so thek presence 
added greatly to the perils encountered, as many 
of Monk’s vessels were in danger of being de- 
stroyed by them. Early in the action one of the 
flaming ships set fire to the most ot 

whose crew threw themselves overboard into the 
sea, and she was only saved from total destruction 
by the brave fellows who adhered to her, while 
amid the smoke and flames the Dutch poured 
cross-bar, chain, and round shot upon them. 

After the darkness fell, all hands on board the 
fleet were set to work in bending new sails, re- 
pairing the rigging, or replacing wounded spars, for 
the ships had suffered much, though the English 
had only sixteen killed and twenty-five wounded- — 
fourteen of the latter dangerously. 

On the 30th scarcely a shot was fired, both fleets 
had work enough on hand in keeping off a lee 
shore, “the wind blowing hard, with thick and 
i dirty weather.” 

But the morning of the 31st proving fair and 
sunny, with light breezes, the fleets prepared again 
for a trial of strength. The Dutch, having the 
wind with them, bore down upon the English with 
great resolution, and opened their fire at seven in 
the morning. In many instances almost yard- 
arm and yard-arm, the battle was continued with 
sanguinar}" fury till one in the afternoon, the Dutch 
all the time having the advantage of the wind 
whenever they required it. 

Rear-Admiral Lawson (the son of a poor man 
at Hull), who distinguished himself during the Pro- 
tectorate, and who, though a Republican, readily 
became a Royalist in 1660, and was knighted, 
attacked the ship of Michael Adrian de Ruyter 
with such unusual fury, that in an incredibly short 
space of time he killed or wounded half the crew, 
and so totally disabled her that she was towed out 
of the line with the blood trickling from her ports 
and scuppers; but De Ruyter bravely went on 
board another vessel, to continue his part in the 
■ action. " 

After it had lasted about six hours, the gallant 
“ Van Tromp was killed by a musket-ball, as he 
walked upon the deck with his sword drawn ” 
(Ludlow), and when in the act of delivering an 
order. The ball went fairly through Ms heart. 

Two of the English ships were set qii fire— the 
Oak^ most of the crew of which were saved; and 
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another, all the crew of which perished with her. 
The mtook the Gar/a/id, a ship which 

had been captured by the Dutch in a previous 
battle ; but the captors were compelled to abandon 
and burn their prize. Van Tromp’s flag had been 
shot down early in the morning, and was not re- 
hoisted during the whole day. 

After the fall of the great admiral, the command 
of the Dutch fleet devolved on the vice-admiral, 
Evertzen. 

The Vidory, commanded by Captain Lane, 
“ was hard beset by one of the Dutch vice- 
admirals, and two other men-ofwar, but made her 
party good. Another Dutch vice-admiral, mis- 
taking the condition of the English ship, as well 
as the resolution of the captain, officiously bore up, 
and offered him ‘quarter, if he would yield;’ but 
he, not taking the compliment as the Dutchman 
meant it, returned it .with a broadside which im- 
mediately sunk him.” 

The enemy had nine flags flying when the battle 
began, but only one remained at its close, by 
which time thirty-three (Clarendon says between 
twenty and thirty) of the Dutch ships were sunk, 
and 1,000 prisoners taken. Among these was 
Cornelius Evertzen, the vice-admiral, a brave and 
skilful officer. Notwithstanding the barbarous 
orders issued by Monk, many of these prisoners 
were mercifully taken up by the English boats, as 
they were swimming about among the blazing and 
sinking hulls. 

The total losses of the English were four ships 
destroyed; eight captains — Graves, Peacock, 
Taylor, Crisp, Newman, Cox, Owen, and Chapman 
— and 400 seamen killed ; five captains and 700 
seamen wounded. The Dutch slain of all ranks 
were 6,000 men. 

The fall of Van Tromp so disheartened the fleet 
that soon after it began to bear away, each ship 
making all the sail its crew could put upon it, 
pursued by the swiftest of the English frigates, 
till shelter was found in the Texel. 

The death of their favourite admiral excited 
fresh consternation among the Dutch, who now 
began to lose some of their w^onted spirit, and to 
declare that the hand of God seemed to be up- 
raised against them. 

The States-General paid the highest honours to 
his memory, and interred him with great solemnity 
in the Oude ICerk of Delft, where his tomb is still 
to be seen. The hero of thirty-two naval engage- 
ments, he was a native of the small town of Brielle, 
and was sent to the Dutch East Indies in his 
eighth year. Being taken prisoner by the English, 
be served for two years in one of their privateers. 


Later in life he was a captive among the Moors in 
Barbary, but made his escape. He signalised 
himself on many occasions under the Admirals 
Heemskirk and Pieter Hein, and succeeded Van 
: Dorp, as Admiral of Holland. He loved to be 
styled ‘4he Burgher of Brielle, and Father of 
the Seamen.” The exact part of the coast off 
which he received his death-wound lies between 
Scheveningen and the mouth of the Maas, and 
he left a son, Count Van Tromp, who, after having 
distinguished himself in the war between Denmark 
and Sweden, succeeded Admiral De Ruyter in 
the command of the Dutch fleets. 

After the battle of the 31st of July, Admiral 
Lawson, who hovered off the Dutch coast with 
fifty sail, took thirty-eight more of their ships and 
many herring busses, which he sent into Yarmouth ; 
and a few days later thirty-five other prizes, laden 
with French wines, fish, &c., were sent by him to 
the same place ; and then the poor Hollanders 
became reduced to the verge of despair. 

Upon the return of the fleet, gold chains and 
medals were presented to General Monk, and 
Admirals Blake, Penn, and Law^son. Smaller 
medals were given to all the officers. 

The gold medal had on one side a view of the 
battle ; on the other the cross of St. George, the 
saltire of St. Andrew, and the Irish harp, hung 
upon an anchor, though neither Scotland nor 
Ireland had any particular concern in these battles 
of the two republics. On some of the smaller 
oval medals was the legend: “For eminent 
service in saving y® Triumph^ fired in fight wt y* 
Dvtch, in Ivly, 1653.^’ 

The 25 th of August was appointed a day for 
solemn thanksgiving. At a public feast in London 
Cromwell put the gold chain round Monk’s neck, and 
required him to wear it during the entertainment. 

In the following month, Monk, in his ship, the 
Resolution, nearly perished in a terrible gale of 
wind, off Cromer. 

“ The English fleet being now absolute masters 
of the sea,” says General Ludlow, in his Memoirs, 
“no ship could stir out of the Texel without their 
permission. The Dutch were unwilling to impute 
their own ill-suceess to the cowardice of their 
officers ; but so it was, by the blessing of God upon 
the endeavours of the Parliament and its fleet, 
that since the beginning of the war we had taken, 
sunk, or destroyed between 1,400 and 1,500 of 
their ships, of which many were considerable men- 
of-war. Their seamen generally declined the 
service; neither had they a sufficient number of 
ships to put to sea. In short, matters were 
brought to that pass,” continues the general, “ that 
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when Mynheer Nienport, one of tlieir former | It is thus given in the ‘' Genera! Collection of 
ambassadors, sought to brin.( about a peace, ! Treaties,’' VoL III., and appears, according to 
Cromwell could now dictate his own terms.” | Schomberg, “ to be the first instance of England's 
Peace was signed in April, 1654; and one of the i establishing the right of the flag by a formal treaty ” 
conditions of the treaty was the expulsion of the j (‘‘Naval Chronology”). 

exiled King Charles I L from the dominions of j Prior to the peace with Holland, Cromwell had 
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the Dutch ,* another was that the latter should 
recognise the English sovereignty of the sea. So, 
after all the lives that had been lost and treasure 
expended, the matter of the flag remained just the 
same as it did before. 

The clause was to this effect : — 

‘‘That the ships of the Dutch, as well ships of 
war as others, meeting any ships of war of the 
English Commonwealth in the British seas, shall 
strike their flags and lower their topsails, in such 
manner as hath ever been at any time heretofore 
practised under any form of government*' 


the umvelcome prospect of a rising in Scotland, 
where, in the Highlands, a party had always re- 
mained more or less in a state of resistance to his 
government, and in arms for the young Charles II., 
to whom they still continued loyal. We shaU have 
to pass now, from the series of naval encounters 
which we have just been describing, to the account 
of an expedition against the Scotch which re- 
sulted in a series of engagements on a com- 
paratively small scale, but at the same time not 
without special importance to the two contending 
parties. 


Glancaim’ii Expedition, j 


PROJECTED GATHERING OF THE CLANa 


CHAPTER LII. 


THE EXPEDITION OF GLENCAIRN, 1653. 


The castle of Dunottar had surrendered to the as a general rising was projected immedialelj 
forces of Cromwell in June, 1652, but the Regalia after by the Earl of Glencairn, in conjunctior 
were concealed beyond his reach. Argyle, at last, with General Middleton ; and this they proposed 
when too late, after all his secret collusions with to have in spite of the depressed state of the 
Cromwell, had made a futile attempt to raise the kingdom, both from internal dissensions and the 
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depressed spirits of his brother nobles, and invited 
a Convention of the Estates to meet him at Inverary, 
but none appeared. 

He proceeded, however, to muster the Camp- 
bells, and to fortify some of his Highland strong- 
holds] and though two of Cromwell’s commis- 
sioners held a conference with him, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to submit to the Commonwealth, 
he refused to accept the terms offered him. The 
sudden arrival of Major-General Dean by sea at 
Inverary, enabled him to surprise the marquis when 
confined to bed by illness ; so to Argyle, says a 
writer, ‘‘ belongs the honour of being the last man 
of rank who submitted to the victorious arms of 
the English Commonwealth.” But it was not so, 

m 


calamitous issue of two disastrous campaigns, in 
which 30,000 of the flower of the Lowland Scots 
had perished] and the war between the Common- 
wealth and the Dutch, the absence of Monk with 
the fleet, and the occupation of Cromwell amid 
dreams and schemes of royal power in London, 
seemed to favour the opportunity of gathering the 
clans, who, confiding in the strength of their 
mountain passes, and the inaccessible nature of 
their remote glens, had now shown symptoms of 
active hostility. “These inhabitants of the hills,” 
says Colonel Mackinnon, “ knew no law but the 
win of their chiefs, ’ nor any country but their 
native glens, and neither understanding nor caring 
for the political and religious differences which 
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brought the English army into Sootland, but 
deeming themselves the rightful owners of the 
plains, whence their ancestors had been driven by 
foreign invaders, they gladly availed themselves 
of any pretext for committing depredations on the 
Lowlands and spoiling the usurpers of their in- 
heritance/" (‘‘ History of the Coldstream Guards/’) 

The English troops in Scotland consisted of 
General Monk’s regiment, Colonel Reid’s, Colonel 
G’Key’s, Colonel Fenwick’s, Colonel Fairfax’s, 
Colonel Twisleton’s, that which was Harrison’s, 
Colonel Alured’s, Colonel Morgan’s, Colonel Ash- 
field’s, Colonel Fitch’s, Colonel DanicFs, Colonel 
Cobbet’s, Colonel Salmon’s, Colonel Thomlinson’s, 
part of Colonel Sanderson’s, and the company in 
the castle of Dumbarton, 

In February, 1654, these were reinforced by the 
regiments of Lieutenant-General Lambert, Com- 
missary-General Whalie’s, and part of that of Sir 
William Constable; but in the preceding month 
of August, Lieutenant-General John Middleton, of 
Cadham and that ilk, had landed in Scotland, and 
pushing onward from the north, unfurled the Royal 
standard between Stirling a mb Dumbarton. 

This officer had at first taken service under the 
English Parliament, prior to which he had been a 
pikeman in the regiment now called the Royal 
Scots. A captain of horse under Sir William 
Waller, he changed sides when Charles was at the 
Isle of Wight, and joined the Scottish army des- 
tined to effect his rescue. He was afterwards 
taken at Worcester, and escaped from the Tower 
of London, and at a future period we shall hear 
of him as an earl, and commanding the British 
troops in Morocco. He now returned to Scotland, 
commissioned by Charles II., as Montrose had 
been three years before, to raise all the forces he 
could muster in the Royal cause. 

Of the state of Scotland nearly about this time, 
we have the following pleasant picture in “Nicoll’s 
■.Diary-:”— .. 

/‘ Much faiset and cheitting at this tyme was 
daylie detectit by the Lords of Session, for which 
was daylie hanging, skurging, nailing of luggis and 
their binding of pepill to the Trone, and boating of 
tongues ; so it was ane fatal yier for false notaries 
and 'witnesses, as daylie experience did prove ; and 
as for aduitrie, &e. &c., it did never abound moir 
nor at this time.” 

In England matters were equally strange. There 
Quakers rode about the highways naked, or clad 
only in a white shirt ; cobblers became colonels ; 
brewers sang psalms, tailors taught, and watermen 
expounded, while soldiers preached at the street 
corners. A musketeer went into a church at 


Walton-on-TIiames, bearing five lighted candles, 
and, declaring to the people that he had a message 
from God to proclaim the abolition of the Sunday, 
the clergy, and the Bible, he consumed the latter 
with the fifth candle. The blasphemies and absur- 
dities of the English Puritans seem incredible now. 

Though it is undeniable that, save in the sack 
of Dundee, the conduct of Gromwell’s troops in 
Scotland was excellent, her criminai records are 
full of instances of the slaughter of English 
soldiers at that time ; foragers and stragglers were 
cut off by the armed peasantry, whenever an 
opportunity occurred, for the English were as 
much detested— especially by the Lowlanders— as 
the Austrians were in Italy and as the French were 
in Spain. Scotland was never more prosperous, 
more peaceful, or in a more happy condition, than 
when for nearly ten years under Oliver Cromwell 
“ Its manners and manufactures were improved 
by the English soldiers,” says Robert Chambers ; 
“ its wealth was increased by the then large sums 
(about 1 40, 000 annually) which were sent from 
England to pay the army; and the people found a 
degree of humane justice in the English judges, 
and even in the military commanders, which they 
had never experienced under their former feudal 
masters, or under their tyrannical priesthood.” 

Prior to the landing of Middleton, a commission 
similar to his had been given by Charles 11 . to 
William, Earl of Glencairn, who, leaving his seat of 
Finlayston, in Clydesdale, early in August, 1653, 
proceeded to Lochearn, where he was met by 
several Highland nobles and chiefs of clans, whose 
loyalty was inspired by very different principles. 
Some were resolute Presbyterians, and in arms for 
the king only to drive out the English Sectaries ; 
some were pure Cavaliers, of Episcopal or Catholic 
tendencies, resolved only to take the field for the 
royal family, while hating Puritan and Presbyter 
alike. Those who met Glencairn ^yere the Earl 
of Athole, the Marquis of Argyle, Macdonell of 
Glengarry, Sir Evan Cameron, of Lochiel (who 
slew the last wolf seen in Scotland), the tutor of 
Macgregor, the Lairds of Struan, Inverurie, and 
Macnaughton and Colonel John Blackadder, of 
Tulliallan, on Forth. 

“ It could hardly be expected that such dis- 
cordant elements— men who hated each other on 
account of their religious prineiples, and only 
agreeing in the sentiment of loyalty— would act 
harmoniously together, yet their first meeting 
passed off with some degree of harmony. After 
consulting with Glencairn they separated, and 
proceeded, according to agreement, to raise their 
clans and dependants without delay/’ 


' THE TEOdPS OF GLENCAIRN. 


The first who joined Glencairn, confident that 
their expedition would end in the uprootal of 
Cromwell and destruction of the Commonwealth, 
was John Graham, of Duchray, with forty men. 
Then came Macgregor, with eighty Highlanders ; 
Kenraure, with forty troopers; Colonel Blackadder 
brought fifty ; and a Captain Hamilton came in 
with sixty well-armed Lowlanders, who, in conse- 
quence of some peculiarity in their costume, were 
known by the sobriquet of Cravates, the old 
French name for Croats, 

*‘The celebrated Wogan,’' says Sir W. Scott/^who, 
when a youth, had been engaged on the side of 
the Parliament, and commanded a troop of horse 
under Ireton, with whom he was a great favourite, 
was with these bold Royalists. Being shocked by 
the king’s murder, he joined the Cavaliers, and 
commanded Ormond’s Guards in the wars of Ire- 
land.’ When all was lost save tlie insurgent army 
in the Highlands, he fetched a body of Cavaliers 
from Paris, and, avoiding the common roads, joined 
Glencairn at Lochearn.” In a skirmish he received 
a wound in the shoulder, which gangrened for 
want of surgical assistance, and dying at Weems, 
was buried at the church of Kenmore. 

Such was the nucleus of the Royal forces; and 
of Glencairn’s intentions the crafty Argyle is stated 
in the “ Mercurius Politicus to have duly in- 
formed Colonel Liiburn, whom Monk had left in 
command of the English in Scotland. When 
Colonel Kidd, Cromweirs governor in Stirling 
Castle, was informed that these Royalists were at 
no great distance from him, he marched against 
them with the greater part of a regiment of infantry 
and a troop of horse. Amid the beautiful scenery 
of that mountain pass, Glencairn prepared to meet 
the colonel by drawing up his little band of foot 
in a judicious manner, with his few horse upon the 
flanks, under Viscount Kenmure, and the petty 
conflict that ensued proved disastrous to the 
Republicans. 

The Lowlanders of Hamilton and Duchray 
received and returned their first fire with such 
steadiness that they began to retire ; and when 
Kemnure’s troopers advanced with shouts, the 
retreat became a run, and sixty English were killed 
on the spot and eighty cut down in the pursuit. 
No prisoners were taken on either side. 

This success, with another in the celebrated pass 
of the Trossachs, soon caused Glencairn’s forces 
to increase in number. The Chief of Glengarry 
(afterwards Lord Macdonell, of Aros) came in 
with 300 of his name ; Lochiel brought 400 ; 
Macgregor, 200 ; the Earl of Athole came with 
100 horse, and a regiment of foot, 1,200 strong. 


under Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew Drummond : 
Sir Arthur Forbes (afterwards EarL of Granard) 
brought eighty troopers. All these leaders gave 
commissions to their private friends to proceed to 
the Lowlands and buy forces, and to ’seke all the 
arms and horses they could find. "' The Scottish 
Cavaliers,” says the " Merciirius Poiiticus,” “ walk 
up and down with comfortable phantasies, saying 
the fort of Aire is taken by the Highlanders, which 
cheers up the whole drooping fraternity in Holland 
and Zealand.” 

Glencairn’s forces now amounted to 2,400 
men ; among them were several disbanded soldiers 
“and desperate people, sequestrate, sequestrable, 
or much in debt ” (“ Military Mems. Great Civil 
War”). As he was in hourly expectation of meet- 
ing with General Middleton, the earl marched 
towards the Gordons’ country, where several of 
Huntly’s men joined him. 

Meanwhile Colonel Morgan, who commanded 
the English at Aberdeen, determined to oppose 
these movements, and marched at the head of 
1,000 horse and 2,000 infantry. With these he 
proceeded day and night, till he fell unexpectedly 
on Glencairn’s outposts, before they had the least 
intelligence of his arrival. They were driven in 
and pressed so quickly that it was with the utmost 
difficulty they could keep their ground, till Graham 
of Duchray, who commanded them, rallied forty, 
whose steady fire checked the advance of the 
English, slew an officer, and prevented them from 
entering a pass in the mountains. 

As it was impossible to avoid an encounter, 
Viscount Kenmure, a hot and fiery Cavalier, 
hastened to reinforce, the outposts. The glen was 
deep and narrow; another English officer was 
killed by Sir Mungo Murray, and though the 
troops were anxious to fight their way into the 
pass, Colonel Morgan deemed it prudent not to 
proceed. He encamped for the night, and next 
day marched back to Aberdeen, still leaving the 
prestige with Glencairn. According to the “ Mer- 
curius Politicus,” this encounter occurred “ near 
the lough at the head of Cromar.” 

Sir Thomas Morgan, though a zealous Rep uh- 
lican, was a great favourite with Cromwell, by 
whom he was aftenvards entrusted with the com- 
mand of the forces sent to the siege of Dunkirk. 

He offered no further effective molestation to 
Glencairn, who now marched to Elgin, in Moray- 
shire, where he first obtained official information 
of the landing of General Middleton to assume 
the command of the king’s troops, with Colonel 
Robert Mimro and sixty other officers, 500 stand 
of arms, and 1 50 barrels of powder, a circumstance 
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whicH, when known to Cromwell, brought Monk 
again to Scotland as conimander-in-chief of all 
the English forces. So sanguine was Glencaim 
of success now that, according to Burnet, he in- 
vited King Charles to return to Scotland, but the 
latter did not think proper to do so. 

The earl now pushed forward into the county 
of Sutherland, followed by Morgan, with whom he 
had several petty skirmishes, till he passed the 
Ness above Inverness ; and as the English had no 
garrisons north of that river, he gave up the pursuit 
General Middleton, who was then at Dornoch, 
on Glencaim applying to him for orders, directed 
a general rendezvous there of their little army, 
which was found to consist of only i,6oo horse 
and 3,500 foot; of the former some 300 were 
neither properly mounted nor armed. When all 
were drawn up, Glencaim went along the ranks, 
informing them that he had no other command 
save as colonel now, and hoped that all would serve 
His Majesty under an officer of such experience as 
General Middleton. 

As the earl, though deficient in military skill, 
possessed great personal courage, and was a 
favourite with his followers, the change is said to 
have caused dissatisfaction. After the inspection 
Middleton entertained the officers to dinner at his 
head-quarters in Dornoch, where, at a return enter- 
tainment given by the earl, there occurred the 
following extraordinary scene. 

Calling for a bumper of wine, the earl said to 
Middleton, ** You see what a gallant army I and 
these noble gentlemen have raised out of nothing. 
They have hazarded life and fortune to serve His 
Majesty, and your Excellency must therefore give 
them all the encouragement you can.” 

On this, a Sir George Munro, who was pro- 
bably intoxicated, exclaimed, By God I the men 
you speak of are no other than a pack of thieves 
and robbers! In a short time I shall show you 
another sort of men !” 

Glengarry, thinking that this insult was levelled 
at his Highlanders, now started up with his hand 
on his sword, when Glencaim said calmly, “For- 
bear, Glengarry ; I alone am the insulted. ” Then, 
turning to Munro, he added, “ You are a base 
liar ! They are neither thieves nor rogues, but 
much better men than you could raise,” 

This uncourteous retort led to a duel with sword 
and pistol on horseback, two hours after they had 
separated and drunk wine with each other to allay 
suspicion. They fired their pistols without effect. 
A trumpeter was their sole attendant Closing in 
with their broadswords, Sir George had his face 
laid open ; blood blinded him, and Glencaim 


would have run him through the body had not 
the tmmpeter arrested his sword. 

On hearing of this circumstance Middleton put 
Glencaim under arrest;, and when another and 
more fatal encounter took place between a Captain 
Livingstone and a gentleman named Lindsay, in 
which the former was killed, the latter was tried by 
court martial and shot at Dornoch, in spite of all 
Giencairn’s efforts to save him. 

All these transactions are minutely described 
in the “ Diurnal of Occurrences,” printed in the 
“ Spottiswood Miscellany,” taken from the ‘‘ Mer- 
curius Politicus and in the “ Account of the 
Earl of Glencairn’s Expedition to the Highlands 
in the Years 1653 and 1654, edited by Sir Walter 
Scott; from the Original MS. in possession of 
Sir Alexander- Don, Bart, entitled ‘Military 
Memoirs of the Great Civil War.’ Edinburgh, 
Quarto. 1822.” 

- In consequence of Lindsay’s punishment, Glen- 
cairn quitted Middleton in disgust, and drew off 
with 100 horse — his own immediate friends. The 
general sent a strong party after them, with orders 
to bring them back or fight them all ; but Macleod 
of Assynt, the betrayer of Montrose, secured the 
passes in such a manner that to reach the fugitives 
was impracticable. Several levies that joined him 
on his homeward way Glencaim sent north to 
Middleton ; and as his health had suffered lately, 
he retired to Lochleven, in Dumbartonshire. 

His defection was a serious matter to General 
Middleton, as his example was followed by several 
of the Lowland lords; nevertheless, Middleton was 
prepared to prolong the struggle, though the ter- 
mination of the war with Holland enabled the 
Protector to dispatch additional troops into Scot- 
land, under command of General Monk, who was 
coming on by forced marches. 

In the middle of April he was at Newcastle. He 
was received by the mayor and corporation, who 
gave him a banquet of wine and sweetmeats. When 
he marched for Scotland, all the shipping hung out 
their colours and fired their guns in salute. . 

Monk arrived at Dalkeith, and soon after com- 
menced his march for Stirling, which he entered at 
the head of his own regiment, part of Colonel 
O’Key’s, and that of Sir William Constable. There 
is a great scarcity of information relative to Scotland 
and to Scottish affairs for the ten years preceding 
the Restoration ; but we find that on the 2 2 nd May, 
1654, he (Monk) marched towards the mountains, 
and encamped at Kilsyth, there being an alleged 
scarcity of grass for the horses of his cavalry in the 
Highlands. Colonel Pride’s regiment— the chaplain 
of which was the father of the famous Titus Oates— 
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reinforced the troops, who were much harassed in ! 
marching through districts almost destitute of roads, I 
in pursuit of the forces of Middleton, who was per- 
haps beginning to see the hopelessness of insurgents 
taking the held against a standing army, that had 
been some ten years in existence, and had seen so 
much of incessant warfare. 

During these operations Monk captured the 
island of Loch Tay, in Breadalbane. it contains 
the ruins of a priory built by King Alexander II., 
and this some of the Royalists had garrisoned. He j 
next captured the old castle of Balloch (now called ! 
Taymouth), the seat of Sir John Campbell, of Glen- j 
orchy, who had aided Middleton and Glencaim; j 
he then reduced Weems Castle, a stronghold of 
the clan Menzies, and that of Garth, in Fortingal, 
in a district deemed impassable till 1754, in which 
year the future historian of our Highland regiments 
was born there. 

Among the Lansdowne MSS. these captures are 
thus mentioned in a letter by William Clarke : — 

Sir, — This day the Isle of Loughtay was surren- 
dered to the geiierall uppon granting their bagge, 
baggage, provisions and armes, to march with 
(some) English prisoners they had ; and likewise 
this day the enemy quitted Garth Castle upon 
the approach of a party of horse, which were to 
summon it. Glenochies (Glenorchy ?), Howse, 
Weems, and the isle in Lough Tay are garrisoned 
by Captain Dennis's and Captain Blake's two 
companies. To-morrow we march for Loughnes. | 
Sir, I only desire your care of the enclosed, and | 
remain your servant, 

“William Clarke. 

“ From the camp near Balloch, in Broad Albin, 
r4fh June, 1654." 

Monk next advanced into the country of the 
Camerons, where the houses were all given to the 
hames, including the new one built by Glengarry, 
and when on the march through Glensinnick, in 
Seaforth's country, a violent storm drove 500 sheep 
and cattle into the camp, and these proved a 
seasonable relief. The houses of a tribe called 
Macmartin were destroyed. At a place called 
Browling (?) 100 baggage-horses were abandoned 
in a morass. “ Never was an army till this 
summer known to pass that way (“ Services of 
the Coldstream Guards "). Among these troops 
was a regiment of Cromwelfs invincibles, known 
as “ The Brazen Wall” 

Middleton, being anxious to harass and to avoid 
Monk, was then on his march from Strathfillan 
towards Glenlyon, when he was unexpectedly 


attacked by the column of Colonel Morgan, who 
had come by a different route, and had with him 
1,500 additional men drawn from Ireland. This 
encounter occurred near the secluded mountain 
sheet of water named Loch Garry, on the 26th of 
July, towards the evening. 

The conflict was brief and soon decided, and 
little more than the lists of the casualties on the 
side of Middleton are preserved. Among his 
killed were Major-General Dylar, Colonels Hume, 
Innes, and Grimes ; Lieutenant-Colonel Ogil vie, 
Major Brown, nine captains, and fifty men. There 
were taken prisoners, Colonels Crawford, Hay, and 
Meldrum, Major Forbes, Captain Graham, and 
twenty-three other officers ; 400 horses were taken, 
and 2,500 men totally routed. 

Middleton, though severely wounded, cut his 
way out of the press, and ultimately escaped to 
the Continent, where he remained till the Restora- 
tion, when he was rewarded by an earldom ; but 
in the affair by Loch Garry, the RoyaT standard, 
nineteen other colours, Middleton’s charger and 
sumpter horse, with his commission, private papers, 
and all his correspondence with the king, remained 
the trophies of the victors. 

And so ended this ill-conducted and rash attempt 
to break the power of the unpalatable Republic. 

Some of the fugitives reached Glencaim at 
Ross-dhu, and proposed that the field should be 
taken once more; but the earl told them that the 
king’s interest was ruined for the time by the sur- 
prise at Loch Garry, and that he now intended to 
make terms for himself, which he accordingly did 
with General Monk, who permitted him to reside 
in peace at his family seat of Finlayston. 

Several of the king’s officers were put to death 
for being concerned in this rising, among others a 
Captain Gordon, who was famous for the beauty of 
his person, and whom Monk barbarously hanged at 
the Cross of Edinburgh on the 26th of Februaiy, 
1 ^ 55 * 

Reductions in the pay of the amiy now began 
to excite discontent among the officers, and the 
allowance given to generals was quite inadequate 
to maintain the tables and state these Republicans 
affected ; thus,' says Ludlow, “ I can clearly make 
it appear that during the four years I served in 
Ireland I expended £ 4 ,Soo of my own estate more 
than all the pay I received,” On the 1 8th of 
December, 1654, the Parliament resolved that the 
standing army should consist of 10,000 horse and 
dragoons, and 20,000 infantry, the assessment for 
their maintenance being £60,000 per month, and 
the necessity for this force was among the first 
fmits of the new state of things. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, PERIOD OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Oliver, carrying 96 brasse guns, and of 1,000 tons | our tars were armed like the soldiers, and habited 
burden. In the prow was Oliver on horseback, | according to their own or their captain's fancy, 
trampling six nations under foote, a Scott, Irishman, i (“ Knighfs British Costume.'') 

Frenchman, Spaniard, and English, as was easily | The expulsion of the young king, Charles TL, 
made out by their several habits. Fame held a ! from the Dutch territories, w^as doubtless pe% 
laurel over his insulting head ; the words, ‘ God | spite, but it seemed a part of the foreign policy 
with us.’" I that made the name of Cromwell famous. The 

It would be interesting to know what the several ; naval glory of England, which had paled during 
'‘habits" were, that indicated so clearly those six i the days of James and Charles, now shone forth 
nationalities. ] with renewed lustre. Spain, humbled by sea and 

From Wycherly’s comedy of '' The Plain Dealer ” i land, was at last fain to yield up the rich island of 
we find that about ten years subsequent to this, j Jamaica. Inspired by bigotry and ambition, and 
red breeches were the indication of an English ; by the prophecies of a canting preacher, Cromwell 
sailor, but otherwise his costume was pretty much i sent thirty ships under Bkke to the Mediterranean, 
iike that of the landsman. In Law's “ Memorials,’' I where no English fleet had been since the days 
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THE LAST EXPLOIT OF BLAKE, 1 65 7 


In the year 1654 the total expenses of the English i in 1682, the devil is mentioned as appearing “ in 
navy were 50,6 10; and, as an instance of | seaman's clothing with a blew cap." 

Cromwell’s growing vanity, Evelyn tells us in his i Naval commanders wore scarlet in the time of 
"Memoirs'’ that on the 9th of March he “went : Elizabeth, and that order was confirmed by her 
to see the greate ship newly built by the usurper i successor, James L ; but till the era of George 11 . 
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of the Grusadesj and this armament humbled the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany on the European side, and 
the Aigermes on that of Africa. The Dey desired 
him to look at his castles of Porto Farino and 
Goletta, and do his worst, when asked to restrain 
the piracies of his subjects. Blake did not require 
this bravado. He drew up his ships close to the 
castles, and blew them to pieces with his guns. He 
sent bodies of seamen into the harbour in pinnaces 
and long-boats, under the fire of 140 pieces of 
cannon. These burned every ship that lay there ; 
and the boldness of this action, which its very 
temerity rendered safe, and which was executed 
with very little loss, filled all that part of the world 
with the fame of the English arms. At Tunis he 
released many Christian slaves, some of whom were 
Dutcli and English seamen. 

In the following year he was cruising off Cadiz, 
in conjunction with General Montague, in hopes 
to lure out the Spanish fleet wkich lay there, or 
to intercept another homeward bound ; and while 
he anchored for a time in a Portuguese bay to 
take in water and some provisions, Captain (after- 
wards Admiral Sir Richard) Stayner, wkom he had 
left to continue the blockade wnth the Bridge- 
water and Plymouth and four other vessels, fell in 
with eight galleons returning from South America. 
The commodore gave chase; but the w^eather 
proving stonny, prevented four of his ships from 
getting up to the attack. However, with the three 
we have named, he engaged them with such spirit, 
that in a very short time two of the galleons 
were sunk, two run on shore, two escaped, and 
two were taken. One of those which were sunk 
had been set on fire in the action by Captain 
Young. On board of her was a Spaniard of 
rank, the Viceroy of Peru, who with his wife and 
daughter perished. His sons and his brother, 
who was Governor of the Havannah, were saved 
and brought to England prisoners, with one hundred 
more. The galleons and the treasure they had on 
board amounted to two millions of pieces of eight. 
The money, merchandise, and bullion were put in 
wagons, and conveyed in a species of triumph 
through the streets of London to the Tower, where 
the silver was ordered to be coined. Captain 
Stayner, in his letters to Cromwell and Montague, 
reported that there was as much more treasure on 
board the galleon of the vice-admiral, which was 
simk. (Whitelock.) ' - 

The Viceroy of Peru was also marquis of 
Badajoz, and his daughter was betrothed to the 
yoiing Duke of Medina Celi. The marquis might 
have escaped, but seeing that the ladies had 
fainted, “ he chose rather to die with them than 


[Blake’s Last Exploit 

drag out a life ’embittered by the remembrance of 
such a dismal scene.'’ 

In a poem of Waller’s, “ On a War with Spain,” 
this disastrous sea-fight is particularly noticed, and 
in Evelyn’s “ Memoirs ’’ thus : — 

“ February the i oth, I went to visite the Governor 
of Ha vanna, a brave, sober, valiant Spanish gentle- 
man, taken by Captain Young, of Deptford, when 
after twenty yeares being in the Indies, and amassing 
greate wealth, his lady and whole family, except 
two sonns, were burnt, destroyed, and taken, within 
sight of Spaine, his eldest sonn, daughter, and wife 
perishing, with immense treasure. One sonn, of 
about seventeen yeares old, with his brother of 
one year old, w’ere the only ones saved. The 
young gentleman, about seventeen, was a w^ell-com- 
plexioned youth, not olive-coloured ; he spake 
Latine handsomely, was extremely well-bred, and 
born in the Caraccas, 1,000 miles south of the 
Equinoxial, neere the mountains of Potosi ; he had 
never been in Europe before. The governor w’as 
I an ancient gentleman of great courage, of the order 
i of St lago, sore wounded in his arme, and his ribs 
broken; he lost for his own share 00,000 
■sterling, wfliich he seemed to beare with exceeding 
indifference, and nothing dejected. After some 
I discourse, I went with them to Arundel House, 

I w’here they dined. They were now going back 
I into Spaine, having obtained their liberty from 
Cromw’ell. An example of human vicissitude.” 

Crom well’s hostilities wnth Spain w’cre entirely un- 
provoked, and resulted in the seizure by Philip I V. 
of all the English ships throughout the harbours of 
his extensive dominions. The Spanish commerce, 
so profitable to England, w’as thus lost to her ; 
and an incredible number of her ships fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 

Admiral Blake, having heard that a Spanish 
West Indian fleet of sixteen sail, much richer than 
that scattered by Commodore Stayner, had taken 
shelter at the Canaries, under the command of 
Don Diego Dioques, he sailed at once in quest of 
it from Cadiz, and was off the isle of Teneriffe 
about the middle of April, 1657. Of this great 
English seaman, Lord Clarendon says that he w^as 
a w’ell-educated man, and had taken the degree 
of Master of Arts at Oxford ; that he wm some- 
what melancholy and reserved by nature, and 
that “ he was the first man who declined the old 
track, and made it manifest that the science (of 
the sea) might be attained in less time than was 
imagined, and despised those rules w’hich had long 
been in practice, to keep his ship and men out of 
danger, which had been held in former times a 
point of great ability and circumspection. He w^as 
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CAPTURE OF THE GALTLEONS. 




the fet man to contemn castles on shore, which 
had been thought very formidable, and were dis- 
covered by him to make a noise only. He was 
the first that infused that proportion of courage 
into seamen, by making them see by experience 
what mighty things they could do if they were 
resolved, and taught them to fight in fire as well as 
upon water ; and though he has been very well 
imitated and followed, he was the first who gave 
the example of that kind of naval courage and 
bold and resolute achievements.^’ 

Like others he had begun to fear the grasping 
ambition and doubt the political purity of Crom- 
well ; but he was still wont to say to his officers 
and seamen — 

“It is our duty to fight for our country, into 
what hands soever the government may lalL” 

Disinterested, generous, and liberal, ambitious 
only of true glory, and formidable only to his 
own avowed enemies, Admiral Blake, says Hume, 
“ forms one of the most perfect characters of the 
age, and the least stained with those errors and 
violences which were then so predominant.’’ 

He found the Spanish fleet, consisting of six great 
galleons, richly laden, and ten other vessels, lying 
in the bay of Santa Cruz, on the eastern side of 
the isle of Teneriffe, overlooked by the town, which 
is built on a level and arid space at the base of a 
ridge of hills. 

Across the mouth of the port Don Diego Dioques 
had thrown a great boom, and within it were the 
sixteen vessels, moored by stem and stern, with 
their broadsides turned to the offing. The bay 
was further defended by seven forts, all mounted 
with cannon, and two castles at its entrance, one 
of them in the form of a great tower. All these 
works were connected by breastworks of earth 
manned by musketeers. 

Don Diego deemed himself so secure that to a 
Dutch captain who expressed a wish to sail, he 
said— 

“ Get you gone if you will, and let Blake come 
if he dares ! 

And by the Dutchman this defiance was 
delivered to Blake, who, on reconnoitring the 
harbour, saw that the smaller vessels were moored 
almost immediately under the guns of the forts, 
and that the galleons, as they diew more water, 
lay nearer the sea. He called a council of war, 
and as the meeting found it impracticahle to bring 
off the galleons, it was resolved to destroy them. 
The wind being fair and fresh from the westward, 
Captain Stayner with a squadron led the van, and 
with all sails set, burst through the boom, thus 
forcing a passage into the bay, while some of the 


lesser frigates plied the two castles and some of 
the forts with incessant broadsides. Blake followed 
next with the rest of the fleet, and placing some 
of his ships in such a manner that they fully 
occupied the attention of all the forts by the 
weight and direction of their fire, with the rest he 
engaged the galleons. 

He received their broadsides and returned them, 
and then boarded them all in succession amid the 
smoke. After a four — some say six— 'hours’ con- 
flict, he drove out the Spaniards and captured 
every one of the ships. Much of the plate and 
bullion on board had been carried ashore, and 
much had been thrown into the bay, where an 
account published in 1714 says it was then still 
lying. 

Finding it impossible to bring the prizes olf 
he set them on fire^ burned them to the water’s 
edge, and then the hulls sank in the bay, where in 
Captain Dampier’s time they were still to be seen 
lying in fifteen fathoms of water j and he observed 
that the marks of Blake’s shot were also visible in 
the walls of the forts. 

Blake’s loss was only 40 killed and 120 
wounded in this most hazardous and successful 
enterprise, after the completion of which, as the 
wind chopped suddenly about and proved fair fol 
quitting the bay, he stood at once out to sea, 
leaving the Spaniards astonished at his skill and 
temerity. 

The slaughter on board the Spanish ships, says 
Clarendon, was incredible, and not one Englisti 
vessel was left behind, after all the fire sustained 
from the fleet and forts. “ The whole action,” he 
continues, “was so miraculous that all men who 
knew the place wondered that any sober man, 
with what courage soever endued, would have 
undertaken it, and they could hardly persuade 
themselves to believe what they had done ; whilst 
the Spaniards comforted themselves with the belief 
that they were devils and not men who had de- 
stroyed them in such a manner.” 

When the news of this glorious success reached 
England, the Parliament ordered a diamond ring 
worth five hundred guineas, with a letter of thanks, 
to be presented to the admiral ; while Cromwell— * 
now daily aping the functions of royalty-— bestowed 
the honour of knighthood upon Captain Stayner, 
who brought home the despatches. 

After leaving Teneriffe, Blake cruised for a time 
off the Spanish coast ; but now, as the fleet had 
been long at sea, and many of the ships were out 
of repair 4 and as Blake, who had been long con- 
fined to his cabin and to his bed by disease — > 
scurvy and dropsy combined — and who felt his 
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end approacliiGg, was anxious to yield up his last 
breath in the native land which his valour had 
adomed, he hauled up for home. 

On board his old ship, the St. Ge0rgeyl[it sailed 
on his last voyage from Lisbon, when the fervent 
prayer of the English resident as he departed was, 
‘'*1 pray God to strengthen himl” As the ships 
rolled through the stormy winters of the Bay of 
Biscay, and were pooped by many a sea, Blake, 
now past his sixtieth year, grew worse and 
worse, but some of his old spirit beamed out as 
he drew near the latitude of old England. 

** He inquired often and anxiously if the white 
cliffs were yet in sight, for he longed to behold the 
swelling downs, the free cities, and the goodly 
churches of his native land ; but he was now dying 
beyond all doubt. . . . Many of his favourite 

officers silently and mournfully crowded round his 
bed, anxious to catch the last tones of a voice 
which had so often called them to glory and 
victory. Others stood on the poop and forecastle, 
eagerly examining every speck and line on the 
horizon, in hope of being the first to catch the 
welcome glimpse of land. Though they were 
coming home covered with laurels, gloom and pain 
were in every face. . - • At last ^ The Lizard’ 
was announced; shortly the bold cliffs and bare | 
hills of Gornwail loomed out gradually, but it was • 
now too late for the dying heroA j 

He had bade farewell to most of his officers ; | 
and as they stood, many of them sobbing like ! 
children, in his cabin, from its windows could be ; 
seen the green hills and apple bowers of Devon- 


shire glowing under the autumnal sunshine; but 
just as the St Gmrge rounded Rame Head, and 
came in view of Plymouth, with all its spires and 
shipping, Blake, the hero of so many gallant 
battles, yielded up his last breath. This was on 
the evening of the 17th of August, 1657. 

A true model in all things of a British sailor, 
Blake during his stirring career had been as 
prodigal of his money as of his blood, and not- 
withstanding the many opportunities he had of en- 
riching himself, at a time when all men were doing so 
by the plunder of the enemy and the exiled, he had 
not increased his patrimony by so much as £$00, 

His remains were interred with much solemnity 
in Henry Vi L’s chapel at Westminster. Crom- 
well, fully sensible of his merit, says Samuel 
Johnson, in liis Life of Admiral Blake,” ordered 
him a pompous funeral ; and people of all parties, 
by their tears, bore testimony to his valour, gene- 
rosity, and public spirit. 

It xvas among some of the mean outrages which 
blotted the triumph of the Restoration that Blake’s 
mouldering remains were, thirteen years after inter- 
ment, removed from their resting-place to another 
in the neighbouring churchyard of St. Margaret. 
But the tale of his achievements has become a 
portion of the history of his country; and it must 
never be forgotten that he was the first English 
admiral who taught our seamen that conteiiipt of 
danger for which they have ever since been 
famous ; and thus he deserves to be regarded 
more than any other as the real founder of 
Britain’s naval glory. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

THE nUNES, BEFORE DUNKIRK, 1658. 


The year 1657 saw a league offensive and defensive 
formed between France and the Commonwealth. 
The Prince of Conde, unable to cope with Turenne 
supported by the Court, had retired to the frontiers 
of Champagne, but the sparks of his revolt were 
still alive, and though the Spaniards had been de- 
feated with bloody slaughter, the prince still main- 
tained the honour of his name amidst the disasters 
of a hopeless cause. 

The negotiation set on foot by the ambassador 
of France in London during 1656, was concluded 
at Paris on the 13th of March, 1657, by a treaty or 
league, importing that England’s successful usurper 
should lend 6,000 men to the French army, in 


furtherance of the schemes of Cardinal Mazarin; 
that Mardyke and Dunkirk should be besieged and 
taken, and wiien taken, delivered to the English. 
For this unwarrantable interferenGe in the affairs of 
France and Spain, Cromwell was to be rewarded 
by the king of the former country meanly and 
ignominiously depriving of protection Charles I L 
and the Duke of York, wffio had sought asylum in 
France, and whom Cromwell strove to pursue with 
rancour and fear from country to country. 

For this Continental expedition Cromwell pre- 
pared 6,000 troops, under the command of the 
Commissary-General, Sir J ohn Reynolds, who in 
former years had besieged Galw^ay, dispersed the 
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Irish at Leitrim, and been latterly chosen one of 
the Council of State. Associated with him in 
authority was Sir Thomas Morgan, who had routed 
Middleton on the banks of Loch Garry. 

On Charles II. being informed of this negotia- 
tion, he sent a trusty messenger to the Archduke 
Leopold, Governor of the Low Countries, to pro- 
pose a league with Spain. In this Charles was 
actuated by two objects : to gain some reputation 
by a treaty with that power, and to be nearer 
England, where he was already beginning to per- 
ceive his presence might soon be necessary. 
Leopold accepted these overtures, believing that if 
the exiled King of Great Britain became attached 
to Spain, he would have influence enough to draw 
into the Spanish ranks those Irish forces which then 
served in France. This was all that Spain could 
expect from a monarch who had nothing to offer 
but the use of his sword. Charles was to reside at 
Bruges, and Spain was to furnish him with 6,000 
men, as soon as he was in possession of some good 
port in England. King Philip settled upon him a 
monthly pension of 6,000 guilders, and another of 
3,000 on his brother the Duke of Gloucester. Soon 
after this Charles prevailed upon Justin Macarthy, 
Lord Muskerry, who commanded the Irish regi- 
ment of the Duke of York and Albany, to desert, 
and, with his whole corps, to join the army of 
Spain. He also found means to cause four regi- 
ments of Irish, Scots, and English to come over by 
single companies and offer him service. At that 
time ail Europe teemed with our exiles. Of the 
Irish alone Cromwell had transported to the Conti- 
nent more than 40,000 men, and these were to 
be found chiefly in the ranks of France and 
Spain. 

By these means the Spanish army was reinforced 
by four splendid Irish regiments, accustomed to all 
the hardships of war in their owm country, and dis- 
ciplined in France under the eye of the great 
Turenne ; and these troops, second to none then 
in the world, were engaged in all the marches, 
sieges, and battles of the years 1656 and 1657. 
The defection of these Irish regiments alarmed their 
new friends the vSpaniards, who exacted from them 
an oath of fidelity. The Duke of York and Lord 
Muskerry were indignant, but, says the author of 
the Military Memoirs of the Irish Nation,” the 
Spaniards ^fconsidered that religion would operate 
as a safeguard where honour — -the paramount law 
of military men— had lost its control. The com- 
mands of Charles may plead some extenuation, 
but can never justify the abandonment of the 
French colours by these Irish regiments.” 

From a letter in “ Ormond’s Memoirs*” it appears 


that the Irish urged Mazarines alliance with Crom- 
well, the persecutor of Catholics, and the destroyer 
of the Irish nation, whose gentry he had massacred 
at home, led into slavery, or driven to beggary 
abroad, as the reason for turning their arms 
against France. 

Reynolds, with the English forces, appeared, in 
September, before Mardyke in Flanders, in con- 
junction with a body of French ; and it was cap- 
tured and taken possession of by the former, in the 
name of England, and in pursuance of the treaty 
with Cromwell, who ordered new fortifications to 
be built, and the old to be repaired, to ensure its 
retention. 

Before these works were finished, Don John of 
Austria, who had determined to destroy them, 
marched out of Dunkirk in the dead of the night 
The Duke of Gloucestefs Irish regiment formed 
part of his infantry. They extinguished their lights 
and matches when they came within range of 
cannon-shot, and advanced, unnoticed, close to 
Mardyke, while King Charles, Don John, and the 
Marquis of Ormond covered their approach with 
their horse and dragoons. 

The garrison and some English frigates in the 
harbour having, however, caught the alarm, a brisk 
and random fire was opened ; but in the confusion 
and darkness of a nocturnal attack, chance, not aim, 
directed the shot, which passed over the heads of 
the infantry. Several of the cavalry were killed and 
wounded, and the Marquis of Ormond had his 
horse shot under him. 

The Irish regiment of Gloucester did all that 
discipline and their native valour could eflect 
Finding the ditch too deep in one place, they at- 
tempted to fill it up ill another, and kept up a heavy 
fire upon the English, until the approach of day 
compelled them to fall back on Dunkirk, with the 
loss of several killed and wounded ; among the 
former was a captain. This regiment was quartered 
in Mont Cassel during the winter, and that of the 
Duke of York at St. Omer, as being contiguous to 
Dunkirk, with the view of throwing them into that 
place if it was attacked Mont Cassel was open 
and defenceless. It was suddenly taken by the 
French, and 400 Irish were compelled to capitulate. 
(“Life of James IL”) 

On the 1 6th of December, Reynolds, the com- 
mander of the English in Mardyke, who had been 
recalled in consequence of some respect shown to 
the Duke of York, when returning home, was cast 
away on the Goodwin Sands, and perished with all 
his company. On this Cromwell sent Sir William 
Lockhart, of Lee, to lead the English troops ; and 
as he was a soldier of great experience, and one of 
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the most remarkable men of the time, great events 
were anticipated 

Lineally descended from the Sir Simon Lockhart 
who bronght back the heart of Bruce from Castile, 
he had been educated in Holland, had served in the 
French army, and afterwards as Lieutenant-Colonel 
of Lord William Hamilton’s regiment in Scotland 
He was knighted by Charles I., after that monarch’s 
surrender to the Scots before Newark, and subse- 
quently served in the campaign of The Unlawful 


and the latter under Sir William Lockhart in 
person. 

Its governor, the Marquis de Lodi, whose innate 
courage impelled him to be a soldier, but whose 
unaffected piety and ardent devotion were better 
suited to the solitude of a cloister, defended the 
town resolutely at the head of only 2,000 infantry 
and 800 horse, and by his valour, vigilance, and 
skill made up for the smallness of his forces, whose 
number, even if doubled, would have been insufii- 



DUNKIRK, FROM THE SE/U 


Engagement/’ when he was taken prisoner at 
Prestbn, He was again in the Scottish army when 
Charles IL arrived in Scotland; but having been 
treated with disrespect by that prince, he told him 
haughtily that ‘‘ no monarch on earth should dare to 
use him so/’ By Charles’s side he fought bravely at 
Worcester, and when all was lost took service under 
the Commonwealth, and became one of Cromwell’s 
judges in Scotland. Oliver, who valued him highly, 
gave him his niece, Kobina Shouster, in marriage, 
and in 1655 he was the ambassador of England in 
France. 

Immediately after his arrival at Mardyke, Dun- 
kirk was invested by a combined French and 
English army ; tlie former under Marshal Turenne, 


dent to man the works. The English ships, 
twenty in number, blockaded the place by sea ; 
while their troops, most of whom were infantry, 
held Mardyke, and Turenne formed lines all rouDci 
to cut off supplies and intercept relief, in the month 
of June, 1658. 

The Spaniards, under Don John of Austria, the 
I Prince of Conde, the Marquis de Garacena, and 
the Duke of York, who, prior to the English 
alliance, had served with much distinction in the 
armies of France, advanced to its support, and 
approached these lines of circumvallation ; and 
Turenne, conMent in his own great talents, and 
sensible from experience that such lines were liable 
to vicissitudes, marched forward to give battle. 
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Don John thus, instead of being the assailant as 
he expected, found himself the assailed. 

His cannon and ammunition had not come up ; 
half his cavalry were scattered foraging; his in- 
fantry, composed of 2,500 Spaniards, 2,000 Irish, 
and 2,000 Walloons, were inferior in number to 
the enemy, and defeat seemed inevitable. Conde 
advised a retreat, but Don John and the Marquis 
insisted on giving the French and English battle. 
Their position on the sandhills, or dunes^ as the 


heavy work this ascent must have proved to them 
in their enormous calf-skin boots. 

The resistance of the Spaniards was not less 
brave than the English attack. Eleven captains 
of the regiment of Boniface, and Slaughter and 
O’Farrel, two Irish officers, were killed before they 
were driven from the sandy dunes, beyond which 
they were fiercely pursued by Lockhart so far that 
he was in danger of being cut off. 

Some squadrons of horse, under tlie Duke of 




MONK ENTERING LONDON. 


former named them, was strong ; their right reached 
the sea, their left was flanked by the canal of 
Fumes, and their centre occupied a line of sandy 
elevations. 

The native Spaniards, supported by 100 Irish 
pikemen and musketeers, were first attacked by 
Lockharfs own regiment of Cromwellian infantry. 

With the steadiness of veterans and the valour of 
Britons, they halted at the foot of the sandhills, 
like Caesar’s men at Fharsalia, to take breath, 
keeping up a deadly fire. They then began the 
ascent with a great shout, and notwithstanding the 
steepness of the hill and the yielding of the sand, 
they reached the summit, after losing their lieu- 
tenant-colonel and several officers and men and 


York, now fell upon the English, whom their allies, 
the French cavalr}’’, failed to support ; and Ludlow 
relates that they were in danger of being entirely 
cut off. This being perceived by Major-General 
Dmmmond, a Scottish officer serving in the English 
army he galloped to the French cavalry, and 
after bitterly reproaching them with treachery and 
negligence, ultimately procured a party to protect 
the advanced column of infantry. 

Succoured thus by Drummond, the English took 
heart anew 5 their advance was resumed, and a 
vast number of the enemy were slain. Charged 
again and again by the Duke of York, their firm 
ranks remained impenetrable ; and thus the Spanish 
[ right wihg sustained an irreparable defeat For his 
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courage oa this occasion, arms of augmentation 
were granted in 167210 Lieutenant-Colonel Fen- 
wick, of MonFs corps, then styled “His Majesty's 
Coldstreamer Regiment” (“ Life of James IL/’ 
1816.} 

“ Many of those that were killed on the enem^y's 
side,” says Ludlow, “ were English and Irish that 
fought under the Duke of York; and as it was 
confessed by all present that the English who 
took part with the French behaved themselves 
with more bravery in the field that day, so it was 
observed that those of the cavalier party who had 
joined with the Spaniards behaved themselves 
worst” 

But it must be borne in mind that our military 
menaorialist was a partisan writer. 

Though hopelessly defeated, the Spanish right 
wing still continued to resist, and the duke states, 
in his “ Memoirs,” that having rallied a few of his 
own English, he called to a Spanish major to follow 
his example, and that it being the custom of the 
Spaniards not to run when others stand, they faced 
about with the most determined resolution, and 
penetrated the English ranks ; but not one soldier 
then asked for quarter or threw down his arms, 
the matter being debated hand to hand with the 
butt-end of the musket. 

The “ History of the Earls of Flanders ” (Corn- 
hill, 1701) states that the assailing force under Don 
John amounted to 30,000 men, v/hich is a mistake ; 
that they assaulted the lines of Turenne in two 
places; that during the battle the Marquis de 
Lodi made a sortie, which was repulsed by Francis, 
the Marquis de Grequi; and that the Marquis 
d'Hoquincourt, Marshal of France, who had joined 
the Spaniards, was mortally wounded Ultimately 
the right wing gave way, and the %)amsh left fared 
no better. 

Colonel Grace, in the centre, seeing the disorder 
on his flanks, marched off his Irish regiment in 
three divisions, and reached the canal of Fumes, 
by which he secured his retreat without the loss of 
a man. The regiment of Charles IL, composed of 
English, and that of the Earl of Bristol, composed 
of Irish, were in the line next to the native 
Spaniards. James, in Ms “Memoirs,” states that the 
English stood firm, although they saw all around 
them broken and routed ; but some of the Irish, 
notwithstanding the example of their officers, dis- 
graced their colours and took to flight The 
king's battalion stood firm. Of Lord Muskerry's, 
the leader is said to have been the only man who 
escaped untouched. 

A French col onel, inspired by generous gallantly, 
rode up to this Irish regiment and offered it quarter, 


which at first the soldiers declined ; but on seeing 
the whole army routed they surrendered, upon con- 
dition of being “ not stripped or delivered to the 
English Cromwellians.” 

The whole of the duke's and Lord Bristol's Irish 
regiments were made prisoners ; but by bribery or 
artifice all contrived in a few days to be under 
their colours again. (Clarke's “ Memoirs of James 
IL”) 

Lord Musketry with twenty men only escaped 
from the field. The Maxquis de Lodi being killed 
in a sally, and Don John being thus defeated by 
Lockhart and Turenne, Dunkirk was surrendered 
on the 24th of June; and Cromwell, like the lion 
in the fable, claimed it as well as Mardyke. Sir 
William Lockhart was made governor, and in this 
capacity, at the head of the English troops, he had 
the hardihood to refuse to open the gates to Charles 
IL, at the death of Cromwell, and even at that 
critical period when the cautious and somewhat 
truculent Monk was scheming to restore the king. 
Though the request to receive Charles in Dunkirk 
was accompanied by the most brilliant promises of 
reward and promotion, his answer was decided: 
“ I have been trusted by the Commonwealth, and 
cannot betray it.” 

Clarendon tells us that at that very time this 
sterling old soldier “refused to accept the great 
offers made to him by the cardinal (Mazarin), 
who had a high esteem of him, and offered to 
make him Marshal of France, with great appoint- 
ments of pensions and emoluments, if he would 
deliver Dunkirk and Mardyke into the hands of 
France; all of which overtures he rejected, so that 
His Majesty (Charles IL) had no place to resort 
preferable to Breda.” 

On tlie Restoration, Lockhart was deprived of 
the government of Dunkirk, which was bestowed 
on Sir William Harley, and he died in 1675. 

Sir Thomas Morgan, who served under him at 
the battle of the Dunes and capture of Dunkirk, 
drew up a detailed account of these affairs, which, 
according to Granger, was printed at London in 
1699, quarto, and was subsequently reprinted 
in the “ Harleian Miscellany ” and the “ Phoenix 
Britannicus.” 

It was remarked by the saints of that tinae that 
the battle of the Dunes was fought on a day which 
was held for a fast in London, so that, as Fleet- 
wood said, “ While we were praying they were 
fighting, and the Lord hath given a signal answer. 
The Lord has not only owned us in our work there, 
but in our waiting upon Him in the way of prayer, 
which is indeed our old experienced and approved 
way in all straits and difficulties/' 
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The son of . Cromwell, whom Cardinal Mazarin 
was wont to designate “the fortunate madman,” 
appeared in the camp at Dunkirk, and was 
received with those honours accorded to princes 
alone. 

Many other places were reduced by the troops 
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under Turenne and Lockhart, tih Spain became 
alarmed at their progress, and sued for a peace, 
to which France was not averse ; but CromwelFs 
glory ended at Dunkirk, and his artful plans and 
soaring ambition were soon after buried in his 
grave. 


CHAPTER LV. 

NAVAL ENGAGEMENT OFF LOWESTOFT, 1 665. 


When General Monk, at the head of 7,000 
veterans designated “the army of Scotland,” 
marched to London and restored the king, never 
had there been such joy seen in England. Flowers 
strewed the roadway before Charles ; old Cavaliers, 
who had won their scars at Edgehill and Naseby, 
and had seen their houses stormed and the tombs 
of their ancestors defaced by CromweH’s troopers, 
shed tears of joy ; while on Blackheath stood the 
army of Monk, grim, sad, and sullen, being con- 
scious that they were no longer wanted — that the 
day of their power had departed. 

Disbanded, all save the regiment of Monk, 
retained to form the Coldstream Guards, these 
veterans of the Civil War quietly settled down to 
their old occupations ; but many of the cobblers 
and draymen who had led them in battle were 
hanged at Tyburn. Speaking ot some of these, 
“ I saw not their execution,” says Evelyn ; “ but 
met their quarters, mangled and cut, and reeking, 
as they were brought from the gallows in baskets 
on the hurdle. Oh, the miraculous providence of 
God I” The Marquis of Argyle, for complicity 
with Cromwell, was executed in Scotland. 

■ Now were raised those forces which formed the 
nucleus of the future British army; but it must 
be borne in mind that England and Scotland had, 
until the union, their own separate establishments, 
the troops of neither being permitted to cross the 
borders. 

In England we find from the “ Mercurius 
Publicus ” that in 1660-61 there were His Majesty's 
Own Life Guard, under Lord Gerard, of Brandon; 
the Duke of York's Life Guard, under Sir Charles 
Barkiay ; and another corps of Life Guards, under 
Monk, now Duke of Albemarle. 

These three were troops of horse. 

There were two regiments of Foot Guards ; one 
being Monk's Coldstreamers, and the Royal 
Regiment of Guards, then at Dunkirk, under Lord 


\Yentworth, in which “the old Earle of Cleveland 
now trailed a pike,” under the orders of his own 
son (Evelyn). After various vicissitudes there, 
this corps returned to England, and eventually 
became that which is now called the First or 
Grenadier Guards. In 1664 it consisted of twenty* 
four companies, or 2,400 men, exclusive of officers, 
and the half of these companies usually did garrison 
duty at Rochester and Dover, The Blues, called 
also, “The Oxford Blues,” from the title of their 
first commander, Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
K.G., were embodied in 1661. 

In Scotland, at the Restoration, there were raised 
similar corps— viz., the Scottish Life Guards, of 
horse, embodied under Viscount Newburgh ; in 
the ranks of this corps many gentlemen, and some 
who had been officers, served as privates. In 
1673, Murray of Newton, a private of this regi- 
ment, fought a duel with Lieutenant Gray, of the 
Midlothian Militia, who maintained that they were 
equal in rank. (“ Lord Fountainhall,” Vol I.) 

The Scottish Foot Guards were restored, under 
the Earl of Linlithgow, then known as Lord 
Livingstone. Each company of this corps had 
then a piper; and in June, 1661, adjutants were 
first appointed to all these corps of guards, prior 
to which their duties had been done by a com- 
missioned sergeant-major. Among the corporals 
appears the name of Sir David Livingstone, Bart. 
(“ Origin, &c., of Scots Fusilier Guards ”). Lin- 
lithgow's regiment, long called the Third, is now 
known as the Scots Fusilier Guards, which first 
entered England in 1713. In 1662 the Scottish 
Parliament made Charles an offer of 2,000 horse 
and 20,000 infantry, armed and furnished with forty 
days' provision, to march wherever he required them, 
against foreign invasion or domestic insurrection. 

In the spring of 1661 Charles brought over 
from France the Scottish regiment of Douglas, 
now known as the Royal Scots (of old the ist), 
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mginaily raised in the time of James VI. of 
Scotland, and its services were soon required in 
the suppression of those fanatics known as the 
“ Milienarians or ‘‘Fifth-Monarchy Men/^ The 
Queen's Regiment, also known as the 2nd Foot, was 
raised in 1661; and the 3rd, or Old BulFs, placed 
on the establishment four years subsequently, 
were so named from their accoutrements being of 
buff leather. Other corps were raised from time 
to time as their services were required. 

With the date of the Restoration, the history of 
the British army becomes in point of fact the 
history of all the contests in which the British 
nation has since that period been engaged. Each 
successive reign, moreover, added something to its 
numbers and efficiency; as each successive war 
brought with it some striking improvement in the 
mode of arming, drilling, and moving the men. 

Under Charles IL the cost of clothing the 
private soldiers was as follows : — Infantry, per 
man, 13s. ; dragoons, los. ; horse, ^^9. 

The Royal Scots Fusiliers, formerly the 21st 
Foot, raised in 167S, and so called from being 
armed with the fusil, invented in France, was the 
first corps which bore that weapon in England. 

During the reign of Charles the hand grenade 
came into permanent use, and the bayonet was 
invented at Bayonne, whence its name. It was 
sometimes three-edged, but was usually flat like a 
dagger, and was stuck into the muzzle of the 
musket for close quarters. Bandoleers still lin- 
gered in use ; but cartridge-boxes of tin, on the 
principle of the old “patron" of Elizabeth's time, 
were strongly recommended by Lord Orrery. 

At the Restoration, the tonnage of the royal 
navy was only 62,594 tons. In the month of 
August, 1678, it consisted of eighty-three sail, 
manned by 18,323 seamen. These were actually 
on service in that year, besides a number of hired 
armed vessels. Eleven large vessels had been 
launched, and nineteen were on the stocks, the 
whole making the navy amount to 113 sail, classed 
in six rates. 

The names borne by many of the ships under 
Cromwell were now altered. The Nasehy became 
the Charles ; Speaker became the Mary ; the 
Dunbar was called the Henry j the Lambert the 
Henrietta; and so forth (see Pepys’ “Diary"). 

In 1662 a judge-advocate was first appointed to 
the fleet ; in the following year servants were first 
allowed to the officers; and in 1664 a surgeon- 
general was first appointed. 

Five years after his restoration, Charles plunged 
into a naval war with Holland, for no cause that 
can be assigned, save that he wished to command 


the supplies voted for the purpose. This Dutch 
war, as we shall show, opened well, but closed 
ignobly. 

On the 4th of March, 1 665, it was proclaimed 
by sound of trumpet, at the Exchange in London ; 
and the Duke of York (afterwards James IL), as 
Lord High Admiral of England, assumed com- 
mand of the fleet about the latter end of the 
month. “ Great preparations for his speedy return 
to sea," says Pepys, under date the 6th. “ I saw 
him try on his buff-coat and Kat-piece, covered 
with black velvet It troubles me more to think 
of his venture than of anything else in the whole 
waxr.” 

The preparations of England were clouded by a 
bad omen. On the very day the duke was trying 
on his buff coat, H.M.S. London, mounted with 
eighty guns, all brass, blew up near the buoy at the 
Nore; 300 of her crew were drowned, and Mr. 
Pepys went to 'Change with this news, where it 
“was taken very much to heart." 

The royal duke, wisely despising the narrow 
prejudices of rank and party, now called around 
him the seamen and officers who had fought and 
conquered in all the naval battles of the Republic ; 
and with them under his orders his armament in- 
sulted the coast of Holland, and rode triumphant 
in the German Ocean. 

His fleet consisted of 109 ships of war, or other 
armed vessels, with twenty-eight fire-ships and 
ketches. These had on board 21,000 seamen and 
soldiers, acting as marines. The latter consisted 
chiefly of the Foot Guards — the Coldstreamers — 
500 of whom were supplied with matchlocks and 
collars of bandoleers from the Tower, on the 24th 
of February, 1665, A new corps, called the 
admiral's, was on this occasion raised, and probably 
laid the foundation of the marine regiments of later 
times. The fleet did not sail till the month of 
May, Many young gentlemen and nobles of the 
highest rank served on board as simple volunteers. 
Among others was young Lord Buckhurst, the 
future Earl of Dorset, like his companions Sedley 
and Rochester, one of the wildest gallants of the 
age, and who, on the fleet putting to sea, composed 
the celebrated song, “To All you Ladies now on 
Land." • 

The duke was on board the Moyal Charles, 
which, as a flagship, was allowed to have three lieu- 
tenants, four master’s mates (each to have the pay 
of the master of a third-rate), and thirty midship- 
men. (Schomberg.) 

The English fleet was at sea before the Dutch, 
and thus excited great consternation in Holland, 
' where the most active preparations were being 
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made, and where the States-General offered a 
reward of 50,000 florins for the capture or destruc- 
tion of an English admiral ; 30,000 for that of a 
vice-admiral ; 20,000 for that of any other flag- 
ship; and 10,000. for any vessel above forty guns. 

Bruce on Military Law/^ 1 7 1 7.) 

Near the Texel the duke continued cruising for 
fifteen days, to prevent the Dutch fleet coming 
out and effecting a junction with that of Zealand ; 
and while thus occupied, he captured many home- 
ward hound vessels, whose crews were totally igno- 
rant that war had been declared. 

, Failing to draw out the grand fleet of the Dutch, 
and encountering a violent storm, he sailed from 
the mouth of the Texel, in hope of falling upon 
De Ruyter, who was returning to Holland; but 
provisions becoming short, he was obliged to bear 
up for the coast of England. 

Availing himself of this movement, the Dutch 
admiral, Baron Opdam de Wassenaer, came forth 
with the united fleet, in seven squadrons, thus: — 

1. Baron Opdam's, fourteen ships, two fire-ships; 

2. Vice-Admiral Evertzen's, fourteen ships, one 
fire-ship ; 3. Vice-Admiral Cortenaeds, fourteen 
ships, one fire-ship ; 4. Stillingaurt's, fourteen ships, 
one fire-ship ; 5, Captain Van Tromp's, sixteen 
ships, two fire-ships ; 6. Captain Evertzen’s, four- 
teen ships, one fire-ship ; 7. Scheanfs, sixteen 
ships, two fire-ships; making a total of 102 ships, 
ten fire-ships, with seven yachts. In this fleet 
were 4,869 guns and 22,000 mem 

Baron Opdam was soon over the Dogger Bank, 
that extensive ridge of sand which extends from 
within sixty miles of Jutland, nearly to Scarborough, 
in Yorkshire. Thence he detached a squadron to 
capture the English Hamburg fleet of nine mer- 
chant ships, which, together with their convoy, 
a 34-gun ship, fell into the enemy’s hands. 

Incensed by these tidings, the duke put to sea 
from Southwold Bay on the ist of June, resolved 
to bring the Dutch to action. His fleet was 
divided into three squadrons. 

That under ’ the Red Flag' he led in person, 
fissisted by Sir William Pen (or Penne), a native of 
Bristol, and Sir John Lawson. The former had 
been a captain at the age of twenty one, and rear- 
admiral in Ireland at twenty-three, and general in 
the first Dutch war at thirty-two. He belonged to 
the ancient family of the Pens of Pen Lodge, Wilt- 
shire. 

The second, or White Squadron, was led by 
Prince Rupert, assisted by his favourite officers, 
Captain Minnes and Captain Robert Sampson. ' 

The third, or Blue Squadron, was under Edward, 
Earl of Sand’^vich, K.G., who, as Admiral Montague, 


had the honour of bringing the fleet to submit 
to Charles II, and to convoy him home, after 
Monk’s march out of Scotland. He was assisted 
by Sir George Ayscue, Knight, and Captain, after- 
wards Sir Roger, Cuttance. 

The duke sighted the Dutch fleet not far from 
Harwich ; but the wind being southerly, and 
next morning blowing fresh from the south-west, 
they bore away towards the mouth of the Maas, 
whence Baron Opdam sent an express to the States- 
General, informing them that he did not conceive 
it wise to attack the English while they had the 
wind with them. But their High Mightinesses 
were by no means satisfied with this excuse, and 
ordered him to fight ^Tet the wind be as it would, 
on peril of losing his head.” 

Opdam, at a Council of War which he had 
assembled, finding that all the officers present were 
of his opinion, said, I entirely agree with you, but 
here are my orders, and to-morrow shall see my 
head bound with laurel or with cypress.” 

He then gave orders to weigh and put to sea, 
and after sailing all night, came up with the Duke 
off Lowestoft on the morning of the 3rd of June. 
Brandt, in his Life of De Ruyter,” says the meet- 
ing took place about ten leagues north-east by 
north of L’Aystoff.” Basnage has it about eight 
leagues. Any way, the battle must have been 
witnessed by the people on the coast of Suffolk. 

The guns of the leading ships opened upon each 
other at three in the morning, while the sun was 
below the horizon, and there was but a faint light 
upon the sea. 

The Duke of York had the weather-gage; but as 
both fleets charged through each other several 
times with fury and intrepidity, pouring in their 
broadsides, this advantage was sometimes lost, 
which Basnage deems was a mistake on the part 
of the English, who should have quietly awaited 
the attack of the enemy. 

Hence, urn til one o’clock in the day, there was 
no apparent advantage won on either side. At 
that hour the Earl of Sandwich, with the Blue 
Squadron, broke into the centre of the Dutch fleet, 
and thus completely separated it into two parts, 
which, by putting the whole into confusion, was 
the first step towards victory. 

The puke of York, in the meantime, laid his 
ship, the Charles, 80 guns, alongside that 

of Baron Opdam, the Endracht, 84 guns. The 
engagement with cannon and musketry, round and 
cross-bar shot, was close and deadly, and many times 
the duke, who— whatever the detractors of future 
years asserted — ^was undoubtedly a brave man, was 
many times in great peril. The Earl of Falmouth, 
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Lord Muskerry^ Boyle, son of the 

Earl of Burlihgton, were all three killed by his 
side, by one chain-shot. They were so near his 
Grace, that he was sprinkled with their blood and 
brains ; and the Dutch writers say the prince 
himself was wounded in the hand by a splinter of 
Mr. Boyle’s head " (Lediard). Pepys says that 
Boyle’s head struck down the duke. They also 
assert that the crew of Opdam had succeeded in 
cutting a passage on board of the £0^0/ Charles^ ; 


The explosion of His ship caused the greatest 
confusion and consternation in the fleet Three 
others of his largest ships, the Coeverden^ JiO guns, 
the Prince Maurice of Nassau^ 50 guns, and two 
others of 40 guns, fell foul of each other in suc- 
cession, and suffered the same fate. 

The Orange of Zealand^ a 75-gun ship, with 400 
men, having been disabled by the Mary^ com- 
manded by Captain Smith, took Are, and every 
man on board perished in the flames or in the sea. 



FIREWORKS, FROM GUNS AND BOWS. (MIDDEE OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.) 


out of which they were driven by the Duke and his 
seamen. Amid the heat of this affair, the ship of 
the Dutch admiral suddenly blew up. With her 
there perished more than 500 men, a great number 
of whom were volunteers, and members of the best 
families in Holland. Only five men v/ere saved. 

The Dutch say that Captain (afterwards Sir 
Jeremiah) Smith, perceiving that the Duke of York 
was imperilled by the boarders of Baron Opdam, 
crept alongside, and contrived to fire his magazine ; 
but it was more probably supposed to be the result 
of revenge by a black seaman whom the baron 
had punished. The ^fHistory of Holland " says it 
was the act of an English gunner who served on 
board. 


■ Captain Smith then ran his ship between Royal 
Charles and the Urania^ commanded by Captain 
Seaton, a Scotchman in the Dutch service, who 
had sworn to board the English admiral. She 
was a 76-gun ship, with 400 men. Smith killed 
Seaton and more than 200 of his men, and took 
the ship, in the struggle losing ninety-mne men 
and all his officers, save himself and one lieutenant. 
His master lost a leg. (Pepys.) 

By four in the afternoon, Admiral Stillingaurt 
and Egbert Cortenaer, vice-admiral of the Maese, 
were lying dead on their decks, the former cut in 
two by a cannon-ball, and the latter by a dreadful 
wound in the thighs and their ships bore out of the 
action without striking their flags, which drew many 
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after them, and thus added, if possible, to the con- 
fusion of the Dutch fieet. 

The author of Van Tromp's /^Life’^ says that 
before the Orange was destroyed by the Marjy her 
captain had boarded the Montagmy and with his 
own hands had pulled down the English flag, 
replacing it by that of the Prince of Zealand, which 
was kept flying for an hour, till the Montague was 
retaken by Royal James ^ in which the Earls 
of Marlborough and Portland were killed. The 
captain of the Orange was saved only to die of his 
wounds, J ames Lee, Earl of Marlborough, was the 
officer sent in i6d i to take possession of Bombay. 

The whole Dutch fleet seemed now to be one 
blaze of fire, “ and the cries of so many miserable 
wretches, perishing either by fire or water, seemed 
more dreadful than the noise of the cannon. The 
English gave their vanquished enemy all the assist- 
ance they could, while with continued fury they 
assailed the rest” 

Van Tromp still held out bravely, surrounded by 
a flaming and sinking fleet, and, with not more 
than thirty ships, continued the battle till eight in 
the evening, with all the dogged courage of a true 
Hollander, when he was forced to give way, and, 
with night descending on a wreck-strewn sea, to 
leave the English masters of it 

As usual, the details of the losses on each side 
are very conflicting. 

On the side of the English, only one ship was 
lost^ the Chanty y 40 guns, which was captured 
early in the engagement by a Dutchman of 60 
guns, after being hotly attacked by Van Tromp, 
and Captains Hiddes and Swart, and having half 
her men killed. In the English fleet, the killed 
amounted to only 250. Among those most re- 
gretted were Vice-Admirals Sampson and Sir John 
Lawson ; and Captains the Earls of Portland and 
Marlborough j the wounded were 3 50. Of the 
Dutch fleet there were taken eighteen sail, and 
fourteen were set on fire and sunk ; 2,063 prisoners 
were taken, of these sixteen were captains, who i 
were all brought to Colchester \ and more than 4, 000 
of all ranks perished in the engagement. (Echard.) 

It was the general opinion that, had the English 
pursued Van Tromp, whose ships fled towards the 
Vlie, the Maas, and Texel, wnth sufficient vigour, 
the last remains of the Dutch navy would iiave 
been taken and destroyed. The duke did not see 
this at the time, and stood in for the coast of 
England. He landed, and rode post toAVhitehall, 
where he was congratulated in honour of the 
victory \ but, glorious though it was, the king and 
council did not think it proper to expose him to 
the dangers of a second engagement 


Strangely enough, the Dutch asserted that the 
victory lay with them, and all the dunes about 
Dunkirk were blazing with bonfires in honour of 
it ; but the States-General, to convince the pepple, 
who were greatly agitated and incensed in some 
parts of Holland, that the cause of defeat lay with 
their own officers, four of them were publicly and 
barbarously shot at the Helder; four were ordered 
to have their swords broken over their heads by 
the common hangman ; the master of Vice-Admiral 
Cortenaeris ship was ordered to stand upon a scaf- 
fold with a halter about his neck while the others 
were executed, after which he was banished. Two 
others were degraded, and rendered incapable of 
serving the States-General more, while Admiral 
Evertzen was nearly assassinated by the inhabi- 
tants of Brielle. His brother admiral of the same 
name had been taken prisoner; and Pepys relates 
that when he was brought before the Duke of 
York, and it was remarked that a shot had passed 
through his hat, he exclaimed, in bitterness of heart, 
that he wished it had passed through his head ! 

That this great battle was fought near Lowestoft, 
is evident fiom the following remark by the same 
diarist Captain Grove, the duke told us this 
day, hath done the basest thing at Lowestoft, in 
hearing of the guns, and could not (as others) be 
got out, but staid there, for which he will be tried ; 
and is reckoned a prating coxcomb, and of no 
courage.” 

With regard to the non-pursuit of the Dutch 
after the victory, the duke, afterwards King James, 
in his own memoirs, gives an account of the affair 
different from that which we meet with in any 
other historian. He relates that while he was 
asleep, Brounker, a gentleman of his bedchamber, 
went to Sir John Harman, captain of his ship, with 
orders to slacken sail Sir John remonstrated, 
but obeyed. After some time, perceiving that his 
doing so was producing confusion in the fleet, he 
hoisted out the canvas and made sail as before; 
so that the duke, when soon after he appeared on 
the quarter-deck, and found all apparently as when 
he had left it, knew nothing of what had passed 
during his repose. It was long after that he heard 
of the circumstance incidentally, and he then in- 
tended to have brought Brounker before a court- 
martial; but just about that time the House of 
Commons took up the question, and impeached 
him, which made it impossible for the duke to 
do more than dismiss him from his household. 
Brounker, when before the house, dared not pre- 
tend that he had received any such order from the 
duke as that which he had delivered to Sir John 
Harman. 
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The latter officer, aftenvards an admiral, 
commanded in the West Indies, where he defeated 
and destroyed in 1667 an allied French and 
Dutch fleet superior to his own, and burnt the 
admiral's ship of the former. 

Though the duke had brought the fleet to the 
Nore, he did not leave the sea open to the Dutch, 
to observe whose motions he dispatched the 
Diamond^ Captain John Golding, and the Yarmouth^ 
Captain Aylifle. These frigates happened to fall 
in with two direction ships, as the Dutch named 
them, each of 48 guns. One was commanded by 
a master, the other by Cornelius Evertzen the 
younger, and the four ships at once engaged. At 
the first broadside Golding was slain; but his 
lieutenant, Davis, managed the conflict so well, in 
concert with the captain of the Yarmouth^ that 
both the enemies’ ships were taken and brought 
into port King James's Memoirs/') 

/‘26th April,” Evelyn writes, presented 


young Captain Evertzen (eldest son of Cornelius, 
Vice-admiral of Zealand, and nephew of John, now 
admiral, a most valiant person) to His Majesty in 
his bedchamber. The king gave him his hand to 
kisse, and restored Mm his liberty.” 

Charles did more, for he gave him his passport 
and fifty broad pieces of gold. 

In honour of the battle off Lowestoft, a medal 
was struck, having on its obverse side a fine 
profile of the duke, with the legend, '^acobvs. 
Dux Ebor et Alban, Dom Magn. Admiralis 
Anglise,” &c. 

On the reverse was a view of the battle, in 
which the Royal was finely depicted, with 

the royal standard flying at her mainmast head, a 
flag with an anchor at the fore, the union on hex 
jack-staff and also at her mizen-top, and St, 
George’s cross at the stern. Around the medal 
was the proud inscription, Nec minor in terris, 
3 Jvnii, 1665/' 


CHAPTER LVI. 


THE FOUR days’ BATTLE OFF DUNKIRK, l666. 


In this year the command of the fleet was 
entrusted to Prince Rupert and the Duke of 
Albemarle, 

At the pressing instance of the States-General, 
and to keep up the quarrel between two great 
maritime powers, to the end that both might be 
weakened, the King of France declared war 
against Britain on the 19th of January, and fitted 
out a fleet of thirty-six sail, besides galleys and 
fire-ships, under the Due de Beaufort, his admiral, 
to leave Toulon and enter the Channel. 

Of these galleys we have a description in the 
diary of Evelyn. 

They were rowed by slaves, whose action the 
captain could command by a nod and a whistle. 
‘‘The spectacle was new to me,” Evelyn adds, 
“ and most strange, to see so many hundreds 
of miserably naked persons, having their heads 
shaven close, and having only high red bonnets, 
a payre of coarse canvas drawers, their whole back 
and leggs naked, doubly chained about their 
middle and leggs in couples, and made fast to 
their seates, and all commanded in a trice, by an 
imperious and cruel! seaman. One Turke he 
much favoured, who waited on him in his cabin, 


but with no other dress than the rest, and a chayne 
locked about his leg, but not coupled.” 

These galleys were frequently beautifully carved 
and gilded; and the diarist tells us that when 
they began to move, the bending of the slaves at 
their sweeps, “and the noyse of their chaines, with 
the roaring of the beaten waters, had something 
strange and fearfull to one unaccustomed to it” 

Holland had now a formidable ally. In the 
lapse of a few years Louis XIV. had . replenished 
his treasury, created a naval force, augmented his 
army, and appointed magazines for military stores. 
Colbertand Louvois, the former equal to Sully as a 
financier, were his ministers; Condd and Turenne, 
both in the prime of life, were his generals; so 
France at that time had just reason to be proud of 
herself. 

When Beaufort sailed for the Channel, the 
Dutch fleet under De Ruyter, Evertzen, and Van 
Tromp, to the number of seventy-six sail, was at 
sea when the duke was supposed to be entering 
the Channel— we say supposed, because, for many 
unaccountable reasons, he did not come to Belle- 
isle-en-Mer, where he was to join the Dutch, till 
the end of September. 
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The English fleet under E-upeit and Albemarle j 
did not exceed seventy-fonr sail when it came to 
anchor in the Downs on the 29th of May. 

Among the troops embarked on board the fleet 
were 300 pien of the Guards, who marched from 
London on the 2 8th of March . Albemarle, who, 
froin his successes under the Protector, somewhat 
underrated . the Dutch, proposed to detach Prince 
Rupert with twenty sail — the whole of the White 
Squadron— to the isle of Wight, to oppose the Due 
de ' Beaufort Sir George Ayscue, who was well 
acquainted with the skill and valour of De Ruyter 
and Van Tromp, protested against the temerity of 
the resolution to weaken the strength of the fleet; 
but the superior authority of Albemarle prevailed, 
and the remainder of the fleet set sail to give battle 
to the Dutch, of whom they came in sight off 
Dunkirk on the ist of June. 

The enemy cut their hempen cables at once, in 
their eagerness to engage, and the battle that 
ensued is one of the most memorable that has yet 
been recorded in history, whether we consider the 
length of its duration, four successive days, or the 
desperate courage with which both sides main- 
tained it. 

By the most heroic valour, the Duke of Albe- 
marle made every atonement for the rashness of 
the attempt; and no youth, not even the fiery 
yud headlong Rubert, could have exerted himself 
more than did this old soldier of the Common- 
wealth, who had now attained the highest honours 
that can accrue to a subject, and was then in the 
decline of life. 

By eleven o’clock on the morning of the 2nd of 
June, it was known by a dispatch from Albemarle 
that a battle had begun, and orders were given to 
dispatch at once 200 more soldiers to the fleet. 

Down to Blackwall,” says Pepys, “ and there saw 
the soldiers — ^who were by this time getting most 
of them drunk— shipped off. But, Lord! to see 
how the poor fellows kissed their wives and sweet- 
hearts in that simple manner at their going off, 
and shouted, and let off their guns, was strange 
sport.” 

And all the 3rd and 4th the din of cannon was 
heard in the air at London, as both Pepys and 
Evelyn tell; but a letter from the Governor of 
Dover Castle ass^ted that what was taken for 
cannon was only thunder. 

Favoured by the same wind which bore Prince 
Rupert to the Isle of Wight, to look for a foe who 
never appeared, the whole Dutch fleet, as we have 
said, now stood confidently towards the uselessly 
diminished armament of the Duke of Albemarle, 
^en amounting to between fifty and sixty sail ; and 


the wind was blowing so keenly from the south- 
west that his fleet careened so much as to render 
the lower tier of guns useless. 

De Ruyter had under his orders an armament 
carrying 4,716 guns and 22,000 men. He led 
in person the squadron of the Maas. That 
of North Holland and Friesland was led by 
Evertzen, and that of Zealand by the younger 
Van Tromp. Notwithstanding his great supe- 
riority in strength, De Ruyter, in a letter to the 
States-General, confesses that, in the battle which 
ensued, and which lasted so many days, the 
English were always the assailants, and that it was 
they who began the action ^^by attacking the 
Dutch as' they lay at anchor, between Dunkirk 
and the North Foreland, and with such im- 
petuosity that they were obliged to cut their 
cables to put themselves in a posture to receive 
them.” 

The battle ^ was begun by Vice-Admiral Sir 
William Berkeley, who, when leading the van, 
carried his ship, the Swiftsure^ into the thickest 
j of the enemy, who attacked her on all sides. 
Being a second-rate, she was ere long compelled 
to strike, and, with two others, was taken by the 
Dutch boarders, who found Sir William lying dead 
in his cabin and covered with blood. He lay on 
the table, with a musket-ball in his throat. As 
ship after ship engaged, the Dutch directed their 
fire chiefly at the sails and rigging of the English, 
seeking to disable them, and as they made plenti- 
ful use of cross-bar and chain shot, they were found 
very destructive. The English had the advantage 
of the wind, but we are told that it increased so 
much during the action, that they could make 
no steady use of their matchlocks ; but this con- 
tingency must also have affected the Dutch, 

De Ruyter obtained an opportunity for tacking 
with advantage, while the English cannon made 
the most dreadful havoc among the squadron of 
Van Tromp, whose o-wn ship was so shattered, as 
well as that of Vice-Admiral Van Neez, that he 
was compelled to shift his flag on board another, 
commanded by Jacob Swartz. De Ruyter, upon 
coming to his assistance, soon shared the same 
fate, his ship being almost beaten to pieces ; while 
that of Count Tralow was blown up with nearly 
all on board, the shattered remains of men and 
blazing splinters falling in a shower upon the con- 
tending ships. 

The Prince of Monaco, the Count de Guiche, 
and a few others contrived to get overboard in 
time to reach in safety the ship of Captain VaA 
Gueldre. Struggling against the wind and the 
enemy, Van Tromp behaved with the most un- 
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paralleled braveiy ; and the History of the United 
Provinces asserts that he sank one English ship 
0f fifty guns, another of seventy, and burned three 
otha« of seventy guns each, which is probably an 
exaggeration, though this account is followed by 
Rapin, who was always favourable to the Hol- 
landers. The greatest loss the Dutch sustained 
he asserts to have been the death of Vice-Admiral 
Evertzen, who was slain by a cannon-ball Prior 
to this event his squadron had surrounded the 
and the Henry ^ commanded by Sir John 
Harman, whose intrepid conduct is worthy of 
record. The Essexy a third-rate, was taken; the 
Henry y’htmg assailed on both sides and raked fore 
and aft, Admiral Evertzen hailed her through his 
trumpet, and offered quarter. 

No, sir,” replied Sir John Harman ; it is not 
come to that yet” 

Evertzen fell by the next broadside, and in the 
confusion consequent to this occurrence the Henry 
fought her way off. Three fire-ships were then 
sent to bum her. One of these grappled her on 
the starboard quarter ; but the smoke was so thick 
that her crew could not draw the grappling irons, 
when they were hooked, until the flames burst I 
forth, when her boatswain resolutely leaped on | 
board, disentangled the iron, cast off the fire-ship, ! 
and regained his own. 

Scarcely was this courageous act effected when 
she was grappled on the port -side by another fire- 
ship; her sails and rigging took flame ; destruction 
seemed inevitable, and as some of her crew pre- 
pared to jump into the sea. Sir John Harman 
drew his sword, and threatened to kill the first 
man who attempted to quit the ship. 

This stem energy restored order ; the fire-ship 
was cast off ; the flames were extinguished, and Sir 
John Harman, though his leg was broken by a; 
shot, says one account^ — ^by a burning yard, that 
fell from aloft, says another— continued on deck 
giving his orders, by which the third fire-ship was 
sunk and sail made on the ship. Crippled though 
she was, he got her into Harwich, where she was 
repaired in sufficient time to share in the subse- i 
quent actions. 

Be Witt, the original inventor of chain-shot, was 
on board the Dutch fleet, which now lost another 
great officer in Vice-Admiral Stackhoven. John 
Campbell, in his Lives of the Admirals,” 1742-44, 
asserts that the battle of the ist of June, 1666, 

was the most terrible fought in this war. It was 
by no means easy to say who were the victors 
^pon the whole, or what was the los^ of the 

vanquished.” 

The loss of the English was computed at sixteen ^ 


HARMAN. 

men-of-war, of which ten were sunk and six taken ; 
the loss of the Dutch was fifteen ships. The 
London Gazette of the 7 th of June, 1666, states that 
the Duke of Albemarle had all his tackle taken 
off by chain-shot, and his breeches to his skin were 
shot off” 

Campbell states that he ^‘was much blamed for 
his mshness and great contempt of the Dutch ; but 
he thought that fighting was, almost on any terms, 
preferable to running away in a nation who pretend 
to the dominion of the sea.” 

Darkness alone parted the combatants, and the 
whole night was spent in repairing and refitting. 

By daybreak on the morning of the 2nd of June 
the cannonading was resumed; but previous to this 
a council of war had been held, by candlelight, 
on board the head-quarter ship, wherein the Duke 
of Albemarle delivered this opinion : — 

*‘That if we had dreaded the number of the 
enemy yesterday we should have fled; but though 
we are inferior to them in ships, we are in all things 
else superior. Force gives them courage. Let 
us, if we need it, borrow resolution from what we 
have formerly performed. Let the enemy feel 
that though our fleet be divided (referring to the 
absence of the White Squadron), our spirit is entire. 
At the worst, it will be more honourable to die 
bmvely here on our own element than be made 
spectacles to the Dutch. To be overcome is the 
fortune of war; but to fly is the fashion of 
cowards. So let us teach the world that English- 
men would rather be acquainted with death than 
fear ! ” 

These noble words elicited a burst of applause ; 
every captain repaired to his ship, and the action 
was at once renewed with, if possible, increased 
fury, a few hours’ pause only occurring by the inter- 
vention of a calm, till about noon, when a breeze 
sprang up. 

Van Tromp, before the wind, rashly bore into 
the midst of the English fleet, and being raked on 
all sides, had a narrow escape, and had once more, 
as on the preceding day, to shift his flag. Admiral 
Vander Hulst, who bore up to his assistance, was 
killed by a musket-shot ; and had not De Ruyter, 
with sixteen newly-arrived ships, borne in to his 
assistance, the great Van Tromp had been then 
taken or sunk. He and De Ruyter, though rivals 
in glory, and enemies from faction, exerted them- 
selves in emulation of each other; but by this 
reinforcement of the Dutch, Albemarle found him- 
self overmatched, and their historians state that 
three of his ships were burned by their own crews 
and abandoned. Hard pressed now, he bore in 
for the coast of England* With sixteen of his 
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loo guns, under Sir George Ay scue, Admiral of 
the 'White, was stranded on the shoals near the 
Galloper sandbank, where she was surrounded by 
the Dutch and set on fire, Sir George and all her 
crew being taken prisoners. 


least shattered ships he covered this retreat, 
kept the enemy in check, and made a running 
fight of it 

The Dutch continued to follow, but at such a 
distance that the firing gradually ceased, till the 
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This capture of an English admiral caused great 
exultation among the Dutch, notes Captain Schom- 
berg in his “Naval Chronology;^^ and this event 
has been assigned by some sea offiGers as a reason 
why the English do not hoist the red hag at the 
main. Ayscue was Admiral of the White; the 
distinguishing flag of a Eed squadron has ever 
been the Union, or flag of the Lord High Admiral; 
and Sir George, on his return to England, was set 


afternoon, when just as they were coming within 
range again, a fleet of twenty-five sail was dis- 
covered to the southward, crowding all sail towards 
them ; and with hearty cheers that rang over the 
sea the retreating English hailed the succouring 
White Squadron under Prince Rupert 
Albemarle now instantly hauled to the wind, the 
more readily and speedily to effect a junction. 
In performing this manoeuvre the Moyal Frinci^ 
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aside, for in those days error and misfortune were 
crimes. Pepys says he was '' carried up and down 
the Hague for the people to see; and that Sir William 
Berkeley's body was shown in a sugar chest, with 
his flag set up beside him." 

Nightfall of the 3rd saw the Dutch fleet in 
triumph surrounding the flaming Prince Royal; 
but on the morning of the 4th, Albemarle and 
Rupert, now united, stood towards them, with all 
their sails set, the trumpets sounding and drums 


wrecked aloft and sliattered below that they had 
to be towed out of the engagement The jDom Van 
Utrechi stmck her flag to the Duke of Albemarle, 
but was afterwards relieved. 

Severa! of the English vessels were terribly cut 
up, and fell into the hands of the enemy. Rear- 
Admiral Sir William Minnes having received, like 
Sir William Berkeley, a musket-shot in his tlmoat, 
could not be persuaded to have it dressed or to 
leave the deck, but held his Angers to the wound 
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beating in every ship, the seamen waving in de- 
fiance their hats and the officers their plumed 
•beavers.,; ' 

With equal valour, and on more equal terms, 
the fight began once again ; and after a long 
cannonading the fleets came to closer quarters, and 
then the roar of matchlocks and pistols began. 
On this morning the Dutch fleet mustered eighty- 
eight fighting ships, nineteen fire-ships, and ten 
yachts. 

Both parties were anxious to end this most pro- 
tracted battle, and fought with incredible ardour. 
The ship of the Dutch Captain UytenhofF was set 
on fire, and burned to the water's edge ; those of 
Van Tromp and Sweers were quite disabled, and so 
28 


to stop the blood for more than half an hour, till 
another rausket-ball struck him in the neck, and, 
falling, he expired at his post (“la Vie de Michel 
de Ruyter "). 

The action continued till seven in the evening, 
when, fortunately for the survivors, the intervention 
of a dense fog put an end to it ; the Dutch put ofi 
to sea, and the English ships crept into their own 
harbours. It is impossible to say if victory lay 
with either, yet both claimed it. A day of thanks^ 
giving was appointed in London, where bonfires 
were lighted and great rejoicings made. 

Echard states that the English lost only nine 
men-of-war, and the Dutch fifteen, with twenty-one 
captains and above 5,000 seamen killed. The 
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butch say the English lost during this four days’ 
combat twenty-three large men-of-war, besides many 
others, with 6,000 men killed, and 2,600 taken pri- 
soners by the Dutch, who lost not above six capital 
ships, with about 2,300 men, among whom were 
Evertzen, Admiral of Zealand (killed by a cannon- 
ball), Vander Hulst, Vice-Admiral of Amsterdam, 
and Stackhoven, Rear-Admiral of West Friesland.” 

Sir Christopher Mings and Sir William Clarke 
were mortally wounded, and Captain John Coppin, 
of the A-?*. Georgiy with Captains Bacon, Tearne, 
Wood, Whitty, and Mootham, were among the 
killed. Mings was an old Cromwellian officer, 
whose father was still a cobbler, and whose mother 
was the daughter of a hoyman. 

That the Duke of Albemarle was defeated, or 
that the result was equal to a reverse, we cannot 
doubt, to judge from the gloomy tone which we find 
adopted by Evelyn and Pepys in their Diaries at 
this time. 

The former notes, under date 17th of June: “I 
returned to Chatham, having layne but one night in 
the Royal Charles; we had a tempestuous sea. I 
went on shore at Sheerness, where they are building 
an arsenal for the fleete and designing a royal fort, 
with a receptacle for greate ships to ride at anchor ; 
but here I beheld the sad spectacle, more than 
halfe that gallant bulwark of the kingdom miserably 
shattered, scarcely a vessell intire ; but appearing 


rather so many wrecks and hulls, so cmelly had the 
Dutch mangled us. The losse of the that 

gallant vessel, had been a loss to be universally 
deplofd, none knowing for what reason we first 
engag’d in this ungrateful warr; we lost besides 
nine or ten more, and neer 600 men slaine and 
1,100 wounded, 2,000 prisoners ; to balance which, 
perhaps, we might destroy eighteen or twenty ot 
the enemies’ ships and 700 or 800 poore men. 

18th.— Weary of this sad sight, I returned 
home.” 

We must conclude that Evelyn’s estimate of the 
casualties was probably the most correct, as in 
1664 he was appointed one of the commissioners 
for the care of the sick and wounded in the Dutch 
War, and was continued in the same office during 
the second war with that country. 

Concerning this four days’ battle, the Grand 
Pensionary of Holland, John de Witt, remarked to 
Sir William Temple — 

'‘If the English were beaten, their defeat did them 
more honour than all their former victories. Our 
own fleet could never have been brought on after 
the first day’s fight, and I believe that none but 
theirs could; and all the Dutch had discovered 
was, that Englishmen might be killed and English 
ships be burned, but that English courage was in- 
vincible ’’(Temple’s “ Observations,” &c., as quoted 
by Lediard and Schomberg). 


CHAPTER LVIL 
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The four days’ battle was over, but the admirals 
and seamen of England felt that something more 
was yet to be done, and were too high in spirit to 
be satisfied with aught less than acknowledged 
victory ; hence another engagement was anxiously 
looked for. While the admirals sent the disabled 
ships into dock to be refitted, they remained on 
board their own ; and the whole fleet was soon 
ready for sea— one more formidable than ever, and 
having with it many of those ships which, amid 
their untimely rejoicings, the Dutch boasted of 
having taken or destroyed While Europe looked 
on this naval war with interest and concern, the 
nations felt that the English and Dutch were in- 
volved in a fierce and bloody rivalry, which another 
battle might not decide. 

The Dutch fleet having suffered least in the late 


engagement, was first ready; and in three squad- 
rons, to the number of eighty sail of men-of-war 
and twenty-three fire-ships under De Ruyter, John 
Evertzen, brother of the admiral slain in the four 
days’ battle, and Van Tromp, left the coast of 
Holland and appeared off the mouth of the 
Thames, as if to menace and insult England. This 
was about the 6th of July, 1666. 

On the 25th the English fleet hove in sight, 
under the orders of the Duke of Albemarle and 
Prince Rupert, who were both on board of the 
same ship. 

All their officers, if not originally men of birth 
and family, were seamen of acknowledged skill and 
bravery. 

The fleet, which consisted of eighty men-of-wai 
and nineteen fire-ships, was divided as usual into 
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three squadrons, bearing respectively the Red, the 
White, and the Blue colours, which had been 
adopted when the crosses of England and Scotland 
were first interlaced, in 1606. 

The first squadron was led by the Duke and 
Prince Rupert; the second by Sir Thomas 
Allen, who defeated the Dutch in the bay of Cadiz; 
the third by Sir Jeremiah Smith. Under these, 
as flag officers, served Sir Joseph Jordan, who had 
fought with bravery in many battles ; Sir Robert 
Holmes, who, when a rear-admiral, had the privi- 
lege of hoisting the Union Jack at his main; Sir 
Thomas Tiddeman ; Sir Edward Spragge, a name 
well known in naval story ; and Captains Utbert 
and John Kempthorne, afterwards knighted for 
burning an Algerian fleet. 

Pepys writes of Sir Jeremiah Smith’s ship as 
being the best in the world, large or small, and 
manned by 800 men. In the fleet there was but 
one fifth-rate, the Sweepstakes^ 40 guns. 

On the approach of this armament, the Dutch 
drew off, as if intending to bear away for the coast 
of Holland j but were overtaken by the English fleet 
near the north-eastern extremity of the coast of 
Kent, at the bold promontory known as the North 
Foreland, which, Evelyn tells us, was then sur- 
mounted by a pharos of brick, having on its summit 
an iron cradle, in which a man attended to a great 
fire of seacoal when the nights were dark. 

There Sir Thomas Allen with the White squadron 
began the battle about noon, by attacking the 
squadron of J ohn Evertzen, Admiral of Zealand 
and Friesland, who was killed, together with his | 
vice-admiral, De Vries, and his rear-admiral, 
Koenders. The fall of these and ’ several other j 
officers caused the squadron to be routed ; and 
the Zealand^ carrying the flag of Vice-Admiral 
Blankart, was taken and burnt, together with the 
Smck {ox Snait), another Dutch ship of fifty guns. 

By one o’clock the duke and Prince Rupert 
made a furious attack upon De Ruyter ; and after 
a three hours’ engagement, with cannon and match- 
lock, in which they were very roughly handled, 
they were compelled to leave their ship and go on 
board of another. 

The Duke of Buckingham, in his Memoirs, writ- 
ten b); himself, and published in London in 1723, 
gives the following curious story of Albemarle’s 
stern resolution not to be taken alive. Having 
heard everywhere the Earl of Ossory, son of the 
Duke of Ormond (an admiral and K.G. in 1670), 
much commended for serving as a voliinteer at sea, 
he also took service on board the ship in which the 
duke and Prince Rupert held joint command. He 
relates that the former left all the management of 


the vessel to the latter, declaring that he was no 
seaman; and yet on one occasion there was a hot 
dispute between them; 

“ When we first espied the Dutch fleet sailing 
towards us, our whole Blue squadron was astern, 
much farther from us, so Prince Rupert thought it 
absolutely necessary to slacken sail, that they 
might have time to join us. But the Duke of 
Albemarle opposed it eagerly, undertaking that 
the ship in which we were, with about twenty 
ships more, would prove sufficient to beat all the 
enemies’ fleet ; at least, to hold them in play till 
the rest of ours came up. 

‘‘ The prince, astonished at such unaccountable 
intrepidity, made a smile to see himself act the timo- 
rous, cautious, and prudential part, which did not use 
to be his custom. He declared he would never con- 
sent to such rashness as might cost us the loss of 
our admiral’s ship, and consequently of our whole 
fleet afterwards, which obliged the good old man 
to yield at last, but with a great deal of reluctance. 
As soon as the bloody flag was set up, and before 
the storm arose which parted us, Mr. Savill and 
myself, being on the quarter-deck, ’spied him 
charging a very little pistol and putting it in his 
pocket, which was so odd a sort of weapon on 
such an occasion, that we two could imagine no 
reason for it, except his having taken a resolution 
of going down to the powder-room to blow up the 
ship ill case at any time it should be in danger of 
being taken, for he had often said he would answer 
for nothing save that we should never be carried 
into Plolland. And therefore Mr. Savill and I, in 
a laughing way, most mutinously resolved to throw 
him overboard in case we should ever catch him 
going down to the powder-room.” 

However, there was no necessity for the des- 
perate resource that Albemarle nursed in secret ; for 
after shifting their flags, lie and Rupert, encouraged 
by the success of the White squadron, redoubled 
their fury with the Red against that of De Ruy- 
ter, each ship singling out an adversary, and 
lying alongside of her almost muzzle to muzzle. 
In this conflict a Dutch fire-ship was sunk, and 
the Gueideriandy 66 guns, one of De Ruyter’s 
seconds, so mauled as to be unfit for further 
service. Her bulwarks and masts were torn away 
and her guns silenced. 

The captain of an English fire-ship attempted to 
grapple with her, but miscarried, and was forced to 
set his periious craft in flames too soon. Another 
Dutch fire-ship was burned by the English, and her 
crew, having to throw themselves overboard, were 
drowned. 

Captain Ruth Maxmilian, another of De Ruy- 
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tefs secoads, was killed, and two others, the Gap- 
tains Nyhoff and Hogenhoeck, lay bleeding on their 
decks, mortally wounded. Discouraged by these 
and other losses, De Ruytefs squadron began to 
make sail, his vice-admiral, Van Nes, alone remain- 
ing by him, though very much disabled and wrecked 
alofh • ■ 

Being at length deserted by all hut eight ships, 
this brave seaman was compelled to make all the 
sail be could and follow the rest Prior to this, 
Van Trorap, the Admiral of Amsterdam, who, says 
the historian of the United Provinces, ‘‘commanded 
the rear-guard of the Dutch, and fought like a mad- 
man rather than a wise commander f had engaged 
with great spirit and bravery the Blue squadron, 
under Sir Jeremiah Smith. He had broken through 
it, and gained a few advantages, but indiscreetly 
permitted himself to be drawn to such a distance 
from the rest of the fleet that it was no longer 
in his power to assist De Buy ter, who, on finding 
himself pursued by the Red squadron, the bow- 
chasers of which were never a moment idle, 
could not help exclaiming, in the extreme bitterness 
of his heart — 

“My God! what a wretch I ami Among so 
many thousand bullets, is there not one to end my 
miserable life ?” 

His son-in-law, De Witt, who was on board his 
ship, urged him to bring to, and render his life a 
dear purchase to the victors; but De Ruyter 
deemed it more noble to serve his country by the 
preservation of her fleet by skill and management, 
than to seek revenge and death; and it was not 
long before he reached the shallows on the Dutch 
shore which, in those days of indifferent maps 
and charts, rendered the task of pursuit too 
perilous for Rupert and Albemarle to think of I 
attempting. 

In the protracted struggle with Van Tromp,his 
rear-admiral, Hoen, was killed, and the vice- 
admiral, Van Meppel, had his ship knocked almost 
to pieces, whilst loo of his men were killed and 
wounded. 

The Dutch Admirals De Ruyter and Van Tromp 
accused each other of being the authors of this 
defeat; and the loss they sustained was, according : 
to Echard, twenty ships burned or sunk, 4,000 ; 
seamen killed, and 3,000 wounded. 

It is given by Pepys thus Fourteen ships taken, 
twenty-six burnt and sunk ; two flagships taken, 


with 1,200 prisoners, not then sunk. Taken in all, 

6.000 men. 

The loss on the side of the English was found 
to be small. The Mmiuiimy the guns of which 
were all brass, under Captain Haiman, was burned 
by a fire-ship, and about 300 men were killed. 
Among them was Captain John Parker, of the 
Yarmouth 

De Ruyter complained bitterly of the conduct ot 
Van Tromp, whom he accused of abandoning him. 
So he was placed under arrest, then dismissed, and 
Van Ghent was appointed Admiral of Amsterdam 
in his place; while Louis XIV. of France sent to 
his rival his miniature set with diamonds, and a gold 
chain, with the order and collar of St. Michael. 
Many Frenchmen of high rank had served in 
these battles as volunteers on board of his ship. 

It is worthy of remark that it is in the year of 
this last encounter that we first find gratuities given 
to captains of the English navy who might be 
wounded in the service. 

England was now incontestably the Mistress of 
the Sea ! The Dutch were insulted in their own 
ports and harbours, and all Holland became filled 
with melancholy and consternation. Skill and 
valour seemed to avail them no more. As if further 
to humble them, on the 9th of August, 160 merchant 
vessels lying in the Vlie, or passage from the 
Zuyder Zee into the German Ocean, between the 
islands of Schelling and Vlieland, were burned by 
Sir Robert Holmes, who, two days afterwards, 
landed eleven companies of infantry on the first- 
named isle, and marched to Bandaris, a large 
village, which he gave to the flames, destroying 

1.000 houses, with the loss of only six men. While 
these events were occurring, the fleet of the Duke 
de Beaufort, which was to have assisted the Dutch, 
at last made its appearance off the English coast, 
but only to creep into Dieppe without achieving 
anything. 

Indomitable, though half-subdued, and indefati- 
gable, the Dutch made preparations for one more 
trial of strength in the following year ; but previous 
to that the Government of Charles 11 . had serious 
cause for alarm in Scotland, where a disaffection 
which had its commencement in a difference of 
religious belief was already assuming a threatening 
character, and which led ultimately to a pro- 
tracted struggle, especially distinguished by the vio- 
lence and bitterness with which it was carried on. 
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In Pepys' Diary he notes the following on the 30th 
of November :— 

“ To White Hall ; and pretty to see —it being 
St Andrew^s Day— how some few did wear St 
Andrew’s Cross ; but most did make a mockery 
at it, and the House of Parliament, contrary to 
practice, did sit also ; people having no mind to 
observe the Scotch saint’s day till they hear better 
news from Scotland.” 

Elsewhere he tells us that the news referred to 
was a rumour that had reached London of 4,000 
men in Scotland having taken arms for the 
Covenant England had now become, so far as 
the habits of its people were concerned, a land of 
peace, and more apt to be startled by the idea of a 
war on land. But, as Creasy has it, ‘,‘the Scotch 
were less pacific among themselves, and discarded 
their belligerent propensities later than was the 
case among their Southern neighbours.” 

In no part of the empire had the Restoration 
been hailed with greater delight than in Scotland, 
where it was regarded as the restitution of regal 
independence. The Parliament once more met, 
as of old, and Scottish law was administered once 
again, as it is still; but with England at his back, 
the king, undeterred by the terrible past, felt him- 
self in the position his father had once occupied, 
and like him attempted to force his own forms of 
religion upon the Scottish people. The Govern- 
ment,” to quote Macaulay, ‘‘resolved to set up a 
prelatical church in Scotland, lire design was : 
disapproved by every Scotsman Avhose judgment 
was entitled to respect. Some Scottish statesmen 
who were zealous for the king’s prerogative had 
been bred Presbyterians. Though little troubled 
with scruples, they retained a preference for the 
religion of their childhood ; and they well knew 
how strong a hold that religion had on the hearts 
of their countrymen. They remonstrated strongly ; 
but when they found that they remonstrated in 
vain, they had not virtue enough to persist in an 
opposition that would have given offence to their 
master ; and several of them stooped to the wicked- 
ness and baseness of persecuting what in their 
consciences they believed to be the purest form of 
Christianity. The Scottish Parliament was so con- 
stituted that it scarcely ever offered serious opposi- 
tion to kings much weaker than Charles W 3 B* 
Episcopacy therefore established by law, and 


as to the form of worship a large discretion was 
left to the clergy. The people, in defiance of the 
law, persisted in meeting to worship God after their 
own fashion. . . , Driven from the towms, 

they assembled on heaths and mountains. At- 
I tacked by the civil power, they without scrapie 
repelled force by force. At every conventicle they 
mustered in arms. They repeatedly broke out 
into rebellion. They were easily defeated, and 
mercilessly punished ; but neither defeat nor punish- 
ment could subdue their spirit. Hunted down like 
wild beasts, tortured till their bones were beaten 
fiat, hanged by scores, exposed at one time to the 
licence of soldiers, abandoned at another to the 
mercy of troops of marauders from the Highlands, 
they still stood at bay in a mood so savage that the 
boldest and mightest oppressor could not but dread 
the audacity of their despair.” 

Bishops for the new dioceses were consecrated 
in England, and by -an Act of the Scotch Privy 
Council, ordering the ejectment of all recusant 
ministers, 350 were expelled from their manses in 
one day. And this tyranny was attempted among a 
free people, in a land that never nurtured fools or 
cowards, after all the wars, battles, and blGodshed 
in defence of the Covenant ; after all the armies 
levied and lives and treasure lost since 1638. 

All meetings for prayer and sermon now took 
place in arms ; and alarmed by the spirit of re- 
sistance he had evoked, remembering, too, perhaps, 
the downward career of his father, Charles IL 
changed the Scottish ministry. But the change 
came too late, for again the banner which had been 
displayed so often before “for an oppressed Kirk 
and broken Covenant ” was unfurled on the moun- 
tains, and a body of the Presbyterians rose in arms. 

The Lairds of Barscob and Corsack routed a 
party of the national forces, under Colonel Sir 
James Turner, at Dairy, and then began their 
march at once for Edinburgh, the seat of govern- 
ment 

This was in the autumn of 1666. They at first 
proposed to shoot Turner, but spared his life on 
discovering that his conduct to the people had 
been much less severe than the written oraers 
found on his person inculcated. 

The commander-in-chief of the Scottish army 
at this time was Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas 
Dalzell, of Binns, who, after serving in Russia, 
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■whither he had fled after Worcester, had returned 
with a heart full of zeal for the king and rancour 
against the Presbyterians in every form. He merely 
viewed them as a sect which had brought so many 
of the Scottish Cavaliers to the scaffold, and which 
had basely sold their monarch to his enemies; 
and to this spirit must be attributed many of the 
fierce and relentless acts committed by this then 
veteran officer, though the history of them must 
always be accepted with caution. 


which they groaned ; they desired that episcopacy 
might be put down, that the Covenant might be 
set up, their ministers restored to them, and then 
they promised that they would be, in all other 
things, the king’s most obedient subjects. 

Most simple and just were the demands of these 
poor people ; but the king was an alien now, and 
their nobles were pitiful in their servility. General 
Dalzell followed them closely from place to place 
with his cavalry, the flower of which were the 
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Concentrating at Edinburgh all the detachments 
which were dispersed about the adjacent country 
for the suppression of armed conventicles, Dalzell 
marched westward, by the Glasgow road, to meet 
these insurgents, whose strength was ever varying, 
and whose numbers were greatly exaggerated, 
according to the wishes of their friends or the 
fears of their enemies. 

Bishop Burnet records that a great many came 
to the rebels, who were called f whiggs.’” At 
Lanark, in Clydesdale, they held a solemn fast- 
day, in which, after much praying, they renewed 
die Covenant, and set forth their manifesto, in 
which they denied that they rose against the 
king, but complained of the oppressions under 


Scottish Life Guards. He published a proclama- 
tion, offering pardon to all who within twenty-four 
hours returned to their own houses ; he threatened 
with death all who were taken with arms in their 
hands after that short period. He found the whole 
of the peasantry so completely in the interest of 
the insurgents, that he could obtain no informa- 
tion concerning their strength, intentions, or move- 
ments, save the vague and contradictory rumours 
brought in by his patrols of horse ; and thus, while 
he was searching for them in the west country, 
they suddenly appeared within four miles of Edin- 
burgh. 

During this march their numbers had been con- 
siderably augmented ; but few men of any influence 
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joined them, as most of the Covenanting gentry 
had been committed to various prisons and castles, 
on pretence that the war with the Dutch rendered 
their safe detention necessary. 

Ill-armed, and almost totally undisciplined, the 
insurgents, on halting in the vicinity of the Pent- 
land Hills, mustered only 3,000 horse and foot 
The command of the whole was now taken by an 
Ayrshire gentleman, Colonel James Wallace, of 
Auchans, a descendant of the Wallaces of Dun- 
donald, an officer who had served with great 
distinction in former wars, who had been lieu- 
tenant-colonel of Argyle’s Highland regiment in 
Ireland, and had seen service at the battles of 
Benburb, Kilsyth, and Dunbar, when he was 
lieutenant-colonel of the Scots Foot Guards. 
Wallace knew well how desperate was the situa- 
tion of his slender force, thus he left nothing 
undone to ensure a victory that might lead to 
greater triumphs, or ensure a resistance that would 
avenge defeat and fail. 

A memoir of General Dalzell states that 
reaching the secluded village of Colinton, which 
lies in a deep and wooded hollow, they learned 
that in Edinburgh, where they had expected a 
great accession to their strength, the citizens, 
under their provost. Sir Andrew Ramsay, were in 
arms against them, and had made vigorous pre- 
parations for a defence. The barrier gates were 
shut and fortihed by cannon ; the gentlemen of the 
neighbouring shires had been summoned to defend 
the walls ; the College of Justice had formed a 
corps of cavalry; and all gentlemen in the city who 
possessed horses were ordered to mount and 
appear in arms in the Meal Market, under the 
young Marquis of Montrose, to await the orders 
of General Dalzell The latter sent Alexander 
Seton, Viscount Kingston, with a body of the 
Guards, to the old quarries in Bruntsfield Links, 
with orders to lie there concealed, as across these 
Links lay the direct road to the quarters of the 
insurgents, who had many friends in the capital; 
but they, overawed by the Cavalier Government, 
according to Klirkton, could only fast and pray for 
them.” 

Colonel Wallace, on hearing of these prepara- 
tions, marched along the northern slopes of the 
Pentlands, in the hope of effecting a retreat to 
Biggar; for now, dogged by Dalzell, and battered 
by the November storms of wind and rain, the 
unhappy Covenanters began to lose heart, and as 
their spirits sank so did their numbers, which from 
3,000 dwindled down to little more than 900 
hungry, wet, and famished creatures. The colonel 
began to see the utter hoplessness of success now, 


I and that there was nothing left for them but to die 
like men, with their arms in their hands. 

By his side were Captain Paton, of Meadowhead, 

; and Sergeant John Nisbet, of Hardhill, brave and 
resolute men, who had served in foreign ware, and 
were fine specimeHs of their cause and class, whose 
ancestors were among the old Lollards of Kyle. 

‘*We are not unwilling to die for religion and 
liberty,” said they ; *‘yea, we would esteem a testi- 
mony for the Lord and our country a sufficient 
reward for all our loss and labour.” 

To Genera! Dalzell they wrote a long and most 
pathetic letter, setting forth their religious griev- 
ances ; but the only answer returned to it was the 
sound of the trumpets and kettledrums, when, on 
the morning of the 28th of November, this officer, 
who was remarkable for the vast length of his 
beard, which he had never shorn since the death 
of Charles I., and for the antiquity of his military 
equipment, at the head of more than 3,000 horse 
and foot, traversed the western side of the Pent- 
lands. With colours Hying, his troops descended 
towards a place called Ruliion Green, where the 
900 devoted men of Wallace awaited them quietly 
and resolutely, with their swords and Bibles in 
their hands, and singing the 74th and 78th Psalms. 

They stood in line, their flanks covered by a 
few toil-worn horsemen, and all blew their matches 
as Dalzell approached. His infantry first assailed 
them ; but such was the desperation and so high 
was the religious enthusiasm of these men, that 
twice they repulsed the troops of the line. 

The latter were then drawn off, and the attack 
was renewed by DalzelFs horse. These were the 
Life Guards, the finest cavalry in Scotland, being 
chiefly Gavaliers, all well mounted and brilliantly 
accoutred: 

By a single charge, in which they were led by 
Dalzell, they bore down horse and foot alike, by 
dint of sword and hoof, when the shadows of 
evening were darkening in the grassy glen. Fifty 
men were cut down on the spot, and many more 
were wounded. Among the fomier were two 
Irish clergymen, named Andrew MCormick and 
John Crookshank, who perished in the front rank. 

Dalzell and Captain John Paton met hand to 
hand in this brief conflict, and bad exchanged 
several blows, before a press of troopers separated 
them. Paton then discharged his pistols at the 
general, off whose buff coat the balls were alleged 
to recoil harmlessly (as the peasantry believed him 
to be in league with the devil, and that water would 
boil in his boots). On perceiving this, and re- 
membering that he was shot-proof, the captain, 
according to a superstitious historian, loaded one 
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of his pistols with a silver com ; but this manoeuvre 
was observed by Dalzell, so he stepped behind a 
soldier, who fell, pierced by the coin, which was 
supposed to be proof against any spell; but the 
same foolish legend is told of Lord Dundee; at 
Killiecrankie, 

As Paton rode from the field, Dalzell ordered 
him to be pursued, and three troopers overtook 
him just as he was about to leap his horse across 
a ditch. By a single backhanded stroke, he clove 
the head and helmet of one like a nutshell, and the 
other two fell headlong into the ditch, where they 
lay under their struggling chargers. 

Give my compliments to Dalzell, and tell him 
that I am not going home with him to-night,’' said 
Paton, as he galloped away. 

John Nisbet, of Hardhill, a tall and powerful 
man, fell on the field covered with wounds, but was 
found alive next day, as he was being stripped for 
burial among the dead, and survived to be a captain 
of musketeers at the battle of Bothweli Bridge. 

On seeing that all was lost in an instant, Colonel 
Wallace left the field, and, favoured by the dark- 
ness, took a north-westerly direction along the hills, 
and escaped. After much privation he reached 
the Continent, where he died in penury, at Rotter- 
dam, in 1678. 

The gentlemen ” of the Life Guards, inspired 
by pity, spared the fugitives, who escaped amid the 
gloom of the November night; but eighty prisoners 
(130 according to Bishop Burnet), among whom was 
the unfortunate Laird of Corsack, were taken, and 
brought into Edinburgh, where a royal salute was 
fired as they were marched through the streets, 
their escort with trumpets sounding and kettledrums 
beating. It is recorded in Crookshank’s History 
that ‘‘Andrew Murray, an aged Presbyterian min- 
ister, when he saw the ferocious Dalzell, in his 
rusted head-piece, buff coat, and long waving beard, 


riding at the head of his Cavalier squadrons, who, 
flushed with victory, surrounded the manacled pri- 
soners with drawn swords and cocked carbines; and 
when he heard the shouts of acclamation from the 
people, was so overpowered with grief for what he 
deemed the downfall for ever of God's covenanted 
Kirk, that he became ill and expired.*' 

Within a rude enclosure, which may yet be seen, 
the dead who fell on both sides were interred. A 
few trees overshadow the spot, and a monument 
to their memory bears the following inscription : 
“Here and near this place; lyes {sic) the Rev. John 
Cruickshank and Mr. Andrew M‘Cormick, minis- 
ters of the Gospel, and about fifty other true cove- 
nanted Presbyterians, who were killed in this place, 
in their own innocent self-defence, and defence 
of the covenanted work of Reformation, by Thomas 
Dalziel, of Bins, Rev. xii ii. Erected, September, 
1788.** Apart from the rest, one solitary grave is 
still shown by the side of the mountain bum, now 
called the Deadman's Grave, from the circumstance 
of a wounded Covenanter falling there when pur- 
sued by a Cavalier trooper. Drawing a pistol from 
his holster, he fired it at his pursuer beneath his 
bridle-arm, but missing, shot his own horse in 
the flank. It fell, and he was instantly slain. At 
Easton, in Dunsyre, there was long visible one 
lonely grave, in which, according to tradition, lay 
a fugitive Covenanter, who had expired by the 
wayside of wounds received at the Pentlands. It 
was opened in 1817, and found to contain the 
skeleton of a tall man, with two silver coins of the 
year 1620. On being touched the bones crumbled 
into dust 

An announcement of the encounter at Phntland 
is contained in London Gazette oi the 6th of 
December, 1666, which also records the bestowal 
of the Garter on Prince Rupert, Count Palatine ot 
the Rhine. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

THE DUTCH IN THE MEDWAY, 1 667. 


In a work called “ The Invasions of England,’* we 
are told that the Dutch have the honour of being 
the last nation whose fleet has entered the Thames 
in defiance of England, and the last that has 
destroyed English shipping and English arsenals, 
almost in the heart of England’s power. Between 
that time and the days of the Armada, a vast ad- 


vance had been made in naval science, skill, and 
the construction of ships. Among many other 
useful inventions by Sir Samuel Morland, of Berks, 
was the drum-capstan for weighing heavy anchors 
(Aubrey’s “Surrey**). Three-deckers had been 
, introduced by Phineas Pett, the great “work- 
j master” of the navy during the reigns of James 1 . 
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and Charles I. ; and during the era of Cromwell the 
greatest regard was shown for the Ml development 
of our naval resources. 

The Dutch had shown similar zeal ; and under 
De Ruyter, ¥aii Tromp, and others, their fleets 
and seamen were only second to those of Monk 
and Blake, their conquerors. The States-General 
spent on the war about forty millions of iivres 
annually, a much greater sum than was granted by 
the Parliament of England ; hence it was no doubt 
the want of money which compelled Charles to 
pay his seamen with tickets, a contrivance which 
ended so much to their loss. The expense of the 
vast armaments was exhausting the supplies of 
England, and the king had resolved to save, as 
far as possible, the last subsidy of 800,000, 
and to employ a portion of it for the payment of 
his debts, and those which were consequent on 
the war. ' .■ 

With all the alleged faults of his brother James 
II., Britons should ever remember that he loved 
the navy well, and that while Duke of York he did 
their forefathers good and gallant service on the 
quarter-deck ; and he was one of the very few 
honest men at the Admiralty amid the corruption 
that had grown out of the Commonwealth ; but all 
his exertions could not save that shameful profu- 
sion of the funds which should have armed the ships 
and paid the seamen, and which exposed England 
to be attacked in her own rivers, and even raised in 
the minds of the Dutch admirals projects for seiz- 
ing and fortifying positions on her shore. 

After the great sea-battles off Lowestoft, Dun- 
kirk, and elsewhere, the fleet began to be neglected, 
and the streets of the seaport towns were filled 
with idle seamen, unpaid and starving; very few 
ships, and these of inferior size, were kept afloat 
for service. De Ruy ter, Holland's greatest admiral, 
and De Witt, her gi^eatest statesman, deemed that 
now the time had come to deal England a deadly 
home-thrust, and in the month of June, 1667, they 
sent to sea a fleet of at least seventy sail 

In the month prior to this a Dutch squadron 
had entered the Firth of Forth, under Admiral Van 
Ghent, while the troops were in the west country, 
under Dalzell and Claverhouse. 

Bishop Burnet states that during the war the 
Scots had fitted out numerous armed ships, and 
taken many valuable prizes. Pepys says that the 
Scottish privateers had galled the Dutch more than 
all the English fleet ; and the States-General, pro- 
voked at this, had sent Van Ghent to Scotland 
with special orders to waste the coast, and seize 
all the ships he could find. He entered the Forth 
on the ist of May, and if he had hoisted English 


colours he might with ease have destroyed Leith, 
the harbour of which was full of shipping ; instead 
of which he contented himself by exchanging shots 
with a small fort on Burntisland, where there was a 
Scottish garrison, among whom Van Ghent threw 
500 cannon-balls ; but he was gone by the 30th of 
the same month, when an English squadron of 
seventeen sail, under Sir Jeremiah Smith, came 
to anchor in the roads of Leith, and on this 
occasion, as on others, his ships fired a salute, 
to which the cannon in the castle of Edinburgh, 
the citadel of Leith, and Burntisland replied ; for 
though under one king, the countries were yet 
as much, or more, apart as Norway and Sweden are 
to-day. 

The expedition of Van Ghent to the North was 
merely a feint to draw the attention of the English 
Government from their own shores, off which, 
immediately on his forming a junction with De 
Ruyter, the united Dutch fleet appeared, and then 
scenes ensued which the writers of English history 
seem disposed to notice as briefly and hurriedly as 
possible. 

On the 7 th of June, De Ruyter was at the mouth 
of the Thames, which he completely blocked up. 
He then sent seventeen of his lightest vessels, with 
four barques and as many fire-ships, up the river, 
under the orders of Van Ghent and Cornelius 
de Witt, brother of the Pensionary, and one of 
the deputies of the States-General on board the 
fleet 

The warnings of the duke had caused ere this a 
fort to be erected at Sheerness, a chain or boom to 
be thrown across the Medway at the Stakes, guns 
to be mounted on proper batteries, and the pre- 
paration of a competent number of fire-ships. On 
the first alami, old Monk, the Duke of Albemarle, 
with some of the Foot Guards, hastened to the 
mouth of the Medway, where he erected batteries, 
and moored ships to guard the boom, in front of 
which and, in the narrowest part of the river, he 
sunk five vessels to bar the way; thus causing an 
insuperable obstruction to the Dutch, who were 
compelled to fall back with the ebb tide, but only 
for a time. 

A distant firing was kept up for some hours 
between an eight-gun battery, the ships guarding 
the boom, and the Dutch, who could not proceed, 
as the sunken vessels admitted the passage of but 
one ship at a time. On this, Captain Jan Brakel, 
captain of a small frigate in the squadron of the 
Maas, whom Cornelius de Witt had that morning 
placed under arrest for some breach of discipline, 
solicited permission to go on board his vessel. It 
was accorded, on which he instantly passed the 
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chain, and grappling an English frigate^ took 
her by boarding. The chain was now broken or 
cast loose by a body of seamen who landed under 
a fire from some troops on shore, and broke the 
bar to which it was secured. 

Four ships were now set in flames, the Mathias^ 
the Unity ^ and two others, all recently taken from 
the Dutch ; the Charles^ loo guns, was 

abandoned by her crew and taken (Davis’s ^‘Hol- 
land,” &c.). 

The fortifications at Sheemess were stormed and 
destroyed, with naval stores to the value of 400,000 
livres, according to the Dutch historians. 

Still advancing, with seven vessels and some 
fire-ships, up the river to Upnor Castle, De Witt 
and De Ruyter, who took a personal share in this 
perilous enterprise, fired the Royal the Royal 
London^ and the Great James^ three first-rate men- 
of-war. Though Lediard and others state that they 
were roughly handled by Major Scott, who com- 
manded some troops in the castle, and by Sir 
Edward Spragge, from the opposite bank, they 
landed some seamen and seized all the artillery 
and ammunition they could find. A fair wind 
springing up, De Ruyter resolved to drop down 
the river with it, taking with him the hull of the 
Royal Charles^ which had been twice set on fire by 
her own crew. 

The English officers and men, as the subsequent : 
trials proved, seem to have become bewildered, or to 
have lost their presence of mind. Captain Douglas, 
of the Royal Oak^ was one noble exception. When 
his ship was set on fire, and he was desired to 
quit her, he replied, It shall never be said 
that a Douglas quitted his post without orders 1 
and so he perished with his ship (Temple, 
VoLIL). 

The Dutch got out to sea again, with the loss of 
150 men, and two of their vessels which ran aground 
and were burned by their crews. Their fleet still 
lay off the mouth of the Thames, and London 
speedily felt the miseries of a blockade. “ Fuel,’* 
says Macaulay, ‘‘was scarcely to be procured. 
Tilbury Fort, the place where Elizabeth had hurled 
foul scorn at Parma and Spain, was insulted by the 
invaders. The roar of foreign guns was heard for 
the first and last time by the citizens of London. 
In the Council it was seriously proposed that if the 
enemy advanced the town should be abandoned. 
Great multitudes of people assembled in the streets, 
crying out that England was bought and sold. 
The houses and carriages of the Ministers were 
attacked by the populace; and it seemed likely 
that the Government would have to deal at once 
widi an invasion and with an insurrection.** 


Pepys relates that many Englishmen were re- 
ported to be on board the Dutch fleet, and that 
they were heard crying to each other, in English, 
“We did heretofore fight for tickets; now we 
fight for dollars P 

The foEowing passages in his “ Diary** illustrate 
the wretched mismanagement of the time 

“Several seamen came tome this morning to tell 
me that if I would get their pickets paid they would 
go and do all they could against the Dutch, but other- 
wise they would not venture being killed, and lose 
all they had already fought for ; so that I was forced 
to try what I could do to get them paid. . . . 

Indeed, the hearts as well as the affections of the 
seamen are turned away; and in the open streets of 
Wapping the wives have cried publicly, ‘ This comes 
of your not paying our husbands ; and now your 
work is undone, or done by hands that understand 
it not.* ” 

In another place the Commissioner notes : “ Did 
business, though not much, at the Navy Office, 
because of the horrible crowd and lamentable moans 
of the poor seamen that were starving in the streets 
for lack of money, which do trouble and perplex 
me to the heart; and more at noon, when we were 
to go through ^em, for then above a hundred of 
them followed us, some cursing, some swearing, 
and some praying to us.” 

Leaving Admiral Van Nes with a squadron to 
block up the Thames, De Ruyter sailed for Ports- 
mouth, with designs against the shipping there ; 
but measures being concerted for its defence by the 
Earl of Macclesfield and Captain Elliot, led him to 
menace Torbay and Harwich, after which he again 
returned to the Thames; and the terror of his 
presence was so great, that in fear of his forcing a 
passage to London Bridge, thirteen ships were 
sunk in the river at Woolwich and four at Black- 
wall, and platforms furnished with artillery were 
raised in various commanding positions at the 
bends or reaches of the stream. The whole coast 
of England was now in a state of ferment and con- 
sternation; and on the night of the 17 th of June it 
reached a culminating point, when a casual fire, 
caused by “ some chipps and combustible matter,” 
in Deptford, caused an uproar in London, “it 
being given out that the Dutch fleete was come 
up, had landed their men, and fired the Tower” 
(Evelyn). 

Prince Rupert commanded at Woolwich, and 
bodies of cavalry and infantry, under General the 
Earl of Middleton, watched the river. On the 28th 
of June the Royal Oak and James were yet smok- 
ing in the Medway. People began to secrete their 
valuables, and many thought of flight. For this 
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purpose, Mr. Pepys tells us he had a girdle made 
for holding ;^3oo in gold about his person. 

The enemy came up the Thames as far as the 
Hope, where Sir Edward Spraggc lay at anchor 
with an English squadron, and a sharp engagement 
ensued. 

A fire>ship grappled with a Dutchman ; they 
were soon both sheeted with flames, and burned 
down together, so close to another Dutch ship 
that she also took Are and blew up. A third 


ham,” to perpetuate to their families the memory 
of so great, or rather stupendous, an enterprise. 

A treaty of peace w^as concluded between Eng- 
land and Holland in the month before these cups 
were given ; but severe punishments were inflicted 
on many English naval officers, for alleged mis* 
conduct during the invasion and blockade of the 
Thames. 

Commissioner Pett was impeached, and com- 
mitted to the Tower. Captain Joseph Payne, of 



D£ RUYTER’S attack ON UPNOR CASTLE {see page' 


was run aground and set in flames, and two other 
fire-ships were destroyed. 

After a sharp engagement, the English squadron 
withdrew to Gravesend, under the cannon of Til- 
bury, leaving the Dutch anchored at the Hope. . 

On the following day, Sir Edward Spragge, after 
being reinforced by some additional fire-ships, 
attacked the Dutch again, and, after a short en- 
gagement, De Ruyter sailed down the river to the 
west coast of England, and then returned home, 
content that he had thus insulted the great mis- 
tress of the sea.^’ 

To him, to De Witt, and Van Ghent, on the 24th 
of August, the States-General presented golden 
cups, on which was engraven, The Action of Chat- 


the for misconduct in the squadron of 

Sir Edward Spragge, was sentenced by a court- 
martial held on board the Victory, at Deptford, to 
have a halter tied round his neck, a ’wooden sword 
broken over his head ; to be towed through the 
water at a boat’s stern, from the ship to Deptford 
Dock, and rendered incapable of further command. 
Captain Anderson, of the /o/m and Elizabeth, fire- 
i ship, was degraded in the same manner, and was 
I further tied up by the two arms. Captain Mayhew, 
of the Blessing, received the same punishment ; and 
Captain William Home, of the Virgin, fire-ship, was 
shot to death. So better would it have been if they 
had died at their posts, as Douglas did on the deck 
o{ the Boyal 
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CHAPTER LX. 

SOUTHWOLD BAY, 1672. 


To preserve the balance of power, England, Sweden, self to declare his religion Catholic^ and to fight 
and Holland, now, in 1668, formed the Triple for Louis against the Dutch Republic Five men, 
Affiance, to prevent any potentate firom acquiring called the “ Cabal ” because the initials of their 
by conquest an ascendency that might be dan- names formed that word, became— like Laud and 











gerous to Europe, already convulsed by the ambi- j 
tion of Louis XIV., who began to cast eyes on the 
Netherlands, to which he professed the shadow of 
a claim through his queen ; and to preserve this 
balance, we shall find was the cause of many battles 
of which we have yet to write. 

This Triple Alliance greatly pleased the people 
of England, who little dreamed that, through the 
witcheries and negotiations of Louise Renee de 
Perrencourt, popularly known as “ Madame Carwell,” 
and whom he created Duchess of Portsmouth, 
Charles was in the receipt of ^^200,000 a year, 
paid by Louis, whose ambition he was binding 
himself to curb. The secret treaty of Dover was 
signed in May, 1670. By it Charles bound him- 


Strafford in his father’s days— the chief advisers of 
the king. They were. Clifford, Arlington, Bucking- 
ham, Ashley, and Lauderdale. Most pemicious 
was their advice; and so strong was the hatred en- 
tertained of them by the people, that the word 
“cabal” has ever since been used to denote a 
clique of political schemers. 

In 1672, Charles and Louis, as allies, made mr 
on Holland, and a body of English and Scottish 
troops, under the Duke of Monmouth, joined the 
French army. With seventy-five sail and many 
fire-ships, De Ruyter put to sea, and stationed 
himself between Dover and Calais, to prevent 
the intended junction of the French and English 
fleets. The Duke of York could only muster forty 
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sail at the Nore^ yet with these he contrived 
to Join the French fleet under Jean the Count 
d'Estrdes, Yice-Admiral of France, and Mare- 
chal in i68i. 

When the Duke of York resolved to take upon 
himself the command of the fleet, he chiefly de- 
pended on Sir Edward Spragge for assembling 
and preparing it ; and it was on board Sir Edward's 
ship that he, the Earl of Sandwich, and other 
ojfficers of rank dined before putting to sea. 
Several detachments of English troops were on 
board the fleet to serve as marines ; and, from the 
list of arms broken or lost at sea by the Coldstream 
Guards, we find that nine companies of that corps 
went with the duke. 

Each company at this time was armed with 30 
pikes, 60 muskets, 13 firelocks, 103 swords, 2 hal- 
berds, and I partisan, and had 60 collars of bando- 
leers and 2 drums. 

We see, from Johnson's Lives of the Poets," 
that among the many noble volunteers who accom- 
panied the Duke of York was John Sheffield, Earl 
of Mulgrave, K.G. ; he served on board the ship 
of the celebrated Earl of Ossory. As the result of 
his experience, I have observed two things," he 
writes, “ which I dare affirm, though not generally 
believed. One is, that the wind of a cannon- 
bullet, though flying never so near, is incapable of 
doing the least harm ; and, indeed, were it otherwise, 
no man above deck would escape. The other is, 
that a great shot may be avoided, even as it flies, 
by changing one's ground a little ; for when the wind 
sometimes blew away the smoke, it was so clear a 
sunshiny day" (he means at Southwold Bay) “that 
we could easily perceive the bullets that were half 
spent fall into the water, and from thence bound 
up again among us, which gives sufficient time 
for making a step or two on any side, though it 
has so swift a motion 'tis hard to judge well in 
what line the bullet comes, which, if mistaken, 
'may cost a man his life, instead of saving it" 
The Earl of Mulgrave afterwards became a soldier, 
and on the 12th of December, 1673, ap- 
pointed colonel of the “Old Holland Regiment," 
afterwards known as the 3rd Buffs. 

Cornelius de Witt, whose maxim it had ever 
been to give the navy a preference above the 
army, hoped to strike the first successful blow. 
Animated by the same idea, his compatriot and 
firm adherent, De Ruyter, had put to sea with 
seventy-five large ships, and forty frigates and fire- 
ships (another account says ninety-one men-of- 
war, forty-four fire-ships, and twenty-three yachts), 
and, as we stated, steered for the Channel. The 
van was led by Adrian Bankhart, Vice-Admiral 


of Zealand; De Ruyter led the centre, and Van 
Ghent the rear. Ignorant that a junction had 
been effected between the Duke of York and 
the Comte d'Estrees, they were full of high hope 
to take a signal vengeance on the English for an 
attempt they had recently made on the Dutch 
Smyrna fleet 

The precise strength of the allied fleets is doubt- 
ful, some actually stating it at 140 sail of all sorts. 
In a foot note Captain Schomberg gives the united 
strength at loi sail, carrying 6,018 guns and 32,000 
men. The duke led the Red squadron ; D'Estrees 
led the French, and acted as Admiral of the White 
squadron; Lord Sandwich was on the left, or lar- 
board, as Admiral of the Blue. 

On the 19th of May they first discovered the 
Dutch armament under canvas, about twenty-four 
miles E.S.E, of the Gunfleet, and cleared away for 
action; but a sudden thickness of the weather 
caused them to lose sight of each other. On this 
occurring the English and French fleets, to get 
fresh water, put into Solebay, or Southwold Bay, 
in the county of Suffolk, overlooked by a market 
town of the same name, situated on an eminence 
near where the river Blyth discharges itself into 
the German Sea. There the two fleets lay quietly 
at anchor for nine days, till De Ruyter, on hearing 
from the captain of a collier the situation and em- 
ployment of the allies, resolved to become the 
aggressor. 

It is said that on the evening of the 27th, while 
the wind was blowing a stiff gale from the north- 
west, the Earl of Sandwich and other flag officers 
were invited to an entertainment on board the 
Duke of York's ship, and that in the midst of their 
hilarity the earl, a most experienced officer, sud- 
denly remarked that the fleets were in danger of 
being surprised as the wind then stood, and that, 
in his opinion, they ought to weigh anchor and 
gain the offing. 

In reply to this, the duke said something which 
seemed to hint that there was more of caution tlian 
of courage in his apprehensions. 

The earl, a man of resolute and undoubted 
courage, as he had proved at Naseby, where he 
had a regiment of 1,000 strong, the brother officei 
of Blake, and one who had covered himself with 
distinction in the battle where Baron Opdam 
perished, resented this keenly, and it had an effect 
on all his actions on the subsequent day. # 

In the midst of their protracted jollity, as if to 
verify his warning, about daybreak came a sudden 
akrm that the Dutch were in sight. Bishop Burnet 
states that the fleet was preparing to celebrate the 
29th of May ; that Buckingham was on board, and 
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got ashore with ail speed when tidings came of the 
Dutch. The drums heat to quarters ; boats were 
shoved off in every direction from the duke’s ship, 
and every man hastened to his post; for if surprised 
in the bay the fire-ships might soon have caused 
the destruction of every vessel there. In the hurry, 
♦confusion, and haste to get out, many slipped their 
cables, others got their anchors over the bow, but 
all put to sea, rnd ranged themselves in order of 
battle. 

Leading the van, with the Ribbon of the Garter 
above his buff coat, and determined to conquer or 
die, yet tempering his courage with such fine 
prudence that the whole fleet owed its safety to 
him, the gallant Earl of Sandwich was first out of 
the bay which had so nearly proved a fatal trap to 
them, and where the ships had been so crowded 
together : and by achieving this he gave time to 
the duke, commanding the centre squadron, and 
D’Estrees, with the White, to form line, while, with 
all sails set, he rushed into battle with the Dutch. 

This was about seven in the morning of the 
28th of May, and seldom has any action in our 
annals been more obstinately contested. 

He engaged the squadron of Van Ghent, and ere 
long the duke assailed that of De Ruyter, while Van 
Bankhart grappled with the French or White squad- 
ron, under D'Estrees, whose crews did not fight 
with the courage required of them. Though Pere 
Daniel and other French writers deny the circum- 
stance, the French were very plainly accused of 
“ sheering off.” But it is probable that they were 
ill supplied with ammunition, as the following letter 
by the Duke of York, subsequent to the battle, 
would seem to imply 

“Whereas, I am informed by the officers of 
His Majesty’s Ordnance that there may be spared 
out of His Majesty’s stores in the river unto 
the Count d’Estrees bullets of 24-pouiiders, 4,000 
of 1 8-pounders, 10,000 of 12-pounders, and of 
8-pounders 5,000. These are to will and require 
you forthwith to deliver unto such persons as the 
Count d’Estr^es shall appoint to receive them the 
several quantities of bullets hereafter mentioned, 
which he desires to be furnished with, viz., 3,029 
24-pounders, 9,243 1 8-pounders, 5,008 12-pounders, 
and 1,693 8-pounders, he paying the usual rates for 
them ; and for so doing tliis shall be your warrant. 

“ Given under my hand, on board the the 

24th day of June, 1672. “James. 

“To Sir Thomas Chickeley, Knight, Master of 
His Majesty’s Ordnance.” 

Sandwich, in the E^yal James ^ 100 guns, was 
first assailed by theT^r^-^/ commanded by 


Captain Jan Brackei, the same intrepid officer who 
forced the passage of the Medway ; next came a 
fire-ship, and then the whole squadron of Van 
Ghent. Brackei got to windward of the earl, 
and then bearing down, grappled with Ms ship, 
amid a cloud of smoke and the roar of guns 
and matchlocks. Van Ghent was soon slain by 
a cannon-ball 

Another man-of-war and three fire-ships all tried 
to grapple with the Rayal James^ but so tremen- 
dous was her fire that she sank every one of them, 
and the sea around her was full of Dutchmen 
drowning, or swimming for their lives. At length 
he cut the grapplings of BrackeFs ship, which, 
according to the Dutch (improbable) account, had 
only 300 men and 62 guns, and forged ahead of 
her, but still he could not work to windward. He 
had reduced the Great Holland to a mere wreck, 
and, after an hour and a halfs conflict, had 
killed or wounded almost all her officers and two- 
thirds of her men. 

A shot severely injured Brackei, and it is stated 
that three seamen from the Royal fames, who had 
the temerity to run up to his mainmast-head to 
unship his pennant, remained prisoners in his 
hands when the grapplings were cast off. 

Sandwich presented himself wherever danger 
was thickest ; and after a five hours’ combat, he 
might have drawn out of it with honour, as his ship 
was torn to pieces with shot Of the 1,000 men 
on board, 600 lay dead on the decks, by their very 
corpses encumbering the action of the guns ; and 
the blood was trickling from the shot-holes and 
lee scuppers. 

At length another fire-ship, shrouded in smoke, 
and thus enabled to approach unseen, grappled 
with the Royal fames, zud she was instantly set 
on fire. On seeing this, the earl retired to his 
cabin, where he was followed by his captain, Sir 
Richard Haddock, who found him with a hand- 
kerchief before his eyes, and warned him of their 
danger. 

“I see how things go,” said he, referring to the 
late remark of the Duke of York, “and am resolved 
to perish with my ship.” 

She soon after blew up, and he, with many other 
gallant officers and men, was destroyed. Some 
who sought to escape in the barge, by over- 
crowding upset her, and all were drowned The 
author of De Ruyter’s life says that Lord Sandwich 
was “valiant, wise, circumspect, cautious, and can- 
did, in deeds as well as in words,” With him there 
perished his son, Captain Charles Montague. Sir 
Richard Haddock was taken out of the sea with 
his thigh broken. In this action was another 
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captain of the same name^ who commanded a fire- 
ship and gained a gold medal 

Meanwhile, the Duke of York with the Red 
squadron had been for hours engaged with the 
Butch centre under Be Ruyter, and had been so 
heavily cannonaded that he had to leave his ship, 
the Frince^ loo guns, by one of the stern win- 
dows, and row amid the enemy’s fire to the *S/. 
Mkhaei^ 90 guns (the maintopmast of which, 
with his standard, had been shot away); and as it 
was soon reported that she was in a sinking state, 
he had to go on hoard the Zoyai London, 

The fall of Yan Ghent, and the furious attack 
of that part of Lord Sandwich’s squadron which 
came too late to his rescue, gave it an opportunity 
for assisting the Red squadron under the duke, who, 
on being abandoned by the Trench, after the Sieur 
Rabiniere had a thigh shot 0% was in imminent 
danger of being overborne by the united squadrons 
of the admiral and Adrian Bankhart “Both fleets 
were intermixed pell-mell with one another,” states 
a Dutch historian ; “ never was such slaughter seen 
in any sea-engagement before as at this time, ac- 
cording to De RuyteTs own confession.” 

In this part of the action Cornelius Evertzen — 
one of a brave family of seamen— Admiral of Zea- 
land, was killed ; and the vessels of De Ruyter, 
with Allemande, another flag officer, had a narrow 
escape from the English fire-ships. The former 
was wounded, 150 of his men were killed, and his 
ship, by boats ahead, w'as towed out of the action 
in a half-sinking state, and ultimately was got with 
great difficulty to Zealand 

When the squadron of the dead Van Ghent, 
which after his fall had drawn a little way out of 
fire, came again into the action — the French still 
held aloof— the duke had to encounter alone the 
whole force of the Dutch fleet, a mighty odds on 
which he had never reckoned; but, notwithstanding 
this great disparity, the fight lasted with unabating 
fury till nine o’clock at night, both sides having dis- 
played all the skill and courage that could be ex- 
pected in men of inherent bravery and commanders 
of experience. 

Towards the end great havoc was made among 
the Dutch fire-ships, of which no less than six 
were all set ablaze by one English man-of-war ; and, 
as the sun had set, the flames that rose from them 
shed a light upon the sea, and enabled a few fare- 
well cannon-shot to be exchanged, as the Dutch 
fleet, now in the greatest disorder, began to drift to 
leeward. 

Sir John Jordan, who now led the Blue squadron, 
having worked it to windward, De Ruyter’s ship 
was in great peril, as she had been laid aboard by 


a fire-ship ; but he broke the grapplings loose, and 
began to make sail with the rest of his scattered 
fleet, one of which, the WesiergOy blew up by 
accident about midnight 

As the Duke of York pursued them for some 
miles, England may fairly claim the victory, though 
it was disputed by the Dutch. The loss of men* 
was pretty nearly equal, though that of the enemy 
was never exactly known, as its publication was 
forbidden by the States-General 

Notwithstanding the pitiful share taken by the 
French in this action, they lost two ships of war ; 
and Admiral de la Rabiniere was killed, with many 
men. Their conduct was ascribed to secret orders 
issued to the Count D’Estrees, “ not to expose His 
Majesty’s ships too much, but to leave the English 
and Dutch fleets to effect their own destruction 
and all their other actions during the war tended 
to confirm this suspicion. 

The English wounded were placed in St 
Thomas’s Hospital, at Southwark, when the Earl 
of Ossory gave them, from his private purse, a gift 
each of from ten to forty shillings (“Ormond’s Life”). 

The English had two ships burnt, three sunk, 
and one taken. Their loss was about 2,000 killed 
and wounded. Among the former were Admirals 
the Earl of Sandwich and Sir Fretchville Hollis, of 
Grimsby, who fell on board the Cambridge^ and 
had been a colonel in the Civil Wars ; Captain 
Digby, of the Henry; Captain Piercy, of the *S/. 
George; Captain Waterworth, of the Anne; Sir 
John Fox, of the Prime, who had been knighted 
for valour in 1665; Captain Harman, of the 
Triumph; Viscount Maidstone (son of the Earl of 
Winchelsea), Sir Philip Carteret, and John, son 
of Lord Napier, of Merchiston. Admiral de la 
Rabinifere was interred, in presence of Mr. Evelyn, 
in the choir of Rochester Cathedral 

The Dutch admit to having one ship sunk, 
another burned, and a third taken. The first- 
named was one of sixty guns, which went down 
under the artillery of Sir Edward Spragge, who was 
left with a squadron to watch the North Sea, where 
he soon ruined the Dutch fisheries, while their 
fleet was forced to remain idle for sheer lack of 
gunpowder (“ Lives of the Admirals”). 

Sorely mangled and scorched, and recognisable 
only by his Order of the Garter, the body of the 
Earl of Sandwich was found floating in the sea 
by tbe crew of a bomb- ketch, by whom it was 
brought to Hanvlch, and thence transmitted to 
London, and on the 24th of June it was solemnly 
interred, at the king’s charge, in Westminster 
Abbey (Rennet), to which the body was brought 
by water. '. 


Oft Flushing. J 


PRINCE RUPERT. 


The earl was in his forty-seventh year, having ’ His bargeme 
been bom in 1625. Bishop Parker, in his history ; following epita] 
of his own times, writes thus: “The Earl of Sand- Pepys' “ Diary: 
wich, having shattered seven of the enemy's ships 
and beaten off three fire-ships, at length over- “Depc 

powered, fell a sacrifice to his country — a gentle- 
man adorned with all the virtues of Alcibiades, Freti Bi 

and unstained by any of his vices ; capable of any ( 

business, full of wisdom, a great commander by Abve: 

sea and land, learned, eloquent, affable, liberal, 28: 

and magnificent.’' ' 


His bargemen attended his funeral, and the 
following epitaph is given in the Appendix to 


“DePOSITUM PRiENOB EbVARDI, 
Gomitis de Sandwich, etc., 
Freti Britannici Thallassiarch^ 
Qui IN Navaei illo 
Adversus Batavos occubuit, 
28th die Mensis Maii, 

A^ DVi 672 /' 


CHAPTER LXL 


PRINCE RUPERT AND THE DUTCH, 1 673. 


In this year the House of Commons, having ■ 
resolved that every individual refusing to take the i 
oath of allegiance and receive the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England 
should be incapable of public employment, military 
or civil, the obnoxious statute known as the 
“ Test Act " was passed, which required not only 
these oaths to be taken and the sacrament received, 
but also a declaration against Transubstantiation. 
The Duke of York refused to take this test, and 
voluntarily resigned all the offices he held under 
the Crown, including that of Lord High Admiral 
of England. By this retirement the command of 
the combined fleets, amounting to about ninety 
sail, devolved upon Prince Rupert ; and with a 
force so formidable it was confidently supposed he 
would sweep the Dutch from the face of the ocean. 
Six companies of the Coldstream Guards were 
distributed on board the fleet, besides strong 
detachments from other regiments. 

Sir Edward Spragge and the Earl of Ossory 
commanded under Rupert, whose actions during 
the Civil War and his ocean wanderings during 
the Protectorate had won him the sobriquets of 
“The Invincible Mad Cavalier" and “The Royal 
Corsair." The earl was on board the St Michael^ 
from which the duke had to shift his flag in the late 
action, with the rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

The French squadron joined them again, under 
the Count d'Estrdes and Admiral Martel ; and an 
order was issued to all corhmanders of His Majesty's 
ships, that in future they were not “ to require from 
the ships of war of His Most Christian Majesty the 
striking of a flag or topsail, neither were they to 
give any salute to those of the Christian King." 


On the 1 9th of May it was determined in a 
Council of War, at which the king and Duke of 
York were present, that if the Dutch fleet could 
not be provoked to quit their own shores, it should 
be attacked upon them ; and in consequence of 
this resolution the combined fleets put to sea. 

Prince Rupert's squadron carried the Red flag, 
D’Estrees was Admiral of the White, and Spragge 
Admiral of the Blue. 

De Ruyter, who had been first at sea, had been 
informed that the English fleet would not be ready 
so soon, and on the 2nd of May had been off the 
mouth of the Thames ; but finding a strong force 
there, had retired to await the rest of his fleet at 
Schonwelt, in Zealand, between the Rand and the 
Stony Bank, 

There his ships were descried by Prince Rupert, 
riding in apparent security and in good order, 
behind the sandbanks, on the 22nd of May. The 
shoals and shelves so protected the anchorage that 
Rupert feared to attack him ; but having taken 
advantage of a mist to send in boats to take the 
soundings about the shore, it was resolved at a 
Council of War to risk all and fight the enemy. 
But the wind died away ; then came a storm, and 
nothing could be done till the 28th cf the month. 

The Dutch fleet consisted of nearly a hundred 
sail of all kinds, commanded by De Ruyter, 
Cornelius Van Tromp, and Adrian Bankhart. 

D'Estr&s, we have said, was Admiral of the 
White, but to prevent his ships from acting as they 
had done at Southwold Bay, they were, whatever 
their secret orders might be, checkered in line 
with the English. Having the advantage of the 
wind, the count began the engagement with Van 
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Tromp ; it soon became general, and was con- j 
tinned with great obstinacy. Schram, vice-admiral j 
of Van Tromp’s squadron, was killed; then fell Rear- | 
Admiral Vlag, of Bankhart’s squadron, with several ' 
of his captains. ' I 

Sir Edward Spragge assailed Van Tromp with : 
such weight and ardour, that during a conflict of; 
seven hours he compelled him to shift his flag in ; 
succession from the 
Golden Zi^/z—in which 
more than loo men 
were killed and wound- 
ed, and which was 
nearly fired by Sir Wil- 
liam Reeves in a fire- 
ship — to the Prince on 
Horseback^ and thence 
to the Amsterdam and 
Cornet^ as each ship 
became riddled, wreck- 
ed, and sinking; and 
in the end he would 
certainly have been 
killed or taken but for 
the timely intervention 
of De Ruyter. Sir Ed- 
ward had also twice to 
change his ship. 

In Prince Rupert’s 
letter to the Earl of 
Arlington, he says, ^'Sir 
Edward Spragge did on 
his side maintain the 
fight with so much 
courage and resolution, 
that their whole body 
gave way to such a 
degree, that had it not 
been for fear of the 
shoals, we had driven 
them into their har- 
bours, and the king 
would have had a better 
account of them/’ 

The PevenUr, one of their best ships, was so 
disabled that she was towed out of the line and 
scuttled near the Wielings, a number of little islets 
covered with seaweed, and which form, as Sir 
William Temple thinks, the fragments of a sub- 
merged coast 

Captain Legg, of Prince Rupert’s squadron, 
boarded and took a Dutch ship named the Jupiter^ 
but she was recaptured, sword in hand, by the 
Dutch, who gained possession of her deck while 
the boarders were below pillaging and searching 


her. By that time the energy of Spragge had 
driven the enemy among the shoals, as the prince 
states, and that circumstance, with the darkness 
coming on, ended the first engagement, in which 
he lost four captains — ^Tempest, of the Swe^stahs, 
and three others^ — and had two ships of war entirely 
disabled, while the Count d’Estr6es lost seven 
ships in all. The Dutch had eight flag officer 

killed, and lost one 
ship. 

Colonel James Mbt 
milton, a British officer, 
had both his legs shot 
off, and died. He was 
the eldest son of Sir 
George Hamilton, 
fourth son of the Earl 
of Abercom. 

On the 4th of June 
the fleets engaged 
again, when De Ruy- 
ter, having refitted and 
increased the fleet, 
stood boldly out to sea, 
and attacked Prince 
Rupert off Flushing. 
The cannonade lasted 
four hours; but the 
irregularity and im- 
petuosity with which 
the Dutch made their 
attack soon threw them 
into confusion, and 
they bore away to the 
south - east. In this 
battle, brief though it 
was, Sir Edward 
Spragge specially sin- 
gling out Van Tromp, 
forced him twice again 
to change his ship, til! 
he was once more re- 
lieved by De Ruyter; 
and the risk he ran of 
s being taken so provoked him against his vice- 
i admiral, Sweers, that he reported that officer to 
j the States-General But he knew not that the 
; sturdy Sir Edward Spragge, when he took leave of 
! Charles II., prior to joining the fleet, had promised 
j ‘^that he would bring him Van Tromp, alive or 
I dead, or lose his own life in the attempt’’ 
i These admirals seem indeed to have had a par- 
I ticular desire to emulate and overcome each other, 
j for they constantly fought in every battle from the 
i time that Sir Edward Spragge succeeded the Earl 
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of Sandwich, and Van Tromp gained a command 
in the Dutch fleet in place of Van Ghent 

The third and last encounter between Rupert 
and De Ruyter took place on the i ith of August, 
off the mouth of the Texel 

Rupert had previous to this stood over to the 
coast of England, where he landed all his wounded, 
and had the ships entirely refitted for a last grand 
trial of strength ; and 4,000 troops were placed on 
board, under the eye of King Charles, who came 
doTO the river to see the prince's armament The 
English now mustered sixty men of war, and the 
French thirty ; but the Dutch -were not more than 
seventy. 

By what was then deemed a masterpiece of 
seamanship, De Ruyter, having taken his whole 
fleet close in shore during the night, was discovered 
to windward of the allies when day dawned. 

The French, in consequence of their good be- 
haviour in the late engagement, were again, as at 
Southwold Bay, formed in one squadron ; but they 
ill requited this confidence on the part of the noble 
Rupert, for on being attacked by Admiral Bankhart, 
after a little distant work with their guns, they bore 
away to the eastward, out of range, and remained 
idle spectators of the desperate and sanguinary 
battle, that was now inspired by long years of hate, 
rancour, and rivalry. One French officer alone 
bore a share in this action, Rear-Admiral Martel, for 
which a severe reckoning awaited him in France, 
when on his return he was thrown into the Bastille 
for having exceeded his orders. 

While D'Estrdes, with his squadron, was sheering 
off, the fight between Prince Rupert and De Ruyter 
was very hot, and Bankhart, perceiving that the 
French no longer resisted, bore down with his 
squadron to reinforce his leader ; upon which the ^ 
prince, finding himself overpowered by numbers, 
made a retreating fight of it, by steering westward. 

Van Tromp and Sir Edward Spragge had in the 
meantime been, as usual, hotly engaged from nine 
in the morning. The latter had promised to abide 
by Prince Rupert, but as he could not resist attack- 
ing Van Tromp, he laid his fore-topsail aback to 
stay for him, and having attacked his squadron, con- 
tinued fighting for several hours, apart from all the 
fleet Sir Edward was at first on board the Royal 
and Van Tr the Golden Zion^ but 

after three hours of an artillery fight, in which the 
Dutch admiral avoided coming to close quarters, 
Sir Edward was forced by sheer dint of cannon- 
shot to leave his disabled ship for the St George^ 
as Van Tromp at the same time had to do for the 
Cornet 

Then, with a fury all the greater for the brief 


pause, the fight began again, and was continued 
till the St George was so battered that Sir Edward 
was compelled to leave her and endeavour to carry 
his flag on board the Royal Charles; but before 
his barge had been rowed ten times its own length 
from the ship, a well-directed cannon-shot passed 
through it, after passing through the St George, 
Shattered and swamped as the barge was, the crew 
endeavoured to regain the St George^ but before 
that could be achieved the gallant old admiral was 
drowned, his hands," according to his memoir, 
‘^taking so dead a hold of the side of the boat that 
when it came to float he was found with his head 
and shoulders above water," 

The writers of his age are profuse in their praises 
of the valour of Sir Edward Spragge, and also of 
that of Van Tromp ■ “ for these men," says Bishop 
Parker, in his history of his own times, “having 
mutually agreed to attack each other, not out of 
hatred, but a thirst of glory, they engaged with all 
the rage, or, as it were, with all the sport of war, 

I They came so close to one another that, like an 
: army of foot, they fought at once with their guns 
; and swords. Almost at every turn both their ships, 
though not sunk, were yet bored through with 
common gun-shot , neither did one ball fall into 
the sea, but each ship pierced the other as if they 
had fought with spears." 

During these events Prince Rupert had been 
maintaining a retreating combat before the united 
squadrons of De Ruyter and Bankhart; but the 
latter, considering Van Tromp in danger, altered 
their course and bore up to his assistance, while 
the prince did the same to succour the Blue 
squadron. This made the engagement once again 
general. The prince sent two fire-ships, under the 
steering of Captain Legg, among the enemy, and 
the appearance of these perilous craft put them m 
such confusion that had the Count b’Estrdes once 
again come from the windward, where he lay idle, 
the Dutch must have been defeated ; the battle 
continued, however, till nightfall, when amid the 
darkness and the smoke it ceased, and Prince 
Rupert bore away for the mouth of Thames, as 
the Dutch did for their own coast 

In this undecided battle the English lost the 
Henr/efla, yacht, which was sunk ; Captains Richard 
New, of the Edgar , and John Rice, of the Jfhr/- 
gold^ fire-ship, and Captain Merryweather, an infantry 
officer, were killed, together with a very great 
number of men, in consequence of the ships being 
filled with troops, while the Dutch had two vice- 
admirals, Sweers and De Liefde, three captains, and 
about 1,000 men of all ranks slain. They admitted 
having lost four fire-ships; but Lord Ossoiy asserted 
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in a letter that he had seen two of their largest men- 
of-war sunk. 

This was the last battle fought by sea in this 
most useless war. In this year separate cabins 
were first given to naval officers, and also for the 
first time half-pay was granted to certain captains, 
and the experiment of sheathing war-ships witli 
lead was tried. 


Three years later (1676) saw the fall of the 
gallant Michael Adrian De Ruyter in battle with 
the French, after fifty years' sea-service ; and now 
he lies under an elaborately-sculptured tomb of 
marble, in the Nieuwe Kirk of Amsterdam, so 
called, though built in 1408, and he is styl^ in 
his somewhat boastful epitaph, ‘‘ Immensi Tremor 
Oceani.” 


CHAPTER LXIL 


THE BRITISH TROOPS UNDER MARSHAL TURENHE. 


During these operations by sea, a combined force 
of 6,000 English and Scottish troops had been dis- 
patched to join the French army in Flanders, then 
nominally under Louis XIV., but in reality con- 
ducted by the greatest soldiers of the age, Marshal 
Turenne and the Prince of Conde. 

The command of this expedition was entrusted 
by Charles II. to his own son, James Fitzroy, 
whom he had created Duke of Monmouth, giving 
him at the same time in marriage Anne, Countess 
ofBuccleuch, the richest heiress in Scotland. He 
was made a Knight of the Garter, and was captain 
of the English Life Guards in 1665. 

To form one regiment for this expedition, ten 
men were drawn out of each of the twelve com- 
panies of the Coldstream Guards as its nucleus, in 
February, 1672 and by April the whole of the 
troops were embarked, and had sailed for Flanders. 
It is in this year, 1672, in a Royal Warrant, dated 
the 2nd of April, that we first find mention of “the 
bayonet, or great knife/' as a portion of the neces- 
sary equipment of the British soldier. The Scottish 
regiment of Lord Douglas (afterwards ist Royals), 
comprising two strong battalions, was already with 
the French army under Turenne. Several fortified 
towns had been captured; and in June this corps, 
when encamped in the vicinity of Nimeguen, 
was detached with other troops, under the Comte 
de Chamilly, to besiege Grave, on the left bank of 
the Maese, in North Brabant The attack on the 
town commenced towards the end of June, and 
in July the governor surrendered. A number of 
British subjects/chiefiy Scots, being found in Grave, 
they were permitted to take service under Louis 
XIV., and were given as recruits to Lord Douglas. 

The land war was conducted by France with the 
greatest vigour and address ; 100,000 Frenchmen, 
led in every movement by Turenne and Cond6, 


stormed in rapid succession the fortresses of Orsai, 
Burick, Wesel, and the Rhinberg. Near Schenck 
they passed the river in the face of the enemy’s 
cannon ; compelled Amheim, Naerden, Utrecht, 
Deventer, Zutphen, and Nimeguen to surrender ; 
and overcoming three of the United Provinces, 
in a few months had advanced their outposts to 
the vicinity of Amsterdam. 

Throughout all these operations the little “hand- 
ful" of British forces bore an active part, and many 
officers distinguished themselves; but few so much 
as Churchill, the future Duke of Marlborough, 
who was known in the army by the sobriquet of 
“The Handsome Englishman," and at the siege 
of Nimeguen he drew special attention to himself, 
when only a captain. 

Having repeatedly volunteered to execute services 
requiring more than ordinary coolness and decision, 
he was at length selected by Marshal Turenne to 
recover a post from which a French lieutenant- 
colonel had been driven. 

“I will wager a supper and a dozen of claret,'’ 
said the marshal, “that my Miandsome English- 
man' will, with half the number of men, retake the 
ground which has been lost” 

The wager was accepted; Churchill advanced to 
the attack with a detachment of English troops, and 
not only regained, but kept possession of the post, 
amid the plaudits of the whole army (“ Gleig's 
Memoirs"). 

■ As the war advanced, to check the terrible pro- 
gress of the French, the Dutch, acting under the 
orders of the stern William of Orange, broke down 
their dykes, which cost such enormous sums to main- 
tain, and had an officer in every district, called 
the dykgrave, to watch them. Then the foaming 
waters rushed over the level land, and in many 
places the French soldiers had to flee for their lives, 
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IhefrV ' on '.the ■ spur to mek . for 
.eminences.''' 

: ' In,' August the Scots regiment was withdrawn firom 
Gra^e, ■ and rejoined .the forces of Turenne ; and 
when, in 1673, the siege of Maestricht was under- 
taken with Monraouth^s troops and the battalions 
of Douglas, the British mustered S,ooo men. The 
forces with the duke consisted of a squadron of 
the English Life Guards, the English regiments 
of Monmouth and Peterborough, and the Scottish 
regiments of Sir George Hamilton and another 
colonel unnamed. 

All these troops were engaged at the siege of 
Maestricht, which was undertaken by the King of 
France in peison, and lasted thirteen days, with 
open trenches. Bishop Burnet says that at this 
siege the Duke of Monmouth distinguished himself 
greatly, “ and was much considered upon it" The 
investment was conducted by the Count de Lorges ; 
the fortifications were strong, and the garrison con- 
sisted of 6,000 men, under General Farjaux, a brave 
officer, who had distinguished himself in the Spanish 
service at the defence of Valenciennes. 

After the arrival of Louis the lines around Maes- 
tricht were drawn to perfection ; three great batteries 
were raised against it, and then two more. By the 
34th of June the besiegers had pushed their sap 
to the edge of the ditch ; 300 grenadiers^ — a new 
species of force-supported by the First, or Cheva- 
lier d’Artagnan's, Company of Mousquetaires Gris, 
and four battalions of the regiment of Guards, led 
by the Comte de Montbrun, 'were ordered, about 
eleven o'clock at night, to attack the counterscarp 
near the gate leading to Tongres; but this force 
was gallantly encountered by a great body of 
volunteers who had thrown themselves into the 
place, and a furious combat ensued. It was main- 
tained resolutely on both sides, till most of the 
officers of the besieged ■were killed or wounded, 
when they quitted the advanced half-moon. If 
this is the assault referred to in the Lives of 
Eminent British Commanders," Monmouth, and 
not Montbrun, held the command, thus : — 

“ The next operation which furnished to Captain 
Churchill the means of gathering fresh laurels was 
the siege and assault of Maestricht Having ac- 
companied the storming party, of which the Duke 
of Monmouth had the command, he was the first 
to plant the allied standard on the rampart; and he 
was one of twelve who, on the springing of a 
mine, maintained themselves in the demi-lune till 
supported." 

Tlxree times was that fatal work taken and re- 
taken. Farjaux sprang two other mines, and the 
Dutch remained masters of it, with a heap of 


corpses, among which .was^' that of the ' .gallant 
Gascon adventurer,, .the Chevalier, Claude ' de /.Bate . 
de Castelmar d^Artagnan, who was captain of the 
Mousquetaires Gris, and with whose name the 
brilliant romance of Dumas has rendered us so 
familiar. It was found next day, when the Duke 
of Monmouth, at that time lieutenant-general in the 
trenches, retook the demi-lune, as he had sworn 
to do, or die in the attempt. After 3,000 of the 
garrison had fallen, and the dry season had made all 
the rivers and canals around it fordable, Maestricht 
surrendered on the 2nd of July. The only British 
officer of consideration who fell there was Robert 
Douglas, son of the Earl of Queensberry, who 
served with his brother John in the Scottish 
contingent. 

Captain Churchill, for his conspicuous gallantry, 
was publicly thanked by Louis XIV., ‘‘while by 
his own sovereign, to ^vhoiii Monmouth recom- 
mended him as the preserver of his life, he was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel;" and 
on the 3rd of April, 1674, he was appointed to the 
command of the Earl of Peterborough's English 
regiment By the “Historical Record of the English 
Life Guards," we learn that at Maestricht twelve 
privates of that corps highly distinguished them- 
selves during the siege. 

Turenne, who commanded on the side of Ger- 
many, completed that high reputation which he had 
already won, of being the first general in Europe. 
In order to prevent a junction of difierent divi- 
sions of the German army, he passed the Rhine at 
Phiiipsburg. By this time Charles 11 . had con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with the Dutch Republic, 
and the Duke of Monmouth had returned home, 
but his troops still continued to serve Louis XIV. 
Thus we find the English corps of Monmouth and 
Churchill, and the Scots of Douglas and Hamilton, 
with the army of the Rhine, under Turenne. The 
Scots Royals were in brigade with the regiments of 
Plessis and La Ferte, under Brigadier-General the 
Marquis of Douglas, when the army took the field, 
and marched towards Heidelberg, to prevent the 
junction of the forces under the Duke of Lorraine 
and those under the Duke of Bournonville; and in 
the battle of the i 6th of June, in which the former 
was defeated, “ Le Regiment de Douglas" covered 
itself with distinction. 

At the head of 20,000 men, Turenne swept the 
Palatinate, and drew the allied princes beyond the 
Ncckar and the Maine. “ In ail the encounters 
mentioned on this side," states the author of 
“ Memoirs of the War, 1672-^1679," “no forces 
were oftener seen, or more or gained more 
honour by their firmness and bravery, than the 
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English regiments (still remaining in the French 
service), to whom the Germans attributed wholly 
Monsieur Tiirenne's success ; but the divisions 
among the princes who made up the confederate 
armies may justly be said to have all the merit 
that was not personal in Monsieur Turenne.” 

Information having reached the latter that the 
Germans had passed the Rhine and advanced to 
Molsheim, a town in Alsace, upon the river Brusch, 
ten miles from Strasburg, he quitted his camp an 
hour after midnight on the 3rd of October, and 
after a march of several hours arrived at the enemy’s 
quarters, which were attacked with great spirit In 
the conflict which took place in the grey light of 
dawn, amid woods and broken ground, the British 
troops displayed great gallantry, fighting with a 
spirit and resolution which even the stubborn 
Germans could not withstand. 

Many officers and men fell, but still the strife I 
was continued, and Lord Duras had three horses 
killed under him. Eventually, however, the enemy 
were driven from the field, with the loss of ten 
pieces of cannon, thirty colours, and many prisoners 
{London Gazette). Lord Duras was aftenvards Earl 
of Feversham ; and Evelyn calls him valiant 
gentleman, whom His Majesty made an English 
baron of a cadet, and gave him his seate of Holmby, 
in Northamptonshire.” 

The Germans were now reinforced by a number 
of fresh troops, when Marshal Turenne retired with 
the French and British forces, and took up a 
position near Elsass-Zabern, by which he prevented 
the Imperialists deriving any advantage from their 
superiority in number. The Scots battalions of 
Douglas in the winter of 1675 were placed with 
other corps under the orders of the Marquis de 
Vauban, who was then besieging Dachstein, a town 
in the Bas-Rhin, on the right bank of the Brusch. 
It was still called ^*Le Regiment de Douglas,” 
though its colonel had now been created Earl of 
Dumbarton in the peerage of Scotland, where the 
march of his regiment is still popular, and known 
as “ Dumbarton’s Drums.” 

On the night of the 25th of January the trenches 
were opened, and on the night of the 28th the 
honour of storming the works was assigned to the 
Scottish veterans, who lost many officers and men. 
Among the killed was their major, who is stated by 
the French historians to have been an officer of 
great merit On the following day, finding the 
Scottish troops close to the works, the Governor of 
Dachstein surrendered, and the army went into 
winter-quarters (“ Records of the i st Royals ”). 

May saw thein^ in the field near Stras- 

burg, when Turenne found an almost equal adver- 
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sary in the Count de Montecuculi, who had won 
the victory of St Gothard over the Turks, and 
outgeneralled Condd. 

During the summer of 1675, narrow strip 
of land between the Black Forest and the Rhine, 
these splendid leaders practised all the evolutions 
of war, one covering the empire and the other pro- 
tecting Alsace from hostile invasion. The regiment 
of Douglas, after serving with others in this hamss- 
ing service, was suddenly sent to Trbves to reinforce 
the garrison. Several sharp skirmishes ensued, and 
in one of these Captain John Douglas, another son 
of the second Earl of Queensberry, was killed. 

Want of provisions now began to be felt, 
the memorialist before quoted states that this com- 
pelled Turenne to force one of the enemy’s posts, 
near Treves. A warm skirmish began, and the 
French were severely galled by two pieces of cannon 
that stood on an eminence. Turenne resolved to 
have them dislodged, and went forward with Lieu- 
tenant-General St. Hilaire to reconnoitre. During 
this a shot came from the battery that wounded the 
latter in the shoulder, and after ricochetting thrice 
upon the ground, struck Turenne upon the breast, 
and, without any wound that was apparent, laid him 
dead at the feet of his comrade. 

The soul of the French army had perished, and 
Montecuculi, on seeing that its movements had 
become paralysed, that the right wing had suddenly 
halted when advancing, with colours fluttering and 
waving, while the centre and left remained motion- 
less, soon divined that his great adversary was no 
more. 

The command devolved on De Lorges, who 
began to recross the Rhine. A dreadful storm and 
a dark night concealed this movement from the 
Imperialists; and “ a nocturnal retreat in an enemy’s 
country, diffidence in their generals, disunited 
councils, and contradictory orders,” bewildered tlie 
French. In one mass of confusion, cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery, and baggage sought a passage over 
the stream at the Kenig. 

The task of covering the rear %vas assigned to 
the Scottish infantry and Marshal Bouffier’s dra- 
goons , 4,000 foot and 2,000 horse attacked them. 
Reiterated charges were made under the eye of 
Montecuculi, but were steadily thrown back by dint 
of pike and musket, and the Records of the Royals 
state that, in “making this retrograde movement, 
the gallant conduct of two battalions of veteran 
Scots saved the main army from severe loss.^* 

Treves was afterwards besieged by the Germans, 
and the British regiments highly distinguished 
themselves in the defence of the city, under the 
command of the Marquis de Crequi, to whom they 
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adhered wheo the French mutinied; and when the] that they consisted of only two squadrons of the 
town surrendered they were bound by the articles | Royal English Horse, the two battalions of Dum- 
of capitulation not to serve in fortress or field for j barton*s Scots, and one English battalion of Mon- 
three months after the 5th of September. | mouth’s regiment In the order of battle for 

They formed a portion of the Army of the Rhine | the Army of the Rhine in that year, printed in the 





in the campaign of 1676, under the orders of 
Marshal Luxembourg. The Imperialists were under 
Charles ¥. of Lorraine, a general of that valour 
and capacity which were the best inheritance of his 
race, and who showed himself equal to Luxembourg 


^‘Histoire Militaire de Louis le Grand, the first 
battalion of the Royal Scots appears formed in 
brigade with those of La Marine, Gouronne, and 
Vendome; and the second battalion is posted be- 
tween two cavalry brigades on the left of the line. 


when their armies began to encounter in June. On 
the 5 th of that month, when the French were retreat- 
ing through the mountains near Saverne, the rear 
guard was attacked with great fury by the German 
cavalry, and several French squadrons were thrown 
into confusion ; but as the German horse galloped 
into the pass in fierce pursuit, the British infantry, 
having taken post on some high ground, opened 
upon them so tremendous a fire of musketry that 
the Lorraine Dragoons were nearly destroyed ; 
but in this encounter Sir George Hamilton, colonel 
of a Scots battalion, and many other officers of 
distinction, were killed. 

During the campaign of 1677, under the Marshal 
de Cregui, the British troops were so much reduced 


One of the oldest and quaintest streets in Bruges is 
still called the Rue d’Ecosse, or Scottpen Straet, 
in memory of some of those affairs. 

After much manoeuvring, the Prince of Saxe- 
Eisenach, who commanded a division of Germans, 
having been driven into an island of the Rhine, 
was forced to capitulate ; and soon after Charles 
IL, having concluded a treaty with the Dutch, 
gave orders for the British troops in the French 
service to return home, and this order was obeyed 
by all save the Scots Guards, the Scots Gens- 
d’Armes, and some Irish regiments ; and hence 
from the year 1678 the Scots Royals, or ist Foot, 
has been permanently on the British establishment. 
Three companies of the Foot Guards, which formed 
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a portion of tlie regiment of Monmoutli, returned 
so early as 1674. Gliaries, having now determined 
on a war with France, to check the dangerous 
ambition of Douis XIV., issued a commission for 
an augmentation of 20,000 men to his army. 

To each of the battalions of English and Scottish 
infantry were in this year, 1678, first attached a 
number of men, each of whom carried a large 
leathern pouch filled with hand-grenades, an inven- 
tion as old as 1594- They wore fur caps, in lieu 


fierce ; and some had long hoods hanging down 
behind, as we picture fools — their clothing being 
likewise pyebaid and yellow,'? 

Yet these were the first of our British grenadiers 
of immortal memoiy— the men whose march h^ 
led so often to glory and to victory. 

The first words of command for this force are 
given in the “Art of War,” published at the Look- 
ing Glass,*' on Ix)ndon Bridge, as follows : — 

ist Sling your firelocks, and. Handle your “ 
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pf beaver hats, and carried hatchets and swords 
iii addition to their firelocks and plug-bayonets. 
They were instructed to ignite the fuses, and to 
cast the grenades into forts and trenches amid 
the enemy, where the explosion of these miniature 
bombs (which were about the size of oranges, 
and have unaccountably fallen into disuse) was 
calculated to do much execution ; and the men, 
deriving their name from this missile, were styled 
^grenadiers.” 

Evelyn's account of their first appearance on 
Hounslow Heath is somewhat absurd. ^‘ Now 
were brought into the service a new sort of soldiers, 
called grenadiers. They had furred caps with coped 
crowns, like janissaries, which made them look very 
30 


matches. 3rd, Handle your grenadoes. . 4th. 
Open your fuses. 5th. Guard your fuse. 6th. 
Blow your matches. 7 th. Fire, and throw your 
grenadoes, 8th. Return your matches. 9tL 
Handle your slings. loth. Poise your firelocks.” 

Grenadiers were first instituted in France in 
1667, when five were added to each company of 
the line regiments. 

Their duties were deemed more arduous than 
those of the pikemen and musketeers, hence the 
tallest and strongest men were always selected For 
the grenadier company, which, long after the use of 
the grenade had been relinquished,*constituted the 
right-flank company of every British regiment till 
the epoch of the Crimean War. 
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At their institution, however, grenadiers were not 
confined to the infantry-, for to each of the Horse 
Guard corps were add^ shcty- four grenadiers, with 
two lieutenants, four non-commissioned officers, 
two drummers, and two fifers, who were also dis- 
tinguished by fur caps and iooped-up clothing i 


(Grose’s Militaiy Antiquities ^*) ; and to this day 
the Scots Greys wear grenades upon their ap- 
pointments. 

Chain bridles for the cavalry are first mentioned 
about this time, as being used by the Walloon 
I horse in a fight near Bois 4 e-Duc. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 

ST* BEHtS, 167S. 


The rapid conquests of the French in Flanders 
during this year filled the Dutch with alarm and 
the English with indignation y but Louis XIV, 
managed them both so judiciously that neither 
proved a bar to his ambition. By intrigues he 
increased a desire for peace among the former, by 
awakening a jealousy of the designs of the Prince 
of Orange, on account of his earnest desire for a 
continuance of the war. He secretly won over 
Charles IL ; but so great was the ardour of the 
people of England for war, arising probably fiom 
old hereditaiy hate of the French, that both king 
and Parliament were compelled to give way to it : 
an army of 20,000 men was enrolled in a few weeks, 
and a portion of this force was destined for the 
security of Ostend. This was about the time when 
the king was stipulating that the British standing 
army should not be above 8,000 men, viz., 5,000 
for England, and 3,000 for Scotland. 

By letters from the Duke of York to the Prince 
of Orange, printed in the Appendix to Dalrymple’s 
Memoirs of Great • Britain,” it appears that 
in July the troops began to embark at Blackwali 
for Nieuport and Bruges, and that by the 26th 
of the same month we had in Flanders fourteen 
battalions of infantry, each 700 strong; twenty- 
seven troops of horse, sixty in each troop; and 
twelve troops of dragoons, each of eighty files. 
The Earl of Feversham was in command at first 
Great expense was incurred for the clothing of 
the troops, which was furnished out of ^-His 
Majesty’s Great Wardrobe. For the trumpeters 
and kettledmmmers were issued velvet coats and 
scarlet cloaks, trimmed with silver and silk lace, 
embroidered with the royal crown and cypher on 
their backs and breasts also “ rich embroidered 
banners, trimmed with gold and silver fringes, 
and painted banners, trimmed with silk fringes 
and colours for the King's Royal Regiment of 
Dragoons, and for the Queen’s Regiment of Horse, 


trimmed with gold and silver fringes, and strings 
and tassells suitable.” 

On the Toth of August, the Duke of Monmouth, 

I who was in command of the united English and 
Scottish contingents, landed at Ostend, and in- 
; spected them at their quarters in Nieuport. 

: The city of Mons having been for some time 
blocked up by Marshal Luxembourg, and reduced 
: to dire necessity, the Prince of Orange resolved to 
save it, and to signalise himself by a desperate 
I attempt in the field. The Duke of Monmouth 
I joined him with all his forces, while six regiments 
of British infantry were detached, under the Earl 
: of Ossory, to act in conjunction with the Spaniards. 
There were the three English battalions of Mon- 
mouth and Colonels Wesley and Belasis; and 
also the three Scottish battalions of Major-General 
Kirkpatrick, Sir Alexander Colyear, and Colonel 
Mackay. The latter body became, in future years, 
the Scots Brigade, or old 94th Regiment of the 
Line. 

On Sunday, the 14th of August, 1678, the Prince 
of Orange came in front of the united forces with 
his staff. In person he was somewhat undersized, 
with brown hair, a long pale face, keen cunning 
eyes, a huge Roman nose, yet one that had little 
majesty in it; and Bishop Burnet states that the 
weakness of his constitution caused him to make 
but an indifferent figure, whether on foot or horse- 
back. 

Giving the order to march, he broke up his camp 
at Soignies, a town of Flanders, in the province of 
Hainault, in the neighbourhood of a forest, at the 
southern extremity of which lies the famous field of 
Waterloo. Marching along highways bordered 
by trees and meadows or cornfields, all lately 
swamped and sodden by the cutting of the dykes 
and canals, the army passed Roches; and, to attempt 
the relief of Mons, came in sight of the enemy, 
whose right wing was posted at the abbey of St/ 
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Denis, while their left rested on a place called in 
me Zondm Gazette Mamoj St. Pierre. 

The woods of Kainault were in all their summer 
greenery, and amid the openings in the copse the 
white uniforms of the French infentry were dis- 
tinctly visible. Their position was strong, and 
could only be reached by narrow and tortuous 
lanes ; and besides the woods and rocks, there was 
a Steep rugged slope, which the London Gazette 
calls a precipice. 

Luxembourg was so confident in the strength of 
his position, that in a letter to Marshal d'Estrades 
he wrote that he wa^ so posted that if he had 
but 10,000 men, and the Prince of Orange 40,000, 
yet he was sure he could not be forced ; whereas 
he took his army to be stronger than that of the 
prince. 

He certainly deemed his ground inaccessible, 
and confidently awaited the advance of the allies, 
watching the scarlet uniforms, of the British and 
the yellow of the Dutch, varied by the bufif 
doublets and cuirasses of their officers, as they 
debouched from the Soignies road, and formed in 
columns of attack, with colours flying and trumpets 
sounding. 

At twelve at noon the cannonade begun on both 
sides, when William of Orange sat down to dinner 
in the open field. At the same time the Duke of 
Luxembourg and several of his officers were simi- 
larly occupied in the abbey; when some of the 
Orange dragoons made a dash into it, sword in 
hand, ‘‘like rude guests, and having forced the 
French general to rise from table, seized his plate 
and carried it away before those about him re- 
covered from their surprise Life of William 
m.^^I754). 

About three in the afternoon, some battalions 
under Count Waldeck began to assault the abbey, 
the Prince of Orange in person encouraging the 
soldiers with his presence and by his example; 
and this attack was seconded by the regiments of 
the left wing. The woods were soon full of smoke, 
and re-echoing with musketry. 

In the meantime the Spanish troops, led by the 
Duke de Villa Hermosa, made a fierce attack on 
the French in the village of Casteau, seconded by 
the guards of the Prince of Orange, and the 
English and Scottish regiments under the Earl of 
Ossory, while a battery of guns was playing on the 
abbey of St. Denis. 

. Under cover of this fire, the confederate dra- 
goons advanced with fury, and dismounting, with 
their muskets and plug-bayonets stormed the clois- 
ter; while Adjutant-General Colyear pushed on to 
the body of the abbey, seconded by the Dutch under 


General DelnicL “ They filed through the narrow 
passages and slid down the precipices with an 
invincible courage, and drove the enemy, after a 
vigorous resistance, within their own lines- In the 
midst of this pell-mell was His Highness, accpm- 
paniecLby the Duke of Monmouth, who fought all 
day by his side ; and animated with success, his hyeis 
sparkling like fire, he cried out, 'To me! to meP 
to encourage those regiments that were to second 
the foremost” (‘'Life of Prince William,” 16S8); 

There was no sparing of powder and shot, con- 
tinues this author ; and Count Horn, drawing his 
cannon nearer, fired into the valley upon ' 
French battalions, and made dreadful bavod among 
them. 

From the point of St. Denis, the. Prince pf 
Orange hurried to aid in the attack on Casteau, 
where the action was being hotly disputed by the 
French against the Spaniards of the right wing, and 
their supports, the Orange Foot Guards, under 
Count Solmes, with the regiments of RoequejBenes 
and Holstein, and the two brigades of British 
under the Earl of Ossory. 

It . was at this point the most deadly struggle took 
place. It lasted for 'five hours, but the enemy were 
ultimately driven in, and 'pursued mth pike and 
plug-bayonet “ for a quarter of a league, through a 
field and down a precipice, where glides the river 
Haine, to the farther side of Casteau ; ” and here 
occurred the most serious loss to the British 
officers. 

The English had the following casualties in this 
ajffair : — Monmouth’s regiment, three officers killed 
and ten wounded ; Wesle/s regiment, two killed and 
ten wounded ; Belasis’ regiment, seven killed and 
five wounded, ope mortally. 

; Of the, Scottish officers were the following 
Kirkpatrick’s regiment, three killed, including the 
colonel (who was Governor Herzogenbush), and 
^ six wounded, including Lieutenant-Colonel Lauder, 
mortally ; Colyear’s regiment, two killed and three 
wounded, two of them mortally; Mackay’s regi- 
ment, four killed and three wounded. Total, fifty- 
eight officers killed and wounded. 

The last-named corps belonged to the Scots 
Brigade in the Dutch service, and the command of 
it had been recently bestowed upon Colonel Hugh 
Mackay, of Scourie, in preference to Graham of 
Ciaverhouse, one of its officers, who at the battle 
of Senefie saved the fife of the Prince of Orange 
when he was defeated by the Prince of Condd ; 
and. this favouritism led to Graham ^quitting the 
service of the States-General in disgust. 

William of Orange, at the battle of St Deni^ 
displayed uncommon bravery. He advanced to 
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the front, sword in hand, leading the attack - in 
the midst of fire and smoak, and biillets flying 
thick as hail, adventuring so far that he had been 
in imminent danger had not M. de Overkirk 
opposed himself to a daring captain that was just 
ready to charge the prince in full careere, and layd 
the brisk assailant dead upon the spot.” 

Overkirk, or Auverquerque, shot the officer with 
his pistol. The bnmt of this portion of the battle 
fell to infantry and dragoons (who could act on foot 
or in the saddle). The London Gautte says that 
owing to the nature of the ground the cavalry could 
not engage ; but “ the English and Scots regimenhs 
did things to the admiration of those who beheld 
them.” And in the “ Life of the Duke of Ormond,” 
we learn that their leader, Lord Ossory, received 
from the States of Holland, the Duke of Villa 
Hermosa, and the King of Spain, letters acknow- 
ledging the great services he performed in this 
campaign. 

Night put an md to the contest, and the con- 


federates remained masters of the Abbey of St 
Denis. On the side of the allies were i ,500 killed 
and wounded ^ but on that of the enemy, more 
than 6,000 are said to have been the number of 
their united cmialties. • 

I'he Duke of Luxembourg having lost so im- 
I portant a post, retired next day in confusion, and 
the Prince of Orange took possession of the camp 
he abandoned, and thus broke the blockade of 
Mens. For saving his life, he presented M. Over- 
Mrk with a gold-hiited sword, a pair of horse- 
buckles of gold, and a pair of magnificent pistols 
mounted with the same metal. 

The Peace of Himeguen, signed at twelve o*clock 
on the night of the 1 ith of August, three days before 
the battle, put an end to the war, and unfortunately 
for the honour and boasted humanity of William of 
Orange, he is alleged to have fought St Denis 
with the treaty in his pocket, because, as General 
Napier has it, he was loth to lose a cheap lesson 
in his trade. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

BOTHWEtL BRIDGE, 1679. 


During all these years of the war with Holland, 
and then with France, the persecution of the 
Covenanters continued to stain with blood the 
Scottish Government. There during eight-and- 
twenty y^s of tyranny more than 18,000 persons 
had suffered death or banishment, or perished of 
their wounds in wild places ; 362 were executed in 
form of law; and 498 were slain in cold blood, 
without any form of law. The Duke of Lauderdale 
was at the head of this administration, which plun- 
dered and oppressed without mercy, till the suffer- 
ing people became goaded almost to madness. Ail 
meetings for prayer of sermon, according to the 
simple forms of the Kirk of Scotland, had to be 
held in arms, and in lonely places, with scouts 
abroad to give early notice of the approach of the ! 
king^s troops, who had special orders to disperse 
at the point of the sword all such meetings. 

was a fair Sabbath morning, ist June, a.d. 
167 9, that an assembly of Covenanters -sat down 
on the heathy hills of Dmmclog,” says Thomas 
Brownlee, Laird of Torfoot, and an officer of the 
Presbyterian army,” in his narrative. /‘We had 
assembled, not to fight, but to worship the God of 
our fathers. We were far from the , tumult of 


cities ; the long dark heath waved around us, and 
we disturbed no living creatures save the pees- 
weep (/.<?., lapwing) and the heather-cock. As 
usual, we had come armed. It was for self-defence; 
for desperate and ferocious men made bloody raids 
through the country, and, pretending to put down 
treason, they waged war against religion and morals. 
They spread rain and havoc over the face of bleed- 
ing Scotland.” 

On that Sunday morning, at the very time these 
poor people were meeting for prayer in that wild 
part of Lanarkshire, Colonel John Graham, of 
Ciaverhouse — ^the gallant Viscount Dundee of a 
nobler strife and time^ — ^was riding at the head of 
the Scottish Life Guards up the lovely vale of 
Avon, carrying with him two field-preachers, whom 
he had apprehended in the vicinity of Hamilton. 
His regiment consisted, in 1674, of four squadrons, 
and was almost entirely composed of gentlemen. 
It was afterwards represented by the second troop 
of the I St Life Guards. In its ranks, serving as 
a private, rode Francis Stuart, the titular Earl of 
Bothweil, cousin of the reigning monarch. 

To give timely notice of the approach of the 
military, and more especially of Ciaverhouse, whose 
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name inspired terror, it was, we have said, cus-^ 
tomary to have scouts on the hills, and on that of 
Loudon some were now watching the approach of 
the Guards. They halted at the village of Strath- 
avon, after a ride of eight miles, and at that time 
the only inn of the place was the stone building 
Still called the Tower,*' opposite the churchyard, 
and therein Glaverhouse took his dejeuner on 
ist of June, and not at the castle of Tillietudlem, 
as narrated in Scotfs romance of “ Old Mortality/* 

During this halt he learned that the conventicle 
he intended to prevent or to disperse was not to be 
held, and, relying on this information, he marched 
towards Glasgow, He had not proceeded far 
when he found that the peasantry had deceived 
him, and the Covenanters were actually at prayer 
in the glen of Drumciog. 

Their blood be on their own heads; and be 
^No quarter 1* the word this day !” exclaimed 
Glaverhouse (“Scots Worthies*’); and “No 
quarter I” rang from troop to troop of the Guards. 

Spurs were applied to the horses, and resuming 
their march towards the head of Avondale, the 
Cavalier Guards, after galloping over several miles 
of purple moor and waste land, about mid-day 
came in sight of the Covenanters, to the number 
of several hundreds or a thousand men, who were 
but indifferently armed ; and to these the scouts 
on Loudon Hill had given due notice of the 
approach of the enemy. 

On seeing the glittering array of the Life Guards, 
in all the bravery of plumed beavers, cuirasses, and 
scarlet doublets, pouring along the glen towards 
them, all the men of the conventicle came to the 
front, while the women and children gathered on 
an eminence, and, by their wailing and shrill cries, 
inspired their relatives to fight to the last. On the 
day of this skirmish at Drumciog, which formed 
the prelude to the battle of Bothwell Bridge, the 
Covenanters were led by John Balfour, of Kinloch, 
otherwise called, of Burleigh; David Haekston, of 
Rathillet, who was coneerned in the murder of 
Archbishop Sharp ; Robert, afterwards Sir Robert, 
Hamilton, of Preston, Bart. ; Woodbum, of Mains; 
Sergeant John Nisbet, of Hardhill ; and William 
Cleland, an accomplished soldier and poet, who 
afterwards fell at the head of the 26th or 
Cameronian Regiment, at the defence of Dunkeld, 
as we shall relate in a future chapter. 

Graham's Guardsmen were only 250 strong, and 
their horses were somewhat fatigued by a long 
morning's march, over bogs and heavy moorland, 
under a sultry June sun; yet their leader was deter- ; 
mined to attack those men whom he found : 
assembled thus in arms, and who were forming | 


themselves for resistance on a ridge, before which 
lay a morass. Near it is the farmhouse of High 
Drumciog, still inhabited by the descendants erf 
Chose who then possessed it Therein Claver- 
house placed his two prisoners. 

When the Guards formed line, it became apparent 
that if they and the Covenanters approached each 
other the conflict would take place in the marsh. 
Caught in the very act of prayer, the “ hill-men,'* 
as they were named, knew tlmt there was nothing 
before them but death or captivity; so theii 
leaders formed them in three lines. The first was 
provided with matchlocks, and moved down to the 
edge of the morass. The second had pikes and 
halberds; the third had scythes, hayforks, clubs, 
fish-spears, and other implements, suddenly im- 
provised as weapons of war. 

On each flank of these men were posted a few 
who were mounted, to act as cavalry. Unslinging 
their carbines, the Guards poured a volley on the 
Covenanters ; but as they were in the act of kneel- 
’ ing the shots passed over their heads. The dragoons 
then closed to the front, under a steadier fire from 
the Covenanters; and as their horses began to 
flounder in the morass, Comet Graham, a kinsman 
of the colonel, fell dead from his saddle. 

“In the name of God,” cried Claverhouse, “cross 
the bog and attack them on the flanks I If we fail 
in crossing the morass we are lost !” 

“‘The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon!* ** 
was now the cry of the insurgents. “ Pikemen to 
the front,” exclaimed Hamilton ; “ God and our 
country I Over the bog and at them, lads !'* 

Then, while many were “pouring forth a con- 
siderable portion of nasal psalmody,” the whole 
rushed upon the troops with such irresistible fury 
that the latter began to back their horses up hill, 
or wheel by threes to get on firmer ground. Some 
dreadful personal encounters took place, and these 
were characterised by all the furious hatred which 
each party entertained towards the other. 

Many gentlemen of the Guards were dragged from 
, their saddles— among others, a captain named 
Arrol — and grappled hand to hand with, their 
assailants in the morass, fighting with swords 
shortened, or with clubbed steel pistols seeking to 
beat out each others' brains. The morning was 
sultry, and during the conflict some were seen to 
drink the blood-stained water of the bog in which 
they fought Torfoot avers that he did so out of 
his steel cap. 

Colonel Graham, a man then in the prime of 
life, whose handsome oval face was almost feminine 
in its softness of feature and wonderful regularity, 
did all that a brave officer could do to rally his 
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Tbroken squadrons ; but the fury and pressure of 
tbe triumphant insurgents were overwhelming, and 
"he was reputedly in great danger. His horse 
shot under him. It was a black charger, of such 
remarkable beauty and swiftness that it was gene- 
■rally believed to be a gift from the devil, if not the 
devil himself. ‘‘ This horse was so fleet, and its 
rider so expert,” says Sir Walter Scott, ^*that they 
are said to have outstripped and ‘coted/ of turhed, 
‘a hare upon the Bran. Law, near the head of *' 


retreat of his dragoon's after they had given way 
and the Covenanters averred that ^‘they saw the 
bullets recoil from his jack-boots and buff coat 
like hailstones from a rock of granite, as he galloped 
to and fro.’^ By one sword his white plume was 
shorn away; by another a shred was hewn from 
his buff coat. The Laird of Torfoot describes the 
confusion of the Life Guards thus : Some shrieked, 
some groaned, some shouted ; horses neighed and 
pranced, and swords rang on steel helmets. X 
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Moffat Water, where the descent is so precipitous 
that no merely earthly horse could keep its feet, or 
merely mortal rider keep the "saddle.” 

" 'Its destruction greeted now with yells of joy; 
arid ^ the Covenanters had a fanatical and super- 
stitious idea that, like General Dalzell, its rider was 
impervious to lead, many an aim was taken at him 
with silver coins, and the narrow escapes he had 
were almost miraculous, ‘‘He has the proof of 
lead — take a piece of silver 1” was the incessant cry 
of the Covenanters, as they loaded and cast about 
their matchlocks. “Easily distinguished by his 
rich dress, he was the foremost in all the charges 
he made at every favourable opportunity to arrest 
the pressure of the pursuers, and to cover the 


placed around me a few of my hardy men, and we 
: rushed into the thickest in search of Claver'se, At 
that his trumpet sounded a retreat.” He adds that 
Claverhouse was borne away by the press of his 
men, without sword or helmet. 

It was in vain, he found, to contend longer with 
an enemy to whom the nature of the ground had 
, given every advantage over cavalry, whose horses 
became useless at every plunge, and entangled more 
deeply in the morass. He ordered his trumpets to 
sound a retreat, which was achieved successfully ; 
, but he left two officers and thirty-six of the Life 
Guards dead in the skirmish, while the insurgents 
lost only six, one of whom, named Dingwall, had 
been among the slayers of Archbishop Shaip, 
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and whose monument yet remains in Strathavon 
churchyard. 

As Claverhouse galloped past the farai-house of 
Drumclog, with the entrails of his dying horse 
hanging out, one of his late prisoners, a field- 
preacher, cried to him, mockingly, Stay, and tak 
the afternoon's discourse alang wi’ ye.*' 

It is to be regretted that in their fury and hate 
the Covenanters slashed and mutilated the bodies 
of the Cavalier Guards in a manner that was dis- 
graceful. The body of Comet Graham ** was found 
shockingly mangled,** says Scott ; “ his eyes were 
pulled out, and his features so much defaced that 
it was impossible to recognise him.** Captain 
Arrol's body was found disembowelled ; but that, 
the ^aird of Torfoot says, was done by a horse's 
hoofs (see also Cniikshank's History,** VoL I.). 

Elated by their victory in this skirmish, to com- 
memorate which a monument has been recently 
erected at Drumclog, and aware that they had 
now terribly compromised themselves with the local 
government, the insurgents resolved to take the 
field as aggressors; and some thousands were 
brought together and organised before the 22nd 
of June, the day on which the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge was fought 

Their principal banner, which is still preserved at 
Dunbar, was borne by Hall of Haughead, in Teviot- 
dale. It is of blue silk, and measures four and a 
half feet by three and a half, and has three in- 
scriptions upon it — the upper in Hebrew charac- 
ters, “ Jehovah-nissi (Exodus xvil 15) ;** the second 
in white letters, “For Christ and His Truths;** 
and the third is ‘‘No Quarter to ye Active 
Enemies of ye Covenant,** and from the latter in- 
junction it takes its name of “ The Bloody Banner.** 
Another banner borne by them on this occasion, 
and preserved at Edinburgh, is also blue with a 
white St. Andrew's cross, and the motto, “Cove- 
nants, Religion, King, and Kingdomes.** 

In the middle of June they marched down 
Avondale to Hamilton, resolved to fight a battle 
with any troops that might be sent against them. 

As soon as Charles IL heard of the affair at 
Drumclog and the spread of the insurrection, he 
ordered the celebrated and eventually unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth to assume the command of 
the troops in Scotland. Forty copies of a speech 
made by Lord Shaftesbury in the English Parlia- 
ment (to the effect “that popery was intended to 
precede slavery in England, and that slavery had 
been the forerunner of popery in Scotland**) were 
dispatched to Edinburgh for circulation, and it 
became, says Dalrymple, like the sound of a 
trumpet to the Scots. | 


On the proposal being made that some forces 
should accompany Monmouth, Shaftesbury started 
an objection “that English troops could not be 
sent into Scotiand without infringing the treaties 
between the two nations;** and several of the Whig 
party refused to serve, among others Lord Grey, 
who was to have commanded the cavalry; and the 
city of London petitioned against any expedition 
into Scotland: so that ultimately only four troops 
of English cavalry, under Major Main, and “ clad 
in coats of a reddish hue,’* according to the old 
Cameronian ballad, accompanied the duke, who 
left London on the 15th of June, and on the 19th 
I reached Edinburgh, a remarkable instance of speed 
when we consider what was then the state of the 
roads between these two cities. 

Prior to his arrival, on the 6th of June, the Earl 
of Linlithgow, on being appointed Major-General 
; of the Scottish land forces in lieu of Sir George 
Munro, had ordered a rendezvous at Falkirk, where 
he was joined by Lord Ross and Claverhouse ; and 
; on marching to Larbert Muir he was joined by his 
: own regiment, under his son, Lord Livingstone. 
The forces present were: Life Guards, one 
squadron ; independent horse, three squadrons ; 
the Foot Guards, two battalions ; Lord Maris 
Fusiliers, two battalions (21st Foot). In addition 
to these regulars were some militia from counties 
well affected to the Government, the most re- 
solute of these being the Lennox Highlanders. 
The Haddingtonshire Regiment was led by 
George Seton, Earl of Winton. Those of Lothian 
were clad in blue uniforms ; and about this 
time hats, in lieu of bonnets, w^ere first worn by 
them. Save Main*s dragoons, there were no 
English troops with the duke, though Scott, in 
his romance of “ Old Mortality,** writes again and 
again of “ the English Foot Guards ** at Bothwell 
Bridge ; and the appearance of these dragoons did 
not add in Scotland to the popularity of the duke, 
who, at the head of 10,000 men and a fine park of 
artillery, marched against the insurgents at mid- 
summer. 

The duke had left: London mdth ideas favour- 
able to the outlawed Presbyterians ; yet he was 
rather surprised, on arriving at Edinburgh, to receive 
orders “ not to treat with rebels.** But the language 
of the persecutors was, says a writer, so to speak — 
crms a Pange Gabriel ou je te fuel — a species of 
despotism which none could have borne with so 
long and so patiently but those who evinced in 
their humble submission the power of religion over 
the mind. 

Beyond adopting the means of self-defence, and 
signifying their resolution to maintain their faith 
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bviolate, they did not proceed ; and nothing but 
a gross perversion of language on the part of the 
king and his Scottish ministry could cause this 
Aebellion. 

The appearance of the royal army as it defiled 
over Bothwell Muir is said to have been so im- 
posing-— the regular aspect of the checkered squads 
of pikemen and musketeers, the Guards, horse, 
dragoons, and artillery, making up a glittering 
v.hole— that it seemed as if nothing short of an 
actual miracle could prevent the total rout and 
destruction of the ill-equipped and ill-ordered forces 
of the insurgents, who had now taken possession 
of the bridge which led across the Clyde to the 
preaching camp which they had formed on the 
opposite side of the river. The famous General 
Dalzell was not present on this occasion with the 
army, though described as being so in Scott's 
romance. “ Upon the duke being made com- 
mander-in-chief, Dalzell refused to serve under 
him,'' says Captain Crichton, “ and remained at I 
his lodgings in Edinburgh till his Grace was super- 
seded, which happened about a fortnight after." 

According to the London Gazette^ it was at seven 
in the morning when the Scottish regular troops 
began to approach the bridge of Bothwell; but 
prior to that the Covenanters had seen them ad- 
vancing in the dark or before daybreak, by their 
lighted matches, which seemed like thousands of 
glowworms in the moorland. 

The Covenanters were now under 8,000 strong ; 
but save those already named few gentlemen of 
note and not one of the nobility had joined them, 
the field-preachers being in fact their generals : 
though it is shrewdly suspected that they were 
secretly instigated to proceed to desperate measures 
by some influential men in Scotland, who acted , 
in combination with Lord Shaftesbury and other 
popular leaders in England. Yet these poor people 
showed great judgment in their choice of a position, 
if they failed in skill or the means for defending it. 

The ancient bridge, now so celebrated in history, 
was then very different from what it appears now. 
It was long and narrow, with four arches, about 
120 feet in length; but in breadth, exclusive of 
the parapets, it measured not more than 12 feet. 
It was paved with round unhewn stones, taken 
from the bed of the river which flows beneath it. 
In the centre was a fortified gateway, which was 
a common feature in Scottish bridges in those 
ciays. This gateway rose from the pier nearest the 
southern bank, and the keeper's house occupied 
the other extremity. It also served as a kind of 
inn, or travellers' rest. ThreeTourths of the bridge 
were left open and unprotected by the gateway 
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upon that side from which annoyance might 
proceed. 

On one side was a hollow, V where 'the' road ■ is 
now filled up; and this gave the bridge a rise of 
twenty feet in its centre, and such was its aspect 
until 1826. The banks of the Clyde were fringed 
by thickets of hazel and alder trees. The ground 
occupied by the insurgents was a plain open field, 
interspersed by a few clumps of trees : consequently, 
as they were without efficient cavalry or artilleay, 
on the defence of the bridge depended all their 
chances of success or of safety. 

The appearance of the country around is dif- 
ferent now from what it was then. The great muir 
or moor of Bothwell, over which the royal axmy 
advanced in such imposing order, is now a beau- 
tiful and fertile district ; and a villa crowns the 
summit of the green knoll where the Duke ot 
Monmouth, mounted on a superb white charger, 
and clad in all the Cavalier bravery of the day, 
with wig, and plume, and breastplate, and with the 
Garter glistening on his breast, was seen, baton in 
hand, directingthe motions of the troops and the 
fire of the artillery; and all the ground occupied 
by the insurgents is now turned into well-enclosed 
fields and thriving plantations. 

Encouraged by the recent repulse of the Life 
Guards at Drumclog, the Covenanters prepared 
confidently to dispute the passage of the bridge. 
The central toil-house or gateway they had very 
strongly barricaded by stones, carts, wheels, and 
banks of earth; and to defend the hosteliy of 
the warder was the special task of Hackston 
of Rathiilet and Hall of Haughead, with 300 
chosen marksmen. A cannon or two they had in 
position to sweep the approach to the bridge and 
gate ; and along the bank of the river were all the 
horse they possessed, under Sergeant John Nisbet ; 
and a body of matchlocks, under the grim and stem 
Balfour of Burleigh, occupied the thickets and 
bushes. The main body lay in dense masses 
within a quarter of a mile from the bridge. 

As the king's troops drew near, the insurgents 
could be seen in clamorous confusion. Instead of 
being in quiet order of battle, listening only to 
their officers or leaders, they were crowding around 
the preachers, while discord, timidity, and irresolu- 
tion began to prevail. Some proposed to lay their 
grievances before the Duke of Monmouth, a mea- 
sure strongly opposed by Balfour and others, yet it 
took place. 

Messengers with a flag of truce were sent to the 
duke, who received them on the green knoll with 
great courtesy ; but he told them no negotiation 
would be entertained unless they surrendered as 
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prisoners of war unconditionally. They were fur- ^ 
ther informed that if they would trast to the royal 
clemency they would be favourably received. 

^‘Yes, and hanged next!” was the scornful 
response of the messengers. 

They were allowed half an hour to consider the 
conditions, which eventually were fiercely and 
sorrowfully rejected by these desperate men, who 
were in no way suited to compete with the forces 
brought against them, and who were without order, 
and almost without ammunition ; for one large 
barrel, which had come from a dealer in Hamilton, 
and was supposed to contain powder, on being 
opened was found to be filled with raisins ! 

While the royal troops formed in battalions and 
squadrons on one side of the Clyde, on the other 
could be seen the masses of the insurgents, with 
pikes glittering and banners displayed, but in no 
order. Thousands of tongues were vociferating, 
and no one was listening. To some parties the 
field’-preachers were haranguing on their nsual 
bitter topics, blending passages from the Old Testa- 
ment with fierce denunciations of the king, of 
Claverhouse, of Erastians, Nullifidians, Prelatists, 
and Anti-Covenanters. At length, when a few 
shots, at the expiry of the half hour, were exchanged 
between the advanced guard and the matchlock- 
men at the bridge, they suffered themselves to be 
formed into ranks, and, after the manner of Drum- 
clog, they struck up a psalm ; but it was observed 
by the superstitious that it sounded more like “ a 
penitentiary stave than the bold strain which 
had resounded along the wild heath of Loudon 
Hill, in anticipation of that day^s victory. The 
melancholy melody soon received a rough accom- 
paniment, for the cannon began to fire on one 
side and the musketry on both, and the bridge of 
Both well, with the wooded banks adjacent, was 
involved in wreaths of smoke.” i 

Led by Lord Livingstone, the ist and 2nd bat- * 
talions of the Scots Foot Guards, and those of the 
Earl of Maris Fusiliers, under cover of a fire i 
from the artillery, formed in four contiguous close j 
columns, rushed double-quick, with colours fiying, 
to the margin of the Clyde, and speedily deployed 
into line along its right bank, and then heavy file 
firing ensued from both ends of the bridge. 

I shall never forget the effect of our fire from 
our battery wliere my men stood,” says the Laird 
of Torfoot We saw the line of the foe advance 
in all the military glory of brave and beautiful 
men; the horses pranced, the armour gleamed. 
In one moment nothing was seen but a shocking 
mass of mortality— human limbs, and the bodies 
and limbs of horses, mingled in one huge heap, or 


blown to a great distance. Another column at- 
tempted to cross above the bridge, and some thre^ 
themselves into the current ; but one well-directed 
fire from Burleigh's troops threw them into dis- 
order, and drove them back.” 

Elsewhere we find that he describes the Reverend 
Donald Cargill, who was afterwards executed with 
singular barbarity at Edinburgh, mounted upon an 
extempore pulpit, amid ail the hurly-burly of the 
conflict, pouring forth a rhapsody like this 

‘‘'Behold the banners of 'the .'enemy.!'” cried he; 
“hear ye not' the 'fire of the foe,,and''of'your;0.wn. 
brethren ? Our fathers and brothers are falling 
beneath their swords ! Hasten to their aid (mean- 
ing those who were in defence of the bridge). See 
the flag of the Covenant ! See the motto in letters 
of gold — ‘Christ’s Crown and Covenant!’ Hear 
the voice of your weeping country ! Hear the 
wailings of the bleeding Kirk ! Banish discord, 
and let us as a band of brothers present a bold 
front to the foe. Follow me, all ye who love your 
country and the Covenant ; I go to die in the 
front of the battle ! ” 

So resolute was the defence made of the long 
narrow bridge, swept as it was by' the concentrated 
fire of 300 picked marksmen, that the Foot Guards 
gave way, on which the Duke of Monmouth leaped 
from his horse, and proceeded to rally and re-form 
them, sword in hand. 

Then it was that the Macfarlane clan, with their 
badge, tufts of the cloud-beriy^ bush in their bon- 
nets, and led by their chief, raised cathghairm^ 
or shrill wild battle-cry, of “Lochsloy ! Lochsloy ! ” 
taken from a lake at the head of Loch Lomond, the 
centre of their ancient possessions, and rushed on 
with sword and target to storm the gateway, at the 
very moment when the ammunition of its defenders 
began to fail. Over the killed and wounded of the 
Foot Guards they sprang lightly, and with axes and 
hammers beat the portal to pieces ; the trees, 
carts, wheels, and other obstructions which formed 
the barricade were cast into the river. Then the 
roll of the musketry had ceased, for the ammunition 
was done on one hand, and on the other the in- 
fantry battalions had plugged their bayonets, as 
was still the fashion, in the muzzles of their match- 
locks. 

The Lennox Highlanders now led the way, 
opposing their targets, claymores, and poleaxes to 
the halberts, pikes, and partisans of those who 
came on, under Burleigh and others, to succour the 
men who fought under Rathillet and Haughead. 

A brief but bloody conflict ensued; the Cove- 
nanters were driven back in front, and many of 
those in the rear began to fly, while the troops with 
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all speed continned to defile across tbe bridge, and 
form by regiments on the opposite bank, unscrew- 
ing their wooden-hafted bayonets, and opening fire 
as they came up upon the recoiling masses. 

The moment the last man of the infantry was 
over, the fiery Claverhouse, ‘‘who, like a hawk 
perched on a rock, and eyeing the time to pounce 
upon its prey, had watched the event of the action 
from the opposite bank,'* now, with reins loose and 
brandished sword, led over all the cavalry, forming 
them in squadrons almost at a gallop, and then 
wheeling them at full speed in the open ground 
round the flanks of the Foot Guards and Line, 
fell upon the Covenanters, whose loose and dis- 
heartened masses were in no condition to encounter 
a charge of horse, with all its terrible accompani- 
ments of speed, sight, and sound. 

Burning to avenge their recent defeat at Drum- 
clog, the terrible Life Guards, cuirassed and plumed, 
and armed with swords of enormous length, were 
first among them, cutting down the unfortunates 
on ail hands. The latter gave one disorderly or 
scattered volley, made one attempt to form a stand 
of pikes, and then all was over, and the Guards, 
the mounted Militia, and Main's English dragoons, 
called by some Oglethorpe's Horse, ■were riding 
through the living masses as through a field ■ of 
ripened com. The slaughter was terrible; the 
screams and cries of the wounded and dying were 
heard at a vast distance, and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, on his white charger, was seen to ride in 
every direction to arrest the pursuit of the fugitives, 
and save their lives if possible. 

A column of 1,200 men, on finding themselves 
surrounded and cut off, surrendered at discretion, 
though in most instances they had better have died 
on the field, as the axe and the gibbet, torture by 
steel boots and thumbscrews, captivity, slavery, and 
shipwreck, were before them. In this battle, as in 
many others, the numbers present, killed, or taken 
vary in every account 

In Blackadder’s Memoirs, we are told that the 
Life Guards in the pursuit could not resist cutting 
down some of Main's dragoons, certain of the 
mounted militia “ being grieved to see the English- 
men delighting so much to shed their countrymen's 
blood." 

The pursuit continued long after the trumpets 
had sounded a retreat, and in their despair the 
fugitives made a last attempt to rally and defend 
the streets of Hamilton, under the command of ■ 
John Balfour of Burleigh and Captain Baton, when 
the former received a bullet which broke his right 
arm. 

“ May the hand that fired the shot be withered !” 


he exclaimed, fiercely, as the sword fell from his 
grasp, “I can fight no longer now." 

Turning his horse's head, he galloped away, and 
made his escape to Holland. According to the 
Lo 7 tdmi Gazette about 800 were killed on the fiehl 
Many of the fugitives found a refuge in the leafy 
recesses of Cadzow Forest and the wooded domain 
of Hamilton Palace, where they were defiantly pro- 
tected by the Duchess Anne, the eldest surviving 
daughter of James, Duke of Hamilton and Chatel- 
herault, who had been beheaded for his loyalty 
to Charles, in March, 1649. Grace sent a 

message to the Duke of Monmouth desiring him 
“ to prevent his soldiers from trespassing upon her 
grounds.” 

Robert Hamilton, of Preston, the commander, 
reached Ayrshire in safety, and died a baronet in 
1701; but Hackston of Rathillet, and Sergeant 
Nisbet, taken at different times, with two of the 
field-preachers, were executed at Edinburgh, and 
their heads were fixed on the Tolbooth wall 

On the field of Eothweil, the pursuit was scarcely 
over and the troops had just returned to their 
colours, when old General Dalzell arrived on home- 
back from Edinburgh, in hot haste, lest he should 
be too late for the fighting. He brought with him 
a new commission, appointing him commander-in- 
chief, but not entirely superseding the Duke of 
Monmouth, whom he is said to have upbraided for 
his clemency to the prisoners, and especially for 
the orders he had issued that morning. These 
were “to yield quarter to all who asked it ; to take 
as many prisoners as possible, and to spare life." 

I “ Had my commission come before the battle,” 
said Sir Thomas, grimly, “these rogues should never 
more have troubled king or country." 

He then marched the troops to Glasgow, all 
save Main's dragoons. These returned to England 
with Monmouth, who m route received, says Lord 
Kingston, a splendid banquet, on the 6th of July, 
from the Earl of Winton, at his house of Seton. 

The London Gazette announces that the news of 
the victory at Both well Bridge was received in the 
capital with intense satisfaction. Bonfires were set 
ablaze, bells pealed, and cannon boomed, with 
other signs of rejoicing over the defeat of those 
unfortunates whose wrongs the citizens cared not 
to comprehend, and who had come forth to do 
battle “for an oppressed Kirk and broken Covenant ; ” 
and it must be acknowledged that for the sake of 
their religious opinions the Scots have made bloody 
sacrifices, to which there is no parallel in the records 
of England ; and well did their Church assume the 
motto, “ Behold the bush burned with fire, and the 
bush was not consumed,” 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


TANGIERS, ■1680-4. 



^ 0 ,iIe; of . those ■ ^ remnants of history which, as 
Bacon 'has it, Jiasrsurvi'veci ' the • shipwreck of time 

may be deemed, the' defence 'of Tangie'rs: by 
British troops, in 
the last years of the 
reign of Charles IL 

Then, as now, 

Tangier s was a con- 
venient port in the 
kingdom of Mo- 
rocco, and a place 
of considerable 
strength, which had 
been' 'Ceded' 'to th'e 
.' English, G'Overn'- 
ment by Alphonso 
V"!. ■ of, Portugal,,, as' a 
portion of the dowry 
■ 'Of his siste,r, 'Donn£ 

Catherina, the 
fanta, who brought 
with it also our right 
to the Isle of Bom- 
:bay. , 

Charles IL, her 
spouse, thereupon 
, declared, Tangiers'a' 
free port,. ''.in vested it 
,■ with great privileges,,, 

'" spent on a neW'.moIe 
two millions, a' vast, 
sum 'in those days, 

.strengthened', its for- ,' 
tifications, and 
placed therein a 
garrison, which was 
frequently assailed 
by the Moors, who 
resented the intru- 
sion of European 
inhdels on their soil; 
but more particu- 
larly in 1663 and 
1664. They killed 
in action during the 
Mter year, General 
Andrew Rutherford, the Scottish Earl of Teviot, j 
and nineteen other officers, whose names are now 
unknown save one, Captain David Gray, son of ! 
Lord Gray, of Kinfauns. 1 
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Pepys states that they fell into an ambush. Teviot 
had succeeded the Earl of Peterborough as governor, 
and had served under Gustavus Adolphus in Ms 

wars with the Em- 
pire. At his death, 
John, Earl of Mid- 
dleton, '".'On being de 
priyed of ..all 'his 'higk 
posts in Scotland, 
was' ,■■ appointed ' 'by 
the king to com- 
mand. at ' Tangiers, 
'where he' died in 
1673, after sustain- 
ing many desperate 
encounters with the 
Moors. Among the 
troops under Ms 
orders were those 
regiments that were 
afterwards num- 
bered the 2nd and 
4th of the Line; the 
former being spe- 
cially named “ The 
Old Tangiers,'^ or 
Queen Catherine's 
Own Regiment/^ 
and having borne 
since those days the 
Paschal lamb on its 
colours and appoint- 
ments, but with an 
ironical meaning- — 
this corps, for the 
conduct of its colo- 
nel, rather than that 
of the officers and 
men, was known in 
after years as Piercy 
Kirk's “lambs.*' 
Muley Ismael, 
Emperor of Mo- 
rocco and of Africa, 
as he designated 
himself, King of 
Fez, Sus, and Gago, Lord of Derah and Guinea, 
and Great Xerif of Mahomet, w^as exceedingly 
anxious to get Tangiers into his hands, and actually 
proposed an alliance with Charles II., in a remark- 
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able letter/ which will be found in Ogleby’s “Africa.’^ 
In 1679 he made a sudden attack upon the town 
in person j but retired, after destroying two forts 
that lay in front of it 

At this time the Scots Royals, or Regiment of 
Dumbarton, which we wrote of last when under 
Louis XI consisted of twenty-one companies, 
which were stationed in Ireland, and four of these 
were ordered to reinforce the Tangiers garrison, 
commanded by Sir Palmes Fairborne, colonel of the 
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By the time these reinforcements arrived, Fort 
Henrietta — named after the queen of Charles L— 
was closely besieged by the Moors ; but the chief 
strength of the place was the castle of Tangiers,. 
which stands on an eminence overlooking the town,, 
and is surrounded by bastions now crumbling to 
mins. In aspect it resembles the Alcazar of Seville, 
having vaulted roofs, richly ornamented, embossed, 
arabesqued, and painted in brilliant colours, thougl» 
much of these are obscured by whitewash. 
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2nd Foot ; and they embarked at Kinsale on the 
4th of April, 1680, on board the James and Swan 
frigates. In the subsequent July strong detach- 
ments of the Coldstream and English Guards, and 
other corps, the whole of which were styled “ The 
King’s Battalion,” sailed for Tangiers, under the 
command of John, Earl of Mulgrave, concerning 
whom Johnson, in his “ Lives of the Poets,” men- 
tions a curious story, to the effect that he was 
intentionally exposed on this occasion to peril in 
a leaky ship, to gratify some jealous pique of King 
Charles, whose health he would never permit to be 
dmnk at table tiE he found himself on dryland. 
It was during this voyage that he composed a poem 
called “ The Vision.” 


Screened by the Atlas chain from those bumin| 
winds that sweep over the sandy wastes of Sahara 
Tangiers is situated in a land of beauty and fertility, 
where the palm, the orange, and vine grow in 
luxuriance, and where the fields are teeming with 
flowers in January. 

Fort Hamilton stood at some distance from the 
town. The cannon of the Moors had made twc 
breaches in the walls, which had, moreover, beer 
j undermined by them ; hence it became eviden| 
I that the garrison could no longer defend it : so ^ 
sally from the castle was proposed to relieve themj 
to the end that they might blow up the tower, and 
cut a passage through the Moors back to the town, 
For this most perilous service there volunteered 
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Captain Hume, Lieutenant Pierson, Lieutenant i 
Ba jley (of tlie family of Polkemmet), four sergeants, 
and eighty rank and file, all of the Royals. 

On the 1 2 th of May, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, this resolute band loaded, lighted their matches, 
and, led by their three officers, armed mth pike and 
rapier, issued from Tangiers ; while at the same 
moment the troops in the tower blew up their ma- 
gazine, and rushed out to cut a passage through I 
the investing force, and unite their strength with 
that of the coming succour. 

With wild and diabolical yells, the Moors on 
horse and foot came rushing from all quartern to 
cut them off, to slay, hew, and decapitate. Forcing 
the first entrenchment with clubbed matchlock, and 
at push of pike and partisan, the English soon 
stormed the second, though the ditch was fully 
twelve feet deep; but ere they effected a junction 
with their Scottish comrades, Captain Trelawney 
and 120 men -were killed and barbarously muti- 
lated, wiiile only forty-four succeeded in reaching 
Captain Hume’s advancing detachment, which 
was assailed by a great body of Moorish horse, 
with lances and bucklers. But though he was 
ridden down and wounded, with fifteen of his 
men, he retired skirmishing and in good order, 
until all w'ere—as the London Gazette records — 
safe under the guns of the castle of Tangiers ; 
and a few days after this, twelve additional com- 
panies of the Royals landed, under the command 
of Major Sir James Halkett, a native of Fife- 
shire. 

Each company now consisted of one hundred 
men — thirty of these w^ere pikemen, whose weapon 
was fast falling into disuse ; sixty were armed with 
matchlocks or snaphance muskets ; and ten, on 
the fianks, were armed with light fusils called 
ibwlmg-pieces, to pick off conspicuous leaders. 
The snaphance musket, or true Brown Bess of 
later wars, was a weapon first used by the Dutch 
marauders termed snaplmns^ or poultiy^-stealers, 
who, as they could not afford to purchase the 
more expensive wheel-lock, adopted a flint for 
the pyrite, and a furrowed piece of steel above 
the priming-pan, which on being snapped elicited 
the sparks. In January 16S3-4 the English Guards 
were supplied with snaphance muskets and pikes 
only ; matchlocks were discontinued, though used in 
the Scots Guards and Line to a later period. The 
grenadiers alone had conical caps, and doublets 
looped or slashed ; those of the battalion companies 
■were wide and of scarlet cloth, with blue petticoat 
breeches in the Royals, and broad hats with white 
feathers, the officers when on duty being accoutred 
with cuirass and gorget. The Scottish regiments 


w^ere distinguished by a white shoulder-scarf y those 
of the English were of various colours. 

According to Nathan Brook’s Army List, pub- 
lished in 1684, all Scottish grenadiers had “caps 
lined with white, the lion’s face crowned ; the flies 
St Andrew’s cross with the thistle and crown; in 
the centre “Nemo me impune lacessit.” 

A few months’ truce having come to an end, 
the entire garrison quitted the to%vn and encamped 
under the walls, when, on a general parade that 
took place, Sir Palmes Fairbome, the Lieutenant- 
Governor made a spirited address to the troops, 
i but in particular to the sixteen compames of the 
^ Royals, which is given in “Tangiers Rescue ” (by 
John Ross, 1681). 

^‘Countrymen and brother soldiers,” said he, in 
the quaint and euphuistic manner of the age, “ let 
not your approved valour be derogated from at 
this time, neither degenerate from your ancient and 
former glory abroad ; and as you are looked upon 
here to be brave and experienced soldiers, con- 
stant and successive victor)^ having hitherto at- 
tended your conquering swords, do not come short 
of the great hopes we have in you and the pro- 
pitious procedures we expect from you at this time. 
For the glory of your nation, if you cannot surpass, 
you may imitate the bravest, and be emulous of 
their praises and renown.” 

Whereupon, we are told, “ there ensued a pro- 
digious amount of cheering, and weaving of plumed 
beavers, muskets, and pikes ; ” and inspired by the 
praise of the old English Cavalier, and emulous 
of maintaining their old regimental and national 
reputation, the Royals covered themselves with 
distinction in all the encounters that ensued. On 
the 20th and 22nd of September two very sharp 
conflicts took place, over ground where the 
Moorish vintage was past, and where the Grena- 
diers, under Captain Hodges, behaved with re- 
markable bravery, encountering the dusky sons 
of Africa both on foot and horseback, and using 
their hatchets, grenades, and broadswords with 
wonderful rapidity. The whole of the 22nd was 
spent in fighting, and we are told that throughout 
the entire day “ the Scots, and the English seamen 
from the fleet, were hotly engaged, and beat the 
Moors out of several trenches.” 

On this day a Moorish emir, who had shown 
remarkable bravery, when just about to pass his 
gaily-tasselied lance through an officer of the 
Royals, was shot, and fell from his beautiful horse. 

“On this a Scots grenadier of undaunted 
courage, being desirous of possessing the Moor’s 
charger, leaped over the trenches and seized it ; 
but this brave man was immediately cut to pieces 
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by a party of Moors, who came galloping forward 1 
at the moment he was about to retire with the ! 
horse. On the same day it was resolved, in con- 
sequence of a newly-erected fort being completed, 
to retire within the walls (of Tangiers), when Sir 
James Halkett, at the head of Dumbarton’s Scots, 
covered the retrograde movement, and repulsed 
several furious charges made by the Moorish 
iancers.’V 

Inspired by monotonous Moorish songs, and 
stories of Gebel-at-Tarik, who first led the Moors 
into Spain, of Musa Ben Nozier, who led his 
shining legions through Andalusia, and set up his 
tents by the Guadiana, and similar incentives, the 
turbaned horsemen of Muley Ismael made many 
desperate but futile attacks, riding onward launching 
darts and lances, or brandishing their keen crooked 
scimitars with shrill cries of Allah ackbar! ”and 
when repelled or routed, crying with defiant resig- 
nation, “ Wa la ghalib illah Allah ! ” (“ There is no 
true conqueror but God 1 ”). 

In a sally on the 24th of September, Sir Palmes 
Fairborne, of the Queen’s Regiment, and Captain 
Forbes, of the Royals, fell mortally wounded. The 
former was succeeded as lieutenant-governor by 
Colonel Edward Sackville, of the Coldstream 
Guards, an officer who afterwards resigned his 
commission into the hands of James, at Rochester, 
in 1688. On the 2 7 th it was resolved to make a 
general sally on the Moorish lines, where more 
than 15,000 half-barbarian warriors were strongly 
and not unskilfully entrenched, under the banner 
of the Emperor Muley Ismael. 

Without beat of drum or sound of trumpet, in 
silence and darkness, the garrison, about three in 
the morning, issued from the embattled gates, and 
formed in order in front of the town. 

There were four troops of Edward Viscount 
Cornbury’s English horse (afterwards the ist 
Dragoons) ; three troops of Spanish horse, which 
were disbanded in 1683 ; a mixed battalion, com- 
posed of the two regiments of English Guards ; the 
Scots Royals; the Earl of Inchiquin’s Tangiers 
Regiment (afterwards the 2nd Foot) ; and Vice- 
Admiral Herbert’s (afterwards Earl of Torrington) 
English battalion of seamen and marines. 

The cavalry were all accoutred in back-, breast-, 
and head-pieces, that were pistol-proof. 

According to the Royal Orders of the Day,” 
the cuirasses and gorgets of captains were of the 
colour of gold ; those of lieutenants were black, 
studded with gold-headed nails, as those of the 
ensigns were with silver. The barrels of all fire- 
anns were’ bright steel, and in addition to his other 
ammunition, every soldier bore a priming-horn, 


j and till within a very few years ago such an 
! appendage was carried by every corporal of a sec- 
tion. In the year previous to the Revolution, the 
Tangiers or Queen’s Regiment wore red frock coats 
with the skirts buttoned back, and white facing;, 
baggy green knickerbockers, broad-brimmed black 
beaver hats looped up on one side, and shoes with 
huge rosettes; and such very probably was their 
dress on that morning before the gates of Tangiers. 

To the Scots Royals, in right of seniority, was 
assigned the van ; and, on the signal being given,, 
their grenadiers, led by Captain Hodges, and fol- 
lowed by the other fifteen companies of the coqps,. 
reached the Moorish entrenchments in the dark, and 
rushed upon them with a fury that was irresistible. 

The Scots,” says the author of ‘‘ Tangiers Rescue,’^ 
■‘charged first, if there was any time at ail between 
the charging; for, like fire and lightning, they aE 
went on at once.” 

The enemy, who deemed themselves secure m 
their trenches, were taken by surprise, and many 
lay asleep upon their weapons. The mighty rush, 
of many thousand feet was heard, and loud and 
reiterated hurrahs, as Hodges’ company blew their 
fuses and cast their grenades — the special terror of 
the Moors — in bursting show^ers among them ; and 
then falling on wdth sword or hammer-hatchet, 
his “lads in the looped-up clothes” did dreadful 
execution on every hand. 

Startled and confused, yet the Moors were in no- 
way daunted. To their arms — the long slender 
lance, the matchlock, scimitar, and dagger — they 
stood resolutely, and the battle soon became gene- 
ral along the line of their entrenchments. By the 
time that day had broken on the picturesque old 
castle, with its towers and galleries, the far-stretch- 
ing mole, and the blue Mediterranean, “ nothing was 
heard,” says the quaint old folio already quoted, 
“ but the roar of cannon, the firing of muskets, and 
the loud acclamations of the Christians, who ever 
and anon, when they stormed any trench from the 
enemy, raised a shout (the hearty old British cheer, 
no doubt) which pierced the clouds and echoed 
into the sky.” 

The Royals stormed the first ditch, scouring out 
the defenders with their pikes, and throwing in the 
breastworks to afford a readier passage for the 
seven troops of English and Spanish cavalry, who 
galloped through, and were speedily at work with 
rapier and pistol, trampling down or slashing to 
pieces the yelling hordes of infuriated Moors, on 
whose thick white turbans, however, many a trooper 
showered his trenchant strokes in vain. 

In close ranks, and charging shoulder to shoul- 
der, the steady British pikemen bore ail before 
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them, while the mtisketeersj slinging their muskets, 
advanced tO Gloserquarters with their swords. Thus 
an incredible number of personal and hand-to- 
hand conflicts ensued. ‘‘These, however, generally 
terminated in favour of the British; and the Scots 
Royals, particularly Captain Hodges and his 
grenadier company, were distinguished for the 
number they slew.’* 

The Guards and Marines took four pieces of 
cannon ; and the Moors, defeated on all hands, 
were swept in utter rout, with the loss of four 
standards. One of these, the remarkably beautiful 
banner of Muley Ismael, was taken by the Royals, 
who within an hour had 154 of all ranks made 
hors de comhat Among their mortally wounded was 
Captain Julius Lockhart, son of Sir William Lock- 
hart, of Lee (who had named him after Cardinal 
Mazarin), and nephew of Oliver Cromwell 

The total loss of the army in killed and wounded, 
was 35 officers and 434 men, and 63 horses; but 
the siege of Tangiers 'was instantly raised, and 
the power of the Moors was so completely broken 
that they were fain to make a six months’ truce 
with Sir Edward Sackville, the new governor. 

lieutenant-Colonel Piercy Kirk, of the 2nd 
Foot, a cruel and merciless officer, of whom more 
hereafter, was sent by the latter on the perilous duty 
of ambassador to the exasperated Muley Ismael, 
■with whom he concluded a treaty of peace in the 
spring of 1681, and this document Captain Lang- 
ston placed in the hands of Charles IL, with whom 
the English House of Commons was at that time 
in extreme ill-humour. So when he applied for 
money to enable him to retain Tangiers, they voted i 


an address which was in reality a remonstrance. 
All the abuses of Government, the alliance with 
France, the Dutch War, and ‘ ‘ the damnable and 
hellish plots ascribed to the machinations of the 
Papists ” were referred to; and as it was dreaded by 
those short-seeing individuals that Tangiers would 
become a nursery for “ the Popish soldiery” of his 
successor, the members refused to grant the neces- 
sary suppl}^. 

Towards the end of 1683, Admiral Lord Daft- 
mouth arrived there with twenty men-of-war, "with 
the king’s orders to choke up the harbour, and to 
destroy the castle, mole, and town. The magnifi- 
cent mole ran for 600 yards into the sea, and was 
so firmly built, says Mr. Josiah Burchett, that the 
admiral had to blow it up with gunpowder, and 
its destruction alone occupied the army and navy 
six months. “By the king’s, directions, there were 
buried among the ruins a good number of miiled 
crown pieces of His ]\fajesty’s reign, which per- 
haps many centuries hence, when other memory 
of it shall be lost, may declare to succeeding ages 
that this place was once a member of the British 
Empire.” 

After its abandonment, Tangiers soon became a 
nest for pirates and corsairs. 

For its services there, in the autumn of 1684, 
King Charles II. ordered Dumbarton’s corps to 
assume the distinctive appellation of “The Royal 
Regiment,” borne by its two battalions until the 
15th of December, 1871, when Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria ordered them to resume their old title of 
the I St or “Royal Scots Regiment of Foot,” the 
name by which it has ever been termed in Scotland. 


CHAPTER LXVL 

SEOGEMOOR, 1 685. 


After the death of Charles IL, whose loss, with 
all his faults, was so much deplored that there was 
scarcely even a housemaid in London who did not 
wear crape on the occasion, and after the accession 
of his brother, King James, plots and religious and 
political discontents at home increased the number 
of British exiles abroad. Amsterdam was the place 
where the leaders of these assembled. Thither 
came Monmouth (expatriated since the Ryehouse 
Plot) from Brabant, and Argyle from Friesland, 
The latter, son of that Argyle who had been 
beheaded for complicity with Cromwell, after being 


! sentenced to death for treason, had escaped from 
! the castle of Edinburgh in 1681. These two great 
I fugitives and their followers had few sentiments in 
common, save antagonism to King James and the 
desire of return. The English and Scotch were 
jealous of each other. Monmouth’s aims at royalty 
were distasteful to Argyle, a Celtic chief of long 
descent, and the legitimate representative of the 
Scottish kings. 

Compromising their differences, it was agreed at 
last that they should make an attempt on Britain 
to secure the throne for Monmouth ; that Argyle 
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should lead the way for the former, by landing on 
the western coast of Scotland. He was to hold 
that country, and Monmouth England 

Maccallum Mhor, as he was named by his 
clansmen, landed in Cantyre, and sent forth the 
fiery cross to summon the Campbells in arms ; but 
only 2,000 claymores obeyed the call; yet with 
these he had the hardihood to commence his march 
for Glasgow. He was opposed by the Earl of 
Dumbarton, then commanding the forces in Scot- 
land, and at a place called Muirdykes, in Dumbar- 
tonshire, was irretrievably defeated. Disguised by 
a long beard, at a time when most men were closely 
shaven, and clad in the humble attire of a peasant, 
he was overtaken by five Lowland militiamen when 
crossing the river Cart, near Paisley. The nobility 
of his bearing excited their suspicions. He sprang 
into the water and kept them at bay for a time, 
though the immersion had wetted the matches of 
his pistols and rendered them useless. He was 
overpowered and struck down, 

“ Alas 1 he exclaimed, as he fell to the earth ; 
alas, unfortunate Argyle F' 

Touched by his misfortunes, and respecting his 
rank, the militiamen were generously about to set 
him at liberty, when Lieutenant Shaw, of Greenock, 
approached, and recognising the marquis, ordered 
him to be bound hand and foot and conducted to 
Edinburgh, where, by order of the Secret Council, 
he was executed, and his head was placed on the 
Tolbooth, while his body was laid in the tomb of 
the Campbells, at Kilmtin, on the shore oi the 
Holy Loch, in Argy leshire. 

So ended the attempt of Argyle. 

June, the month in which he perished, was far 
spent when his compatriot, Monmouth, after sailing 
from the Texel, and being nineteen days at sea, 
appeared off the coast of Dorsetshire, and landed 
at Lyme Regis from the Helda^mberg^ 26 guns. 
The town was then a mere clump of steep and 
narrow alleys, built of blue rag-stone, lying on a 
bleak and rocky coast that is beaten by a stormy 
sea, with a pier of unhewn stones named the Cob, 
old as the days of the Plantagenets. “ The appear- 
ance of three ships, foreign built and without 
colours, perplexed the inhabitants of Lyme ; and 
their uneasiness increased when it was found that the 
customs officers, who had gone on board according 
to usage, did not return. The townspeople repaired 
to the cliffs and gazed long and anxiously, but could 
find no solution of the mystery. At length seven 
boats put off from the largest of the strange vessels, 
and rowed to the shore. From these boats landed 
about eighty men, well armed and appointed*” 
Among these men were the Duke of Monmouth, 


Lord Grey, Anthony Buyse, a Brandenburg officer, 
and two Scotsmen — Robert Fergusson, styled 
“The Plotter,” a famous Independent preacher; 
and Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, a stern and 
resolute Republican, 

Commanding silence, Monmouth knelt on the 
shore and said, “ I thank God for having preserved 
the friends of liberty and pure religion from the 
perils of the sea.” He then implored a Divine 
blessing on that which was yet to be done by land \ 
and drawing his sword, led his little band of ad- 
venturers over the cliffs into Lyme Regis, where, on 
hearing who he was, the people greeted him with 
enthusiasm, and shouts went from alley to alley, 
“A Monmouth I A Monmouth and the Protestant 
religion!” 

His standard of blue silk was unfurled in the 
market-place, his stores were deposited in the 
town, and his Declaration, penned by Fergusson, 
was read at the market-cross. It denounced the 
religion and government of King James, and sum- 
moned all true Protestants to join Monmouth, 
who assumed the title of James II., and offered 
j;^5,ooo for his uncle, the king, dead or alive 
(Rapin), The roads were strewn with boughs, 
and by the time he reached Chard, in Somerset- 
shire, he was attended by 8,000 horse. Not the 
least remarkable part of the show was made by poo- 
young men, clad in white uniform, who marched 
before him when he entered Taunton. 

There he was hailed as “The good duke! the 
Protestant duke 1 the rightful heir, whom a vile 
Popish conspiracy kept from the crown !” And a 
belief in the marriage of Charles II. to his mother, 
Lucy Walters, was assumed by many, and asserted 
by not a few. These, however, belonged for the 
most part to the common people ; educated men 
knew better, and felt that Monmouth could never 
be king. 

At present, however, all things looked prosperous 
and encouraging. A party of the young ladies of 
Taunton presented him with a Bible and a richly- 
embroidered banner. “ I come to defend the truths 
contained in this, and to seal them with my blood I” 
he exclaimed, as he kissed the Bible. 

From Taunton he marched to Bridgewater, and 
then advanced upon Bristol, at that time the second 
city in England; but finding it too strongly de- 
fended by the Royal army, he marched to Bath, 
where he was equally unsuccessful His followers 
had been hitherto unanimous, but the first sign of ill- 
omen came from Fletcher of Saltoun, a fierce and 
impetuous man, who in a quarrel with the Mayor 
of Lyme about a horse which he had seized for his 
own use, shot that functionaiy dead, as he was in the 
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act of slmking a switch at him. He had to take 
mstant flight, and reached Hungary, where he took 
service against the Turks. 

The train-bands were gathering now, and already 
Monmouth's heart, though a gallant one, was be- 
ginning to fail him. Being aceustomed, says 
Dairymple, in his Memoirs of Great Britain, " to 
the formalities observed by regular troops in time 
. of peace, and not having the genius to see that 
in desperate enterprises sudden movements strike 


Gravesend y and that the Ear! of Feversham, with 
about 3,000 regular troops and sixteen pieces of 
cannon, was in full march against him, and that 
other troops were mustering elsewhere. 

The earl, a Frenchman by birth, and nephew of 
the great Turenne and brother of the Marshals 
Duras and De Lorges, was Louis de Duras, who 
in 1673, had been created Baron Duras of Holmby, 
and five years after was Viscount Sondes, Earl of 
Feversham and Knight of the Garter. 




LANDING OF MONMOUTH {see ^age 365). 


with terror, but that by delays men come to re- 
collect themselves, and to slight the danger they 
dreaded at first, he would not permit his followers, 
when 6,000 strong, to fight some militia under the 
Duke of Albemarle who were only 4,000, and cold 
in the cause they were mustered to defend ; while, 
with a view to discipline his men, his marches were 
■slow and his halts many. 

Repelled at Bath, w^here the citizens shut their 
gates and shot his herald, he fell back on Frome- 
Selwood, an old, narrow, and ill-paved town, then 
situated on the skirts of an ancient forest, and there 
he first learned tidings of the defeat and capture of 
Argyle in the north. He heard more-— that the 
^cots regiments from Holland had landed at 


A militia force was collecting in Bridport to 
fight against Monmouth. Thither came the Red 
Regiment of Dorsetshire ; and the Yellow, or Somer- 
setshire, under Sir William Portman, of Bryanston, 
a Cavalier of great note, was mustering elsewhere ; 
but the king had no great confidence in his militia 
Under Sir Edward Sackville, whom we last saw at 
Tangiers, he sent forward a battalion of the Cold- 
stream Guards, with two battalions of the ist or 
English Guards, five companies of Dumbarton's 
Scots, and a small battalion under Colonel Piercy 
Kirke. This infantry force made in all 2,800 men. 
The cavalry were 700 strong, and were composed, 
according to the king’s own account (in the Harleian 
MSS.), of 150 men drawn from the three troops of 
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Horse Guards, and sixty grenadiers on horseback, 
under an officer named Viliars; seven troops of the 
Horse Guards, under Sir Francis Compton, and 
four troops of Cornbury's Royal Dragoons. Dum- 
barton% Scots, under Colonel Archibald Douglas, 
were the only troops that still adhered to the 
ancient matchlock ; by seeing the light of which 
Monmouth was made aware of the movements of 
the king's troops in the dark. The field-pieces 
were nine from the Tower and seven from Ports- 
mouth. 

Shots were first exchanged at Phillips Norton, 
where an indecisive encounter took place. The 
Earl of Feversham, hearing that Monmouth was 
posted at this place, sent forward a chosen detach- 
ment of 500 horse and foot, under the Duke of 
Grafton, with orders to make a detour, and attack 
the duke in the rear, while he, with the main body, 
should attack him in front, 

Monmouth suspecting some such movement, 
had lined the hedgerows of Phillips Norton Lane 
with his musketeers. By that approach he knew 
the Royalists must pass, Grafton, a youth of fire 
and spirit, anxious to show that he had no share in 
the disloyal schemes of his half-brother, dashed on 
at tlie head of his party, till in a deep green lane 
he found all progress impeded by barricades, and a 
volley of musketry opened upon him from these, 
and on both flanks. His men at once fell back ; 
but the Zmdm Gazdie states that before they were 
disentangled from the lane more than a hundred 
of them were left there killed or wounded. The 
young duke cut his way out sword in hand, and 
escaped untouched. Puffendorf states that he 
would certainly have been either taken or slain 
tiere, had not his close resemblance to Monmouth 
fed to a mistake, of which he hastened to avail 
himself, by leaping over a wall ; and the approach 
of night not affording any further opportunity for 
action, the Earl of Feversham marched towards 
Somerton, and the Duke of Monmouth fell back 
upon Bridgewater. 

The rain had fallen latterly in continuous 
torrents, and the old highways which intersected 
the country had become veritable quagmires. 

The pusillanimous now began to desert him ; the 
brave remained, but many discovered more emo- 
tion for the danger that now menaced him than 
for themselves, a generosity that keenly touched 
the really generous heart of Monmouth. 

From the summit of a high tower, that of the 
parish church at Bridgewater, he looked sadly over 
the far extent of meadow and fenny marshes which 
characterise the scenery of Somersetshire, and 
seemed to be taking a farewell view of the land he 


would soon, he feared, have to quit for ever. While 
thus employed with his telescope, his eye suddenly 
caught the gleam of arms in the evening sunshine, 
and he could see, at the distance of three miles, 
the horse and foot of Feversham's army encamped 
on Sedgemoor. He saw that they were somewhat 
apart ; that the guards \vere carelessly posted, from 
an idea of over-security with regard to a retreating 
foe; and knowing that the earl was a weak and 
indolent general, he resolved immediately to attack 
him. 

Beneath the eye of Monmouth, says one who 
has tracked all his motions closely, lay a flat ex- 
panse, now rich with cornfields and apple trees, but 
then a dreary morass, flooded by the Parret when 
rains were heavy and its tributaries overflowed their 
banks. Sedgemoor formed part of an enormous 
swamp, which in early times had arrested the march 
of two races of invaders; given shelter to the 
Celts against the kings of the West Saxons ; and 
to Alfred had been a hiding-place in the days 
of the Danes, when his half-savage people paddled 
about it in their coracles and canoes. In the 
days of Monmouth, Sedgemoor was partly re- 
claimed, and the rank jungle, whilom the lair of 
the deer and the wild swine, had been intersected 
by deep and wide trenches, which in Somerset 
are called “ rhines," and in some parts of Scotland 
spelt ‘‘rhinns.” 

Monmouth could see amid the moor the spire 
and village of Weston Zoyland, where Feversham. 
lay with the royal cavalry ; and many persons still 
living have seen, states Macaulay, the daughter of 
the servant who waited on him at dinner that day ; 
and a large dish of Persian ware which was set 
before him is still presented in the neighbourhood. 
^‘He could distinguish among the hostile ranks 
that gallant band," he continues, which was then 
called from the name of its colonel, ‘ Dumbarton's 
Regiment,' which has long been known as the ist 
of the Line, and which in all the four quarters of the 
world has so nobly supported its early reputation. 
M know those men," said Monmouth ; ‘ they will 
fight If I had but them, all would go well 

Descending from the spire, he resolved to hazard 
an attack; and preparations were instantly made 
for its taking place at night 

'When the moon was full and the northern, 
streamers shone brilliantly, the army of the duke 
got in motion ; but their movements were con- 
cealed by the marsh mist, which lay dense and 
deep on Sedgemoor. 

From the Records of the Scots Royals, it appears 
that their five companies were on the right of the 
line, and posted in rear of a deep ditch, one of the 
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rhines referred to. A squadron of horse and fifty 
dragoons were sent forward as a species of out- 
picket, which one hundred of the Royals were 
constantly under arms to support 

When Monmouth put himself at the head of his 
army to quit Bridgewater, at eleven at night, it was 
observed by those about him that he was not in 
the frame of mind which is required by one who j 
is about to strike a decisive blow; and that the 
very children who pressed to see him pass observed, 
and in after years remembered, that his look was 
sad and somewhat hopeless. 

Passing through a place still called War Lane, 
he marched at the head of his infantry, The horse 
were led by Lord Grey. Strict orders were issued 
that no drum was to be beaten and not a shot to 
be fired. ■ 

‘VSoho was the watchword, by which his people 
were to recognise each other amid the darkness 
and obscurity of the foggy night, selected in allusion 
to his residence at Soho Fields, London ; and by 
one in the morning of Monday, the 6th of July, the 
whole of the forces of this ill-fated and ambitious 
son of Charles IL were out on the open moorland. 

Between them and Lord Feversham lay three 
deep trenches filled with water and soft mud. Two 
of these, called the Black Ditch and the Langmoor 
Rhine, the duke knew he must pass ; but, strange 
to say, the existence of a third, called the Bussex 
Rhine, beyond which the Royals lay resting on 
their arms, he knew nothing of. 

While his ammunition wagons remained at the 
entrance of the moor, his horse and foot, in long 
and slender columns, defiled across the Black Ditch 
by a slippery causeway of rough stones. At the 
Langmoor Rhine was a similar causeway ; but the 
guide missed it in the fog. Delay and confusion at 
once ensued, and though the passage was ultimately 
achieved in silence, the explosion of a pistol caused 
immediate alarm. It was fired, says Dairymple, by 
a Captain Hacker, to give an alarm, after which 
he immediately rode off to solicit the king's 
pardon. 

The advanced cavalry vedettes, who were men 
of the Horse Guards, instantly fired their carbines ; 
Dumbarton's drums beat to arms, and as the men 
fell into their ranks, the glow of their lighted matches 
showed the men of Monmouth distinctly in what 
direction to pour their fire. 

He ordered Lord Grey to push on with his 
cavalry, which he did, till before them yawned 
unexpectedly the black depths of the Bussex 
Rhine, beyond which were the king's infantry 
in line.', • 

For whom are you demanded an officer of 


'the Guards, as hC' saw' the, dusky masses debouching' 
amid the gloom, 

‘^For tlie king,” replied Lord Grey, or one of 
his people. 

For which king ? ” resumed the officer. 

“ For King Monmouth— and God with us ! ** 
was the defiant response. 

In a moment every butt was at the shoulder, a 
line of fire ran like a garland along the black edge 
of the ditch, and Monmouth's cavalry were failing 
over each other, or galloping madly in all directions. 
The animals on which they were mounted were, 
says Kennet, only marsh mares and colts, which 
could not stand even the sound of the drums. 

All is lost, my lord duke," Grey rashly cried ; 
“ and I must shift for myself ! " The finest Gavalry 
in the world could not have acted against infantry 
on such ground ; and these were all untrained, and 
rode horses unused to stand fire. But now Mon- 
mouth advancing, pike in hand, at the head of 
his infantry, found himself compelled to halt by 
the margin of the fatal ditch, of the existence of 
which he had been totally ignorant. 

The Royals and Guards were still firing, and now 
his men responded, and for three-quarters of an 
hour an incessant roar of musketry rang across 
the black trench amid the mist of the moor. The 
Somersetshire peasants, ‘‘ Anabaptists and poore 
cloth workers of the country," as Evelyn calls them, 
stood to their perilous task with great bravery, 

I but they levelled their barrels too high, and the 
! balls flew over the plumed beavers of the royal 
troops, to lodge in the marshy soil beyond. At 
Sedgemoor the Guards from London did not 
behave well Fevershara's troops,” says Dairymple, 
the annalist, “as often happens in combats with an 
irregular army, at first gave way, all except Lord 
Dumbarton’s companies of Scotch ; " and the king 
tells us that the whole brunt of the rebels’ fire fell 
on them and the regiment now known as the Grena- 
dier Guards. But the duke, by his care to keep 
his men in order, and to make them fire with 
regularity, instead of rushing into the ranks of the 
enemy, wffien the rhine could be crossed, with their 
swords, the only weapons by which that superiority 
given by discipline to regular over irregular troops 
can be avoided, lost in the end the first advantage 
chance had given him. 

While this futile cross-fire was maintained at 
; the ditch, the Life Guards and Oxford Blues came 
in on the spur from Weston Zoyland, at the very 
moment that Grey’s fugitive horsemen were spread- 
ing panic in the rear, where the train of wagoners 
whipped up their cattle, drove off at full speed, and 
never drew rein till they were miles from the field 
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of battle. The unfortunate Monmouth was seen 
on foot encouraging his now abandoned infantry 
by precept and example ; but he was too well 
acquainted with the art of war not to know that 
all was lost. 

Though thus deserted, his infantry made a most 
honourable resistance. But Lord Feversham, who 
had been abed, was now in the field. Day was 
breaking, and, well horsed and cuirassed, the Life 
Guards assailed their right flank, the Blues their 
left ; but with pike and scythe, and musket clubbed, 
the clowns of Somersetshire met them with resolute 
bravery, and the Mendip miners, Evelyn relates, 
*^ did deadly execution with their tools, and sold 
their lives dearly, dying with the cri-de-guerre of 
^ Soho 1 ' on their lips.” 

The duke's followers, says Dalr}TOple, now lost 
all regard for the orders of their leader. Every 
man pressed where he thought his presence was 
needed most, but chiefly were he saw the bravest 
of his friends, using sometimes the musket and 
sometimes the sword ; and often, with blind fury 
grappling the body when weapons failed, man 
rolled over man in blood and the slime of the 
marshland. They then threw themselves into a 
solid mass shoulder to shoulder, and thus moved 
or halted, fought and died together. 

For three hours this bloody work w^ent on. 
At last Feversham's cannon were brought up, but 
they were so ill served that they had to be worked 
by the Royals, who had brought nine field-pieces 
with them ; and for loading and firing these on 
this day a gratuity of ;^4o was paid by the king 
to Sergeant Wemyss of that regiment. 

By the time these guns had come up, the sun 
was shining upon Sedgemoor, and Monmouth had 
fled, riding for twenty miles, not knowing whither 
he was going, and had quitted his horse, unresolved 
as to shelter. From the rising ground above 
Chedzoy, where he concealed his blue ribbon, 
he witnessed the flashing and smoke of the last 
volley fired by his desperate and despairing ad- 
herents. When the cannon began to bowl their 
deadly lanes through the dense mass of these, 
cries were heard of “ Ammunition ! for God's sake, 
ammunition !” but powder and ball were spent. 
The pikes and scythes began to shake and sink. 
The mass broke, and fled wildly in all direc- 
tions, pursued and cut down by the royal cavalry. 
Many were surrounded and made prisoners in the 
adjacent fields; and when the infantry poured 
across the Bussex Rhine, the Royals had the 
honour of capturing the Duke of Monmouth's 
standard, with his motto in letters of gold — “ Fear 
none but God” Fountainhairs “ Diary ”). . , 


The battle was over, but the miseries conse- 
quent on it were not yet ended. 

It was past four in the morning; the July sun 
had been up more than half an hour, and the 
routed army came pouring into the streets of 
Bridgewater. “ The uproar, the blood, the gashes, 
the ghastly figures which sank down and never 
rose again, spread horror and dismay through the 
town. The pursuers, too, were close behind ; and 
those inhabitants who had favoured the insurrec- 
tion expected sack and massacre.” 

Burnet says i,ooo rebels were killed on the spot, 
while 1,500 were taken prisoners. Of the king's 
troops there fell 300 only. 

Two officers of militia, Sherrington Talbot and a 
Captain Low, had a quarrel as to whose men had 
acted best in the action, and the latter decided the 
matter by passing his rapier through the body of 
Talbot. 

Handsome gratuities were given to all the troops 
engaged at Sedgemoor; and to the wounded of the 
Royals, who were seventy of all ranks, James gave 
Horse Guards ^£"41 7, and to all other 
corps in proportion. 

During all the 6th of July the pursuit continued; 
and it was long a tradition in the adjacent villages 
with what a stormy sound of cheers, curses, and 
the clatter of steel the cavalry swept past. Before 
the evening sun had faded from the summits of the 
Mendip Hills, 500 wretched creatures had been 
penned like sheep in the church of Weston Zoyland. 
Of these eighty were wounded, and some expired; 
and all this while the chimes in the old spire rang 
joyously, and the infantry made merry on the moor, 
whither the adjacent farmers sent them many hogs- 
heads of cider and beer. 

Next day a long line of gibbets appeared on the 
road that led to Bridgewater. On each hung a 
prisoner by the neck, and four of these were left to* 
infect the air in irons. 

“Colonel Kirk,” says PufFendorf, “one of the 
commanders in the Royal army, did order above 
ninety wounded prisoners, taken in the battle of 
Sedgemoor, to be hanged immediately, without 
any process; this fact being charged upon him- 
after the Revolution.” 

Rapin tells us that nineteen persons were hanged 
by Kirk at Taunton, amid “pipes playing, drums, 
beating, and trumpets sounding.” The pipes- 
referred to must have been those of Dumbarton's 
regiment, which has never been without them ta 
the present day. 

Two days after that disastrous field, the fugitive 
duke, who had changed clothes with a peasant^ 
was taken without resistance near Ringwood, m 
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Dorsetsliire, lying in a wayside ditch covered with j 
ferns. His beard was prematurely grey, he trem- ; 
bled, and was unable to speak. He had not slept | 
for three nights, and from exhaustion of spirits tlie I 
gazettes state that he wept and fainted ; and those ! 
who looked on doubted if this WTetclied creature j 
could be the once gay and brilliant Monmouth, 1 
the favourite son of Charles II. Sir William Port- ; 
man searched his pockets, and, with his watch, his | 
purse, his diamond George, were found ^‘some raw j 
peas gathered in the rage of hunger.” j 

He was at once made prisoner, and his Order of : 
the Garter was dispatched to King James in token j 


of the fact How, while on bis way to London, lie 
wrote an imploring letter to a justly incensed king, 
and when admitted to the royal presence, fettered 
with a silken cord, he. lay grovelling ' on the floor, 
and wet the feet of James with his tears, laying 
the blame of all on Fergusson, the Scot, acting 
thus as Argyle would have scorned to do j and 
how he was doomed to immediate execution, and 
died by five strokes at the hand of John Ketch, on 
Tower Hill, belong to the common history of the 
country. 

Sedgemoor was the last pitched battle fought in 
England. 


CHAPTER LXVIL 

LAST SIEGE OF EDINBURGH CASTLE, 1 689. 


On tidings reaching the Scottish capital of the 
intended invasion of Britain by William of Orange 
— for until his success was complete, it was viewed 
in that light — the whole of the standing forces of 
Scotland, Guards, horse and foot, were marched 
south under Lieutenant-General Douglas, to form 
a junction with those of England, under Lord 
Feversham, on Salisbury Plain ; and the castle of 
Edinburgh was ordered to be placed on the war 
establishment. Its governor at this time was 
George, Duke of Gordon, a noble highly esteemed 
for his honour and probity. He was a Catholic, 
yet had procured a dispensation from taking the 
test oath required by Scottish law, and fulfilled his 
trust with fidelity during the four stormy years he 
held it 

His fidelity had been mistrusted by the king, 
who curtailed his privileges over his vassals in 
Badenoch, and interfered with his garrison orders. 
These matters the duke resented so far that he 
tendered the resignation of his governorship, which 
James declined to accept ; he therefore returned to 
Edinburgh, determined “to preserve its castle for 
the king, though the Prince of Orange should 
obtain possession of every other fortress in the 
kingdom.” 

An artillery company, composed principally of 
Dutchmen, was added to the usual garrison by 
General Douglas, Master of the Scottish Ordnance, 
who had free access to the magazines; and the 
result of this freedom was the embezzlement or 
removal of a great part of the arms and ammuni- 
tion to the castle of Stirling, and these, when it 


surrendered to the Revolutionary generals, were 
employed against the garrison of the Duke of 
Gordon. 

On the landing of William in England, the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, who had been most loud 
only two years before in their protestations of 
loyalty to the king as James VI L of Scotland, with 
singular baseness, were among the first to make 
similar offers to the invader. The city filled rapidly 
with west country Whigs, and these maltreated every 
person of Cavalier principles within the walls. Since 
his appointment as governor of the castle, the Duke 
of Gordon had generally resided in the town house 
of his family, an old edifice, situated at the foot of 
BlaiFs Close, on the Gastle Hill Tall, massive, 
and gloomy, this mansion has a western exposure 
to the fortress, and its Gothic doorway is still 
adorned by his arms, surmounted by a large 
coronet, and supported by two hounds. 

There was a dangerous tumult in the city on the 
night of the 9 th of December, and the duke immedi- 
ately retired into the castle. Prior to this he had 
visited the house of the Lord Chancellor, the Earl 
of Perth, to invite him into the fortress as the only 
place of security ; but lie and other loyal nobles 
had fled, leaving the streets crowded with armed 
Presbyterians, who, maddened by fanatic zeal, and 
inflamed by the ivines and ale found in the houses 
of the Cavaliers, proceeded to pillage and destroy 
on every hand. 

They set on fire the stately mansions of Lord 
Perth and the Barons of Blairdmmmond and 
Niddry; while a vast mob, armed on all points^ 
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thus, amid a thousand crimes, was commemorated 
in Edinburgh the achievement of the Revolution of 
1688, and the downfall for ever of the House of 
Stuart For three days the city was a chaos of 
confusion and outrage. 

The Duke of Gordon, on finding matters in this 
state, and that the rabble were firing wantonly upon 
his sentinels, drew up the wooden bridge which 
crossed the castle moat, supplying its place by a 
single plank, which could be removed with ease. 
He requested the Town Council to supply him 
with 120 more men, and with provisions for three 
months, in addition to 300 bolls of meal and malt 
then in store; but only a twentieth part of the 
biscuit and a fifth part of the beer necessary were 


to frustrate the design, and the lieutenant-governor 
undertook to watch the men. This officer was 
Colonel John Winram, of Over Liberton and the 
Inch House, a major of the Scots Foot Guards in* 
1683, and a descendant of the Winrams of Wiston,. 
in Clydesdale. 

At midnight he sent an officer in haste to 
acquaint the duke that the mutineers were in arms,, 
and that some were in the act of dragging their 
more loyal comrades from bed. Gordon appeared, 
among them sword in hand, and by his presence 
and resolute conduct restored order; but next, 
morning he paraded the garrison, administered an 
oath to the faithful, and forty-four soldiers, who- 
were hopeless maicontents, were marched to tie 
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barrier-gate, stripped of their uniforms, and ex- 
pelled into the city. 

Thirty-tliree Highlanders joined him on the nth 
of November^ and these were soon followed by 
forty-five of his own clan, who landed at Leith, 
under Francis Gordon, of Midstrath. Discontent 
still continued, and was increased when a Catholic 
soldier stabbed a Protestant comrade with his 
bayonet 

On the 2oth of December, the Scottish Privy 


A troop of gentlemen of the Scots Life Guards, 
together with a few of the Greys, who had declined 
to desert to William, and who had reached Scot- 
land under the gallant Viscount Dundee, on their 
arrival in the city supported the spirit of the king’s 
party y but the Duke of Hamilton and other friends 
of the Revolution brought in several companies of 
infantry, who were concealed in garrets and cellars, 
or in the suburbs ; and the 30th of May saw 6,000 
Cameronians march in from the West Their 
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Council, finding that their army had revolted to 
the invader, sent a deputation to the duke, re- 
quiring him, as a Catholic, to surrender the castle; 
but he declined, adding, ‘‘ I am bound only to 
obey the king.” 

So the winter passed away, and on the 14th of 
March, 1689, an illegally-constituted Convention of 
the Scottish Estates, which was attended by only 
thirty Whig leaders, did not hesitate to declare 
“that James VI 1. had forfeited all title to the 
throne,” thereby making a vacancy, after which 
they offered it to the Prince of Orange. Imme- 
diately upon this there was another revolt in 
Gordon's garrison, and Lieutenant John Achmuty, 
who refused to obey his orders^ was dismissed 
32 


standards bore an open Bible, and the motto, For 
Reformation according to the Word of God.' 
These volunteers rejected all offers of pay or re- 
muneration ; and nobly saying, “ We have come to 
serve our country,” declined anything but the 
thanks of the Convention. 

Another conspiracy forced the luckless Duke of 
Gordon to exact a new oath of fidelity from his 
soldiers, and they swore it solemnly and severally 
on the Bible, to the chaplain, Mr. Forrester, an 
officer who distinguished himself greatly during the 
subsequent siege ; but the duke was compelled to 
eject many of the gunners. 

A design which was formed by the friends of 
William to murder Lord Dundee and Sir George 
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Mackenzie of Roseliaxigh, caused the issue of a pro- 
clamation for all strangers to quit the city ; and the 
second reflisal of the duke to surrender was the 
signal for all loyalists to retire. At the head of his 
forlorn band, consisting of sixty Cavalier troopers — 
Guardsmen and Greys mingled— -Dundee, the idol 
of his party, quitted Edinburgh by the Leith W)md 
Port l and through a telescope the D uke of Gordon 
watched them with anxiety, as they wound past 
the venerable church of the Holy Trinity, among 
the cottages and gardens of Moultries Hill, and as 
they rode westward by the Long Gate, a solitary 
roadway bordered by fields and farmhouses. 

On seeing a soldier waving a standard at the 
west postern of the castle, Dundee halted his 
troop, and galloping down the Kirkbrae, dis- 
mounted at the base of the steep castle rock, up 
which he climbed, in his jack-boots, buff coat, and 
head-piece, and for half an hour he held a confer- 
ence with the duke. He is said to have advised 
the latter to leave the castle in charge of Colonel 
Winram, on whose skill and courage they could 
depend, and then to share his fortune in the High- 
lands ; but the duke declined, adding that 
soldier could not with honour quit the post assigned 
him. Bm whither go you, Dundee?’^ 

To this the gallant Graham replied, poetically 
and pensively, ** Wherever the shade of Montrose 
may direct me.^' 

After exhorting the duke to defend the castle to 
the last extremity, he departed, and Gordon con- 
tinued to watch the glittering accoutrements of his 
troopers as they proceeded -westward — 

*' The trumpets were blown, 

The kettledrums clashed, and the horsemen rode on ; 

Till by Ravelston cliffs and on Clermistonlee 
Died away the wiki war-notes of bonnie Dundee.'* 

The moment the latter was fairly gone, the 
Cameronian drums beat to arms, and the troops 
of the Duke of Hamilton, emerging from their 
places of concealment, mustered for immediate 
service. The Earls of Lothian and Tweeddale 
appeared before the castle gate in the name of the 
Estates, requiring the duke to leave it wuthin four- 
and-twenty hours under the charge of the senior 
Protestant officer, and offering a year s pay to 
every soldier who would desert from him. 

‘^My lords/'VrepIied the duke courteously, “it is 
inconsistent with my honour to give up this castle 
without the express orders of my royal master, 
James 

The castle was therefore summoned again, but 
with great formality, by sound of trumpet, and by 
heralds and pursuivants in their tabards, and the 
duke was proclaimed a traitor. 


'“Gentlemen/^ said '.he, laughingly, as 'he :gave 
some gold to the pursuivants to drink the health of 
James, “ I would advise you not to proclaim men 
traitors who wear the king’s coat till they have 
turned it.” 

All persons were now forbidden,' under the niost^ 
severe penalties, to correspond with him or Ms 
garrison; and the Convention ordered Colonel the 
Earl of Leven to block up the castle with the 
Cameronians. To these were added 300 High- 
landers, under the Marquis of Argyle. The former 
Avere the followers and adherents of Richard 
Cameron, a zealous preacher and martyr of the 
Church of Scotland, a native of Falkland, who was 
slain at the head of liis men in a conflict with the 
Grey Dragoons, at Airsmoss, in July, 16S0. Out 
of this body of men there were formed in one day, 
and in a few hours, two battalions which still 
exist—- the 25tli, or old Edinburgh Regiment, and 
the 26th, or Cameronians— their first service being 
the blockade of the castle ; while a Scots brigade, 
consisting of three regiments, which had been long 
in the Dutch service, and had accompanied William 
to England, was on the march for Scotland under 
Lieutenant-General Hugh Mackay, of Scotirie, to 
assist in the reduction of the fortress. 

The duke harangued his slender garrison after 
the heralds had retired, and concluded thus 
“Soldiers! you behold the dangers we are about 
to encounter ; for my own part, I shall not be 
frightened from the duty I owe to God and my 
lawful prince. The brave and loyal will stay with 
me ; the false or cowardly may depart, and shall 
receive their arrears of pay.” 

On this two gunners stepped from the ranks, 
and, requiring their discharges, were dismissed. 
Next day, a lieutenant, the master gunner, the 
surgeon, the sutler, two sergeants, two drummers, 
and seventy-four rank and file, demanded their dis- 
charges. Accordingly, they were stripped of their 
uniforms and expelled. Then the gates -were shut, 
and the preparations for a desperate resistance 
made. Two loyal gentleman, Sir James Grant, of 
Dalvey, and Gordon, of Edintore, contrived to give 
a supply of provisions to the duke, who wrote to 
King James to the effect that unless lie was re- 
lieved the castle could not possibly hold out 
beyond the month of June. 

The strength and situation of the castle of 
Edinburgh are so well known as scarcely to require 
much description. Its steep and precipitous rock 
covers a space of eleven acres, and is separated 
from the old city by the esplanade, a level space, | 
510 feet in length, by 300 in breadth, and 274 
feet in height On this area stood the ancient 
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, spur ; and its site Ms witnessed, .many ^ a,. severe a vast quantity^ of. .woolpacks, to make breastworks, 
conflict, and many a revolting , execution, by 'the , Fomiing,. a;,, junction with, the Cameronian batta- 
i ;. 'axe'orstake, for heresy, treason, and sorcery.. The' .lions, the, Argyle H.ighlan.dersj and all the trained 

aspect of the castle from the eastward was almost bands of the city, he commenced more effective 
I the, same in; i6S8 as, .it is at the present time.; .its operations for reducing the, duke and"the few 

f ■ ' chief defence, being the great, .half moon.' battery brave fellows who.,adhered"to' him. 

I ,'.builti.nth.e.reign of James; As 'those' who'::had been w'-ounded by gunshot 

In the Journal of the Siege,” the resources and suffered greatly from the want of medical attend- 
1 strei^th of the garrison are given thus :—“ Men : ance, the duke secretly sent a soldier into the city, 

I One governor, the duke ; one lieut.*governor, w^'hen he prevailed on a Dr. English to join the 

. ■ ,Colonel.'Winram":;one ensign, .'Winchester; four ser-.'. garrison, but .when about to enter the postern his 
geants(one sick), sixty privates, and twenty gentle- courage failed him, and sliding down the rocks he 
man volunteers. Brass cannon : One forty-two- tvithdrew. Soon after, however, the duke was 
pounder, one thirty-six ditto, fou joined by his own family physician, 

one ; eighteen'". ditto, two twelve ''ditto, ..one. 'fourteen- His, '."guns,' briskly,.'' 'canno'na'ded'' the ''. western, 
inch mortar, and seventeen bombs. Iron camion : parallels on the 31st of March, and for several 
Several twelve-, sixteen-, and twenty-four-pounders, nights the operations of the ivorking parties were 
and light field-pieces;^' but no gunners, no sur- retarded by shot and shel. Gordon of Midstrath 
geon, no carpenter, no engineers, and— no money 1” made a sally, cut a passage through the trench 
Sixty barrels of powder, each half empty- guards, and returned in safety, with a quantity of 

, The garrison had formerly consisted of three straw, as wadding for the cannon. General 

I strong companies-— the governor's, the lieutenant's, Mackay now formed a battery of eighteen-pounders 

i and ensign's^ — now these were reduced by defection at an old mined tower on the Highriggs ; another 

to two small divisions of thirty files. Gordon of of twenty-four-pounders he opposed to the royal 
Midstrath commanded the first, and Ensign Win- lodging, in which James VI. was bora, and the 
Chester the second. The principal posts were the gun-ports of the half-moon. On the 3rd of April, 
I smd lower guard-houses and the west pos- the duke, discovering that the ancient tower of 

I tem, the only point where the castle rock is Coates, the seat of Sir John Byres, of that ilk, was 

accessible. Every night a guard was mounted, filled with soldiers, he cannonaded it from the 
consisting of one captain, two sergeants, two cor- Mortar Battery, beat down the outer wall, and did 
porals, and forty musketeers; consequently the considerable execution ; and that night he was 
? duties of the forlorn band, now isolated on that joined by the young Laird of Killyhuntly with a 

lofty rock, were most arduous. few volunteers. 

The castle was fully invested on the i8th by the On the follotviiig day, as the remains of the Lord 
Earl of Leven, who, though he had acquired some President, Sir George Lockhart, who had been 
experience in the service of the Elector of Bran- assassinated by Ghiesly of Dairy, were to be com- 
denburg, did not acquit himself so well as his mitted to the grave in the Greyfriars churchyard, a 
grandfather, old Marshal Leslie, did, when besieging total cessation of hostilities was granted by beat of 
■' the, same .fortress, in the 'Wars.'' of., Charles I.., From ',dmm. -Tn the castle 'provisions, now-' we.re.','. be-: 

the western gate of Edinburgh to St Cuthbert's coming very scarce. The duke depended chiefly 
'■ 'Church, a distance ' of, nearly,, a,' 'mile, he '.dug. a., , on; a fewToyal citizens, who at , great ,perso.nal.'. risk 
useless line of circumvallation, which was per- brought some occasionally to the postern in the 
formed so ignorantly that, according to a Cavalier night ; but the trench-guards soon shut up that 
writer, had not the Duke of Gordon been merciful, solitary avenue. 

a great slaughter might have ensued. The earl Fresh troops, under Lieutenant-Generals Sir 
placed strong pickets at the Weigh House on the John Lanier and James Douglas, of Qiieensberry, 

' ‘ castle hill, and at each flank of the trenches. now arrived, with a battering and howitzer train, 

On the night of the 19th the battlements were under Captain Brown, to co-operate with Leven 
all aflame with bonfires and blazing tar-barrels, and Mackay. Among these new forces were the 
; while all the guns were discharged thrice round Royal Scots Dragoons (the Greys), Lord Colches- 

in honour of King James's safe arrival in Ireland, ter's Cuirassiers, afterwards the 5 th Dragoon Guards, 
Leven continued the blockade without success and the Princess Anne of Denmark's Dragoons, 

I until the 25th, when General Mackay arrived with afterwards the 4th Hussars, and against such forces 

the three regiments of the Scots Brigade, each con- the resistance of the duke was hopeless, 
sisting of twelve companies, a train of cannon, and The batteries were armed anew, and a third was 
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erected on the hill where now the Register House | 
stands, and a fourth at Heriods Hospital, in rear 
of which Captain Brown planted his mortars, from 
w^hich he shot eighteen great bombs on the 6th | 
of April. The battery at the Highriggs breached | 
the western wall near the postern, but the steep j 
nature of the rock rendered an assault imprac- 
ticable. On Sunday, the iptli of May, another | 
great battery of cannon and mortars opened i 
on the western walls and citadel The bombs i 
were thrown in pairs ; but all went over the castle, | 
split on the parapets, or fell into the Portsburgh, j 
to the consternation of the inhabitants. | 

On the 20th of May there was a severe storm of ; 
snow; on the faces of the inner rock it fell two 
feet deep, and the soldiers industriously saved it 
for water, regardless of the incessant bombs, with 
their showers of splinters, which w^ere their greatest 
source of dread and peril On the 21st, sixteen 
fell into the fortress ; one burst under the chapel 
stair, blew up the stone steps, and hurled them on 
the soldiers. 

The duke after this kept all those men who were^ 
not working the cannon in the southern vaults ; but 
after a time they learned to avoid their troublesome 
visitors by posting a sentinel on a lofty place ; thus, 
when a bomb was seen to soar in the air, all lay 
prostrate under the parapets, till it could burst 
behind them. 

Every building in the place was roofless by the 
22nd, and the poor soldiers were half-naked,’* yet 
they stood bravely by their guns, though the snow 
lay almost knee-deep in the shattered bastions ; 
and while labouring under a severe fever, the gallant 
duke, by his presence and exhortations in King 
James’s cause, kept their enthusiasm alive. A sol- 
dier’s wife being taken in labour on the 23rd, the 
duke beat a parley to request medical assistance, i 
which was inhumanly refused. ! 

On that night there fell into the castle twenty 
bombs. One burst in the magazine ; another in the 
Registry, among the State Records ; and two broke a | 
brass gun. Two days later saw the upper chambers ' 
of the palace or royal lodging defaced, the balcony 
beaten down, and the church on the north of the | 
Grand Parade so utterly ruined that on Sunday the 
chaplain had to read his sermon in the vaults ; and I 
at ten o’clock on the morning of the 31st, Sir John 
Lanier began to entrench his troops near the half- 
moon, but under a rattling fire of musketry. 

The 4th of June saw the besiegers shooting 
showers of hand-grenades from their mortars ; and 
these proved so destructive that Colonel Winram, 
of the Guards, proposed a sally, to which the duke 
oyected, urging the smallness of their force. On 


I the following day he destroyed four guns on their 
batteries, and breached the wall of St Cuthberfs 
Church, which the enemy’s pickets then abandoned, 
i leaving half their number killed or wounded ; 

I but now into the castle the bombs fell faster than 
ever. “ The scarcity of food and water, together 
! with the incessant hardships they endured, from 
exposure amongst the open ruins in weather so 
f singularly inclement for the season, soon made the 
little garrison sickly, and their courage began to 
sink. Mr. John Grant, a volunteer, went out in the 
night to discover if there was any hope of relief, 
and two days after he signalled from the Long 
* Gate, * None P On the 6th the brave young Laird 
of Midstrath again sallied out in the night; and 
with only six men, by sheer dint of sword and 
dirk, drove the whole guard from the trench on the 
castle hill” 

According to the “ Journal of the Siege,” matters 
were now becoming serious with Gordon and his 
officers. So great Avere their losses that there were 
scarcely men left to relieve the sentinels, and still 
less to man the numerous breaches that now yawned 
in the outer walls. Those soldiers who were best 
able to endure hardship ” Stood sentinel from ten 
at night till three in the morning, and were regu- 
larly, during the whole time, employed in “ ditching, 
securing, raising, and removing batteries, working 
the guns, &c.” 

The North Loch, at the base of the rock, was 
; noAV drained for the purpose of drying up the last 
remaining well ; but the lattet;^ still retained a few 
feet of putrid and unwholesome liquid. For ten 
consecutive days this handful of brave fellows, 
environed as they were by a regular British army, 
subsisted on dry bread and salt herrings eaten raw, 
for they Avere now Avitliout other food, and the snoAV 
yet covered all the ruins. Their ammunition Avas 
nearly expended ; and the duke, despairing of relief 
from King James in Ireland, beat a parley. 

On the evening of the i ith of June, at six o’clock, 
the Union Jack Avas lowered on the half-moon, 
and a white fkg ascended sloAvly in its place. On 
this Sir John Lanier sent up Major Somerville and 
another officer to confer Avith the duke, who met 
them at the edge of the ditch. “ He aa^es dressed 
in his scarlet uniform, as an officer of King James 
VIL, and aa’^otc the Order of the Thistle. He de- 
sired to capitulate.” 

The major returned after a time Avith Sir John 
Lanier, Richard SaA^age, Lord Colchester, and 
Colonel Balfour of the Scots Brigade, Avho all 
demanded hostages for the due fulfilment of any 
articles agreed upon. While they were arranging 
these, a message came from the Duke of Hamilton^ 
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to the effect that they were neither to give nor 
take hostages.’' The treaty ended abruptly on this, 
and once again the cannonading was resumed. 

The parley was renewed on the following day, 
and during the interim Mr. John Grant rejoined 
the garrison, on which Sir John Lanier threatened 
to break off all negotiations, as this was contrary 
to the usage of war. Major Somerville, now per- 
emptorily requested the duke to meet Sir John 
Lanier midway between the castle and city, adding 
that Lanier ‘‘would not break his word for six 
times the value of the castle of Edinburgh.” 

‘‘ Sir,” said Ensign Winchester, sternly, “ he has 
broken his word and his oath to a better man than 
any here among us.” 

Stung by the taunt, the major retired, storming, 
and swearing that he would have every man, 
^voman, and child in the place put to the sword ; 
and, as an earnest of what might ensue, that night 
a Lieutenant Hay and a woman were hanged in the 
trenches, for sending the duke some intelligence. 

Gordon now became excited, and in turn pro- 
posed to Colonel Winram to sally forth sword in 
hand in the night, cut a passage through Lanier's 
lines, seize boats, and cross the North Loch, which 
the melting snows had again filled ; but the pro- 
posal was abandoned as too desperate. That 
evening he informed his soldiers, that as he had 
neither hope of mercy nor capitulation, all who 
were afraid might depart by the postern. 

“ We shall live and die with your Grace !” they 
replied, with three cheers. 

When midnight came near, a column of infantry 
crept up the north side of the castle hill ; but a fire 
of musketry from the south angle of the 
drove them down in disorder to the margin of the 
ioeh which occupied the hollow where now the 
Princes Street Gardens lie, though their officers 
were seen to brandish their swords, and heard to 
cry angrily — 

“ Advance, you dogs 1 advance ! ” 

’ The same column advanced again next morning, 
and made a lodgment across the castle hill, by 
laying before them a most effective breastwork of 
woolpacks. There were only nineteen men on the 
lower parapet at this time, yet they poured on them 
a fire that proved very destructive, all the while 
singing merrily in chorus — • 

During the whole of that day and night, the 
firing was maintained on both sides with great 
determination, and only slackened at about two in 
the morning. In the castle only one man was killed, 
a gunner, whom a cannon-ball cut in two, through 


.a gun-port ; but many were .weltering in their blood 
behind the woolpacks, and in, .the: trenches, where 
the number of slain amounted „to 500 men. 

• The duke, whose health^ was' ' now ^ most , seriously 
impaired, at daybreak on the ■ 13th'. of June, Again 
replaced 'the Union by a white fiag,, and ..sent to 
the general comm,anding a paper' entitled, “Seven 
Articles of Surrender for the^ Castle, of Edinburgh.” 
These were as follows 

: “I. Colonel,' , Winram, the lieutenant-governor, 
will submit himself to King William's pleasure, his 
life being spared. The rest of the garrison shall 
have their lives, liberties, fortunes, and passports. 

“IL They shall march out with sword and 
baggage. 

“ III. . All gentlemen volunteers and others to 
have the same terms. 

“ lY. All persons who have corresponded with, 
or have aided the garrison, but have not been in 
arms, shall have the full benefit of the first article. 

“V. All sick soldiers to have liberty to go where 
they choose. 

“ VI. All officers and gentlemen shall have the 
benefits of other lieges, they living peaceably. 

“ VIL Immediately after the garrison receive 
security for the performance of these articles, a 
considerable portion of the walls shall be put in 
possession of General Lanier’s troops.” - 

Lord Colchester appeared about three in the 
afternoon at the steps which then led to the outer 
castle gate, when the duke and Colonel Winram 
received from him eight other articles proposed by 
Sir John Lanier, tvhich were most disadvantageous. 
They were both to become prisoners of war ; but 
ultimately it was arranged that the soldiers should 
be free, and that the lieutenant-governor should 
have his life and estates secured. 

The articles were signed by ten o'clock ; and in 
the dark Major Somerville, at the head of 200 
infantry, took possession of all the posts, except the 
gate of the citadel, the great hall, and the Grand 
Parade, where the ^uke drew up his little band, con- 
sisting now of only fifty officers and men, to return 
them thanks for their valour and faithful service. 

“Gentlemen and soldiers,” said he, “I know 
not wherein I have been unkind to any of you f 
but if I have ever wronged any man in your ranks,- 
let him speak ere we part for ever. Do not brawl 
with the new comers, for you are too few to 
conquer, and too many to sacrifice,” 

He gave each a small sum to convey him home ; 
and as he shook hands with them all, “ there was not 
an eye unmoistened in all that forlorn company.” 

Sir John lanier took possession of the gates on 
; the 14th of June, and the duke marched out at 
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\ the head of his soldiers, who, though emaciated hoed as a close prisoBer to his mansion in Blaiir's 
by long toil, star¥ation, sickness, and ill-dressed Close. 

wounds, were cruelly maltreated by a Presbyterian William III. sent an order to release him on his 
rabble. In their stores there were found only five parole, or to place him as a prisoner in the castle 
barrels of powder, spoiled , by rain, six bolls of malt, he had so gallantly defended. The duke gave his 
one barrel of salt beef, two stones of butter, and word of honour not to serve against William till he 
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one of cheese ; but all so useless and decayed 
that for the five days preceding their surrender the 
duke and his gallant comrades had subsisted on a 
little oatmeal per man, mixed in putrid water. 

The articles of capitulation were violated, as 
Colonel Winram was detained as a prisoner of 
war. Sir John Lanier and Tord Colchester led 
the Duke of Gordon to the Duke of Hamilton, 
with whom he dined, and thereafter he was con- 


saw him personally ; and soon after he was pre- 
sented to him in London, but without a sword. 

To the gallant Dundee, then wandering in the 
wilds of Lochaber, the fall of the fortress must 
have been cheerless tidings; but within a brief 
space afterwards many of, the duke% comrades fell 
by his side in the Pass of Killiecrankie. The 
Duke of Gordon died in peace and retirement at 
Castle Gordon, in the year 1716. 
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CHAPTER LXVIIL 

KItLIECRANKlE, 1 689* 


The next great battle in British history was.- fought 
IB Scotland, and unhappily it was not,, fated to be 
the last ill that stormy and divided kingdom. The 
Revolution of 1688, which placed William of| 
Orange on the throne of these kingdoms, was ) 
opposed in Scotland by a great and powerful j 
party, especially by the majority of the Highland 
chiefs and their clans. The event, w^hich had 
been brought about in the Lowlands by a self- 
elected Convention of the Estates, at once sum- 
moned certain of their leaders to attempt the | 
restoration of their old hereditary line of kings, 
as their fathers had done under the great Montrose. 

Their new commander was not a Highlander, 
yet he won the confidence of the clans, as being a 
cadet of the house of the illustrious marquis. He 
had marched to London with the Scottish forces, 
which, horse, foot, guards, and artillery, all deserted, 
as their English comrades did, to the invader j 
King James had then made him a peer of Scotland, 
by the title of Viscount Dundee ; but he was still 
remembered in the Lowlands as ‘^the bloody 
Claverhouse.** It should be borne in mind that 
the officers of the Scottish standing forces took an 
oath of fealty, not to the reigning sovereign, but to 
the Estates of Scotland, at this time and till 1707. 

The friends of King James did not exhibit in his 
cause the fiery zeal and romantic enthusiasm which 
inspired the handsome Dundee, who met with 
hourly disgust. Some of the Highland chiefs and 
nobles had gone over to the Revolutionary party ; 
others had retired to their country seats, to watch 
the course of events ; and very few resolved to join 
the viscount, w^ho made so little a secret of his pur- 
pose that in the spring of 1689 the Convention, 
which he detested, and whose legal authority he 
denounced, sent a party of horse to seize him 
and the Earl of Balcarris. The latter was taken, 
but Dundee found shelter in the Highlands, where 
none dared to follow him. 

He 'was thus compelled for his own safety, as 
well as for King James's cause, to commence hos- 
tilities. With his troop of faithful Cavaliers, he 
continued to wander from place to place in the 
Highlands, then remote and all but inaccessible to 
strangers, until the beginning of May, when he ap- 
peared at the head of 2,000 clansmen, led by Sir 
Donald Macdonald, and the chiefs of Glengarry, 
Maclean, Lochiel, and Clanranald — ^all names 


which in Scotland are ever associated wdih a glorious 
past, and with the purest ideas ofloyalty, chivalry, and 
valour. He had about 120 horse, who were com- 
manded by Sir William Wallace, a brave Cavalier ; 
and every member of this little troop was a gentle- 
man. ...The army he. led, '■ says Dairy mple, .was ; 
chiefly composed of Highlanders, “a people un- 
touched by the Roman or Saxon invasions on the 
east or west skirts of their country— the unmixed 
remains of that Celtic empire which once stretched 
from the Pillars of Hercules to Archangel.’' 

Lieutenant-General Hugh Mackay, of Scourie, now 
commander-in-chief of the Scottish forces, colonel- 
commandant of the Scots Brigade, and Privy Coun- 
cillor of Scotland, marched against him with 5,000 
infantry and a considerable force of cavalry. Neither 
the tidings that a force so o venvhelming was coming, 
the recent fall of Edinburgh Castle, nor the disap- 
pointment of assistance from Ireland, which King 
James had promised, damped the heroic ardour of 
Dundee, though deficiency of provisions frequently 
had compelled him to shift his quarters ; and his 
devoted followers, who served without pay, endured 
i without a murmur the greatest privations. Like 
I his predecessor and prototype, Montrose, and like 
1 Charles Edward in the war of future years, he was 
I eminently calculated to be a leader of Scottish 
I Highlanders. In his buff coat and head-piece, he 
generally marched on foot, now by the side of one 
clan, and anon by the ranks of another, addressing 
the soldiers in their native Gaelic, flattering their 
long genealogies, and animating their proud rivalry 
by reciting the deeds of their forefathers and the 
stirring verses of their ancient bards. 

My maxim has been,” said he to one of his 
officers, that no general should command an irre- 
gular army in the field without becoming acquainted 
with every man in it.” 

Hence his lofty courage, his wanning manner, and 
the wonderful manly beauty of his face and person, 
caused him to be idolised by his followers. 

Oh the 27th of June, 1689, he marched to the 
celebrated Pass of Killiecrankie, which lies fifteen 
miles north of the town of Dunk eld, wEere the dark 
and lofty mountains of Athole rise abruptly and 
precipitously on both sides of the narrow vale of 
the Garry. In those days it was traversed by an .. 
old Fingalian war-path, so narrow that two men \ 
could scarce move abreast, and it lay so close to the 
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terrible precipice that the traveller who dared to 
venture thither had need of a firm foot and a steady 
eye ; and with all the beauty of its scenery, no 
Saxon, says Macaulay, deemed a visit to Kiilie- 
crankie “a pleasure till experience taught the 
English Government that the weapons by which 
the Celtic clans would be most effectually subdued 
were the pickaxe and the spade.” 

On one side of this perilous path was the bare 
acclivitous ascent of the hills, with masses of grey 
rock towards their summits, and here and there 
tufts of dark verdure or silver birch. On the other 
lay, and still lies, the Garry, hoarse and tumultuous, 
foaming and storming on its way to seek the Tum- 
mel, in many places its current invisible by the 
profusion of birches, which tenaciously cling to the 
clefts of the rocks, and so shroud it that the pre- 
sence of the stream is only made known by the 
roar of its descent ; and when it does come in view 
it appears rolling headlong over a precipice, and 
lashing the waters of a dark pool into snow-white 
foam. 

Here, then, amid the most wild and magnificent 
scenery in Scotland, the last of her great Cavaliers 
awaited with his slender force the approach of 
General Mackay. 

Ten days after Dundee had halted there, in 
the Pass of Rin Ruari, as the clans named it, the 
drums of the enemy were beard wakening the 
echoes of the Athole woods. 

With Mackay came three Scottish regiments, all 
veterans, who had served in Holland, and were 
called after their respective colonels, Mackay himself, 
Balfour, and Ramsay. With these he had Buchan’s 
regiment, the Royal Scots Fusiliers (21st Foot), and 
also two new corps recently raised in the Lowlands. 
One of these was commanded by Alexander Gordon, 
Viscount Kenmure. The other was the regiment 
of Lord Leven. The latter, as we have stated^ 
with that of the Earl of Angus, had both been 
raised in one day, out of a force of 6,000 Came- 
ronians, who came to assist at the siege of Edin- 
burgh Castle. Leven’s corps, which still carries 
the arms of Edinburgh on its colours, was, during 
the last century, in consequence of a petty quarrel 
with the Lord Provost of that city, designated 
The King’s Own Borderers.” 

Mackay had with him two corps of Scottish horse 
— one led by Hamilton of Biel, Lord Belhaven ; the 
other by William, Earl of Annandale—and he had 
one solitary regiment of English infantry, Ferdinand 
Hastings’ Foot, under Colonel Leslie, now the 13th 
of the Line, and in 1786 first styled the York- 
shire East Riding.” 

The equipment of the British infantry at this 


pOTod has been already described in a previous 
chapter ^ but the reign of James saw some changes 
in that of the horse. Though the king wore a 
helmet, it was almost laid aside in' the,' field, and the 
full flowing wig fell somewhat incongruously over the 
red coat and steel cuirass. The carabineers, formed 
at this time, wore back and breast-plates, with steel 
skull-caps sewn into their beaver hats, with long 
black leather boots reaching to the thigh. The 
large square cuffs of all officers were usually turned 
well-up, to display the delicate sleeves of white 
lawn and deep point lace below, for there was a 
curious mixture of the civil and the militar}^ in the 
costume of our troops at the epoch of the Restora- 
tion ; and as a sample of the mode of drill in those 
days, when our fashions were borrowed from the pon- 
derous Dutch, we may extract from a book of 1689, 
entitled, ‘^Perfection of Discipline; or, the Indus- 
trious Souldier’s Golden Treasury of Knowledge,” 
the following twenty-six words of command for 
firing one volley : 

‘‘ Musketeers, have a care of the exercise, and 
see that you carry your arms well 1 ” “ Lay your 

right hands on your muskets.” ‘‘ Rest your mus- 
kets.” “ Cock your muskets.” “ Guard your mus- 
kets.” “ Present.” ■ ‘ Fire.” “ Recover your arms.” 
“ Half bend your muskets.” “ Clean your pans.” 
“ Handle your primers.” “ Prime.” “ Shut your 
pans.” “ Blow off your loose corns ” (/>., powder). 
“ Cast about to charge ” (/.d, load). “ Handle 
your charges” (/>., cartridges). “ Open them 
with your teeth.” “ Charge with powder.” “ Draw 
forth your scourers.” “ Shorten them to an inch.” 
“ Charge with bullet” “ Ram down powder and 
bullet” “ Withdraw your scourers.” “ Poise your 
muskets.” “Shoulder your muskets.”' “Order 
your muskets.” 

In the field these words must have been greatly 
reduced and simplified. 

A Treasury Minute of November in this year 
fixes the price of an English soldier’s kit at 
^2 iss- 6d., so Ms Scottish comrade’s must have 
been much about the same. 

On the morning of Sunday, the 2 7 th of J uly, 1689, 
the troops of Mackay began to approach the tre- 
mendous ravine of Killiecrankle. He had quitted 
Perth on the preceding day, and halted at Dun- 
keld, so celebrated for the romantic grandeur of its 
scenery. There, at midnight, he received an express 
from Lord Tullybardine, annoimciiig that the fiery 
and impatient Dundee had entered Athole, in con- 
sequence of which event he informed him that he 
had retreated from the Royalist castle of Blair, 
which he-*- Tullybardine— had for some time block- 
aded j and that though he had left the strait and 
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difficult: pass of Killiecraukie open to Dundee, he 
had posted a guard of his clan at .the lower ■ex- 
tremity, to secure a free entrance to Mackay^ troops 
through the pass, of which he feared those of Dun- ^ 
dee were already in possession. 

hlackay seems to have doubted the latter, event, 
and his suspicions were confirmed by the fact that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lauder, whom , he dispatched' 
instantly with a party to secure the entrance to. 'the 
pass from the vale of Blair, could no.t see a, single 
Highlander on his arrival there. Discouraging as 
all this intelligence was, for one of Iris chief objects 
tvas to reach the little garrison in Blair Castle, 
Mackay resolved to persevere in his march ; and 
having dispatched orders to Perth to hasten the 
arrival of six troops of horse which he had left 
there, he put his troops in motion, and by ten 
o’clock on Sunday morning he was at the mouth of 
the pass. 

On this morning General Stewart mentions a 
singular instance of the desertion of a Highland 
chief by his people. “ Lord "J\illybardine, eldest 
son of the Marquis of Athol e, had collected a 
numerous body of Athole Highlanders, together 
with 300 Frasers, under the command of Hugh, 
Lord Lovat, who had married a daughter of 
the marquis. These men believed they were 
destined to support the abdicated king, but were 
in reality assembled to serve William. When in 
front of Blair Castle, their real destination was dis- 
closed to them by Lord Tullybardine. Instantly 
they rushed from their ranks, and filling their 
bonnets with water from the adjoining stream of 
of Banavy, drank to the health of King James; and 
then, with colours flying and pipes playing, 1,500 
of the men of Athole, as reputable for arms as any 
in the kingdom, put themselves under the com- 
mand of the Laird of Ballechin (Stewart), and 
marched off to join Lord Dundee,” to whom they 
no doubt proved a welcome accession. This suc- 
cessful revolt was managed by Simon Fraser, of 
Lovat, then a j-outh. and who, fift5^-seven years after, 
was fated to lose his head on Tower Hill for the 
House of Stuart. 

Tullybardine with only 400 men, now moved down 
into the pass, where he was joined by Colonel 
Lauder with 200 of the Royal Scots Fusiliers, sent 
forward by Mackay to secure its entrance; and 
the rest of the Lowland array soon followed. The 
idea that no opposition would be offered to their 
passage through that terrific defile, which seemed 
to forbid approach, may have afforded some con- 
solation to the troops of Mackay as they entered 
it ; but when they found themselves fairly within 
its gorge, even as Lowland Scotsmen they must 


have been impressed by the savage nature of 
the mountain solitude around them. But they 
inarched steadily on, and finally cleared it, with 
the loss of a single horseman, who, according to 
Athole tradition, was shot by an intrepid High- 
land marksman and scout, named Ian Beg Mac 
Ran, who, by a single shot fired across the Garry, 
brought his victim down near a spring still named 
from that circum.stance, u Trupar^' or 

'^The Well of the Horseman.” 

On learning that Mackay was actually threading 
the pass of KilHecrankie, Dundee found prompt 
measures necessary, and summoned a Council of 
War in the castle of Blair. His Lowland officers 
were averse to fighting at that juncture, not so the 
fiery Celtic chiefs, Glengarry and Sir Evan Cameron, 
of Lochiel, whose Memoirs have appeared in a 
handsome quarto. 

Fight, my lord,” said he, ^'-and fight instantiy. 
Fight, if you have only one to three. Our men aare 
in heart, and their only fear is , lest the enemy 
should escape. Give them their way, and be 
assured that they will either gain a complete 
victory or perish. But if you restrain them, if 
you compel them to remain on the defensive, I 
answer for nothing. If we do not fight, we had 
better break up, and retire to our mountains.” 

The speaker was a man of undoubted valour ; 
and his portrait represents him as very handsome, 
with an aquiline nose, and wig curling to his breast- 
plate. 

^^You hear, gentlemen,” said Dundee to the 
Lowlanders, as his countenance brightened and 
his dark eyes sparkled ; ‘‘you hear the opinion of 
one who understands the mode of Highland war 
better than any of us.” 

There was no further dissent, and in high spirits, 
with all their pipes playing, the loyal clans set forth 
to meet the enemy. It is doubtful if Dundee’s 
forces could have held much longer together, as 
the Earl of Balcarris, in his Memoirs, published at 
Edinburgh in 1 754, tells us that by this time “ many 
of the best gentlemen, who had followed him for 
several weeks, had seen neither bread nor salt, nor 
any drink except water.” 

King William’s Scottish troops were meanwhile 
toiling up the pass by the old Fingaiian road. The 
foot generally went by twos or threes, the horse by 
single files; and 1,200 animals laden with baggage 
made thus a long and straggling line. By the time 
the head of the column emerged on the table-land 
the rear-guard had not yet entered the pass ; and 
when the whole were through, and began to close 
up into battalion and squadron, they found them* 
selves in a small glen ; the hills rose on their right 
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flank, on tlie left foamed the Garr }" ; and they 
threw themselves on the heather to take some rest 
and refreshment between the bells of arms^ — the 
last rest on earth it proved to many. 

Noon was barely past when tidings came that 
the Highlanders were near. The drums beat to 
arms ; the pikes and muskets were nnpiled, and 
all stood to their colours ; and soon after the 
whole slope in their front seemed alive with bon- 
nets and plaids— with fluttering tartans and the 
glitter of Steel— as clan after clan came fast into 
position..', 

Dundee rode to the front to reconnoitre the 
force on the result of the encounter with which 
so much depended ; and afterwards formed his men 
with as much skill as their peculiar wishes and 
tactics permitted him to exert. There could be no 
formation of regiment or brigade ; each clan had 
to be kept apart, with a space between it and the 
rest. The men of one tribe could not be mixed 
with those of another. Three ranks deep was the 
usual formation. In the centre of the front rank 
was the chief, surrounded by his /erne c/ims 
mail shirt), the nearest in blood to himself 

On the right were the clan Gillian, under Sir 
John Maclean; on the left was another body of 
Macleans, with the Macdonalds of Sleat In the 
immediate centre were 300 men who had recently 
come in under Colonel Gannon, with the Camerons 
under Sir Evan, the Macdonalds of the clan Ranald, 
and the Macdonells of Glengarry, a tall and stately 
chief, who was very conspicuous, as he bore the 
royal standard of James VI 1 . The covering force 
was a small party of horse, already mentioned, 
under Sir William Wallace. Their cattle looked 
lean and worn, having been ill-fed and ill-tended 
among the Grampians. 

Mackay% formation was thus On the right of 
his line was the regiment of the Earl of Leven, 
lately colonel of infantry under the Elector of 
Brandenburg. On the left were the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers. In the centre were the three battalions 
of the Scots Brigade, and Colonel Leslie’s English 
regiment. In the immediate centre lay a piece of 
marshy ground, in rear of which he placed the 
horse of Belhaven and Annandale, to succour each 
flank as required. 

His artillery, which consisted of small field- 
pieces, proved of very little use. 

For two hours the hostile armies faced each 
other. On the one hand were the Highlanders, 
arrayed each in the glaring tartans of their native 
tribes, with their kilts belted tightly about them, 
their brass-studded targets, long claymores, pon- 
derous Lochaber axes, and long-barrelled Spanish 


rifles shining in . the ' summer ; sun ;; 'on ' the other, 
'the ■ steady ' .aiid^ precise' "array .of ' the .Lowland 
regiments,, whose. .pikes and bright 'steel barrels 
gleamed steadily as the men stood with their 
arms ordered. The Fusiliers and the Edinburgh 
and Hastings regiments wore the scarlet uniform, 
which was yet to become so famous ; but those of 
Balfour, Buchan, and Ramsay wore the uniform 
of the Scots in the Dutch service. The cavalry 
had coats of yellow buff, and caps of polished 
■steel. 

It is related that as the practised eye of Mackay 
reconnoitred the position of his old brother-officer 
Dundee, he pointed out the Camerons to young 
Lochiel, a captain in the Scots Fusiliers, who rode 
near'^'liim,' and said— ■.■ ■ 

■■ “ Behold your '.father and his^vild savages"! How 
would 'you', like'' to . 'be with him' ?■ ” .■ ' 

. '‘^'It' 'matters .little,”. 'replied .'.'.the young-', man,.' 
haughtily," and not a little disgusted, to '.h'ear Mac- 
kay, himself a High,lattder, speak thiiS'f .®‘''but I 
recommend you to be well prepared, or my father 
'.and .his wild' ■ savages ’ before , night may' be 
nearer you than you wish.” 

In the Highlands war was not yet a science, hence 
personal prowess was the first requisite of a com* 
mander. Old Lochiel, aware how much the co- 
hesion of their little army and its ultimate success 
depended on the life of Dundee, besought him not 
to peri! it rashly. 

“Your lordship’s business,” said he, with refer- 
ence to this, “'is ..to 'Overlook, everything,'. 'and tc 
issue your ' o.rders.'' , Ours,' is . to ■' execute '. them 
bravely, and pro'mptly.” 

'“, There 'is, much. in what you say, .but 'I';' must' 
'establish . my' ''character for' 'high .courage.',.' .Your 
■people ■■ expect', to se.e 'their leader in the thickest' 'of 
the battle,: and to-day they 'Shall ' see . me ■ there. . '.' ' ' 'I ' 
'promise'.' you' on my '.honO'Ur that 'in future' fights ,I 
shall .take ,more. care 'Of' myself.” ', .■.'. . . 

'' ' ' But, alas' for'' Dundee ! 'he 'sto'od on ,the last ''of his 
.battle-fields.. ■ ■ 

'While speaking,' 'he ' exchanged his" 'scarlet.' 'Coat. 
for one of buff, richly laced with silver, and over it 
he tied a scarf of green, which the Highlanders 
considered ominous of evil, and as he leaped on 
horseback a shout of impatience burst from their 
'ranks. 

In this battle, and some others yet to be detailed, 
it will be well to keep in mind the Highlanders’ 
mode of charging. There were five motions, ise, 
To fix the bonnet firmly on his head ; 2nd, To stoop 
behind his target, and to rush within fifty paces of 
i the enemies’ line : 3rd, Then fire and drop his 
; musket I 4th, To dart forward, fire, and fling his steel 
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pistols among. them ; 5 th, Draw dirk and claymore, ' 
and close at once in battle. The manner of 
handling the pistol and dirk was a great part of 
the Highland Manual Exercise, which, Sir Walter 
Scott says, in the MotestO'*'‘’Waveriey,”'hehad seen, 
practised by men who had learned it in their youth. 

As the lines drew nearer, Sir ' E?an went along 
the i*ont of Ms dan, and every Cameron gave 
him a promise “ to conquer or die” (** Memoirs of 
LochieP). ' 

I’he answer to the fierce shout of the High- 
landers was so feeble that Sir Evan said, exult- 


The Macleans cut the left wing literally to 
pieces. The regiment of Balfour was broken 
through and through, and he himself -was cloven 
down ; that of Ramsay, though trained long in the 
Dutch wars, faced about and threw away its arms ; 
that of Mackay was swept away by the Camerons, 
and vainly did his brother and nephew seek to 
rally the soldiers. The former was slain by one 
stroke of a broadsword, and the latter in a 
moment received no less than eight wounds, yet 
he fought his way through the tumult and carnage 
by the side of his unde. 
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ingly, We will do it now ; that is not the cry of 
men who are going to win.” 

A fire of musketry had begun; the smoke lay 
thick between the two hosts, and many High- 
landers were dropping killed and wounded. 

At half-past seven o’clock, when the sun was 
dipping behind the mountains, Dundee gave the 
word to charge ; and throwing aside their plaids, 
the clans advanced firing in line, and when 
Tivithin fifty paces of the Lowlanders they tossed 
aside their muskets, drew their claymores, and with I 
a united yell rushed amid the smoke upon the foe. 
The bayonets of the latter were barely plugged 
into the muzzles of their firelocks ere the latter 
were struck up by the targets ; and a living flood of 
Camerons, !Macdonalds, Macleans, and Stewarts, 
hewing with axe and sword, or stabbingwith the dirk, 
overbore on all sides the triple ranks of Mackay. 

In two minutes the battle w’-as lost and won 1 


In vain did the latter order up the horse as sup- 
ports. Belhaven is said to have behaved gal- 
lantly I but his men were appalled by the sudden 
and disastrous rout of their infantry, and wheeling 
about, galloped away, followed by those of the 
Marquis of Annandale. Then all indeed was over, 
and through that wild ravine, when the shadows of 
evening were deepening, and when every sound re- 
verberated with a hundred echoes, went surging 
madly down a mingled mass of flying red-coats and 
infuriated Highlanders, who were cheering, shout 
ing, and almost raving in their triumph. 

The Cavalier historians allege that Lord Leven 
was among the first who fled. Accompanied by one 
trusty servant, General Mackay spurred through 
the press till he gained an elevated point from where 
he could view the field and found that his w’-hole 
army had disappeared, with the exception of the 
English regiment, and some of that of Angus, 
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which still remained together, and continued to 
fire on the Highlanders. He hastened at once to 
lead them across the Gariy, and then he halted for 
a little time to consider his situation ; for his route 
through the pass was now choked by 1,200 
baggage-horses, his three pieces of cannon, and 


All night he retreated, but there was no appear- 
ance of Dundee. He then began to suspect that 
which had really happened —that the great Cavalier 
was no more. 

It chanced that, at the beginning of the action, 
the latter had placed himself at the head of his little 
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the bodies of the slain y moreover, the High- 
landers were there. Aware of Dundee’s skill and 
activity, the general expected to be instantly pur- 
sued by him, and on being joined by 300 run- 
aways of Ramsay’s regiment, in the darkness and 
without a guide, he commenced to march through 
the Highland desert in the direction of Weems 
Castle, and ultimately he reached Stirling, at the 
head of only 400 mem 
-. 38 ' 


band of Lowland horse, and bade them follow him. 
As they seemed to hesitate, he turned round, and, 
standing in his stirrups, brandished his sword to 
encourage them. At that moment a random shot 
struck him under the arm, between the buif coat 
and cuirass, and he fell from his horse, %vhich 
reared wildly, and then vanished into the smoke. 

A gentleman named Johnstone caught the vis- 
count in his arms as he fell from the saddle. 
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** How : goes , the day, Jolinstone he /.asked, ■■ 
'.faintly. 

Weil for' Kmg James,’’ replied Johnstone; 

^ “ but I am sorry for your, lordship/’ 

** If it is well for 'him/’ replied the dying Cavalier, 
‘‘it matters"the less for me.” , 

He never spoke again, ; and half an ' hour after,' ■ 
James Seton, Earl of Dunfermline, had his body 
wrapped in two tartan plaids, and it was borne 
sorrowfully to the castle of Blair. A rude obelisk 
still marks the spot where the death-shot struck 
him, and it is regarded by the mountaineers with 
regret and respect as the Tornbh Chwerse, His 
remains were hurriedly interred in the rural kirk 
of Blair Athol ; and the cause of King James, in 
Scotland at least, was buried with him. His 
brother assumed his title, but died in penury in 
France, in 1700. His buff coat, showing the orifice 
made by the fatal ball, and stained with his blood, 
his helmet, and other relics, are still preserved in 
the ducal castle of Blair. He fell in the very 
dower of manhood. 

Mackay lost his tents, baggage, artillery, jjro- 
visions, and standards ; and he had 2,000 men 
slain and 500 taken prisoners. 

Of the Highland joss w^e have no computation. 
In the “Memoirs of Lochiel,” we learn that 120 
Cameronians were slain, and it is probable the other 
clans suffered in proportion. Dundee’s friend, 
Haliburton of Pitcur, who, it is said, “like a 
moving castle, threw fire and sword on all sides ” 
about him, Colonel Gilbert Ramsay, Macdonald of 
Laigo, his tutor and all his sons, with five cousins 


of Sir Donald 'Macdonald 'of the; Isles, lell in 'the 
ranks of King James. . 

The Macdonalds are ''alleged .to have ' sullered 
most severely, si.xteeii landed ' gentlemen ' of their 
t.ribe alone were .killed ; 'but in the charge, and pur- 
suit, Donald the 'Blue-eyed (Glengarry ’s. son). killed. '' 
no less than 'eighteen Lowlanders with. 'his" sword.''.. 

On the following morning the field of battle, 
and the Garry as far a.s the pas.s, .and' the' pass 
itself, presented the dreadful spectacle of hundreds 
of dead bodies ■. fearfully ' mutilated by sword' 
'wounds; .while'interspe.rsed among'them, lay .plumed'.' 
hats, grenadier caps/drums, broken pikes, and 
swords which had been snapped asunder by the 
axe and sharp claymore. Swaying the latter wnth 
both hands clenched in the basket-hilt, the clans- 
men “cut down,” says an old author, “many of 
Mackay’s officers and soldiers through skull and 
neck to the very breast; some had their bodies 
and cross-belts cut through at one blow ; pikes 
and swords were cut like willows; and who- 
ever doubts this may consult the witnesses of 
the tragedy.” As if they had been torn off by 
cannon-shot, heads, hands, legs, and arms lay 
every where about, lopped from the bodies. 

A curious story was related about this time 
concerning the appearance of the spectre of 
Claverhouse, bloody and pale, with buff coat, 
cuirass, and Cavalier wig, to his friend Colin, Earl 
of Balcarris, then a prisoner in the castle Ot 
Edinburgh, informing him that he had been shot 
by a silver bullet in the pass of Kiiliecrankie, after 
which the appearance melted away. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


DUNKELD AND CROMDALE, 1 689. 


It has been related in its place that two of our 
present Scottish infantry regiments were formed 
out of the Cameronians wffio came from the West 
to besiege the castle of Edinburgh. Various other 
corps were raised for the service of the Three 
Estates about the same time. The Earls of Argyle, 
Mar,' and Glencairn levied' each a battalion of 600 
men ; that of the Earl of Anps, to be com- 
manded by Lord Cardross, consisted of 1,200 
men, and is now the 26th Regiment. Argyle’s 
regiment, which perpetrated the Glencoe massacre, 
W’as disbanded at the Peace of Ryswick. 

The Lords Strathnairn, Blantyre, Barganie, and 
the Laird of Grant, levied four corps of 600 men 


each— that of the latter"' consisted' 'of Strathspey 
Highlanders— and the Lord Polworth a troop of 
horse. Glencairn’s lieutenant-colonel was J oh 11 
Houston, of that ilk ; Angus’s was Captain William 
Cleland, an officer well-know'n ,'in the ■' wars, of 'the ■' 
Covenant “Ilk one .of the' said ■■'regiments '.to be 
divided into ten companies, of sixty men ilk com- 
pany,” except that of Angus, .'wfiiich" was ' to consist ,' 
of'twenty. 

Several other troops were embodied in Scotland, 
■but some of these ' -were broken .up. . before -tlie: 
Union. Cunningham’s.. Light ''..D.ragO'Ons, ''raised in 
1690, were disbanded in 1713, but re-formed two 
years after, their nucleus being two troops of the 
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Greys and two of the Royal Dragoons, and are now 
the 7th Hussars. In 1696, when Sir Thomas 
Livingstone was at the head of the Scottish army, 
we read of the famous Lord Lovat being captain of 
grenadiers in the regiment of Macgill, and that 
“ these grenadiers were superior to any others in 
Scotland, being wholly composed of young gentle- 
men, uniformly tall and well-shaped ” 

After the abduction of the Dowager Lady 
Lovat, when troops were dispatched against the 
Fraser clan, the regiments of Macgill and Lord 
Tullybardine, with the Lord Forbes’s Dragoons, 
were disbanded “ for lukewarmness.” 

When the 26th Regiment was embodied, on the 
19th of April, 1689, the men stipulated “that their 
officers should exclusively be men such as in con- 
science they could submit to.” A chaplain, the 
well-known Alexander Sheills, was appointed to the 
corps, with one elder to each of the twenty com- 
panies; a Bible to be in every man's knapsack, 
whether on the march or in the field. Their first 
colonel, James, Earl of Angus, was son of the 
Marquis of Douglas, and came of that Jong and 
lordly line, so many of whom have freely shed their 
blood for their country^. He must have been quite 
a youth at the time of the Revolution, as he was 
killed at the head of the regiment in the battle of 
Steenkirke, yet to be related, when in his twenty- 
first year; but the five-pointed star, one of the 
three mullets of the paternal coat of Douglas, is 
borne at this hour on the appointments of the 
Cameronian regiment. 

Their first lieutenant-colonel was an accom- 
plished soldier and poet, and, though young in 
years, had been a captain of Covenanting infantry 
at the battles of Drumclog and Bothwell. He was 
author of several bitter Hiidibrastic works, and 
shortly before his appointment to the corps, had 
been lurking as an outlaw among the hills of 
Lanarkshire. 

It is impossible,” says Robert Chambers, “ to 
read the accounts that are given of this Cameronian 
regiment without sympathising with the earnestness 
of purpose, the conscientious scruples, and heroic 
feeling of self-devotion under which it was estab- 
lished, and seeing in them demonstrations of what 
is highest and best in the Scottish character.” 

After the Duke of Gordon's surrender, the next 
service of the regiment was the severe defence of 
Dunkeld, where, as the Jacobite song had it — 

“ For murders too, as soldiers true, 

You were advanced well, boys ; 

For you fought like devils, your only rivals, 

When you were at Dunkeld, boys 

After the fall of Lord Dundee, the command of 


the Highland forces devolved upon Colonel Can- 
non, who began liis ■ march towards Athole, encou- 
raged by the injudicious measures of the Scottish 
Privy Council, which always interfered with and 
thwarted Mackay, the leader of the new king’s 
troops. Thus, for some reason that is not apparent 
now, they directed the Cameronian Regiment to 
garrison Dunkeld, on the north bank of the Tay, in 
a beautiful and finely-wooded valley, through which 
the river flows, deep, broad, and silent, towards 
the plain of Perth. This order was given in 
opposition to the remonstrances of Mackay, who 
in vain indicated the risk run by a small force in 
an open town, commanded on all sides by ranges 
of hills, in the midst of numerous warlike and 
hostile clans, such as the Murrays, the Drummonds, 
and the Robertsons, and at a distance from all 
support — especially a regiment so hated by the 
Jacobites as the Cameronian was known to be 

And now, as the wary old veteran of many wars 
had foreseen — for Mackay had served with the 
Royals under Turenne, and against the Turks in 
the service of Venice — the moment the Came- 
ronians entered Dunkeld, a plan was formed by 
Colonel Cannon to cut them off. He sent notice 
to the Atholemen to lose no time in doing so. 

I These Highlanders were then encamped at Strath- 
iogie, and at once began their march southward for 
this purpose. 

It was on the 18th of August, 1689, that the 
regiment entered Dunkeld, 1,200 strong, and begin 
to entrench itself in rear of the enclosure of the 
Marquis of Athole’s house. A detachment was 
placed in the square tower of the old cathedral, 
and ere noon was past parties of amned High- 
landers were seen to hover on the adjacent hills. 
The ancient episcopal city, whose name is derived 
from Duncalden, or “The Hill of Hazel Trees,” had 
then dwindled down to a village, the scared in- 
habitants of which sought shelter in the ruins of 
the church, which is situated close to the river. 
The tower referred to is at the west end of the 
north aisle. It is a structure of great elegance, 
and though begun in the reign of James III., was 
not completed till 1501. 

“ The Exact Narrative of the Conflict at Dun- 
keld betwixt the Earl of Angus's Regiment and the 
Rebels,” published by order of the Council at 
Edinburgh, in 16S9, is most minute in its details. 
Colonel Cleland directed his soldiers to repair 
several breaches in the garden walls, to make loop- 
holes and other impromptu means of defence, and 
scaffolded many places for musketry to sweep and 
enfilade the approaches. In the afternoon, 300 
armed Highlanders appeared northward of the 
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towBi with a 'white handkerchief displayed' 'at the, 
head of a halberd. The bearer of this boldly ap- 
proached the entrenchments; and gave Cleland the 
following missive; which was 'unsigned 

We the gentleman assembled, , being informed 
that ye intend to burn the town, desire to know 
whether ye come for peace or war ; and do certifie 
that if ye burn one house, we shall destroy you.’' 

‘*We are faithful subjects to King William and 
Queen Mary, .and enemies .to their, enemies,” wrote 
Cleland in reply ; “ and if you who send these 
threats make any liostile appearance, w^e shall burn 
all that belongs to you, and otherwise chastise you 
as you deserve.” 

Five troops of horse and dragoons having now 
appeared, under Henry, Lord Cardross, these men 
retired into the forest; but that night the fiery 
cross traversed the whole district, and the dawn 
saw more than a thousand men in arms at the 
muster-place named, on the hills above Dunkeld. 

Under Captain Munro, a detachment of the 
regiment, consisting of forty fusiliers and fifteen 
halberdiers, issued from the town, accompanied by 
thirty dragoons, under Sir James Agnew, of Loch- 
naw, to reconnoitre, as Cardross's cavalry had 
ridden to Perth ; while Captains John Campbell, 
Robert Hume, Harris, and William Borthwick (w^ho 
afterwards fell at Ramillies), with 300 of the Came- 
ronians — musketeers and pikemen-— marched to 
a glen two miles from Dunkeld. There they 
encountered a body of Highlanders, whom they 
repulsed, with the loss of only one man killed and 
three wounded, William Sandilands, a nephew 
of the Lord Torphichen, discharged his fusil upon 
the enemy no less than eleven times,” a feat 
evidently thought more of in those days of bullet- 
bags and bandoleers than it would be in these 
days of breech-loaders. By the fire of the 26th 
thirty Highlanders fell. The departure of the 
cavalry, and the appearance of the advanced guard 
of Colonel Cannon's force, fresh from their victory 
at Killiecrankie, and hurrying to avenge the fall 
of Lord Dundee, caused some murmuring in the 
ranks of the Cameronkns. They exclaimed that 
they were betrayed, and there -were a few who 
thought of mounting horses and escaping. On 
this Lieutenant-Colonel Cleland ordered every 
horse in Dunkeld to be shot, and declared his 
resolution, and that of his officers, to stand by their 
post to the last gasp. This announcement caused 
an immediate reaction in the minds of the soldiers, 
who begged their leader not to destroy the horses, 
especially those of the mounted officers, and 
assured him that 'fthey wvould defend themselves 
to the last extremity.” 


At 'the head of. 5,000'. 'HigManders, C'olonel 
Canno'n. appeared next 'morning above Dunkeld ; 
but, according to the Ear! of Balcarris's ^^ Account 
of the Scots Affairs,” he was short of artillery 
ammunition, though so much had been captured 
with Mackay’s train at Killiecrankie. 

Coming' on' with ''their ■ usual 'fury, \vith '.sword' in 
hand, and head stooped behind the target, the 
Highlanders at seven o'clock drove in Gleland’s 
outposts ; while at the same time Cannon's guns 
were in position and unlimbered on a hill com- 
manding. the ''to"wn ; 'and a chosen ..storming.. party.' 
of 100 men, all accoutred with back- and breast- 
plates and helmets, covered by a battalion of in- 
fantry, pushed on close to the place on one side, 
while two bodies of cavalry menaced it on another, 
between the cathedral and the ford of the Tay. 

Bravely to his post stood every Cameronian officer, 
and several are mentioned by name in the detailed 
account. Captain William Hay and Ensign Lock- 
hart held a stone wall with twenty-eight musketeers, 
who, after maintaining a brisk fire, were driven 
from it by the rebels who were in armour and the 
foresaid battalion,” into a house which they de- 
fended for a time, till it was taken; and they retired 
into the heart of the town, conveying thither their 
captain, whose leg was broken by a musket-shot 

With twenty men, Lieutenant Stuart held a 
barricade at the market cross, where he was killed, 
after being joined by another subaltern, who with 
eighteen men, had defended the eastern end of the 
town so long as it was tenable. 

Lieutenant Forrester (aftenvards colonel of the 
4th troop of Scots Horse Guards) and Ensign 
Campbell, with twenty-four men, held some walls 
at the western end, but were driven back by 
the enemy's cavalry, and forced into the cathe- 
dral, which was held by two lieutenants and 
100 musketeers, who kept up a heavy fire from 
the great tower. In the streets of the little town^ 
from every barricaded door and kailyard-dyke, 
from the roofs and windows, the pikes were brist- 
ling and the shot hissing ; but the resolute High- 
landers, fighting in their own fashion, with sword 
and shield—the fashion of their fathers before the 
.d'ays of Caesar — closed in upo'n' them, "..and' hewed' 
at the pikehea.ds', the halberts, .'and muskets'" of the 
defenders. 

■ 'Colonel 'Cleland, while in '"the'. '.act of .'.exhort-" 
ing his officers and men.; to “'do their." duty' and' 
fear not,” fell from his horse, pierced by two 
mortal woun'ds — ^one . th.rou.gh. ^ the '' he.ad '. and., the' 
other through the liver. He did not die im- 
mediately, but endeavoured to crawl bleeding into 
a house, “so that his soldiers, by whom he was 
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much beloved, might not be discouraged by the 
sight of his dead body.’' He failed in the attempt, 
and 'expired in, the.: street. 

The command of the defence was now assumed 
by Major Henderson ; but he was almost imme- 
diately after disabled by several wounds, of which 
he died four days after. Captain Galdewell, the 
next senior officer, was shot in the arm, and 
Captain Steele in the shoulder; but he had the 
wound bound up, and rejoined his company. The 
command now devolved upon Captain Munro, 
who, Oil finding that the heaviest fire came from 
some thatched houses of which the Highlanders 
had possessed themselves, dispatched a party of 
the regiment with burning faggots on the points of 
their pikes. These set fire to the roofs, and all 
under them were burnt alive, but ere they perished 
their yells added to the horror of the fray. In one 
house alone sixteen men were burned; and every 
edifice in the town now perished by fire in succes- 
sion, save those which were full of Cameronian mus- 
keteers. All the unfortunate inhabitants who had 
not fled to the woods and hills were received by the 
soldiers into the great church, and protected there. 

After the conflict had lasted four hours, ammuni- 
tion began to fail, and the Gameronians were com- 
pelled to strip the lead from the roof of the 
Marquis of Athoie’s house, and cut it into slugs. 
Next tlie powder ran short, and the regiment was 
about to adopt the desperate resort of retiring into 
Dunkeld House, and defending it with sword and 
pike rather than yield ; when at that critical mo- 
ment the fire and fury of the enemy began to 
slacken, and, wearied by the resistance they experi- 
enced, Cannon’s Highlanders, thoroughly dis- 
heartened, drew off from the smoking ruins of 
Dunkeld, and declaring that they could fight 
men, but not devils,” began their retreat to Blair. 

Thus did 1,200 men make good their post 
against more than 5,000. 

Of the Highlanders, 300 lay dead in the streets, 
with a vast number of wounded ; while the entire 
losses of the Gameronians— so well were they 
posted — were only forty-five of all ranks. 

When the •Highlanders retired, the victors threw 
their hats into the air, flourished their colours, and 
beat their drums in derisive triumph; but they 
spent a considerable portion of the night in singing 
psalms, in making up fresh ammunition, cutting 
down an abattis, repairing the walls and breaches 
to be in readiness for the next attack; yet none 
was made, though Cannon’s force was so far 
superior, and the fact of his not having can- 
nonaded the place shows that he must have been 
wiffiout artillery aiiimunitb^ 


3 %,." 

The stately cathedral was thC' o.nly building' in 
Dunkeld which escaped without' damage. Tt 
stands apart from the town, which consists of little 
more, than, a single .street, and. is/surrO'Unded 'by,: 
fine old trees. Though mU'Ch , 'dilapidated., 'it, is 
still a magnificent ''building, the principal ''aisk', be.ing 
singularly grand. 

The place where the dead were interred is still 
pointed out. It is to the south of the old cathedral 
church, in which there remains a tomb with a 
doggrel epitaph to the memory of the commander 
of the Gameronians, who we may mention was the 
father of William Cleland, said in after years, by 
some of the annotators on Pope, to have been the 
original Will Honeycomb of the SpedaUr: 

The Haughs of Cromdale. 

The mortifying repulse which the loyal High- 
landers sustained at Dunkeld, filled up the measure 
of their dissatisfaction with their Irish commander. 
The latter was not a bad officer, but he was quite un- 
acquainted with the disposition of the Highlanders, 
and unable to manage troops so various, so capri- 
cious, and hot-tempered. He is taxed by the l^rl 
of Balcarris with the ludicrous oversight of having 
had more cannon than he had balls, in the attack 
on Dunkeld ; but this probably came of the mis- 
takes of his Celtic storekeepers. Victory and 
defeat were alike fatal to the long continuance in 
the field of a Highland army, and, according to 
their usual custom, the clansmen deserted now in 
hundreds. 

On reaching the castle of Blair, the chiefs signed 
I a bond of association, pledging themselves to sup- 
port the cause of King James, and to meet again 
on a future day. Dispersing after this, they re- 
: turned each to his own home, leaving the Lowland 
officers to shift for themselves. Colonel Cannon 
sought safety in the Isle of Mull, with the chief of the 
Macleans ; and thus, in spite of the brilliant victory 
won so recently at Killiecrankie, the results were 
most unfavourable to the cause of the king. Had 
Dundee not perished, the story of the Revolution 
might have been very different 

It was then the general idea that had he sur- 
vived, and come down on the Lowlands a triumph- 
ant and unassailable conqueror, William’s cause 
would have fallen, in Scotland at least He and 
King James, from their intimate knowledge of 
Dundee’s character, justified, each in his own way, 
the popular idea. When the former heard of the 
battle and the total rout of his army, Then I am 
sure Dundee has fallen,” said he, ‘Her otherwise I 
should have heard at the same time of his being 
in possession of Edinburgh.” And in his own 
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solicited money and arms for a continuance of the 
war; but no attention was paid to their requests 
until the spring of 1690, when the king sent a 
small vessel from Ireland, with a trifling supply of 
arms, money, and ammunition, together with a 
Major-General Buchan, whose commission ap- 


personal memoirs, King James says that it gave him 
a fresh occasion of adoring Providence, and con- 
templating the instability of human affairs, when a 
single shot from a routed and flying enemy decided, 
in all appearance, the fate of more than one kingdom. 

Now in no part of the country were his adherents 
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pointed him commander-in-chief of all the Jacobite 
forces in Scotland, Cannon to be his second in 
command. The nnv general, however, proved as 
incapable of leading Highlanders as his predeces 
son On his arrival, at a time when James in Ire 
land was making every preparation to meet King 
William in battle, a gathering was held at Keppoch, 
to deliberate upon the course to be pursued. To this 
many were prevented from coming by the garrisons 
which Mackay had planted among them ; others 
by English ships of war, which hovered in the salt 


rJ)le to keep the field. Without a shot being fired, 
the castle of Blair fell into the hands of the Scot- 
lish troops; Finlarig Castle, at the head of Loch 
Tay, also received a garrison of them ; and General 
Mackay, though himself a Highlander, was at 
length enabled to attempt his long-cherished 
scheme of a chain of forts, to keep the turbulent 
clans in check. 

After the combat at Dunkeld, the Highland 
chiefs represented to their exiled monarch the fail- 
ing state of his cause in Scotland, and earnestly 
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lochs and bays ; and even among those. who did 
come, there broke out the genuine Highland love 
for local warfare and feudal revenge on ce.rtaiii 
neighbours. Sir Evan Cameron, of Lochiel, for 
instance, following up the feud of ages, urged a 
descent with fire and sword on Argyle. 

But for his influence, however, many would have 
abandoned the task as hopeless. He had adhered, 
he said, to the cause of Charles ■ IL, when it was 
more desperate than that of his royal brother now 
was ; and for his part, he would neither listen to 
terms with a foreign usurper, nor sheath his sword 
without the express orders of King James. 

The urgent remonstrance? of this brave and faith- 
ful Cavalier so inflamed the assembled chiefs, that 
they resolved before the end of summer to muster 
their clans and renew the strife ; and in the mean- 
time, 1,200 men were placed at the disposal of 
Buchan, that he might hover on the Highland 
border, and keep the Lowlanders in a state of per- 
petual alarm. ■■ 

With this view he marched down Strathspey, 
and, with the most singular want of tact and judg- 
ment, encamped on the 30th of April on a baugh 
or level plain called Cromdale, on the right bank 
of the foaming Spey, a short distance below Grant- 
town, a spot where troops like Highlanders were 
most open to attack and least capable of making 
a successful resistance, being, though accomplished 
swordsmen, quite destitute of discipline. 

Sir Thomas Livingstone was at that time lying 
with a body of the king’s troops within eight miles 
of Strathspey, on the grounds of the Laird of 
Grant, when he received notice from a captain in 
the regiment of that chief that Buchan was march- 
ing down the Strath, The captain at the time, with 
a company, was keeping possession of Castle Grant 
for the Government. 

Desirous of attacking Buchan before he should 
be Joined by the country-people, Livingstone, an 
able and experienced officer, at the head of 1,200 
select men, including 400 of the clan and surname 
of Grant, and with several troops of cavalry and 
dragoons, immediately began his march at four 
o’clock in the evening of the same day, in search 
of the Jacobites. He continued his route through 
the fir forests which cover ail that district, till he 
came within two miles of Castle Grant It was 
then dark, and the night wms far advanced, and 
as a difficult pass lay between him and the castle, 
Livingstone proposed to halt and bivouac ; but 
not finding a suitable place for that purpose, by 
persuasion of an officer named Grant, who under- 
took to guide him through it, he resumed his route, 
and safely arrived at the Dairiade, or hill-top above 


the ca.stie, where the , tro,ops halted 'at two, in the 
morning. 

General Buchan% men were then reposing in 
fancied security m.ear Letliendie, in t.he Haughs '0,1 
Cromdale and the fires of their camp, glowing redly, 
through the gloom, were pointed out to Living- 
stone by the captain of Castle Grant, and he thus 
found himself nearer the enemy than he had the 
least idea of. 

General Mackay states in his Memoirs ” that 
had Livingstone been, aware that; the Highlanders 
were,' encamped' ■■ SO' 'near that periiouS'.'pass''Of. 
Auchincarrow, he would not have ventured through 
it in the night, as he had but little confidence in 
the people of Strathspey; nor would the Jacobites, 
had they suspected his march, have encamped on 
an open plain, distant from any secure position, 
‘*just as if they had been led thither by the hand, 
like an ox to the slaughter,’’ 

As several gentlemen of the adjacent county, 
whose principles were whiggisli, iiad sought shelter 
in Castle Grant, the commander there, to ensure 
that no knowledge of the coming foe should be 
communicated to Buchan, shut the gates to pro- 
hibit all egress ; and after a half-hour’s halt the 
march was resumed in silence towards the Spey, 
the roar of whose waters would suffice to conceal 
any casual sound.- 

Finding that a ford below DellaGhaple which he 
approached was guarded by 200 Highlanders, he 
left a detachment of infiintry and a few dragoons to 
amuse them, while, led through the pine- woods by 
some gentlemen of the name of Grant, on horse- 
back, his main body crossed the stream at another 
ford a mile distant Livingstone rode at the head 
of three troops of horse, while another troop and 
a company of Highlanders formed his advanced 
guard. 

On reaching the opposite bank of this river, 
wdiich is the most rapid in Scotland, he could 
perceive the insurgent Highlanders, who had re- 
ceived notice of his approach by the carbine and 
musketry firing at the upper ford, retiring in great 
confusion towards the hills. Calling in with all 
speed the troops he had left at the river, but without 
waiting for them, he at once dashed forward at full 
gallop, hoping to get between the fugitives~the 
greater part of wffiom w^ere' ''naked, ■■'■having, just „ 
started from bed— and the hills towards which they 
were fiying., 

A most singular combat now took place in the 
grey misty dawn. The Highlanders could be seen 
running in 'all directions through '' the' .street .■of'',the, 
adjacent ■■ village and, the le'vel''"grounds',' in the^,' neigh-' 
bourhood. Some were quite panic-struck, and dis- 
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posed only to escape ; but by far the greater part of 
them, shouting the catkghairm^ or war-cry of their 
clan, fought sturdily with claymore and target as 
they retired. 

Livingstone’s helmeted and buif-coated dragoons 
mingled fiercely with them, and did some terrible 
execution with their long straight swords, for there 
was now a bitter animosity between the adherents 
of the old and those of the new Government In 
one little hamlet a party of Macdonalds defended 
themselves with the most resolute bravery, though 
not a man among them had the least particle of 
clothing on his body, except the target, which at 
once protected his shame and his life.’^ 

The very commanders were taken as much by 
surprise as their men. General Buchan escaped in 
his shirt and nightcap, minus even his wig, and 
without sword, hat, or coat. As it frequently 
happens in the Highlands about dawn, a thick mist 
covered the summits of the mountains, while all 
was clear below. Thus, when on reaching the base 
of the heath-clad hill of Cromdale, after the fugi- 
tives faced about and made a resolute stand, they 
began to ascend with the nimbleness of their race ; 
and man after man vanished into the dim bosom 
of the vapour, like men received up into the clouds, 
while the baffled troopers remained in perplexity 
below. 

According to Mackay, 400 Highlanders were 
here killed or taken, while Livingstone did not 1 
lose a man, and had only seven horses shot. But 
Lord Balcarris records his loss at 200 killed and 
many prisoners, and the author of Dundee’s 
Memoirs, says that many of the cavalry fell. 

A party of mingled Camerons and Macleans, 
who in the fight ha,d separated from their com- 
panions in misfortune, crossed the Spey on the 
following day ; but being pursued by some of 


Livingstone’s „ Scots '/cavalry, . were overtaken 'On. 'a'' 
moor near Aviemore, in the Grants’ country, where, 
many of them were ' killed. 'According ■ to 
“ Records of the 4th Hussars/’' there fell"' 'here 100 
Macleans, b'ut only one', 'Captain' and six men'' of' 
that regiment, then called.Berkeley’s.;.' The rest took' ^ 
shelter among the rocks of Graigellacliie, and made 
..an attempt to storm,' the castle of, Loc.hmcla,n,' in 
Rothiemuchus, but were repulsed by the pro- 
prietor and his men. 

The air, ** Coll a Dhollaidh,” known in the Low- 
lands as “The Haughs of Cromdale,” and much 
used as a quickstep by the Scottish regiments, 
commemorates this combat, and is the only one 
associated with the victories of the Whigs. 

The result of this affair satisfied the Jacobite 
chiefs that the war could no longer be maintained 
against their Lowland fellow-subjects. Buchan 
fled to Glengarry, and Camion to the Western 
Isles ; and Mackay carried out his plan by the 
erection of a fortress at Inveriochy, to command 
the chain of lakes which now form the peaceful 
Caledonian Canal. Accordingly, some ships were 
sent thither from Greenock, under a Major Fergus- 
son, while Mackay marched into Lochaber at the 
head of 3,000 men, to oversee the works, which were 
amied with demi-culverins from a Scottish ship of 
war. In honour of the new king, it was named Fort 
William. Mackay then took his departure for ser- 
vice in Ireland, leaving a garrison of 1,000 men in 
the new and, to the Highlanders, most obnoxious 
stronghold, under the command of an old officer 
named Sir John Hill, who must have been a man of 
some ability, as Captain Carleton, in his Memoirs, 
states that he had been placed there by Oliver 
Cromwell over his garrison of Inveriochy, and had 
retained his government amid all the changes that 
had taken place in the intervening period. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 
BANXnV BAV, 1689. 


The events which were occurring collaterally at this 
time in Ireland were of greater importance than 
those in the Highlands of Scotland. King James, 
surrounded by the loyal and gallant Celtic Irish, 
was looked upon as a distinguished martyr to that 
faith to which, in ail their vicissitudes, they had 
ever been staunch and true, and at their head he 
resolved to inake a last bold struggle for the crown 


which had fallen from his brow. Louis of France 
encouraged him; and Tyrconnel, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, raised a Catholic army, 40,000 strong ; 
while Lord Mountjoy, the leader of the Irish 
Protestants, on being enticed to Paris, was placed 
in the Bastille. 

The first shots in this new scene of strife were 
those fired in Bantry Bay. 
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King William’ being aware; of the ' importance of 
having a strong fleet at sea this year, and more’ 
particularly to prevent the French king from 
sending James a body of , his own troops into 
Ireland," made every preparation to accomplish 
this end. 

On the 1 4th of March, Admiral Herbert was 
appointed to command the fleet, in which bomb- 
vessels now made their appearance for the first 
time. In i68i, Renaud, a Frenchman, was the 
first who constructed ketches for throwing shells, 
and the experiment was first used by the French 
against Algiers, which they destroyed ; but it was 
not until 1686 that King James ordered the first 
bomb-vessel to be built at Chatham. 

The 20th of March saw the admiral at Ports- 
mouth, where he found that certain ships which 
were ordered to join him from the east lay wind- 
bound in the Downs. He had some time before 
learned that King James — that royal master against 
whom he had now orders to turn his cannon at the 
behest of a foreigner-— -had on the 12th of the same 
month landed at Kinsale, in Ireland. With all the 
ships he could collect, he therefore sailed for that 
coast, in hopes to intercept King James's convoy 
on its return ; ordering the rest of his fleet to follow, 
and to sail singly without waiting for each other, 
that no time might be lost 

On the 17th of April he was off Cork, with only 
twelve ships of w’ar, one fire-ship, and four other 
small vessels, when the tidings of the king’s land- 
ing were confirmed. This led him to haul up for 
Brest, and then to cruise in the soundings, in the 
hope of finding some vessels which were to convey 
military stores from France for the gathering Irish 
army. Disappointed in this, he once more returned 
to the coast of Ireland and on the 29 th of April 
he discovered off Kinsale a fleet of forty-four 
vessels, “ keeping their \\'ind, wiiich made him keep 
his likewise, to hinder their getting in.” 

Next day they had disappeared, and he heard 
that they had gone into Baltimore, on which he ; 
stood towards that place, only to be disappointed ; 
so, supposing that they must be to the westward cf 
him, he bore away for Cape Clear, and in the 
evening, to his joy, he saw them standing into 
Bantr}' Bay, a spacious inlet in the county of Cork, 
overlooked by the Berehaven mountains, and sur- 
rounded by beautiful scenery. 

He lay off the bay till morning, and then stood 
in towards them. By this time he had increased 
his strength to eighteen sail, with the JDartmouth 
frigate and some tenders. '^The French w'ere at 
.anchor^ ;being,” ' says , Lediard, ' twenty-eight' men- 
ofiwar, most of them from sixty to upwards of eighty 


guns,. and some larger, 'with". 'five fire-ships, ■ under 
, the command of Monsieur Ghateau-Renard.” : ' ' The' 
other admirals w^ere'. Messieurs ■ Cabaret and 'Forent 

The transports, which had recently brought 5,000 
men to Ireland, were at some distance, plying to 
windward. 

As the dawn of the ist of May came in, the 
French weighed anchor, set their canvas, and 
stood out to meet Herbert, who had, with some 
difficulty, worked to within two miles of them. 
They bore down in a very orderly line, with their 
ensigns flying. One of their ships which led the van 
got within musket-shot of the 'Dejiance^^ on which 
Chateau- Renard hoisted the signal for battle. 

These two ships at once engaged with their great 
guns and small-arms, and in quick succession 
flashes and smoke spouted from the port-holes of 
the others. As they came up in line, Admiral 
I Herbert, whose flagship was the find- 

! ing his fleet was sustaining considerable damage 
from the superior numbers, and consequently 
heavier fire of the enemy, tacked several times, 
in hope to gain the weather-gage ; but the Count 
de Chateau-Renard handled his ships with con- 
summate skill, and kept his wind securely. 

A ship commanded by the Chevalier de Coet- 
iogon was set on fire by a cannon-ball which fell 
among some hand-grenades ; a powder-barrel then 
exploded, and part of her stem was blown away. 
After fighting bravely for some time, Admiral Her- 
bert, finding that the contest was very unequal, 
stretched off to sea, not only to get his ships into 
line, but, if possible, to get the weather-gage ; but 
the French were so cautious of bearing down 
that he found no opportunity for gaining that 
end. The count continued, however, to follow 
him, and thus a running fight was maintained by 
the cannon chiefly till five in the afternoon, when 
Chateau-Renard tacked, put about, and returned 
into Bantry Bay, content with the honour he had 
won. 

The EHzabeih and several other British ships 
had suffered severely in their masts and rigging, 

“ so that not one-half of them were in a condition 
for further action;” and, on the other hand, the 
enemy had received a considerable mauling. “ The 
loss of men was inconsiderable on both sides,” says 
Smollett, and where the odds were so great, the 
victor could not reap much glory.” 

There were" 94'.killed, and ■'•about'. 300, wounded. ,, 
Captain George Aylmer, of the Eortiand^, and one 
lieutenant were the only officers killed. The 
damage done to the ships was chiefly aloft. 

Herbert, leaving the French thus fully in posses- 
sion of the bay, sailed for his rendezvous, ten . 
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leagues westward of Sciliy, in hope to meet some 
additional force that might enable him to have 
revenge ; but failing in this he returned to Spit- 
head, where orders were issued for the immediate i 
refitting of the fleet. All his officers and men j 
were very much discontented. They could not i 
but remember how gallantly in times past the i 
king against whom they were now fighting had j 
led them in battle, for James had ever been a i 
favourite with the navy. | 

They complained bitterly that they had been i 
sent upon service with a force far inferior to that 1 
of the enemy; yet the British, like the French, | 
claimed the victory, and the English House of j 
Commons passed a vote of thanks to Herbert. To ! 
appease the discontent, King William made a I 


special journey to' Portsmouth, where he. 'dined with 
the admiral on board, his ship' the He 
did more, as he created him, '.Earl of Torrington, 
and knighted Captains John Ashley and.'.Cioudes* 
ley Shovel 

On tlx day 'after, a Te'Deum had," been'' sung in 
all the churches of Dublin for this repulse of Her- 
bert’s fleet, the Irish Parliament convoked by James 
assembled ; but only fourteen temporal peers (out 
of some 200) attended, and of these, ten were 
Catholics. In the House of Commons 250 mem- 
bers took their, .''Seats, .and" of 'these '.■.0''nly sk...were. 
Protestants. 

The first great operation of the king was the 
siege of Londonderry, the stronghold of the Uistef 
Protestants. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY, 1 689. 


Save Derry and Enniskillen, all Ireland declared | 
for King James, and Ireland was now destined to j 
be the ground on which he was to contend for the | 
crown of his ancestors. i 

Londonderry had closed its gates against Lord 
Antrim, and many Protestants had taken refuge 
there. The governor, Lundy, was in reality a par- 
tisan of James, and was ready to admit him, to 
betray the garrison, and sacrifice the new cause ; 
hence the king expected to obtain quiet possession 
of the seaport town, before which he appeared with 
his Irish and French troops, on the 20th of April 
The French generals who had come with him from 
Brest were in his train ; and two of them, Rosen 
and Maumont, he placed over the head of Richard 
Hamilton, sprung from a noble Scottish stock, 
which had long been settled in Ireland, and pro- 
fessed the Catholic religion. Conrad de Rosen, 
Comte de Bolvieller, a Marshal of France in 1703, 
was at this time a lieutenant-general ; he was a 
native of Livonia, and a fierce and resolute soldier. 
Of Maumont little is known, but that little is to 
his honour. 

The fortifications of LondondeiTy, which were 
erected during several years, commencing in 1609, 
consisted of a simple wail overgrown with grass 
and weeds ; there was not even a ditch before the 
gates, the drawbridges had long been neglected, 
the counterpoises were rusty : and these feeble de- 
fences were commanded by heights on every side. 


j and had never been meant for more than the exciu- 
j sion of the turbulent Celtic peasantry. Avaux, the 
I French ambassador, had assured Louvois, the French 
i Minister of War, that a single battalion of France 
could take such a wretched place with ease. Within 
it the stock of provisions at this present crisis was 
small, and the population had been swollen to 
eight times its ordinary number, by the multitude 01 
colonists who had fled thither for shelter; and 
Robert Lundy from the moment the king’s army 
entered Ulster, seems to have given up all intention 
of a serious resistance. 

This city, which was to become the scene of so 
many horrors, is beautifully situated on an oval 
hill called the Island of Derry, and is nearly insu- 
lated by a majestic sweep of the broad and volumin- 
ous Foyle. One new suburb, called the I¥aterside, 
extends to the opposite bank of tlie river; but the 
ancient part of the city rises tier above tier, till it 
culminates in the spire of the cathedral The river 
Foyle, rolling amid urban beauty, expands imme- 
diately below it, and terminates in the broad 
waters of Lough Foyle. . ^ ^ 

On the arrival of two regiments from Britain to 
reinforce the garrison, Robert Lundy persuaded 
the colonels of them to re-embark, as a defence was 
impossible, and more prisoners would fall into the 
hands of the enemy, to whom he sent assurances 
that the city would surrender in peace on the first 
formal summons ; and long after dusk on the even- 
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tion in the North of Ireland— fled in the disguise of 
a porter, leaving the city without a head and its 
people withO'Ut'a leader. 

The effective men in it numbered 7,000, all 
zealous Protestants, tinged with rabid Puritanism, 
and, fortunately for themselves, all more or less 
trained to arms. Two governors were at once 
elected, Major Baker and George Walker. The 
males were formed into eight regiments, properly 
officered. Every man knew his post, and could 


ing of the 17th of April it was found that the gates, 
had been mysteriously left open, and that their 
keys had disappeared! The officers who dis- 
covered this doubled the guards and changed the 
password. King James's army was at that time only 
four miles distant. 

-Lundy had given orders that there was to be no 
firing on the advancing foe ; but his authority had 
imssed away, and' voices 'were 'heard .e.xclaiming' 
that his brains should be blown out, or that he 
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should be hanged over the walls. Two officers of 
courage, Major Henry Baker and Captain Adam 
Murray, now called the men of Derry to arms ; and 
they were assisted by the eloquence of an aged 
clergyman, George Walker, the Rector of Donagh- 
more, wffio with many of his people had sought 
refuge in the city, where all seemed now to be 
moved by one common impidse. 

All rushed to the walls and manned the cannon. 
The king, who, confident of success, had approached 
within a hundred yards of the southern gate, "was 
received with uncouth yells and cries of “ Ho sur- 
render!'' while a fire was opened upon him from 
the nearest bastion, and an officer fell dead by his 
side ; and Lundy— at this hour held up to exeara- 


repair to it when the drums beat ; and preaching, 
and praying, and making up ammunition occupied 
a large portion of everyday, while twenty-six clergy- 
men exerted themselves to sustain the ardour of all. 
Cannon were slung up to the broad tower of the 
old cathedral 

The king waited twenty-four hours, and in that 
time the arrangements to resist were complete. On 
the following day Claud Hamilton, Lord Stra- 
bane, was met at the gate by Adam Murray, the 
colonel of one of the city regiments, under a flag 
of truce. Strabane offered a free pardon to all 
who would lay down their arms, and to Murray 
himself a colonelcy in the king's service, with 

^IjOOO. ' 
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^*The men of Londonderry have done nothing 
that requires a pardon,” replied MuiTay, ^*and own 
no sovereigns but King William and Q^een Mary, 
It will neither be safe for your lordship to stay 
longer, nor to return on the same errand. Let me 
see you through the lines.” 

On finding that he was mistaken in his hopes, 
James broke loose from the control of his coun- 
sellor, Melfort, and resolved to return to Dublin. 
The peer named John Drummond took his title of 


in mind that the defenders of Londonderry,. being " 
colonists, were men of' .a .mixed race'' and'. ha,ving ' 
more of the dogged and stubborn Saxon and Scot- 
tish blood in their veins, were very different in 
character from the Ceils opposed to them. Mau- 
mont, at the head of a body of cavalry, galloped 
to the place where the fight was raging, and 
fell killed by a musket-ball. Many officers and 
200 men fell before the sally was driven, in. 
Murray had his horse killed under him, and was 
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Lord and Duke, not from France as many sup- 
pose, but from his patrimony, a farm in Argyle- 
shire. Conrad de Rosen accompanied the king, 
who had thus no share in the horrors that ensued ; 
the direction of the siege was entrusted to Mau- 
mont ; -Hamilton was second in command, and 
Brigadier Persignan was third. 

The batteries soon opened ; the city was fired in 
several places ; roofs and upper stories were beaten 
to ruins that fell upon the inmates or passers-by, 
and the streets became encumbered by mangled 
corpses; but so high was the spirit of the people, 
that on the 21st of April a sally was actually made, 
under the command of Adam Murray, and a 
furious contest took place* But it should be borne 


surrounded, but he hewed a passage to the gates, 
when old Walker came forthwith a party to his 
rescue, 

Richard Hamilton now succeeded to the com- 
mand. He was a brave but unskilful soldier, and a 
fortnight later he had to deplore the loss of the gal- 
lant Persignan, who fell in repulsing another sortie, 
in which the garrison captured many standards. 

May passed into June, and still Londonderry 
held out, amid many bloody sallies and skirmishes 
In these two French -standards were taken, and 
hung in the cathedral ; and, before turning the 
siege into a close blockade, it was resolved to try 
the effect of an assault on an outwork called Wind- 
mill Hill, near the southern gate. 
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'"Religioas ''stimulants 'were 'not wanting. to inspire 
the forlorn hope with, courage ; and the volunteers 
for it bound themselves by a solemn oath to cut 
a passage ' i,n, or perish , .in the attempt Led by 
Captain . Butler, son' of Lord Mountgarret, they 
rushed . to . the , .attack,, but found the colonists . on 
the ..walls,' drawn up three ranks deep to receive 
them, .the' office of those in rear being simply to 
pass,, loaded muskets to those who. were in front 
With shrieks, and yells, and frightful clamour, the 
Irish came on, but only to be repulsed, with the 
loss of 400 men. In one place, w'here the wall 
was only seven feet high, Butler and some of his 
sworn men succeeded in reaching the summit, 
but only to be all shot down or bayoneted. Where 
the fire was hottest, the wives of the colonists were 
seen handing ammunition to their husbands and 
brothers. 

It was now resolved to try the slow effects of 
starvation, in a place where the supplies were 
totally cut off and the stock of provisions was 
known to be slender ; so every avenue was 
guarded. 

On the south, says Macaulay, were encamped 
along the left bank of the Foyle the horsemen 
who had followed Lord Galway from the valley of 
the Barrow. Their chief was, of all the Irish 
captains, the most dreaded and abhorred by the 
Protestants, for he had disciplined his ir m with 
rare skill and care, md many frightful stories were 
told of his barbarity and perfidy. Long lines of 
tents occupied by the infantry of Butler and 
O’Neil, of Lord Sloane and Lord Gormanstown, by 
Nugent’s Westmeatli men, by Eustace’s Kildare 
men, and by Cavanagh’s Kerry men, extended 
northward till tliey again reached the water-side. 
The river was fringed with forts and batteries, which 
no vessel could pass without great peril.” To 
barricade the stream, several boats full of stones 
were sunk ; a row of stakes was driven into the 
bottom of the river. Large pieces of firwood 
strongly bound together formed a boom, which 
was more than a quarter of a mile in length, and 
was firmly fastened to both shores by cables a foot 
thick. A huge stone to which the cable on the 
left bank was attached, was removed many years 
later for the purpose of being shaped into a column, 
but the intention was abandoned, and the rugged 
mass still lies not many yards from its original 
site, amid the shades which surround a pleasant 
country house, named Boom Hall. Hard by is 
a well from which the besiegers drank. A little 
Carther off is a burial ground, where they laid their 
slain, and where, even in our own time, the spade 
of the .gardener has struck upon, many skulls and 


thigh bones, at a short distance beneath the turf 
and flowers.” 

Meanwhile the blockade of Londonderry, and the 
bravery and sufferings of its people, were exciting 
sympathy in England and Scotland Lundy, 
to whose treachery its calamities were perhaps 
unjustly ascribed, was committed to the Tower, 
and Colonel Cunningham, who had failed to land 
his soldiers, was sent to the Gate House. 

Troops for the relief of the city sailed from 
Liverpool under the command of Colonel Piercy 
Kirk, an officer who won an unenviable notoriety 
in other times, and who had served at Tangiers. 
They sailed on the 1 6th of May, but were long 
detained by contrary winds under the lee of the 
Isle of Man ; and it was not until the 15th of June 
that the look-out on the summit of the cathedrai 
saw their sails gleaming on the blue bosom of Lough 
Foyle. By this time the distress of the colonists 
was intense. The line of posts around them re- 
mained unbroken as ever. By the 8th of June 
horseflesh was the only meat that could be pur- 
chased, and it became necessary to make up the 
deficiency with tallow, and even that was doled 
out parsimoniously. 

But now a gallant messenger from the fleet 
dived beneath the boom, and swimming towards 
the city, announced that Kirk had arrived from 
England with troops, arms, and ammunition — more 
than all, with provisions. 

Kirk had with him the Dartmouth^ 36 guns, 
the BonavefiiMre^ the Swallow^ and a fleet of 
transports; and to these were added three ships of 
Sir George Rooke’s squadron, which had been 
searching for some French ships who had captured 
two Scottish frigates off Carrickfergus, after a sharp 
engagement. 

The first feverish Joy of the isolated colonists 
was followed by weeks of misery, for Kirk, deem- 
ing it unsafe to land or attempt to break the 
boom, lay for some time irresolute and inactive off 
Lough Foyle. In this time the pressure of famine 
grew maddening, and the stock of cannon-balls 
was becoming exhausted, so their place was sup- 
plied by brickbats cased in lead. And now pesti- 
lence followed in the train of hunger. Governor 
Baker and fifteen other officers died, and the place 
of the former was taken by Colonel John Mitchel- 
burne. 

The arrival of Kirk caused great excitement in 
Dublin, whence King James sent doivn Conrad de 
Rosen to take the command of the blockade. 

He attempted a mine in vain, with the loss of 
100 of his men. “ Then,” says Macaulay, on the 
authority of Hamilton, Walker, Leslie, &c.y “ Ms 
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fiiry rose to a strong pitch. He, an old soldier, a 
Marshal of France in expectancy, accustomed 
during many years to scientific war, to be baffled 
by a mob of country gentlemen, farmers, and shop- 
keepers, who were protected only by a wall which 
any good engineer would at once have pronounced 
untenable 1 He raved, he blasphemed in a lan- 
guage of his own, made up of all the dialects 
spoken from the Baltic to the Atlantic. He would 
raze the city to the ground ; he would spare no living 
being— not the young girls y no, not the babies at 
the breast. As to the leaders, death was too light 
a punishment for them ; he would rack them, he 
would roast them alive. In his rage he ordered a 
shell to be thrown into the town, with a letter 
containing a horrible menace. He would, he said, 
gather into one body all the Protestants who re- 
mained in their houses between Charlemont and 
the sea— old men, women, and children — under 
the walls of Londonderr}", there to be starved to 
death in sight of their countrymen, their friends, 
and their kinsmen. This was no idle threat 

Accordingly, cavalry were sent out in all direc- 
tions to collect these innocent victims ; and by 
dawn on the 2nd of July hundreds of Protestants 
who were guiltless of crime, and who were in- 
capable of bearing arms, and many of whom bore 
King Jameses protection, were driven towards the 
gates of the city. 

This piteous sight only roused the colonists to 
greater fury. A gallows was erected on one of 
the bastions, and a message sent to Rosen, to 
announce that thereon should be hanged every 
prisoner they possessed, and requesting him to send 
a confessor to prepare his comrades for death. 

For forty-eight hours he persisted; at length he 
gave way, or feigned to relent, and after many poor 
creatures had perished, permitted the survivors to 
withdraw. When tidings of these things reached 
Dublin, Macaulay tells us, though by no means 
favourable to the king, that ‘^ he was startled by an 
atrocity of which the Civil Wars of England had 
furnished no such example, and was displeased by 
learning that protection given by his authority, and 
guaranteed by his honour, had been publicly de- 
clared to be nullities ; and said with, warmth, which 
the occasion fully justified, that Rosen was a bar- 
barous Muscovite.” 

Rosen was recalled to Dublin, and the com- 
mand of the siege was again deputed to Richard 
Hamilton, who tried various but gentler plans to 
lure the garrison into submission, but in vain ; 
and by the time that July -was far advanced the 
state of the starving citizens was frightful Famine, 
fire, and disease were thinning their numbers fast 


Again and again their 'waiis^ were breached'; but 
again and again they were repaired, by fighting- 
men so reduced and emaciated that they could 
scarcely keep their legs, for many fell down when 
working on the bastions or handling their muskets. 

Dogs, fattened on the blood of the slain, who 
lay unburied about the , town, were luxuries which 
few could afford to purchase. The price of a 
whelp’s paw was five shillings and sixpence. Nine 
horses were alive, but barely alive ; they were so 
lean that little meat was likely to be found on 
them. It was, however, determined to slaughter 
them for food. The people perished so fast that 
it was impossible for the survivors to perform the 
rites of sepulture. There was scarcely a cellar in 
which some corpse was not decaying; and such 
was the extremity of distress, that the rats who 
came to feast in these hideous dens were eagerly 
hunted and greedily devoured.” 

Yet ‘‘ No surrender !” was still the cry, and some 
there were who muttered grimly — 

“ First the horses and their hides, then the pri- 
soners, and then each other ! ” 

And now Kirk received imperative orders to 
break the boom at all hazards and relieve the city. 

Among the ships in his convoy were two mer- 
chantmen : one laden with provisions, the Mount- 
joy^ the master of which was a native of London- 
derry ; the other a Scottish ship — called by Daniel 
a ship of Coleraine — the master of which, Andrew 
Douglas, had brought a cargo of oatmeal. These 
two gallant skippers volunteered to make the at- 
tempt, provided that they were escorted by the 
Dartmouth frigate, commanded by Captain (after- 
wards Admiral) Leake, who in after years relieved 
Gibraltar, and destroyed a great part of the squadron 
of Pointis. " 

The evening sun had set on the 28th of July, 

: when the sentinels on the tower of the cathedral 
I saw the three vessels before the wind and tide, 
Isays Burnet, under a press of canvas, running 
I boldly up the Foyle. All were soon astir in the 
' city, and also in the Irish camp for miles along the 
river. The frigate acted nobly, and with her guns 
covered the merchantmen from the fire of the 
batteries ; and forward they went with all their 
weight and force at the boom. The Mounfjoy 
took the lead, and before her bows the great 
barrier gave way with a crash. Yells rose from 
the banks, and the Irish rushed to their boats, but 
one broadside settled them for ever. The Moimt- 
joy passed on, but stuck in the mud ; while the 
Fhmnix dashed through the breach her stem had 
made, and bore speedily on. 

Ere long the rising tide floated off her companion, 
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whose 'Captain .had' been'Slain'; and 'amid theBash- 
ing' of gims, j^-eliSy, and shouts,, and many hideous 
noises, by ten at night both ships were moored 
alongside the €|uay, ■ where they ’were ■>yeIcomed 
^w^th.:. tears .of joy by a ghastly and emaciated 
"multitude.. . ; 

Andrew Douglas sent on shore instantly 6,000 
bushels of oatmeal Then from the Mmmijoy 
.c.ame' flitches of bacon, cheeses, kegs of butter, of 
biscuits, of brandy, and sacks of peas. All night 
the ships were being unloaded and the food was 
being distributed; and all night was heard the 
boom of the cannon along the banks of the Foyle, 
as tile king’s batteries and Kirk’s squadron fought 
each other, and high in the air rang the bells of 
the rescued city. When nnoining dawned, the camp 
of the besiegers had become heaps of smouldering 
ashes, and a long line of glittering bayonets and 
fluttering standards, lessening up the left bank of 
the river towards Strabane, was all that remained 
of tlie retreating army of Hamilton. 

Thus ended, on the ist of August, 1689, after 
105 days, the most memorable and desperate siege 
recorded in the annals of the British Isles. The 
less of the garrison was 3,000, and of the blockad- 
ing force is supposed to have been fully 8,000. 
The history of William’s reign (1744) makes it 
10,000; and states that Walker came over to wait 
on the king at London, when he received a gifl j 
was afterwards killed by a musket- 
shot at the battle of the Boyne. 

Five generations have passed away,” says 
Macaulay, ‘' and still the walls of Londonderry are 
to the Protestants of Ulster what the trophy of | 
Marathon was to the Athenians. A lofty pillar, j 
rising from a bastion which bore during many j 
irveeks the heaviest Are of the enemy, is seen far up | 
and down the Foyle. On the summit is the statue | 
of Walker, such as when, in the last and most ter- | 


rible emergency, his eloquence roused the fainting 
courage of liis bretlien. In one hand he grasps a 
Bible; the other, pointing down the river, seems 
to direct the eyes of his famished audience to the 
British topmasts in the distant bay. Such a monu- 
ment was w^ell deserved ; yet it was scarcely needed^ 
for in truth the w’-hole city is a monument of the 
great deliverance. The wall is carefully preserved ; 
nor would any plea of health or convenience be 
held by the inhabitants sufficient to justify the 
demolition of that sacred enclosure which in the 
evil time gave shelter to their race and religioa 
The summit of the ramparts forms a pleasant 
walk. The bastions have been turned into little 
gardens, and here and there, among the shrubs 
and leaves, may be seen the old culverins wdiich 
scattered bricks cased with lead among the Irish 
ranks. One antique gun, the gift of the fish- 
mongers of London, was distinguished during the 
105 days by the loudness of its report, and still 
bears the name of ' Roaring Meg.’ The cathedral 
is filled with relics and trophies. In the vestibule 
is a huge shell, one of many hundreds thrown into 
the city. Over the altar are still seen the French 
flagstaves, taken by the garrison in a desperate 
sally. The white ensigns of the House of Bourbon 
have long been dust; but their place has been 
supplied by new banners, the work of the fairest 
j hands in Ulster. The anniversary of the day on 
which the gates were closed, and the anniversary 
of the day on wffiich the siege was raised, have 
been down to our own times celebrated by salutes, 
processions, banquets, and sermons ; and the 
I sword said by tradition to be that of Maumont 
j has on great occasions been carried in triumph.’’ 

I From the days of the rebellion of Shane O'Neil, 
Londonderry had ever been deemed the rallying- 
point and city of refuge for the English and Scot- 
tish colonists. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 


NEWTON 

The Irish troops who had retreated from London- 
derry to the market-town of Strabane halted there 
but a ver}pshort time; and if the spirit of these 
hastily-levied forcesTvas depressed by their recent 
Mure, it was soon to be almost crushed by another 
disaster. ' 

In Dublin, it w^as determined by the king and 
his Irish ministry that an attack should be made 
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upon the Enniskiileners, who were marked by their 
antagonism to James, and conspicuous for the de- 
cided part they took in the cause of the Revolution. 
They %vere to be assailed from several points at 
once, and to be reduced by the sword to submis- 
sion, With this view, General Macarthy, whom 
the king, for his services in Munster, had created 
Yiscount Mountcashel, marched towards Lough 
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Erne (a beautiful sheet of water, said to rival Lake 
itself), with three regiments of infantry, two 
of dragoons, and some troops of horse. The Duke 
of Berwick was to advance from the North with a 
body of cavalry, while a considerable force that lay 
encamped near the mouth of the river Drowes was 
to march from the West. 

The men of Enniskillen were ignorant of the 
entire plan for their subjection; but they knew 
that Mountcashel was marching towards them with 
a force far exceeding any that they could bring into 
the field, and they sent a deputation to General 
iCirk for assistance. He could not spare them a 
single soldier ; but he sent them some muskets, 
some ammunition, and certain officers of experience, 
the chief of whom were Colonel Wolseley, a native 
of Staffordshire, and Colonel Berry. By sea these 
officers had come round the coast of Donegal ; and 
on Sunday, the 29th of July, their boat, after running 
up the Erne, drew near the Isle of Enniskillen, 
which is situated above the debouch of the river 
into the Lower Erne, and has the appearance of a 
flattened, edificed, and stupendous earthwork, or 
huge oblong mound, surmounted by a fosse, and 
connected with the land by bridges. 

The whole population rushed to the shore to 
greet them, and we are told that ‘‘ it was with 
difficulty they made their way to the castle, through 
the crowds that hung on them, blessing God that 
dear old England had not quite forgotten the Eng- 
lishmen who were upholding her cause against great 
odds in the heart of Ireland.^! 

Colonel Wolseley was a staunch Protestant, who 
had recently distinguished himself among the York- 
shiremen and Staffordshiremen who had risen for 
die Prince of Orange ; even before the landing of ' 
whom, in the exuberance of his zeal, he had caused 
the Mayor of Scarborough to be tossed in a blanket 
in the market-place for issuing an address in favour 
of the monarch then reigning. Though a regularly- 
trained officer, he seemed to have a peculiar apti- 
tude for the leading of irregular troops, and he 
had scarcely assumed the command of the men of 
Enniskillen when he received tidings that Mount- 
cashel had laid siege to Crum Gastle, the frontier 
garrison of the Protestant colonists of Fermanagh, 
and the ruins of which may still be seen on a finely- 
wooded promontory that overlooks Lough Erne. 

Resolving to raise the siege without delay, 
Wolseley sent forward Lieutenant-Colonel Berry 
with all the new-levied troops that were in readi- 
ness, intending to follow with the rest 

After marching some miles, Berry came suddenly 
upon thirteen troops of MountcasheFs dragoons, 
commanded by Anthony Hamiiton, the most bril- 


iiant and accomplished, of all who' bore, that ancient 
Scottish name,, '“but' much: less ■.'successful as,' a 
soldier than as a courtier, a lover, and a writer',:” '■ 
for though not . a Frenchman, he wrote a book 
which is of all books, says O'ur great historian, ■' the 
most exquisitely French, both in spirit and manner. 

On the approach of Berry, his Irish dragoons 
.fled at the first volley of musketry ; he was severely 
wounded, and his second in command was shot 
dead. Quitting Castle Crum, Mountcashel came up 
with all speed to support Hamilton, while at the 
same time Colonel Wolseley hurried on to aid Berry. 

The viscount was at the head of 5,000 men, 
with a train of light guns ; Wolseley was without thi.s 
arm ; his men were under 3,000 strong, and had 
marched in such haste that they had but one day’s 
provisions per man in their haversacks. Face to 
face now, there was nothing for it but to fight or 
retreat Colonel Wolseley, before doing either, 
resolved to consult the wishes and ascertain the 
temper of his slender force, which was made up of 
gentlemen and yeomen, fighting not for pay, but 
for their wives and children, and the heritages 
they had won in Ireland by their swords. 

Halting them in line, he put the simple ques* 
tion, “ Shall we advance or retreat?” 

“Advance ! advance !” was the eager response. 

“ No Popery I” cried Wolseley; and accepting this 
as a cri de guerre, they uttered a hearty shout 
As they approached, the Irish, to their great 
surprise, began to fall back, which made the 
Enniskilleners increase their pace ; but, suspecting 
a snare or ambush, Wolseley forbade them to break 
: their ranks or attempt any wild pursuit. Thus 
one force continued to retreat, and the other to 
advance in good order, till they both passed through 
the little town of Newton Butler, in the county ol 
Fermanagh, and thirteen and a half miles from 
Enniskillen. There the Irish fiiced about, and 
made a stand at last, about a mile beyond it 
MountcasheFs position was well chosen, on the 
face of a green hill, at the bottom of which lay a 
brown and muddy bog. Across this a narrow 
rough causeway was the only path by which the 
few Enniskillen cavalry could pass to the front, for 
on both flanks were pools, quagmires, and turf-pits 
full of slimy water; and the viscoimt placed his 
cannon in such a way as to enable him to sweep 
this only approach to his post 

Wolseley, however, ordered an attack. Through 
the perilous bog the Enniskillen infantry rushed 
on the guns, and short, but desperate was the 
fight around them, till the Irish cannoneers were 
all destroyed by bayonet or sword. Then, no 
I longer afraid of being slaughtered helplessly on 
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the causewaf , the mounted Emiiskilleners dashed 
across it; but ere they could form up to the 
front, the Irish dragoons fled without striking a 
blow or firing a shot. Their horse followed this 
disgracefol example* and so intense was the panic 
of the fugitives, that many of them spurred their 
horses till the animals 
sank under them, after 
which they continued 
the flight on foot, 
throwingawaycarbines, 
swords, even their buff 
coats, and ail that might 
impede their flight 

On seeing their can- 
noii captured, and 
themselves deserted 
thus at the same 
moment, the infantry 
fired an irregularvolley, 
and then throwing aside 
their musk etsand pikes, 
fled for their lives in all 
directions. One author 
reports that this panic 
was caused by the 
blunder of an officer, 
who called out, ‘‘ Right 
about face,^^ instead of 
“ Right face f but this 
is extremely improba- 
ble, as no such order 
could be required at 
such a crisis, with an 
enemy rushing on. 

■ Macaulay says that 
^‘thC' dragoons, who 
gave the example of 
flight, were not in the 
habit of waiting for 
orders to turn their 
backs on the enemy; 
they had run away once 
before on that very 
day.’^ 

But now ensued one of the scenes of butcherly 
ferocity which are so often read of in Irish civil 
wdv. Terrible was the remorseless slaughter ! 
Fully 1,500 of the vanquished fugitives were cut 
down by the sword, w'hile 500 more, wffio, in their 
ignorance of the country, took a road that led to 
Lough Erne, plunged into its waters to escape 
their pursuers, and nearly all perished. 

Abandoned thus by his recreant troops, Viscount 
Mouatoshel rushed amid the pursuers sword in 
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hand. He was unhorsed, wounded in several 
places, struck down, and was on the point of being 
brained by the butt-end of a clubbed musket, when 
he was recognised, and had quarter granted him. 

The colonists took 400 prisoners, seven pieces 
of cannon, fourteen barrels of poivder, and ail the 

colours and drums of 
the vanquished ; while 
their own loss was only 
twenty killed and fifty 
wounded. 

The raising of the 
siege of Londonderry 
and this defeat at New- 
ton Butler, together 
with the evil tidings 
that came from Scot- 
land, caused conster- 
nation among the ad- 
herents of James in 
Ireland. Flinging their 
stores into the Mourne, 
the Irish troops fled 
from Strabane to 
Omagh, and thence to 
Charlemont Sarsfield 
abandoned Sligo, which 
was immediately occu- 
pied by the troops of 
Kirk ; and King James 
thought of again retir- 
ing to France. 

“ It is curious,’’ says 
Macaulay, “ that the 
two most remarkable 
battles that perhaps 
were ever gained by 
irregular over regular 
troops, should have 
been fought in the 
same week — Kiilie- 
crankie and Newton 
Butler., ■ , I.n. both the-' 
panic of the regular 
troops, in spite of the 
conspicuous example of courage set by their gene- 
rals, was singularly disgraceful It ought also to be 
noted that of these extraordinary victories, one was 
gained by Celts over Saxons, the other by Saxons 
over Celts. . . . . The Anglo-Saxon and the 
Celt have been reconciled in Scotland, and have 
never been reconciled in Ireland. In Scotland all the 
great actions of both races have been thrown into a 
common stock, and are considered as making up 
the glory which belongs to the whole country.” 
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BRITISH BATTLES ON LAND AM D .SEA. 

CHAPTER LXXIIL 

SURPRISE OF THE BASS ROCK, 1 689-94. 


Before quitting Scotland to detail those battles 
which King William had to fight ere he com- 
pletely prostrated the power of his unfortunate 
father-in-law, we shall take the opportunity of re- 
lating one of the most singular events of the 
age—the defiant resistance of the new Govern- 
ment, and the resolute defence of a Scotch island- 
fortress by land and sea, by only thirteen men, for 
the space of four years. 

The Prince of Orange and his wife had been 
duly proclaimed at Edinburgh, as William 11. and 
Mary IL, according to the enumeration of the 
sovereigns of Scotland, three months after their 
proclamation in England, where they took the 
coronation oath of the former kingdom in the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, before certain 
Scottish commissioners. 

In the spring of 1689 there were sent as pri- j 
soners to the castle on the Bass Rock, four young ; 
officers who adhered to King James, w^hen the * 
mass of his Scottish forces deserted in England 
to King William. Their names were Lieutenants 
Haliburton and Michael IMiddleton, and Ensigns 
Ray and Dunbar, who had been taken in the 
north by General Sir Thomas Livingstone, when 
on their way to join Viscount Dundee. Inspired 
by hatred of their captors, at a time when civil, 
religious, and political opinions w^ere peculiarly 
rancorous and bitter, these adventurous Cavaliers 
commenced at once to scheme for freedom ; and 
in that most hopeless prison, surrounded by the 
waves, they soon found an opportunity of outwit- 
ting their nvarders— a party of the Scots Foot 
Guards under Lieutenant Wood, 

This Scottish Bastille stands in the Firth of 
Forth, three miles and a half distant from North 
Benvick, and is about seven acres in extent It 
resembles in form the base of a sugar-loaf cut 
across at an angle of forty-five degrees. On its 
apex, a sheer cliff, 420 feet above the water, were 
a flagstaff and a piece of cannon as a signal-gun. 
Precipitous and sheer on all sides, the only land- 
ing-place it possesses is a little shelf of rock over- 
looked by its castle, the chief fea.ture of which is 
a long crenelated rampart, where , in those days^ 
twenty-one pieces of heavy cannon faced and de- 
fended the strait between it and Tantallon. Be- 
neath this platform, tier above tier, are the grated 
windows of the small arched dungeons in which 


the State prisoners were confined. How^ever calm 
the weather, a heavy surf for ever boils around the 
Bass, of which there is as much below water as 
above; and boatmen have to cling hard to iron 
rings in the rock when parties land there, to save 
their craft from being dashed to pieces. The actual 
point of landing is a steep and slippery chasm that 
leads to the plateau of rock before the gate, and 
this is always covered by dead gannets and Nor- 
wegian rabbits ; these together with the guano, 
which is the soil of the isle, taint most unpleasantly 
even the keen sea-breeze. To the left of this land- 
ing-place, guarded by a loopholed tower, are still 
the remains of the iron crane used by the gar- 
rison for raising their boat to the outer w^alL 

A portcullis of iron, three strong gates, and a. 
lofty spur projecting southward, and having w^ithin 
it a covered gallery, loopholed on both sides for 
musketry, are its chief securities. Prisoners have 
frequently escaped from the Chateau dlf, from the 
Tower of London, and even from the loftier Castle 
of Edinburgh ; but none ever escaped from the 
Bass, which has never been taken by storm, and 
, which, as are about to narrate, defied a block- 
I ade by land and sea fbr four years after the battle 
^ of Killiecrankie. 

I The Scots Foot Guards furnished the garrison of 
I this place in those days, and till nearly the middle 
i of the last century, at least certainly fbr some time 
! after the removal of the regiment permanently to 
London, though the fortifications were dismantled 
in 1701. 

The four prisoners in this castle w^ere young and 
daring ; and the idea of a hopeless captivity in a 
place so secluded as that island castle washed by 
the sea became so intolerable that they con- 
ceived the idea of capturing it for King James. A 
scheme for the same purpose is said to have been 
concocted about the same time by certain Jaco- 
bites on the opposite shore. These held their 
meetings in the manor-house of Garleton, the seat 
■ of Sir' George Seton, near Drem, who .was '"'after- 
wards arrested by the State in consequence ; and 
it is also said to liave: been .first'' suggested 'by Cap- 
tain Charles Maitland— brother of General Mait- 
land, a Scottish Guards officer— the superseded 
deputy-governor for King James. At all events, 
he had several meetings conceming the project 
with two young Jacobites, David Blair, son of the 
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Laird of Ardblair, and William Crawford of Ard- 
miiian, who, with some others, lurked for a time, 
disguised as seamen, in a village near the shore. 

Lieutenant Middleton and his three fellow- 
prisoners, having observed that when a boat came 
periodically with coals and provisions for the gar- 
rison, it was the custom for the whole detachment, 
save three sentinels, to descend to the landing-place 
outside the walls, and, sure in the perfect security 
of all prisoners, to assist in the unloading ; on the 
15th of June, 1689, they availed themselves of this 
circumstance to seize upon arms and take the 
castle by surprise. They simply rushed upon the 
portcullis, let it drop, and closed and secured 
the gates. By this they made themselves com- 
pletely masters of the whole castle. 

They then threatened to open a fire of both 
cannon and musketry upon the excluded detach- 
ment of Lieutenant Wood, who were thus com- 
pelled to abandon the island, and pull ashore in 
the coal-boat, which a single cannon-shot might 
have knocked to pieces. A sergeant, named La 
Fosse, Swan, the master-gunner, and one Foot 
Guardsman on whom they could depend, were 
alone retained by Middleton and his three com- 
panions, who now hoisted the standard of King 
James, and fired a few pieces of cannon. 

Captain Maitland, the late deputy-governor, 
David Blair, and Crawford of Ardmillan, came off 
to them next day. Though styled of Ardmillan, 
the latter was the eldest son of Crawford of Baid- 
land (who was also of Ardmillan in right of his 
wife), and he joined in this rash and most useless 
enterprise, though on the very eve of his marriage 
with Margaret Kennedy, of Balderstone, a young 
lady possessed of great beauty and attractions, from 
whom lie was now to be separated for four years. 
With him came his servant, and two Irishmen 
named Newport and Cornelius O’Brien, with whom 
he put off to the Bass on a dark night, seizing a 
boat that was moored on the coast near Dirleton 
to effect his purpose. The Irishmen had Just 
effected their escape from the Tolbooth of Leith, 
to which they had been committed as spies of 
King James, from Ireland, which it is extremely 
probable they were, when they could put them- 
selves so readily in communication with Crawford. 

So now Captain Maitland, with twelve men, pre- 
pared to defy all Britain ! 

The Scottish Privy Council, on hearing of their 
proceedings, and fearing that they might only be 
the prelude to something more dangerous or im- 
portant, were very indignant Lieutenant Wood, 
who had absented himself without leave from his 
detachment, and whom they found amusing him- 


self at Edinburgh, w^as immediately put under arrest'' 
for neglect of duty, and' 'a party' of troops, was' 
posted in the village of Castleton, immediately 
opposite the island, to cut off all communication 
between it and the mainland.. ', ■' Sir' Thomas Diving- ■ 
stone, commander of the Scottish forces, sent a 
still stronger force soon after, under three active 
officers, more effectually to blockade the rock and 
and starve 'Out' its ne'w proprietors.' But '"'months 
elapsed, and the impregnable islet .fortress' was; 
.watched in vain. . 'King 'William had a.llthe',"'British' 
Isles';' but seven 'acres'of rock. 'amid, the' sea ''S'lill 
defied him. Maitland’s little garrison resisted all 
efforts to subdue them, and kept King James’s flag 
flying in defiance of the Scottish Government ; 
leading a merry life amid those clouds of snow- 
white sea-birds, whose special haunt and home is 
the Bass and the vast ocean cavern by which it 
is perforated, and through which adventurous fisher* 
men have sometimes passed at low water. 

By rock and sea they had no lack of stirring 
adventures, and despite Sir Thomas Livingstone’s 
detachments and chains of sentinels, young Ard- 
millan, anxious perhaps to hear something of his 
betrothed, boldly went more than once ashore, and 
in returning generally brought off a good supply of 
provisions. But times there were when the ocean 
was rough, the weather stormy, and the mighty 
waves rose almost to the castle wall ; and then they 
were fain to content them with the rancid flesh of the 
solan geese, dressed with their eggs and the sea- 
weeds about the landing-place, or with such poor pot* 
herbs as they could cultivate in the soldiers’ garden 
which still lies in the hollow of the rock ; and where, 
though the isle is now a deserted wilderness, still 
the pale narcissus and the common daffodil are 
growing rank and wiki. 

To enforce the blockade, two armed vessels were 
now ordered to cruise between the island and the 
shore ; but this soon proved perilous work, as four- 
teen of the twenty-one cannon could be levelled in 
that special direction. 

The officer commanding at Castleton, on finding 
that the two armed ships could achieve nothing, 
sent off a boat, with a sergeant and a drummer, 
canying a flag of truce, with a summons of sur- 
render to the holders of the Bass, who allowed 
them to land, but immediately disarmed them and 
made them prisoners. A boat was then sent round 
with an officer to a part of the isle where there were 
no cannon, and where the totally inaccessible nature 
of the rock renders even walls unnecessary. The 
officer demanded their release, and the surrender 
of the craft in which they had come. They 
were ultimately surrendered ; but their boat was 
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xetaiiied, 'aiid by means' of the crane hoisted into' 
the'castle.' ■ 

A . Danish, ship, whose crew were ignorant of 
this .state of afikirs at' the mouth of the river, 
ran '. between the m.ainknd and the island* A 
shot from the latter made her shorten sail; she 
,waS' compelled' to come close to the rock, and w^as 
sacked of all she contained, though Britain was 
then at peace with DenmarL After this, as if to 
complete the exasperation of the Council, when the 
winter nights were dark and long, the little garrison 
made boating expeditions along the coast on both 
sides, and laid all between the Tyne and the Tay 
under contribution, and brought off many a cask 
of beer and runlet of wine, in which to drink to 
the confusion of King William, and to the health 
of King James VIL, w'hile the Government at 
Edinburgh found itself helpless ! 

The distance between the island and the main- 
land of East Lothian w^as too far for the cannon of 
those days to be of any avail ; and its cliff-built 
battlements were too high to be reached by the 
artillery of any ship, unless she were heeled over 
to a degree that would be dangerous ; while the 
guns of the castle were of heavy calibre, and well 
supplied with shot and shell, and were moreover in 
the hands of desperate men who knew well how to 
use them, and who were fighting with halters 
round their necks. 

Though the blockading detachments never 
thought of attempting to storm a place where cold 
shot, simply dropped from the hand, might dash 
their boats to pieces, an essay was made to cut 
off the two boats of the petty garrison. One of 
these they usually drew up to the ramparts by 
means of their powerful crane, part of w^hich is still 
lying there ; and the other was the boat taken by 
Ardmillan, which w^as capable of holding twenty 
men. This they deemed secure enough when 
drawn up high and dry on the plateau of rock 
beneath the loopholed spur ; but one dark night, 
nine adventurous infantrymen from Castleton 
landed quietly and unseen, crept up the chasm, 
launched the boat, and towed it to the opposite 
shore. This loss was a severe one ; but Middleton 
and Ardmillan landed soon after in the skiff, near 
the ruins of Tantallon, promising to return in a 
fortnight, at latest, with provisions. 

All means of communicating with the mainland 
were thus cut off, by the capture of one boat and 
the absence of the other. Provisions were growing 
scanty.. Two weoks expired; a few,, more, days 
passed, and still there was no appearance of suc- 
cour, and doubtless the sea-birds had long since 
palled upon them as food. Myriads of these 


snow-white geese cover all the sides of the rock, 
and, by holding a perpetual jubilee in the air 
around it, give the Bass somewhat the aspect of an 
enchanted island. 

A quaint old English naturalist, writing in 1651, 
describes it as it is at the present hour. The 
surface is almost wholly covered during the months 
of May and June with nests, eggs, and young 
birds, so that it is scarcely possible to walk with- 
out treading on them ; and their noise is such that 
you cannot without difficulty hear your next neigh- 
hour’s voice. If you look down upon the sea from 
the top of the precipice, you will see it on every 
side covered with infinite numbers of birds of 
different kinds, swimming and hunting for their 
prey. If in sailing round the island you survey 
the overhanging cliffs, you see on every crag and 
! in every fissure innumerable birds of various sorts 
and sizes, more than the stars of heaven when 
viewed in a serene night. If from afar you see the 
distant flocks, either flying to or from the island, 
you w^ould imagine them to be a swarm of bees.” 

Despite the quantity of birds about them, Cap- 
tain Maitland and his ten comrades were beginning 
to lose courage. He made a signal to the officer 
at Castleton for a boat, and sent off Ensign 
Dunbar to confer about a capitulation ; but ere the 
arrangements were complete, a large barge with 
her sails set was seen to run in between the main- 
land and the Bass, under the guns of which it 
brought to safely, ere the guns from the shore or 
those of the armed ships could intercept her. 
Cannon were now fired in defiance, and in token 
that the hostilities were resumed ; but the luckless 
Ensign Dunbar was detained as a prisoner and 
traitor. Five days after this a patrol contrived to 
seize the same boat when she was leaving the isle 
in the night ; and there were found in her four 
sailors, four women, Swan the gunner, and the Foot 
Guardsman who had been retained when the 
castle was surprised. 

Sixteen men were now the force of the little 
garrison. They had thirteen sheep, two hundred- 
weight of biscuit, fifteen bolls of oatmeal, two 
barrels of butter, peas, salt, coals, candles, hard 
fish, and salt junk in plenty, and a great hogshead 
of brandy found in the Danish ship. In the centre 
of the isle is a good spring of the purest water. 
They had fourteen iron cannon, sixty stand of 
snaphance muskets, ten casks of gunpowder, 
plenty of ball cartridge, and 400 cannon balls, 
most of which had been fired into the island. All 
this ammunition they stored in the little chapel of 
St Baldred, and in the oratory in which history 
and tradition alike record he lived and died. 
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A whole year had passed away, and still these 
brave adventurers, within sight of the city of Edin- 
burgh, in their castle secure as the eyrie of the eagle, 
defied all the efforts of two governments to subdue 
them. 

In the March of 1692, the Lords of the Admiralty 
sent orders to Captain Anthony Roope, commander 
of the ship S/ieerness, lying in Leith Roads, and to 
Captain Orton, of the London Merchant^ to attack 
the Bass immediately. According to a MS. History 
of the Bass in North Berwick House (quoted by 
Crichton), their instructions were “to do it what 
prejudice they could, by breaking the crane, dis- 
mounting the cannon, and ruining what houses 
were upon it. 

In all this, however, the SJmrfiess^ a fifth-rate, 
and her consort, signally failed ; and also could 
not prevent the garrison from doubling their store 
of powder, taking all the wheat and barley out of 
certain sloops going to Dunbar, carrying away all 
the coals from the lighthouse on the Isle of May, 
and actually seizing a large pinnace in the harbour 
of Dundee, nearly forty miles distant ! 

A fifty-gun ship, the Lion, commanded by Cap- 
tain Edmund Burd, assisted by a large armed 
pinnace of Kirkcaldy, under a Captain Boswell, 
and a dogger of six guns, failed to reduce the island 
either ; and on the sudden appearance of a French 
frigate, they either put to sea or fled up the river. 
This was in August, 1693, when some Jacobites 
in France, having heard of this singularly pro- 
tracted resistance, sent the frigate to the island 
with supplies. 

A heavily-armed frigate and a large launch were 
now ordered by the Scottish Ministry to cruise 
constantly near the Bass. A man named Trotter, 
who had been in the habit of secretly supplying 
the little garrison, fell into the hands of the au- 
thorities ; and the land blockade was entrusted to 
Thomas Drury, chief of the Scots Engineers, whose 
drawing of the castle in its original state is pub- 
lished in Blackadder’s Memoirs. 

The beginning of 1694 saw the possessors of the 
Bass reduced to the verge of starvation ; and in 
April, Lieutenant Middleton, who now conducted 
the defence, hoisted a white flag, and made pro- 
posals of capitulation. 

Certain articles were drawn up, and placed in the 
hands of a major named Reid, who, with some 
other officers went off to the Bass, They found 
the long-secluded defenders of the rock in remark- 
ably high spirits. Middleton gave them luncheon, 
with plenty of the .best of French wine; and on 
their departure, the forlorn band gave them 
three hearty cheers, and the walls were lined with 


stuffed figures in red coats and old regimental 
beaver hats. 

■ The terms on which they insisted, and' 'Which ■ 
were granted, were, that they should march out 
with' the honours of war, with, baggage . and arms, 
and land where they pleased in their own boats ; 
that all, if they chose, should be landed free in 
France, and that those who cared not to go might 
remain in Scotland without molestation. They 
w^ere to sell and appropriate all they had amassed, 
and the four years’ back pay of all the officers was 
to be paid by the Exc!<iequer f all of which was 
done, and on the 20th of April, 1694, the little 
garrison marched out by the east gate, and put off 
in their boats, and on the 30th the cannon were 
removed from the rock. In its soil many traces 
of this singular siege are found from time to time, 
in the shape of cannon-shot and fragments of 
exploded bombs half buried in the turf. 

Crawford of Ardniillan remained at home, and 
married Margaret Kennedy of Balderstone; but 
owing to the hardships he had undergone on the 
Bass Rock he died soon after. Captain Charles 
Maitland was presented to King William in Flan- 
ders, where he offered him a commission, which he 
declined. 

David Blair joined King James in France, 
where he died an exile; but his mother survived 
him long, and died at Ardblair, in Perthshire, in 
ninety-seventh year, in 1752, after her having been, 
as her obituary records, “married fifty years and 
twenty-eight a widow.” 

Captain Maitland was succeeded as captain of 
the Bass by Fletcher of Saltoun, the same fiery 
individual who, as we have related in our sixty- 
sixth chapter, pistolled Dare, the Mayor of Lyme 
Regis. The island now belongs to the Laird of 
North Berwick, who pays to the crown therefore 
an annual fee of one penny Scots, with a yearly 
tribute of seven solan geese to the minister on the 
mainland. 

The castle contained accommodation for a hun- 
dred soldiers and sixty prisoners. The ruins of 
these buildings are still very entire ; but the chapel 
— the last edifice consecrated in Scotland before 
the Reformation — is roofless. It was from this 
island fortress that the Earl of Carrick (son of 
Robert III.), afterwards James I., embarked in 
1405 for France, that he might pursue his studies 
in safety from the intrigues of his uncle Albany. 

In the time of the Great Civil Wars, Lauder of 
the Bass was a distinguished Royalist ; and it is a 
daughter of Ms whose name is identified with the 
“Maggie Lauder” of the well-knowa Scottish 
song. 
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CHAPTER LXXI¥. 


BEACHY HEAD, 1690. 


War was still continued with France, Britain and Much in England depended on the issue of 
Holland being in alliance against her ; and a signal this battle. King William was absent in Ireland; 
engagement and defeat, the terror of which was long London was swarming with Jacobites and mab 
remembered in London, took place at sea in 1690- contents. Louis was victorious in Flanders ; his 




if: 



About dawn on the 30th of June, that year, 
great crowds of people on the Sussex coast resorted 
to Beachy Head, the loftiest cliff on that part of 
the shore. It is 573 feet high, and perforated by 
many caverns— the scene of many a shipwreck in 
stormy weather, and the resort of multitudes of 
sea-fowl. On that morning the French fleet, under 
Anne Hilarion de Costentin, the Count de Tour- 
vilie, consisting of seventy-eight rnen-of-war and 
twenty-two fire-ships, was seen hovering off the 
coast, and ere long the allied English and Dutch 
fleets, the former consisting of thirty-four sail and 
the latter of twenty-two, under the Earl of Torring- 
ton, hove in sight. De Tourville was made a 
■ Marslial of France in 1693. ' 


powerful fleet had long menaced the Channel coast, 
while not far from that of France — ^but a little way 
inland indeed — a considerable army was cantoned, 
under the orders of a celebrated marshal, Louis 
de Crevant, Due d'Humieres, waiting to embark 
for England ; and the defeat of Torrington might 
bring 20,000 French veterans on the sands at Deal, 
at a time when the whole united forces in Britain 
did not exceed' 10,000. men.' 

Hence it was with no small anxiety the good 
folk of Sussex on that June morning assembled on 
the chalky crest of Beachy Head, and turned their 
eyes and telescopes seaward. 

Aware of how much depended on the issue of a 
battle, Admiral Torrington had been loth to risk it 
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He had wavered for some time, till discontent Ashley, with Rear-Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
became audible in London ; and at length peremp- led the Blue squadron. 

tory orders were given him to fight the French at The French fleet was formed in three divisions, 
all hazards, and these orders reached him when he The van was led by Jean, the Count d’Estrees and 
was drawing near Beachy Head. de Tourbes, Marshal of France, in La Grande, 86 

The Earl of Torrington was a man of undoubted guns, with twenty-six sail (a Dutch account says it 
bravery, whose whole life had been passed face to was led by M. de Chateau-Renard, Marquis and 
face with death and danger; but that he shrunk Marshal of France in 1693); the centre by the 
nervously from the terrible responsibility incurred Count de Tourville, in the Leja/ Sun, 100 guns, 
by encountering a hundred sail with only fifty-six, with twenty-six sail ; the rear by Admiral d’Amfre- 
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and at that actual crisis, is undoubted. He resolved ville, in the MagniJImd^ So guns, with twenty-five 
to obey the orders he had received, and yet in sail Their fire-ships hovered on the flanks, 
doing so not hazard all. The original intention of the French was, if 

He conceived the idea of letting a portion of his possible, to divide their fleet, of which one part 
fleet skirmish with the enemy while the main body, was to stand up the Thames, while the Jacobites 
should not if possible engage; thus he formed his in London rose in arms and seized the Queen 
order of battle so that the heaviest brunt of the and her Ministry ; the other portion was to j 
action should fall upon the Dutch, already in dis- galleys and land troops at Torbay ; while a squadron 
favour in England, so much so that the destruction in the Irish Sea cut off King Willianfs return from 
of their whole fleet would have caused less murmur- Ireland. But now the approach of Torrington put 
ing there than the loss of one of our smallest all the future to the event of a battle, 
frigates. The French had actually been so close in on the 

With these views and plans he stood towards the coast that on the 21st of June their boats had 
enemy. George Rooke was vice-admiral, and led taken some loiterers on board. These were 
the Red squadron. Admiral Russell and Sir John handled pretty roughly, and then set on snore 

m ■ ■ ■ -''vi'V'.. 
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One of them was charged with a letter addressed 
to Admiral Torrington, from Sir William Jennings, 
who had commanded an English ship at the time 
of the Revolution, but had followed his royal 
master to exile, and now served as third captain 
under Tourvillc ; and in that document he prof- 
fered pardon to all captains that w’ould abandon 
the Butch usurper, and adhere to the cause of 
King James, 

When the signal to close in action was hoisted 
by the Earl of Torrington, the French were under 
easy sail upon a wind, with their heads lying north- 
wards, off Beachy Head ; but on seeing the English 
forming line, they braced their head-sails to the 
mast and lay by and at nine o^clock a few puffs of 
snow-white smoke upon the sea announced to the 
crowds upon the headland and those away by East- 
bourne that the battle had begun. 

Promptly did the Dutch, who were in the van, 
under Admiral Calembourg, respond to the signal, 
seconded by the English Blue squadron, under 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel ; but the Red, or centre 
squadron, being, by Torrington’s intention, kept 
somewhat apart, left a great opening, of which the 
French hastened to take advantage, to surround 
Shovel and the Butch. 

P^re Daniel says that on this day the French 
had the advantage both of the wind and tide. 

EverUen and his countrymen fought with the 
most stubborn bravery ; and, in spite of national 
prejudice, it was fully admitted by the English and 
French that “ in none of Van Tromp’s or Be Ruy- 
tef s battles had the honour of the Batavian flag been 
more gallantly upheld.*’ Two of their rear-admirals, 
Dick and Brackel, with many captains and seamen, 
were slain ; a vast number of wounded, horribly | 
mutilated by round and chain-shot, encumbered ail 
the decks and lay about the guns, and their hulls 
and rigging were battered and torn to pieces in a 
manner they could not have been had they been 
properly seconded by Lord Torrington. 

“The Dutch began the fight/* records Burchett, 
as also did some of the English ; but not being 
seconded by the rest of the fleet, which unex- 
pectedly stood away, several of the Dutch ships, 
after they had fought most gallantly, were either 
burnt, sunk, or disabled, and the English that 
engaged were very muefx shattered. 

During many hours the van, vith the Blue 
:.quadron, in which Captain Sir David Mitchell, 
in 'the, 70 ■guns,' greatly distinguished 

himself, maintained the unequal contest without 
adequate assistance from the other part of the 
fleet At length the Dutch drew off, leaving one 
shattered hull in the hands of the enemy \ and to 


save themselves froiU'"' utter " destructio.n came' to 
anchor.' 

On examining the state of his fleet, the Earl of 
Torrington found the sliipr. of the Blue squadron 
had suffered considerably, and came, tO' the con- 
clusion that no advantage could be won by a 
renewal of the action. 

By five in the afternoon the wind died away, and 
he came to anchor ; while several of the French 
ships, with their boats ahead, w’'ere being towed 
out of range of cannon-shot In the night the 
English fleet weighed anchor, and stood eastward. 
Next day Torrington called a Council of War, 
which decided that it was most advisable to pre- 
serve the fleet by retreating, and to destroy all 
disabled ships, rather than lose time by protecting 
them. 

This was accordingly done. Many Dutch ships 
were scuttled and sunk; the rest were taken in 
tow by the English fleet, which sailed along the 
Kentish coast with all speed for the Thames. In 
this unfortunate battle their loss was two captains, 
Botham and Pomeroy, with two captains of marines 
in Torrington’s own regiment, and 330 men. 

Such ic the account given in Torrington’s own 
dispatch, dated, “Off Beachy, July ist, one in the 
afternoon/* in Dalrymple’s “Annals.” 

The French were still pursuing; when off Rye 
Bay, in sight of the ancient town-— one of the 
famous old Cinque Ports— the people had the 
mortification to see an English ship, the 
70 guns, which w^as entirely dismasted, forced on 
shore by the enemy, and set in flames. Captain 
John Tyrrel, her commander, who had fought her 
gallantly, escaped. 

They next attempted to destroy a Dutch sixty- 
four gun ship, as she lay half-aground near Peven- 
sey ; but Puffendorf says her captain defended her 
so resolutely that they were compelled to relinquish 
the attempt ; that three others were burnt by their 
own crews, and that the total loss of the Dutch 
was six first-rate men-of-war. But more than all 
did they deplore the deaths of Jan Dick and 
Brackel, Admirals of the Maese and North Holland. 
Pere Daniel states that the largest Dutch ship 
was taken by , the Marquis de Nesmonde. ' : 

T orrington sought refuge in the Thames, where 
he ordered ail the buoys to be torn up, which 
made the navigation of the river so dangerous that 
he could not be followed by the Count de Tour- 
ville, who came.tO; anchor ''in /Torbay',; "but, 'great 
were the terror and consternation in London, 
There, we, are told, “the .'"shame, was .'insupportable, 
,the ,peril ',im,minent'. /, What' if the '"■'.victorious , 
enemy should do what De Rioter had done ? 



What if the dockyard of Chatham should again After menacing the coast till the 5th August, 
be destroyed? What if the Tower itself should the Count de Tourville sailed from Torbay to 
be bombarded ? What if the vast wood of masts Brest. Admiral the Earl of Torrington was sent 
and yard-arms below London Bridge should be in a to the Tower, and tried by a eourt-martial at 
blaze? Nor was this all; evil tidings had just Sheemess; and though he was fully acquitted, 
arrived from the Low Countries.” Burnet says King William most unjustly deprived 

These tidings were that the allied forces, under him of his commission, to .satisfy the clamour ol 
Prince Waldeck, had encountered near Fleurus his beloved countrymen the Dutch. But such was 
the French, commanded by the Duke de Luxem- the etfect, for a time, of this battle oif Beachy 
bourg, and that, after a long and fierce conflict, Head, that, according to Macaulay, “between 
the latter had been victorious. Could this double the coast of Artois and the Nore, not a single ship 
disaster be true? The people in London refused to | bearing the red cross of St. George could venture 
believe it i to show herself.” 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

I 

; THE BOYNE, 1690. 

I On the very day when the Earl of Torrington Norfolk’s, afterwards 22nd Foot; Charles Herbert’s, 

was penning his dispatch off Beachy Head, the ist afterwards 23rd Foot (Welsh Fusiliers); Sir Edward 

of July, 1690, was fought the famous battle of the Deering’s, afterwards 24th Foot ; Erie’s, Kingston’s, 

Boyne in Ireland. Drogheda’s, Gower’s, Ingoldsby’s, Lovelace’s, Ros- 

in the latter country it was destined that William common’s, Lisbume’s, and Hastings’, disbanded, 
and King James were to contend for the crown. Lanier’s Horse, Hayford’s Dragoons, and Hastings’ 

The TCing of France had furnished James with a Foot, came from Scotland, after Killiecrankie. The 

' fleet, with which he sailed to Ireland, where he Duke of Schomberg had also his own regiment of 

i landed, at Kinsale, on the 29th of March, 1689. French Protestant Horse, two battalions of Dutch 

I Tyrconnel, the Lord Deputy, was one of his most < Guards, and the three French regiments of La 

I devoted adherents, and received him at the head Meloniere, Du Cambon, and La Caillemote. Rapin 

of nearly 40,000 men. Save Derry and Ennis- de Thoyras, the future historian of England, was 

killen, all Ireland declared for its lawful and then serving as a subaltern in the regiment of Lord 

legitimate sovereign. Derry was besieged, but the Kingston. The Marshal Duke de Schomberg, was 

inhabitants held out till the city was relieved. one of the manj foreigners who crowded to the 

By order of William, on the 12th August standard of William of Orange, just as six hundred 

Marshal Schomberg embarked for Ireland, at .the years before the rabble of Europe had followed 

head of 16,000 men. With him were many newly- of his Norman namesake ; but the marshal 
^ raised corps, which now form a portion of the '''^^s of a noble family of the Lower Rhine. He had 

British Army. ' commanded the French with success in the Nether- 

Sir John Lanier’s, afterwards ist Dra- lands, and having offered his sword to William, he 

I goon Guards; Edward Villiers’, afterwards 2nd obtained, like many other foreigners, the highest 

Dragoon Guards ; John Coy’s, afterwards 5th Dra- rank in England; he was created Marquis of 

I goon Guards; Viscount Hewitt’s, afterwards 6th Harwich, Duke of Schomberg, K.G., Master of the 

Dragoon Guards ; Lord Cavendish’s, afterwards 7th Ordnance, and Colonel of the Scots Royals. He 

Dragoon Guards; Colonel Delamere’s and Colonel was now in his eighty-fourth year. 

Langston’s, disbanded. After reducing Carrickfergus, and driving the 

Dragoons . — -Hayford’s, afterwards ist Royal Irish loyalists from Newry and Dundalk, and 
Dragoons; Leveson’s, afterwards 3rd Hussars. passing the winter in quiet quarters, the army took 
-James Beaumont’s, afterwards Sth the field in the spring of 1690, when William IIL 

Foot; Henry Wharton’s, afterwards 12th Foot; came in person to command it, bringing with him 

Ferdinando Hastings’, afterwards 13th Foot; Earl Prince George of Denmark, the Duke of Ormond, 

of Meath’s, afterwards I Sth Foot (Royal Irish); and the Earl of Oxford; the Scots Foot Guards, 

GustavusHamilton’s, afterwards 20th Foot; Duke of i under Lieutenant-General James Douglas, of 
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Queensberry’s ; several Dutch forces ; Vau Ginkeirs 
horse, Solmes’ -Blues, 2,ooO' strong.;- a Danish 
brigade under the Duke of Wirtemberg, and 
more forces, which made up his army to 30,000 
men. 

On the 30th of June these troops, marching in 
three lines, passed the ancient walled tora of 
Ardee, in the county of Louth, and the advanced 
guard of horse, under Sir John Lanier, halted 
on the banks of the river Boyne, on the oppo- 
site side bf which King James's Irish forces were 
strongly posted, and formed in order of battle, for 
James had embraced a resolution which, though 
rash, was nevertheless worthy of a monarch who 
was contending for his lost kingdom. Though 
his army was inferior in number, constitution, and 
discipline, yet he resolved to put all to the test of 
the sword. 

Early in the day King William, wearing his 
feather-bound beaver and buff coat, rode slowly 
along the river's bank, reconnoitring the position 
of his father-in-law, from which he wsls little more 
than seventy yards distant Schomberg, Solmes, 
the Prince of Hesse, and others, were by his side. 

‘‘The Irish army is small,” remarked a Dutch 
officer, reckoning about 16,000 men who were 
visible. 

They may be stronger than they look,” replied 
William ; “ but weak or strong, I shall soon know 
all about them.” 

Many of the Irish regiments were concealed by 
the undulating nature of the ground. 

At a place now marked by an obelisk, he coolly 
ordered breakfast to be spread ; his sumpter-horses 
were brought up, a cloth was laid on the grass, 
and he proceeded with his repast, while a group of 
horsemen came close down to the opposite bank 
of the Boyne. They were so close that “among 
them,” says Macmilay, “ his attendants could discern 
some who had once been conspicuous at reviews in 
Hyde Park, and at balls in the gallery of White- 
hall — the youthful Duke of Berwick, the small 
fair-haired Lauzun ; Tyreonnel, once admired by 
the maids of honour as the model of manly vigour 
and beauty, but now bent down by years and crip- 
pled by gout; and, overtopping all, the stately 
head of Sarsfield.” 

The latter were not long in discovering “who 
the jackbooted personage was, around whose im- 
promptu repast there stood a glittering staff. 
Screened from view by a line of cavalr}’, a couple 
of field-pieces were dravm to the verge of the 
river, and run through a hedge ; and William 
suddenly found himself the mark of both. The 
first shot killed the horse of the Prince of Hesse. 


As it sank under Mm, William exclaimed, as he 
mounted with ail sp-eed— ■ 

“Ail, the poor prince is killed 1 ” 

As he spoke, the next ball, a six-pound shot, 
grazed his shoulder and drew blood. The pain 
and concussion caused William's head to sink on 
his horse’s mane. Both armies saw that he had 
been struck, and the yell of exultation raised by 
the Irish seemed to rend the welkin, while Solmes 
burst into tears. 

“There is no harm done,” said William ; “ but 
the bullet was quite near enough.” 

The wound was soon dressed by Colonel Con- 
ingsby’s handkerchief, wj;iich is still preserved at 
Hampton Court, Worcestershire ; and William 
rode along his lines, wffiere so many nationalities 
■were represented, amid loud acclamations from 
all. With marvellous rapidity, tidings reached Paris 
that the usurper was slain. The city was illuminated, 
and the guns of the Bastille were fired in honour 
of the event. 

All that day a cannonade was continued on both 
sides across the river. William watched narrowly 
the effect of the firing on the newly-raised English 
regiments, such as Wharton’s, Hastings’, and Lord 
Herbert’s W^elsh Fusiliers. 

“ All is right,” said he ; “ they stand fire well” 

After darkness fell he made a torchlight inspec- 
tion of the lines, as the passage of the river was to 
be forced on the morrow. “ Every man 'was to 
have a green bough or sprig fastened in his hat, 
to distinguish him from the Irish, who wore bits of 
whitepaper” (“Records of the 23rd Foot”); and by 
daybreak on the ist of July the •whole army was in 
motion ; the baggage and great-coats were sent to 
the rear; and the watchword -was “Westminster.” 

A lack of generalship was displayed by both 
leaders in neglecting the bridge of Slane. The 
Irish omitted to blow it up, and the English to 
possess themselves of it. The Irish also neglected 
the fords of the Boyne, where they ought to have 
had batteries of cannon ; and to destroy certain 
hedges which obstructed the charges of their 
cavalry. More than all, they should not have 
fought at the Boyne Wuter, but have retired beyond 
the Shannon, and harassed William’s troops by a 
desultory warfare.- - 

The scene of this great Irish conflict, which is to 
this hour a bitter party -word in Ireland, is some- 
what changed now from what it was then. The 
usually sluggish Boyne, which rises in the dreary 
Bog of Allen, in its passage seaward has in many 
places little better scenery than a tame plain ; but 
in its course through the rich champaign country of 
Meath, and between that county and Louth» it has 
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n delightful variety of motion and scenery, and 
many a hill and name by its margin are full of sad 
or beautiful historical associations to the Irish. 

Wiliianfs resolution to cross the Boyne was dis- 
approved of by some of his leaders; and when the 
old Duke of Schomberg received the orders in his 
tent, he said sullenly— 

“ I have been more used to give such than to 
receive 'themfV 

They were fated to be the last he was to receive 
in this world. 

Under one of his sons— Count Meinhart von 
Schomberg— the right wing of the English army 
was ordered to march by;the bridge of Slane, and 
crossing the river there, to menace the Irish left 
In this he was to be assisted by Portland and 
Lieutenant-General Douglas. James, in antici- 
pation of some such movement, had already 
manned the bridge by a regiment of dragoons 
under Sir Neil O’Neil, when barricades and can- 
non would have been more effectual 

The little town of Slane is delightfully situated 
on the left bank of the rivei'; and though reduced 
to a village, it had been in palmier days a borough 
ill the palatinate of Meath. 

On this day the English artillery were very 
numerous, while the Irish had only fifteen field- 
pieces, and these but poorly served. 

For an entire hour, says O'Connor, the dragoons 
of O'Neil resisted the passage of the bridge at 
Slane, “ exposed to the fire of a numerous artillery, 
and charges of cavalry greatly their superiors in 
their number. Tyrconnel's and Parker's regiments 
charged several times Avith the utmost bravery, and 
drove the Dutch Guards and Schomberg’s regiment 
back into the river, with the loss of a great part of 
their officers." 

Sir Neil behaved like a brave Irish gentleman, 
but fell from his horse mortally wounded ; on this 
his men fled, leaving the narrow passage of the 
bridge half-choked with dead and dying. Then the 
English right wing crossed the river, and formed in 
columns on the opposite side. 

The achievement of this movement, which King 
James witnessed from the hill of Dunmore, made 
Lauzun, his French general, uneasy, for if the 
English right wing got round into the Irish rear, all 
might be lost 

Four miles south of the Boyne, where the Dublin 
road was so narrow that two horsemen could barely 
pass, was a place called Duleek, on the Nanny 
Water, and if the English succeeded in occupying it 
the retreat of the Irish would be impossible. If 
they failed to conquer they would be cut off to a 
man. To prevent this, Lauzun marched instantly, 


with all the trained'" 'French Troops 'and Sarsfield's 
horse, in the direction ' of Slane, 'leaving the, im- 
portant fords at , Oldbridge . to be defended by the 
Irish alone. 

The village' clocks were now striking ten, when 
William put himself at the head of the cavalry of 
his lelt wing, and prepared to cross the river sword 
in hand, not far from Drogheda. 

His centre, consisting solely of infantry, which 
he committed to the care of Marshal Schomberg, 
was formed in columns of regiments opposite Oid- 
bridge, ' where " the w'hole , . Irish army — Sarsfield's 
corps alone expected — was in array; and now, 
under the bright July sun, the whole Meath bank 
was glittering Avith pikes and bayonets on snaphance 
muskets, and in not a few instances on the already 
old-fashioned matchlock. The French engineers, 
the further to protect the river, had thrown up 
close to its bank a field-work, formed of materials 
taken from the nearest cottages, cabins, and en- 
closures. It was lined by cannon and musketry, 
and there w^ere Tyrconnel, Hamilton, and Alex- 
ander Macdonnell, Earl of Antrim. 

Forward 1” cried the aged field-marshal, waving 
his baton. 

Then the Dutch Foot Guards, knoAvn as Solmes* 
Blues, marched, with the Orange colours flying and 
all their drums beating, steadily and doggedly into 
the river, ten flies abreast. Then the drums died 
away, and the roar of the Irish musketry alone was 
heard, but their shot did little execution. The 
columns of Londonderry and Enniskillen next 
plunged into the current, on which their great 
square skirts and ammunition-pouches floated; and 
Avith muskets upheld to keep locks and priming 
dry, and Avith colours waving, regiment after regi- 
ment followed. 

On the left of the English, the ford was so deep 
that the refugee battalion of Caillemote was up to 
the armpit in water. Farther doAvn the stream the 
red-coated Danes were crossing, and in a feAA^ minutes 
the Avhole course of the stream was alive Avith plumed 
hats and bristling Avith uplifted weapons. Many 
fell under the fire of the Irish, and many a head 
and hand rose and fell wildly, as their OAvner sank 
a corpse beneath the stream, to be swept past 
Drogheda into the sea. 

The crossing troops Avere barely midchannel over, 
ere the perils and difficulties of the attempt seemed 
to thicken. As already stated, the undulations of 
the ground had concealed the real strength of 
James's army ; and now standard after standard 
seemed to start from the earth, and rank after rank 
of musketeers and pikemen appeared, with wild 
yells of defiance, to man the hostile shore. 
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Blit unimpressed by this, the dogged Dutch Blues, 
ten men abreast, led the van in solid oblong 
columns; and, dismayed by the steadiness and reso- 
lution of their aspect and discipline, in another 
moment the whole Irish line gave way ! 

Then a cry of despair escaped the Earl of Tyr~ 
connel. He "was a man of undoubted bravery ; 
but his skill w^as small, and many of his best 
officers fell while gallantly attempting to rally 
the fugitives, Hamilton ordered a body of Irish 


back into the Boyne, which they did while inspired 
by the old hereditary hatred of the Scandinavians, 
which has been inherent in the Irish since the 
days of Clontarf. He then led them against the 
three French Protestant regiments, which were all 
musketeers, without any mixture of pikemen, but 
to the former force the art of receiving cavalry ’' 
was as yet unknown. La Caillemote fell mortally 
wounded, and w^as borne out of the stream to his 
tent, whence he continued to shout encourage- 
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to attack the battalions of La Meloniere, Du Cam- 
bon, and La Gaillemote, who wrere still struggling 
in water so deep as to be incapable of reloading 
after they had fired ; and sword in band he led the 
way to the river, but he w^as left alone by his men. 

Elsewhere the division of Antrim “ran like sheep 
at the approach of the English column. Whole 
regiments flung away arms, colours, and cloaks, 
and scampered off to the hills without striking a 
blow or firing a shot.’® 

Richard Hamilton, at the head of a body of 
cavalry, made a gallant but futile attempt to 
retrieve the fortune of the day, by maintaining 
a desperate conflict with Solmes® Blues in the bed 
of the riven They succeeded in hurling the Danes 


ment to his men, who w^ere still fighting desperately, 
up to their armpits in the Boyne. “Ala gloire, 
mes enfants ! k la gloire !” was his incessant cry. 

Seeing the struggle wm becoming protracted, 
old Marshal Schomberg rode forw^ard to rally the 
French Brigade, w^hom the fail of Colonel La 
Caillemote had dismayed. 

“ Ell , avant !” he cried ; “'Come . on, gentlemen.' 
Voila' messieurs vos pe.rsecuteiirs1— here are .your 
'Catholic persecutors!”' But these were the 'las.t words 
he spoke. For a moment the Irish horse were around 
him, and when they drew-back he had fallen from 
his saddle, and lay by the margin of the stream dead, 
with two sword-cuts in his head and a pistol-shot 
in his neck. A French captain who rushed to his 
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assistance had an arm broken by a shot Life, of 
King William 

Pnfendorf says that King James’s regiment of 
horse, composed of English and Scots, charged 
the regiment of La Caiiiemote so furiously that forty 
of them broke quite through its ranks, and not 
being able to charge back, they had to pass a 
village, where they were all shot down save six or 
eight ; and that it was near this village the Duke 
of Schomberg was killed by a mortal wound/’ 

This conflict between horse and foot lasted half 
an hour, and the tide and stream were running 
fast, so much so that William, with his sword in 
his left hand, and his bandaged arm managing his 
bridle, had to swim his horse across, with the 
water flowing over his holsters; and his arrival on 
the other side decided the fate of the battle, though 
the Irish horse, long since abandoned by their 
mfantr}% continued to resist desperately. 

Van Ginkell, afterwards Earl of Athlone, being ^ 
outnumbered by the Irish in a narrovv lane, his 
cavalry gave way. The dragoons of Cunningham 
(afterwards 7th Hussars) and those of Leveson (after- ^ 
wards 3rd Hussars) lined the hedges, and wnth their ^ 
carbines emptying many a saddle, bore the Irish I 
back. But led by General Hamilton and the 
Duke of Berwick, their cavalry made no less than 
ten successive charges. 

William was many times in peril. One ball 
struck his holsters, another tore away the heel 
of his jackboot, and then killed a horse near him ; 
but inspired by his presence and example, his 
troops now bore all before them. 

At a place called Plottin Castle, a mile and a 
half from the field, the Irish horse made their last 
grand stand, and routed William’s Enniskilleners 
with the loss of fifty men ; but w^ere ultimately com- 
pelled to give w\iy and fly, while their leader, Lieu- 
tenant-General Richard Hamilton, was wounded 
and taken prisoner. On being brought before 
William, the latter asked, Is this business ended ? 
Do you think the Irish troops will make any further 
resistance?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Hamilton ; “upon my honour, 

I believe they will” 

The expression reminding William of some pre- 
vious treacherous conduct of this officer, in a 
negotiation he had undertaken for him with the 
Earl of Tyrconnel, he gave him a look of disdain/ 

“ Your honour ! ” said he ; “ your honour ! ” and 
turned from him without another word. 

The battle was now over. The whirlwind of 
smoke, and din, and dust that had swept along the 
southern shore of the Boyne had all passed away;; 
Dut the dead and the dying lay thick on its margin. 
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and many a corpse was roiling on its current, to be 
carried out to sea by the ebb tide. 

When the Irish cavaliy were among William’s 
infantry, the battle, says Dalrymple in his Annals^ 
represented in the standards, the looks, the dresses, 
the cries and language of the combatants, alb the 
horrors of civil and of foreign war. While different 
nations were opposed in some places, in others 
Briton met Briton, and Frenchman met French- 
man. 

From the hill of Dunmore, King James had 
witnessed the impotent struggle. He had seen 
his left wing outflanked at the bridge of Slane, his 
centre broken, his right inactive. He had seen his 
army, which Macaulay stigmatises as a “ cowardly 
; mob of co’w-stealers,” flying before William’s steady 
battalions of English and Scots, French, Dutch, 
and Danes, but he made no attempt to regain the 
field or perish on it. The spirit of his youth had 
departed ; the elasticity which gives nerve for 
enterprise was gone, and he whose heroism on the 
plains of Flanders had excited the admiration of 
Turenne, and whose valour at sea on many a 
corpse-strewn deck made him long the idol of his 
English navy, sheathed his sword and left the 
field, under the influence of Laiizun, who wished 
the contest in Ireland ended, being eager to quit 
a country where he could reap no harvest of glory. 
He advised James to seek safety in flight — to re- 
turn to France, and thus escape being made 
prisoner by his own son-in-law— and this injurious 
counsel was seconded by Talbot, Earl of Tyrcon- 
nel, who was brave in danger but pusillanimous in 
disaster. 

Laiizun, says the Memoir of Berwick, would 
have given his right hand to have accompanied 
King James; but his duty commanded him to 
guide the retreat of the French and Swiss troops, 
or to perish with them. 

The unfortunate king reached Dublin on the day 
of the battle ; and the flight of the Irish at the 
Bo>me brought for a time such disgrace upon that 
gallant people that Colonel Kelly, of Aughrim, in 
his Narrative, tells us that Irish merchants in the 
French seaports could not walk the streets without 
being insulted. Yet the Irish cavalry fought nobly. 
They had been cut to pieces by squadrons, and in 
one regiment there were not more than thirty 
unwounded left. 

The retreat of the Irish was covered by the 
French, who had more than once to open fire on 
the torrent of runaways that pressed onward to the 
narrow pass of Duleek, and by their masses and 
terror threatened to break the formation of the 
division* /, 



The loss of the conquerors was about 500 men. 
That of the Irish exceeded 1,500 (Dalrymple says 
2,000) ; but among the former was the aged 
Marshal Schomberg, the first warrior of the age, 
to whom a great public funeral in Westminster 
was first proposed, for which purpose his body 
was embalmed in lead ; but he was buried in St 
Patrick’s, Dublin, where a stone with an inscription 
was placed over his tomb by the Dean and Chapter 
of the cathedral 

Many of the Irish deserted in the night, and 
returned to their homes. 

Sunrise on the second day after the battle saw 
King James on board a French frigate, and watch- 
ing with haggard eyes the sinking coast of Ireland, 
as he sailed for Brest, to the land of his exile. He 
complained bitterly of the flight of die infantry; 


and in Dublin said that never again wo.uld he .trust 
his fate to an Irish army (Story).' ' 

The mess of one British regiment' retains' to this 
day a relic of the Boyne. ' The spurs worn on that 
field by Major Toby Purceii, who led the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, are still pn^erved by the corps, 
and are always in possession of the senior major for 
the time being Records of the 23rd Foot”). 

The whole of the tents, baggage, arms, and am- 
munition of the Irish fell into the hands of the 
victors, with many standards, carriages, horses, and 
prisoners. Dublin was filled with terrified run- 
aways ; but at four in the morning the French and 
Swiss troops of Lauzim marched in in perfect order, 
with their drums beating and colours flying, their 
■white uniforms blackened by dust, and in many 
instances splashed with blood. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

AUGHRIM, 1691. 


At Aughrim (or Aghrim as it is sometimes named), 
a village in the county of Roscommon, was fought 
the last great battle between the strangely-mixed 
forces of William III. and the Irish of James 11 . 

About the beginning of May, the Baron van 
Ginkell, who had served in the preceding year 
under the late Duke of Schomberg, had been ap- 
pointed to succeed Count Solmes in the office of 
commander-in-chief, and had assumed the leader- 
ship of the army in Ireland, where, notwithstand- 
ing the victory of the Boyne, and the withdra^val 
of King James to France, the state of the country 
was far from being settled, or reduced under 
William’s authority ; the great mass of the Irish 
being still loyal to the House of Stuart, and strong 
reinforcements having arrived from France, under 
St Ruth, an officer of high reputation. 

At this time William’s army in Ireland consisted 
of about 20,000 men, of six different nations, under 
their own native generals, viz.: — ^English, Major- 
General Thomas Talmash ; Scots, Major-General 
Sir Hugh Mackay ; French, the Marquis de Ru- 
vign^ and Major-General La Meloniere ; Dutch, the 
Count of Nassau ; Germans, the Prince of Hesse 
Darmstadt; Danes, Major-General de Tettau. 

The cavalry and infantry were respectively under 
the orders of Major-General de Schravemore and 
Lieutenant-General the Duke of Wirtemberg ; tlie 
command of the whole being reposed in General 
the Baron van Ginkell 


Some brave exploits and stirring operations pre- 
ceded the decisive battle of Aughriln. 

The Irish were in considerable force at Bally- 
more, then, as now, a long, straggling, and ill-built 
town on the road between Athlone and Mullingar. 
Clothing had come from France, so that “ every 
private soldier could boast of a pair of breeches 
and a pair of brogues,” though their clamours for 
food w^ere incessant. They were devoid of dis- 
cipline, and the army that was to oppose them was 
in splendid order. Van Ginkell had as his seconds 
Talmash and Mackay, two of the best officers in 
the British Isles; and the Marquis de Ruvigne, 
eldest brother ot Colonel La Caillemote, wffio fell 
at the Boyne, tvas also a ■well-tramed soldier. The 
whole of the troops were now uniformly clad in 
scarlet, though it was not until 1698 that William 
III. ordained “that no person whatsoever should 
presume to wear scarlet or red cloth for livery, except 
such as are in His Majesty’s service, or the Guards,” 

Major-General Sir John Lanier advanced first 
from Streamstown, with a body of horse and foot, 
towards Ballymore, where, upon a peninsula sur- 
rounded by a swamp, stood an ancient fortification 
called the Moat of Grenoque, towards which the 
Irish fled; and thence to a hill, where their main 
body was drawn up. They subsequently fled like 
hares into the town, at the entrance to which they 
had thrown up a trench ; but not findinf^ it (kifen- 
sible, they abandoned the place. 
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The whole army then moved westward, and on 
the 19th of June appeared before the walls of 
Athlone, as the ramparts of earth around it were 
named. The towTi had then an English and a 
Celtic quarter. The former, once well-built houses, 
had been burned, and was then in ruins ; the 
latter consisted of mere wigwams. Deep and rapid, 
through the town rushed the Shannon, crossed by 
a bridge of stone. Sixty yards below it was a ford ; 
and above it rose a Norman castle, with a tower 
seventy feet high, and a curtain-wall having a frontage 
of about sixty yards to the river. This town formed 
the great pass between Connaught and Leinster, 
The anny of St. Ruth, 25,000 strong, lay encamped 
within a short distance of it 

The English got their guns into position, and 
opened fire on the 20th, for Van Ginkell was re- 
solved to force the passage of the Shannon, and an 
assault was ordered at five in the afternoon. The 
escalade w^as led by a French officer, with his 
sword in one hand, and a lighted grenade in the 
other. He was slain in the breach; but the 
stormers swarmed through with tumultuous cheers, 
and the Irish filed tow'ards the bridge of the Shan- 
non, where many were crushed to death amid the 
fierce pressure in the narrow way, and others 
forced over the parapets to drown in the stream 
below ; and in a few hours Van Ginkell was master 
of the English quarter, with the loss only of sixty 
killed and wounded. 

Between him and the Celtic quarter there yet 
flowed the Shannon, the bridge of w’hich the Irish 
had broken down in their retreat, and the way to i 
which was sw^pt by the guns of the old castle. 
Several days were spent in the erection of batteries 
to cover the passage of the troops, and in attempts 
to repair the bridge. The arrangements being fully 
concluded, at six o’clock in the morning of the 
2nd of July, 2,000 infantry, chiefly Scots, prepared 
for the daring, if not desperate, enterprise of cross- 
ing in the face of the enemy a rapid river, passable 
only during the iieat of the summer when the water 
was low, and then but for a space hardly sufficient 
to admit twenty men abreast. A peal of bells from 
the steeple was the signal of the assault The 
forlorn hope consisted of sixty grenadiers in breast- 
plates, led by Captain Sandys and two lieutenants. 
The, corps which led the way on this occasion was 
composed of the 20th regiment, under Gustavus 
Hamilton, and Mackay's own regiment of the old 
Scots Brigade, led by his son, Colonel Angus 
Mackay (‘* Records of the 23rd Foot"). 

On the other side, Maxwell, a Scots officer, who 
openly expressed his contempt of the Irish, de- 
fended the works which faced the river. Maior- 


General Mackay having stationed an aide-de-camp 
on the bank to repeat his instructions to each 
regiment as it entered the river, fearlessly plunged 
into it himself, under a terrible fire of round shot, 
grenades, grape, and musketry, which sowed the 
stream like rain. The grenadiers lifted. ' the. Duke 
of Wirtemberg on their shoulders, and crossed at 
a place where the water was so deep that it rose to 
their cravats; fifty pieces of cannon and mortars 
were at that moment firing on them (Kane's 
** Memoirs ”). 

Immediately on gaining the opposite bank, Mac- 
kay formed the troops in two divisions : in person 
he led one to the right; under Major-General de 
Tettau (of the Danes), he sent the other to the left 
The ramparts w^ere speedily stormed, and scoured 
with bayonet and pike. Mackay heard his Scots 
swearing and grumbling as they stumbled among 
the fallen masonry and rubbish of the shattered 
walls, and rebuked them even amid the uproar of 
the assault. 

My lads," said the grave old Highlander, “ you 
are brave fellows, but do not swear. We have 
more reason to thank God for the goodness which 
He has shown to us this day than to take His name 
in vain." 

The stout fellows of his Scots Brigade and of 
Hamilton’s regiment now placed planks over the 
bridge ; a line of pontoons was drawn across the 
river ; the wffiole army began to cross, and with 
the loss of only forty-two men killed and wounded 
— so rapidly was the movement made — the troops 
of King William forced their w^ay beyond the Shan- 
non, and entered Connaught. 

I Of the Irish, 1,000 were slain by the king's 
troops, who wheeled round the guns upon the 
camp of St. Ruth, who as little expected the capture 
of the town as the passage of the Shannon. 

“ Taken 1 " he exclaimed ; “ a towm taken while 
I was close by with an army to defend it! It 
cannot be.” 

He was now compelled to strike his tents and 
retire, together with the fugitive Irish, under cloud 
of night; and from the higher parts of Athlone, at 
dawn next day, the gleam of steel showed where 
his rear-guard w^as disappearing into the then wild 
and dreary district that lay between the waters of 
the Shannon and those of the Suck. 

St Ruth retired in the direction of Ballinasloe, 
and assumed a strong position near the village of 
Aughiim, where he determined to make a last 
stand, less for the Irish, whom he had hitherto 
treated with mdifiference or contemptuous severity, 
than for the redemption his owm honour, and 
his credit with the Court of France, which the 
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capture of Atiiione in the face of his army had 
seriously compromiseA 

He attempted to iofuse religious ardour into his 
soldiers. Masses were solemnly celebrated in 
camp, and beneath the uplifted host the soldiers 
swore to stand by their colours ; and he harangued 
them in persorn To the Irish he said 

‘‘ You are fighting for your religion and liberty, 
your king and your honour. Unhappy events, too 
widely circulated, have brought a reproach on your 
national character. Irish soldiership is everywhere 
spoken off with a sneer; and if you wish to retrieve 
the fame of your country, this is the time, and this 
is the place 

Story puts a somewhat different speech into the 
mouth of this gallant French officer, who is made 
to boast of his achievements in the persecution of 
the Protestants in France, in the exaltation of the 
Catholic Church, and in her defence against hell 
and heresy. : 

General Van Ginkell, having garrisoned Athione, 
and fixed his head-quarters at Ballinasloe, on the 
I ith of July he rode out with his staff to reconnoitre 
the position of St Ruth, four miles distant; and on 
his return gave orders for an immediate inspection 
of arms, flints, and ammunition, with directions 
that by daybreak next morning all should be under 
their colours. Two battalions were detailed as a 
camp- and baggage-guard; and by six o’clock on 
the morning of the rath the whole army, 18,000 
strong, unencumbered by greatcoats or knapsacks, 
was on the march for Aughrim, where St Ruth had 
20,000 infantry and 5,000 horse in order of battle. 

He made no preparation for a retreat; but left 
his camp, says General Kane, standing with all the 
baggage, to induce his army “ to fight for their all— 
a sure indication of his determined resolution to 
conquer or die. 

In firm and orderly array the troops of King 
William, “their ranks ablaze with scarlet/’ after 
some delay caused by a thick fog, which till noon 
hung over the marshy valley of the Suck, came in 
sight of the white-coated battalions of St. Ruth. 
Another delay was caused by a skirmish which 
took place between the Irish outposts and Cun- 
ningham’s (6tli Inniskiiling) Dragoons, which had 
been thrown forward to dislodge them from some 
garden grounds, about a mile distant from the 
enemy^s right, which it was deemed expedient to 
occupy by the left wing of the British. Eppingeris 
Danish dragoons came up as supports; but the 
Irish made so stern a resistance that ultimately the 
whole left wing was ordered to occupy the disputed 
ground. 

When the two armies confronted each other to 


the afternoon, they had only a space of bog and a 
few garden walls between them. 

The army of Van Ginkell was' formed in two 
lines, and consisted, according to Story's “ Histoiy 
of Ireland,*'’ of forty-seven squadrons of horee'and 
twenty-eight battalions, of foot, in two lines. ■ ■ 

In the first line, Lieutenant-General. Schravemore 
led- the' right wing, and B.rigadier La Foust' the 
left; General 'Mackay led the right -centre, and -Be 
T ettau the left centre.; In the second .'line, Ruvignd 
had the right, General Holstaple the left The 
Count of Nassau supported De Tettau’s division, 
and Talmash that of Mackay. Leveson, Wyne, 
and Cunningham’s horse covered the right flanks 
of both lines, and Eppingeris Danish dragoons 
the left 

Van Ginkell consulted with his principal officers 
as to whether the attack should be made now or 
next morning. As a Dutchman he was constitu- 
tionally slow ; but Mackay, a resolute and active 
Gelt, was for attacking instantly. His opinion 
prevailed, and at five o’clock in the evening began 
the memorable battle of Aughrim. 

“ Major-General Mackay,” says the “ Records of 
the 53rd Foot,” “ordered four regiments — Brewer’s 
(i2th), Erie’s (19th), Herbert’s (23rd), and Crich- 
ton’s— to advance. He then moved himself with 
the regiments of Kirk (2nd Foot), Hamilton (20th), 
Sir Henry Bellasis, and Lord George Hamilton, 
and drove the enemy from the lines of hedges in 
front, and from the right and left of the castle of 
Aughrim.” 

To drive them, however, was not such easy work, 
as these troops had to advance over slippery 
and uneven ground, where at every foot of the 
way they sank deep in mud or bog, and the w’alls 
and hedges were vigorously defended. “ The Irish 
were never known to fight with more resolution,” 
SLCcoiding to tht Zomim Gasetlc 

Again and again the English infantry were driven 
back ; but again and again they reformed and re- 
ne’wed the attack. 

Ill this conflict Colonel Charles Herbert, of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, brother of the Earl of Tor- 
rington, led his regiment through a part of the bog 
where the men. sank to the knee, and drove the 
Irish from some hedges ; but he was taken prisoner, 
and barbarously murdered by them in cold blood, 
when they saw^ the regiment coming to his rescue 
under Major Toby Purcell. 

Mackay’s division -was once broken and repulsed i 
but Talmash and Stuart came up with the sup- 
ports ; yet when evening was closing, the advan- 
tage seemed still with the Irish and French, and 
Van Ginkell began to meditate a retreat. 
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In aita,ckiiag ^ and , defeiidiiig . the . .hedges , and i 
ditches, the troops fell into great confusion. When ! 
beaten from one, the Irish retired to another ; and ; 
the conflict was renewed amid corpses, blood, and : 
slime. 

‘‘ We still pursued them," records General Kane, | 
until w^e drove them out of four or five rows of | 
those ditches into an open plain, where were some ; 
of their horse drawn up. In climbing those ditches, , 
and still following them from one to another, no , 


coated and cuirassed, succeeded in crossing the 
bog at a place where only two files could ride 
abreast ; and St Ruth laughed at what he deemed the 
madness of this proceeding under a heavy fire, which 
every moment emptied a saddle, and sent a riderless 
horse to flounder in terror amid the quagmire. 

** What do they mean ? " he exclaimed. It is a 
pity to see such fine fellows rushing on their own 
destruction. Let them cross, however ; the more 
that come the more we shall kill." 



ATHLONE CASTLE. 


one can imagine we could keep our order. In this 
hurry there were six battalions so intermingled that 
we were at a loss what to do ; and certainly their 
horse would have made fine work with us, if ours 
had not found means to get round into the plain 
and engage those of the enemy." 

At this moment the hopes of St E.uth were high. 

‘‘ The day is ours, my boys," he cried, waving 
his hat in the air ; we shall drive them before us 
to the walls of Dublin ! " 

Boi even as he spoke the tide of battle was 
turning against him. Mackay and the Marquis 
de Ruvigne, at the head of the Royal Horse 
Guards (Blues), and the regiments afterwards num- 
bered as the 2nd and 3rd Dragoon Guards, bufif- 


Biit the slender files poured on, though many 
fell; from files they formed into troops, and from 
troops into squadrons, and wheeled round to the 
charge with ringing cheers, and flashing swords that 
glittered in the evening sun. 

St. Ruth now prepared to reinforce his cavalry, 
when a random cannon-shot from the English 
brigade of guns that faced his centre took his head 
away clean by the neck, as he w'as in the act of 
crying They are beaten ! they are beaten !" His 
corpse was muffled in a mantle, carried from the field, 
and laid wnth all secrecy in consecrated ground, 
among the ruins of an old abbey at Loughrea> 
and till the battle was ended neither army knew 
that the brilliant French chevalier was no mors. 
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His fall was like that of Turenne at Salsbach, or 
Tilly's at Norlingen. “Cut off in his early bloom 
from high commipid in the French armies/' says the 
historian of the Irish brigades— “ from honour and 
from glory— from the renown which accompanied 


immense pasture covered with " iocks of sheep. 
But it seems probable that' the number of Irish, 
who fell was not less than 7,000. Soon a multitude 
of dogs came to feast on the. carnage. These 
beasts became so fierce, and acquired such a taste 


Turenne and Luxembourg, Viilars and Venddme- — | for human flesh, that it was long dangerous for men 


from a monument in St Denis or in the Invalides; 
his mortal remains lie hidden and unnoticed on the 
hill of Kilcommodon.” 

When he fell the crisis of the battle had arrived 
At the moment when Mackay made the flank 
movement at the 
head of the Guards 
and dragoons, Tab 
mash made a vig- 
orous front move- 
ment, and then the 
whole of the Irish 
gave way, and a 
most horrible mas- 
sacre of them ensu- 
ed, in consequence 
of the report of the 
murder of the col- 
onel of the Welsh 
Fusiliers and other 
English prisoners, 
to whom quarter 
had first been 
granted. But for 
a moonless night, 
made more gloomy 
by a fall of rain, 
very few would 
have escaped the 
English cavalry. 

Again, as at the 
Boyne, the whole of 
the cannon, tents, 

and baggage became the spoil of the victors, to- 
gether with twelve standards and twenty-nine pairs 
of colours, some of which were very beautiful 

Of the king's troops 600 were killed and 1,000 
wounded. Kane raises this number to 4,000 
killed and wounded, and adds that the Irish 
prisoners were forced to inter their own slain. 
Macaulay, on other authorities, says, “The van- 
quished were left unburied, a strange and ghastly 
spectacle. 4,000 Irish corpses were counted on 
the field of battle ; 150 lay in one small enclosure, 
120 in another. One who was there tells us that 
from the top of the hill on which the Celtic camp 
had been pitched, he saw the country to the dis- 
tance of nearly four miles white with the naked 
bodies of the slain. The plain looked like an 
36 . 


to travel that road otherwise than in companies/'* 
For half a century after, says O'Connor, the 
heights of Kikommodon were whitened by the un- 
buried bones of the Irish loyalists. 

The roads around Aughrim were covered with 

abandoned weap- 
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ons. 'Van GinkelL 
offered 'sixp-ence' 'for'' '' 
each musket ; 'but 
such, vast' quantities' 
were brought 'in that' '• 
he reduced the sum 
to twopence. 

On the day after 
the battle, the army 
encamped a mile 
distant from the 
field, on the road 
to Loughrea; and 
soon after, for their 
services, the Gene- 
rals Bar on van 
Ginkeil and the 
Marquis (Ie.R'Uvign,6 
were raised to the 
Irish peerage, the 
former by the titles 
of Earl of Athlone 
and Viscount 
Augh.rim, and the 
latter by the style of 
Baron Galway. 

The veteran Mac- 
kay was passed over; but this was a time when 
neither Scottish soldiers nor English seamen found 
much favour at the somewhat Dutch Court of 
King William at Kensington. 

The victors marched first against Galway. 
D'Usson was there with seven battalions under 
his command, but thinned by the slaughter ot 
Aughrim, disheartened, and demoralised. The last 
hope of the garrison and of the Catholic inhabi- 
tants was that the promised deliverer of the Irish 
race, Boldeary O'Donnel, %vould come to the 
rescue ; but he \vas not to be duped by the super- 
stitious and Celtic veneration of which he was the 
object j so while there was any doubt about the 
issue between the Saxon and the Celt, he stood 
aloof 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 


LIMERICK, 1691* 


Immediately after the overthrow of King James 
at the battle of the Bo>me, the Duke of Berwick and 
General Sarsfield, with the best troops of the Irish 
army, strongly garrisoned Limerick, and success- 
fully resisted King William’s efforts to take the 
city. In the autumn of the next year, after the cap- 
ture of Athlone, the battle of Aughrim, and the sur- 
render of Galway, the Jacobite army of St. Ruth 
took post in Limerick as their last tenable place 
in Ireland. 

The city stands on low ground, at an insulating 
division of the Shannon, and in the midst of an 
extensive plain. The suburb of Thomond Gate 
stands on the western bank of the main stream. 
The division of the city called English Town occu- 
pies the south end of the island; that called Irish 
Town stands on the right bank of the branch known 
as the Abbey River. 

After the Boyne, the French officers are said to 
have ridiculed the idea of defending Limerick. 
Accustomed as they were to such fortifications as 
those of Lisle and Mens, Philipsburg and Toumay, 
they stigmatised those of Limerick as “heaps of 
dirt;” and the Count de Lauzun said, “It is 
unnecessary for the English to bring cannon against 
such a place as this. \\"hat you call your ramparts 
might be battered down with roasted apples.’* 

However, after the fall of Galway, Limerick was 
fated to be the last asylum of a loyal but van- 
quished race. There the authority of Tyrconnel 
was supreme, and he raaae every preparation for 
defending the place. He repaired the fortifications, 
such as they were, and sent out foraging parties to 
bring in provisions. For miles around they swept 
the country, and a vast quantity of cattle and 
fodder was brought in, while a necessary stock of 
biscuit came from France. Within the walls of 
Limerick were assembled 15,000 infantry; their 
horse and dragoons, mustering some 4,000 more, 
were encamped on the Clare side of the Shannon, 
and the communication between them and the city 
was maintained by the Thomond Bridge. 

Though the means of defence were far from poor, 
the loss of Athlone and the slaughter of Aughrim 
had crushed the spirit of the Irish army ; and a 
small party, at the head of whom were Sarsfield and 
a gallant Scottish officer named Wauchope, alone 
I cherished the hope that the progress of General 
Van Ginkell might be arrested by the same ramparts 


which had curbed the course of William in the 
preceding year. But many of the Irish leaders 
urged capitulation, and Colonel Henry Luttreli 
entered into secret negotiations with the advancing 
English. This traitor, General Kane tells us in his 
Memoirs, “ having a plentiful fortune in the kingdom, 
and being loth to lose it, promised when he had 
' the guard of the river to give us an opportunity of 
! throwing bridges over it When the night came that 
I he had the guard, he gave us notice, and ordered his 
I patrols a different way, so that we laid our bridges 
I and passed part of the anny over before day.” 

1 One of his letters was intercepted prior to this, 

I and he w^as put under arrest Tyrconnel was con- 
I vinced that King James’s cause was lost, and he 
j could only hope for a prolongation of the contest 
I till he received final orders from the king to aban- 
don it, and he bound the desponding Irish army 
by an oath not to capitulate till such orders came. 

Not long after this, Tyrconnel, worn by disease 
and care, expired, and on the very day of his de- 
j cease the advanced guard of the British army 
! came in sight of Limerick, and the main body 
I rapidly closed up. Their leader, the Dutchman, 
j Godart van Ginkell, Earl of Athlone, encamped 
1 on the same ground which William’s troops had 
‘Occupied in the preceding year ; and his bat- 
; teries, which were heavily armed, played day 
I and night on Limerick. In every part of the city 
the brick walls fell with astounding crashes, and by 
the bombs whole streets were set in fiames, while 
several ships of war came up the Shannon, and 
anchored about a mile below the beleaguered city, 
which still held manfully out. 

In numerical strength the garrison was but little 
inferior to the blockading force, and there seemed 
I every probability that the defence might be pro- 
I longed till the equinoctial rains should compel 
i the latter to retire; hence, then, Van Ginkell re- 
i solved to take sharp and sudden measures. In the 
j whole circle of the fortifications, no point seemed 
I more important or more secure than the Thomond 
I Bridge, which connected the city with the Irish 
cavalry camp on the Clare shore of the Shannon ; 
and his plan was to separate the infantry within 
from the cavalry without the ramparts. 

Across the river he laid a bridge of boats, by 
which a strong body of troops passed. These drove 
before them in confusion 1,500 dragoons, after 
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whicli they marched towards the quarters of the 
Irish horse, who on this day failed to sustain the 
reputation they had won at the Boyne. 

Indeed,’' says Macaulay, that reputation had 
been purchased by the almost entire destruction of 
the best regiments. Recruits had been without 
much difficulty found ; but the loss of 1,500 ex- 
cellent soldiers was not to be repaired. The camp 
was abandoned without a blow. Some of the 
cavalry fled into the city; the rest, driving before 
them as many cattle as could be collected in that 
moment of panic, retired to the hills. Much beef, 
brandy, and harness were found in the magazines ; 
and the marshy plain of the Shannon was covered 


sated with slaughter, and" the Irish corpses lay in 
heaps above the parapet ' Of ' 800 men who gar- 
risoned the fort, only 120 esaiped into .the city- 
infuriated by this affair, the Irish were resolved, 
to have the blood of the Town Major who had 
drawn up the bridge in the face of their fugitive coim-' 
trymen : and he was only saved from the fury of 
the mob by having received, when closing the 
Thomona Gate, a mortal wound. 

The spirit of the garrison was completely broken 
now, and louder than ever grew the clamours for 
capitulation. Even the gallant Sarsfield had lost 
heart, and he became willing to treat Everywhere 
in Ireland King James’s cause was lost; and even 
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with firelocks and hand grenades, which the fugi- 
tives had thrown away.” 

Van Ginkell was not content with this success ; 
he resolved to cut off all communication between 
the city and the county of Clare. Crossing the 
Shannon again at the head of several regiments, 
he assailed the fort which guarded the Thomond 
Bridge, and stormed it at the point of the sword; 
its defenders fled towards the city. The Town 
Majorj who commanded at the Thomond Gate, was 
a French officer, and being apprehensive lest the 
yictors might enter with the vanquished, he ordered 
the bridge to be drawn up ; hence hundreds of the 
fugitive Irish went headlong into the stream, and 
perished miserably. Others called for quarter, and 
held up handkerchiefs in token of submission ; but 
their conquerors were alike remorseless and cruel, 
nor -would they take a single prisoner till they were 


if a French fleet arrived, it would find the mouth 
of the Shannon guarded by the guns of a British 
one. The stock of provisions was fast passing 
away. “ And if Van Ginkell should enter through 
the breach, or should be implored by a multitude 
perishing with hunger to dictate his own terms, 
what could be expected but a tyranny more in- 
exorably severe than that of Cromwell ? Would it 
not, then, be wise to try what conditions could be 
obtained while the victors had something to fear 
from the rage and despair of the vanquished ; while 
the last Irish army could still make some show of 
resistance behind the walls of the last Irish fortress?” 

On the evening subsequent to the fight at the 
Thomond Gate, and while many a corpse lay yet 
unburied there, the Irisli drums beat a parley, and 
from one of the towers Wauchope hailed the ad- 
vanced posts, and requested Riivign^ to grant an 
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' interview to Sarsfield, The former had been' exiled 
, from France as,.a Frotestant, and the brave Irish-' 
man was now about to become an exile for his 
attachment to the faith of his forefathers. Van 
Ginkell consented to an armistice, for many and 
cogent', rea.sons, being anxious to posse'ss- the city, 
and thus end the war. ■ 

The Irish offered to surrender, on condition 
*‘ that offences should be covered with oblivion, 
and that perfect freedom of worship should be 
allowed to the native population ; that every parish 
should have its Roman Catholic priest ; and that 
Irish Roman Catholics should be capable of holding 
all offices, civil and military, and of enjoying all 
municipal privileges.’* These just and moderate 
requirements to the English mind of that age were 
deemed alike preposterous and extravagant; and 
equally so did they appear to Van Ginkell 

am a stranger here,*’ said he; ‘T am ignorant 
of the constitution of these kingdoms ; but I am 
assured that what you ask is inconsistent with that 
constitution, and, therefore, I cannot with honour 
consent.’^ And, breaking off the treaty, he ordered 
an additional battery, armed with cannon and 
mortars, to be thrown up. Ultimately it was agreed 
that there should be a cessation of arms, not only 
by land, but in the ports and bays of Munster, and 
that a fleet of French transports should be suffered 
to come up the Shannon in peace, and to depart 
in peace. The signing of the treaty was deferred 
till the Lords Justices, who represented William at 
Dublin, should arrive at Van GinkelFs quarters.” i 

There Thomas Coningsby, Paymaster-General 
under William III, and Sir Charles Porter, two of 
the Lords, arrived on the ist of October, 1691, 
and it was soon arranged that all the Irish troops 
who preferred exile in France to the dominion of 
a foreign king at home should be conveyed by 
French vessels from Munster to Brittany. Part of 
Limerick was to be immediately delivered up to 
the army of Van Ginkell ; but the island, on which 
the cathedral and the castle stood, was to remain 
in possession, for a time, of the Irish. To all 
inhabitants of Limerick, and to all officers and 
soldiers of the Jacobite army who should submit 
to William, and take an oath of allegiance to him, 
an entire amnesty was promised. As soon as the 
instruments were signed, the British troops marched 
into the city, wffiere a deep but narrow branch of 
the Shannon separated them from the quarter which 
was still in possession of the Irish. 

Van Ginkell was unwilling to pennlt this great 
body of trained soldiers to land in France, and swell 
the ranks of a monarch with whom his master was 
then at war ; while Sarsfield, who had determined to 


become an exile, had secret hopes that if the army 
remained unbroken, and France invaded Ireland, 
they and their lawful king might yet enjoy their 
own again. He and Wauchope exerted all their 
influence to take all that w^ould volunteer to France,* 
while, on the other hand, Van Ginkell circulated a 
proclamation to the effect that all who wished to 
retire to their homes were at liberty to do so, and 
that such as preferred a military life would be re- 
ceived into the service of King William. The Irish 
troops were thus required to make their election 
betw^een their own country and France. 

When the eventful day to do so came, the gam- 
son, consisting of 14,000 infantry, was drawn up in 
the great green meadow on the Clare bank of the 
Shannon. Printed copies of Ginkell’s proclama- 
tion were scattered thickly about, and many Britislr 
officers went through the ranks, “imploring the men 
not to ruin themselves, and describing to them the 
advantages which the soldiers of King William 
enjoyed.” But soon the moment for decision came. 
They were ordered to march past in review order, 
and those who wished to remain in Ireland were 
directed to file off at a particular point, while those 
who marched past it were supposed to have accepted 
a lifelong exile. The march began, and with painful 
anxiety it was watched by the Lords Justices on 
one side, and by Sarsfleld and his Scottish comrade, 
Wauchope, on the other ; while the French officers 
are said to have viewed the parade with uncon- 
cealed derision. “ The clamour, the confusion, 
the grotesque appearance of an army in which 
there could scarcely be seen a shirt, a pair of 
pantaloons, a shoe, or a stocking, presented so 
ludicrous a contrast to the orderly and brilliant 
appearance of their master’s troops, that they 
amused themselves by wondering what the Parisians 
v/ould say to see such a force mustered on the 
plain of Griselle ” (Macaulay). 

Shirtless and shoeless they might be then, but 
their hearts were stout and true. First marched 
the Royal Regiment of Ireland, 1,400 strong, and 
all save seven passed the fatal point, preferring 
exile with their king to relinquishing the faith of 
their fathers. When the long and sad procession 
closed — a scene which none, Irishmen especially, 
could have beheld without emotion— -it was found 
that only a thousand, and these were chiefly men 
of Ulster, volunteered for the service of Williann 
Many, however, deserted ; and when the day of 
embarkation came, more sorrowful still was the 
scene by the Shannon. 

“ After the soldiers had embarked,** says Mac- 
aulay, “ there remained on the water-side a great 
multitude ckmouring piteously to he taken on 
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board. As the last boats put off there was a rush 1 
into the sur£ Some women caught hold of the ! 
ropes, were dragged out of their depth, clung till ; 
their fingers were cut through, and perished in | 
the waves. The ships began to move, A wild i 
and terrible wail rose from the shore, and excited i 
unwonted compassion in hearts steeled by hatred j 
of the Irish race and of the Romish faith. . . . | 

The sails disappeared. The emaciated and heart- | 
broken crowd of those whom a stroke more cruel i 
than that of death had made widows and orphans 
dispersed, to beg their way home through a wasted 
land^ or to lie down and die by the wayside of 
grief and hunger,’^ 

These exiles \vere joined by many others, who 
in the years and wars that were to follow have 
made the very name of the Irish Brigade of France 
synonymous with all that is glorious and gallant ; 


ana hence it, was that when the Duke of Fitqamcs, 
in 1791,' w^as advancing , the. claims, of the 
soldiers to Louis X VI. , he said— - 
■‘‘Sire, ray grandfather ■came not into,, France 
alone 1 His brave companions are now mine, and the 
dearest friends of my heart 1 He was accompanied 
by 30,000 Irishmen, who abandoned home, fortune, 
and honour, to follow their unfortunate king.’' 

Six regiments of this brigade were received into 
the British service in 1794, and were soon after 
disbanded; so this fine force, with its traditions and 
sad history, passed away for ever. 

On Thomond Bridge, over the Shannon, is still 
to be seen the stone on which was signed the 
treaty that made William Ring of Ireland ; that 
confiscated one million of her acres to the Crown, 
and drove their former possessors to seek their 
bread in the camps of the French and Spaniards. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

LA HOGUE, 1692. 


To humble Louis XIV. of France was the great | 
object of King William’s foreign policy. The 
latter had been long looked upon as the great 
captain of the Protestant armies ; and Louis, grasp- 
ing gladly at the illegal dethronement of James as 
a just cause for war, prepared, in 1692, for a mighty 
invasion of England. 

To oppose or anticipate the movements of this 
land and sea armament, Admiral Edward Russell 
collected a powerful fleet of English and Dutch 
ships at St. Helen’s. 

The Red squadron, which he led in person, con- 
sisted of 31 sail, with 2,220 guns and 13,985 men. 
The Blue squadron, under Admirals Sir John 
Ashby, Rooke, and Carter, was 32 sail, with 2,310 
guns and 14,675 men. The Dutch squadron, under 
Admirals Alleraaiide, Calembourg, and Vandergoes, 
amounted to 36 sail, with 2,614 guns and 13,051 
men.; 

The whole fleet made a grand total of 99 sail, 
mounted with 7,144 pieces of cannon, and manned 
by 41,7 1 1 seamen and marines. So great was the 
expedition used, that one of the first-rates in the 
Red squadron was equipped and went to sea in 
ten days after she was launched, i 

The enemy’s fleet under the Count de Tour- i 
ville, after being joined by the Rochefort squadron, | 
consisted of 63 ships and 20,000 men; but had not 


the Count d’Estr&s, who commanded the Toulon 
squadron, been disabled by a storm off Gibraltar, 
the opposing force must have exceeded that of 
the Allies. 

An assembly of flag-officers met in the cabin 
of the Briiannia^ a splendid three-decker, at St 
Helen’s. Admiral Russell’s flag was flying at the 
masthead, and all stood bareheaded to hear a 
letter read from the queen, the king being then in 
Flanders, Certain officers had recently been dis- 
missed for their affection for the exiled king, her 
father. Among many others were Randal Mac- 
donald, who destroyed the corsairs in the harbour 
of Mamora, William Viscount Dunbar, Thomas Ash- 
ton, and Edmund Elliot, all captains of bravery ; 
but now the letter stated that Her Majesty was 
resolved to believe nothing against servants of the 
State, as the officers of her husband’s fleet ; so the 
listeners became enthusiastically loyal as soon as 
they were assured of the entire confidence of the 
queen. They signed an address to her, asserting 
their resolution to defend her rights {whatever they 
might mean), the freedom of England, and the Pro- 
testant religion, against all French and Popish 
invaders. “ God,” they added, “ direct your coun- 
sels, preserve your person and prosper your arms, 
and let all your people say ‘Amen.’ ” 

&>on after this the topsails of the French fleet 
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were visible froni tbe white cliffs of Portland ; and 
from Dorsetshire one messenger took the tidings 
to London, another bore it to Admiral Russell, a 
gun from whose ship was the signal for sailing ; 
and when the early sunlight was stealing over the 
sea on the morning of the 17th of May, the allied 
Beets spread their canvas to the wind 
The orders of the Count de Tourville from Ver- 
sailles were to protect or cover the invasion of 
England ; but not to decline a battle if such be- 


19th of May was reddening the bluff of Point Bar- 
fieur, a few leagues distant from his fleet, he saw 
the combined armament of the Aliies-^the largest 
fleet that had ever been in the Channel since the 
days of the Spanish Armada— stretching in a vast 
line across the whole blue horizon to the eastward, 
and he boldly steered towards them before the 
wind; " 

By eight a.m., says Smollett, the line of battle 
was formed by the English fleet. The Dutch 
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came necessary. He had been reprimanded for 
remissness after his victory at Beachy Head, when 
he might have done more than De Ruyter dared to 
do; and he believed, on the authority of King 
James, and John, Plarl of Melfort, K.T; (who, 
before the Revolution, had been general of the 
Scottish artillery), that the English seamen were 
Jacobites to a man, and consequently would fight 
indifferently for William ; and with these ideas he 
now found himself in sight of St. Alban’s Head 
and the undulating coast of Dorsetshire. 

He tacked, hovrever, and stood across the 
Channel towards Cape la Hogue, where the army 
he waste convoy to England had already began to 
embark in the transports. When the sunrise of the 


squadron was in the van, the Blue squadron in 
the rear, the Red formed the centre. He also makes 
the French fleet amount to sixty-three; and states 
that, as they were to windward, De Tourville might 
have avoided a battle, but that he had received 
positive orders to fight, on the supposition that the 
Dutch were absent. 

Prior to the fleets closing, Admiral Russell had 
visited most of the English ships, and exhorted the 
crews to do their duty, 

‘‘ If any of your officers play false,” he added, 

overboard with him, and with myself among the 
first.” 

This stem advice had direct reference to those 
with Jacobite sympathies, for there were no doubt 
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many in the fleet who remembered with love and 
admiration that Duke of York who had led them to 
victory in other days. 

He had barely returned to his own ship, the 
Britamia^ loo guns, ere De Tourville, in the 
Eising Sun, 104 guns, was alongside of her, and 
round shot, chain shot, grape, and musketry were 
exchanged with indescribable fury. 

This was at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and 
in a few minutes after the whole squadron, many of 
the Dutch ships excepted, were engaged, and the 
roar of the cannon and small-arms could be heard 
in the French and Irish camp at la Hogue, and all 
along the coast, from Barfleur to the ancient streets 
of Bayeux, 

Admiral Richard Carter was the first who broke 
the French line ; but he was mortally wounded by 
a splinter torn from one of his own spars, and fell 
dying on the deck, from which he would not allow 
himself to be borne, neither would he permit his 
sword to be taken from his hand, 

“Fight the ship as long as she will swim!” 
said he to his captain, William Wright, and soon 
after expired (Smollett). Colonel Hastings, of the 
marines on board the was killed. 

Both fleets plied their guns with equal fury from 
eleven o’clock till one. During the earlier part 
of the conflict the wind had been with the French, 
the smoke of whose artillery constantly enveloped 
the English. They had been opposed to the 
greater portion only of the allied fleet, and against 
that portion they had fought well and valiantly. 
The Count de Tourville now thought he had done 
enough to vindicate the honour of the silver lilies, 
and to clear himself from aspersions that had been 
thrown upon him by M. de Seignelay, the Minister 
of Marine ; and the fire from his ship having carried 
away Russell’s fore-topmast, on finding the Eising 
Sm sorely disabled, he had her towed out of the 
line of fire by his boats, while five fresh ships, by a 
terrible cannonade, covered his retreat She was 
so full of men that no attempt was made to board 
her ; but the slaughter between her decks was 
fearful. It was not until after sunset that she got 
clear of her assailants, and crept towards the coast 
of Nonnandy, having so many men in her slain,” 
says the “ Life of King William,” “ that the blood 
running out of her scuppers discoloured the 
ocean,” She had suffered so much that De Tour- 
ville had to shift his flag to ^0 A mbiiious, 90 guns. 

Some French ships were blown up, and others 
sent to the bottom with all their rigging standing, 
and with the dead and dying between decks. 

A fog that fell about four in the afternoon alone 
preserved the French fleet from instant and inevi- 


table rain, by concealing and scattering it far over 
the sea. Twenty of the smaller vessels made their 
escape by steering a course that was too perilous 
for any but those whose courage was bom of 
despair or desperation. With all sail crowded, 
under cover of the dense fog and the cloud of a 
moonless night, they ran through the boiling 
breakers past those treacherous rocks called the 
Caskets, which form the Race of Alderney, between 
that isle and Cape La Hogue, the place where 
Prince William, son of Henry I, perished in 1119, 
where the Ftdory^ with 1,000 men on board, was 
cast away in 1744, and countless other wrecks have 
occurred ; and from thence they reached St. Malo. 
Thus, says Dalrymple, did fog, calm, tides, and 
veering winds save France from English vengeance 
for one day — ^but one day only ! 

The ships of the line, whose draught of water had 
rendered this course impossible, fled to the havens 
of Cotentin. The Sdeil Eqyal^ and two other 
three-deckers, the AdmiraMe^ 90 guns, Captain 
Beaujean, and the Conquerant^ %o guns, Captain du 
Magnon, reached Cherbourg in comparative safety; 
but there they were driven ashore and set in 
flames by Sir Ralph Delaval, who found them 
hauled up in shoal water. He therefore attacked 
them with his fire-ships and boats. The crews fled 
ashore, and the Soldi Eoyal-—-\h.t pride of the 
French navy — and her two stately consorts, were 
speedily sheeted with flames. Foulis, a Scottish 
sea-captain, who was the first to board her, was 
driven off by her crew, and had his own ship set 
on fire. 

Inexorably bent on the total destruction of the 
French armament, Admiral Russell was meanwhile 
blocking up the bay of La Hogue, where, as at 
Cherbourg, the French war-ships were moored in 
shoal water, close to the camp of that army which 
was destined for the invasion of England, under 
Bernard Gigaut, Marquis de Bellefonds and Marshal 
of France. Six sail lay anchored under a fort 
named Lisset, the rest were under the guns of St 
Vaast, wherein King James had his quarters, and 
on the walls of wdiich were displayed the white 
banner of Bourbon and the flags of England and 
Scotland. De Bellefonds had thrown up some 
batteries, which he flattered himself would deter 
any enemy from approaching either of these forts. 
But King James, who knew better the mettle of 
English seamen, recommended that troops should 
be put on board the ships for their protection. 

“But De Tourville,” says Macaulay, would not 
consent to put such a slur on his profession”-— -a 
curious expression, when we bear in mind that the 
Count de Tourville was a Marshal of France. 
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The chief fortress stands on a narrow isthmus, 
which connects a small peninsula with the main- 
land, and defends the extensive roadstead that 
lies within the Bank du Bee, the Cape, and the Isle 
of Tatihon. At low“ tide it is still surrounded by 
water, its only communication with the land being 
a narrow channel called the Sillon. 

The English admiral was preparing for an attack 
in a mode wEich rather surprised the French; and 
by the evening of the 23rd of May, a flotilla, con- 
sisting of sloops, of fire-ships, and all the boats of the 
fleet, 200 in number, full of armed men, put off under 
the command of Sir George Rooke, who in after 
years was to add Gibraltar to the British territories. 

His orders were to destroy everything in the bay; 
and with the Union- Jack floating from the stern of 
each boat, with loud cheers, and in the highest 
spirits, the crews bent to their oars, and the whole 
division swept within the Bank du Bee, and pulled 
straight for the three-deckers that lay in fancied 
security under the batteries of Fort Lisset, while 
the twilight of evening w^as darkening all the coast 
of Normandy. By some strange fatality, there was 
on this occasion a panic in the fleet and in the 
camp of De Bellefonds. The latter got the French 
and Irish regiments under arms, and marched 
them in all haste to the beach, when, after firing a 
little, they retired and drew off I 

The Count de Tourviile ordered the seamen to 
man their boats and pinnaces, but his orders were 
issued in vain. They turned and fled ; and louder 
than ever rang the deep hearty hurrahs of the 
English sailors, though the guns of Fort Lisset now 
opened upon them, and every shot that struck a 
craft so frail as a boat was death to all her crew. 

The boats vied with each other which should be 
first on board the enemy. Exposed to a dreadful 
but ill-directed cannonade from the forts and bat- 
teries, the English boarded the three-deckers in 
succession, capturing or tossing overboard all who 
dared to withstand them, and lashing all the vessels 
together, they set tliem in flames ; and with little or 
no loss, and with three hearty cheers, dropped out 
of the bay with the ebb tide, leaving La Hogue 
one sheet of fire. During all the night the great 
ships blazed, and the explosion was heard from 
time to time of their loaded camion as the fire 
reached them, till six culminating crashes an- 
nounced that the flames had reached their maga- 
zines, and then sea and sky became sheeted with 
burning brands. 

At eight o'clock the tide turned, and Sir George 
Rooke with his 200 boats' crews came back wdth 
it, to destroy the ships that were moored under the 
guns of Fort St Vaast ^ . 
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■ These guns knocked a' few, boats, to. .pieces, and, 
sent their crews to fl.ounder in, the water ; but the 
vessels were soon won. Cheering, the English 
seamen came sheering alongside and drew their 
cutlasses, and as they came swarming up on one 
side the French were seen pouring out on the other, 
and the instant their ships were taken their guns 
were levelled at the batteries on the shore, and the 
fire from them was speedily silenced 

King James, the Duke of Berwick, the Ear! of Mel- 
fort, and Marshals De Bellefonds and De Tourviile, 
were looking on this terrible spectacle. Amid those 
flames the unhappy monarch of Great Britain saw 
the extinction for ever of all his hopes of restora- 
tion, yet when he beheld the irrepressible valour 
of the seamen, honest admiration became mingled 
with his regret. 

“ Ah,” he exclaimed to the Scottish earl, when 
he saw the French squadron in flames, ‘‘none but 
my brave English tars could have performed so 
gallant an action !” 

A few minutes after, Dalrymple states that a 
gun exploded in one of the vessels which was 
nearly burned to the water-edge, and the shot killed 
one of the king's attendants by his side. Struck 
by this circumstance, James exclaimed with de- 
spair, “ Heaven itself fights against me 1” and 
then retired to his tent; and there he lieard the 
flotilla l^of Rooke, after having insulted the camp, 
silenced the batteries, and destroyed all the 
vessels, including transport and store-ships, pulling 
seaward to the fleet, and making the sky echo with 
“ God Save the King." 

In this last expedition Puffendorf states our loss 
to have been only ten men, with a few that were 
blown up in a long-boat 

Thus ended the great battle of La Hogue, in 
which sixteen of the noblest ships of France, 
ranging from the SMI 104 guns, to the 

Sanspareily 60, were destroyed, together with an 
incredible number of smaller craft For five days 
by sea and shore had the strife continued, and 
England lost only one fire-ship I 

The Soleil Royal was entirely mounted with guns 
of polished brass ; and in her great cabin was a 
statue of Louis XIV., seated on the throne, ‘‘ with 
the figures of many kings and princes in chains at 
his feet ” {“ Life of King William "). 

The result of La Hogue fell heavily on King 
James, wEo never forgot the sad impression it made 
upon him; and concerning it he wrote the fol- 
lowing melancholy letter to the King of France 

“Monsieur my Brother, — I have hitherto borne 
with something of constancy and resolution those 
misfortunes which it hath pleased Heaven to 
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lay upon me, soJong as myself was tbe^ only 'suf-. 
ferer ; but I 'iBust' acknowledge ' that' this last 
disaster utterly overwhelms' me. I am altogether 
comfortless in reference ' to what concerns your 
Majesty, through the loss that has befallen your 
^fleets. I know too welT that it ', is my ..unlucky- 
star which has drawn this '-misfortune upon your 
forces, always victorious, save when they fought for 
my interests. And this it is which plainly tells me 
I no longer merit the support of so great a monarch 
— one who is always sure to vanquish when he 
fights for himself. For which reason it is that I 
request your Majesty no longer to concern yourself 
for a prince so unfortunate as I ; but permit me to 
retire to some corner of the world, where I may 
cease to obstruct the course of 3'our prosperity and 
conquest 

‘Mt is not just that the most potent monarch in 
the world, and the most flourishing, above all others 
should share in my disgrace. Tis better that I 
should retire till it please omnipotent Providence 
to be more propitious to my affairs. But how- 
soever it pleases overruling Heaven to dispose of 
me and mine, I can assure your Majesty that I 
shall always preserve to the last gasp of my breath 
that due acknowledgment which I shall retain of 
your favour and constant friendship. Nor can 
anything contribute more to my consolation than to 
hear, as I hope to do, when I have wholly quitted 
your dominions, of the quick return of all your 
wonted triumphs, both by sea and land, over your 


enemies and ■ mine,'' when my' 'interest -shall be no 
longer mixed - with- yours. — ^I'-'-",am,' ' monsieur'. 'mV' 
brother, yours, &c.,, ' , -' '^‘'James' Rex.” ■ 

The King of France assigned -'him the.'pak'Ce of 
St. Germain''s, and promised never to forsake him, 
even in his worst extremity. 

La Hogue sealed for ever the .doom of., all 'those 
Irish and Scottish exiles who had followed the 
banners of King James, by consigning them to 
perpetual and hopeless expatriation. 

The double victory, for such it was, on the sea 
and in the bay, excited the greatest exultation in 
London ; and the disaster at Beachy Head was 
forgotten. Again England was safe, and, thanks 
to the valour of Russell, Rooke, and Delaval, with 
their men, no French drums would w^ake the echoes 
of her woods and valleys. London was illuminated. 
Bonfires were lit in the streets, and flags hung from 
the steeples. 

Admiral Carter and Colonel Hastings were in- 
terred with the honours of war; and fifty surgeons, 
amply supplied with lint, bandages, medicines, and 
mstruments, left London for Portsmouth, to suc- 
cour the wounded of the fleet. 

In her delight, Queen Mary ordered medals to 
be struck in honour of the victory, and ;j{^3o,ooo 
to be distributed among the seamen ; and promised 
that at last the stately palace by the Thames com- 
menced by Charles II., at Greenwich, should be 
assigned as a home and retreat for all those who 
were disabled in the sea-service of the country. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS, 1 693-7. 


In all our military annals, there is no story more 
melancholy than that which tells the fate of the 
Scottish officers of King James’s array, after the 
death of Dundee. Even at this lapse of time, it 
fills the heart with sorrow, for their valour and 
magnanimity were worthy of the most glorious 
ages of Athens and of Sparta. A list preserved 
shows that they were about 150 in number, all 
men of noble spirit, unblemished honour, and the 
representatives of some of the first families in 
Scotland. 

Amid “'the revolting displays of political in- 
sanity and actual dishonour which degrade the 
Revolution in that country,” says Chambers, is 
delightful to record the generous abandonment of 
ail selfish considerations,, and the utter devotedness 


to a lofty and beautiful moral principle, which 
governed the actions of this noble band of gentle- 
men.” 

On terms being made with the Government, the 
regular troops who had served under Viscount 
Dundee were conveyed to France, where the 
officers had their rank confirmed, according to the 
tenor of their Scottish commissions. They were 
distributed throughout the various garrisons in the 
North of France ; and, though nominally in the 
service of James, derived their whole means of 
subsistence from Louis XIV. So long as a descent 
on the coast of Britain to effect a second Re- 
storation was probable, these officers assented to 
the arrangement ; but the destruction of the French 
flieet under Admiral De Tourville bk^ted their hopeSp 
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and on the paltry pretext of public expedience, 
their pay was withdrawn. 

Then the whole of those unfortunate gentlemen, 
who, by their unflinching loyalty, had forfeited 
their rank when they might have won new honours 
in the army of the invader, found themselves 
destitute in a foreign land. We are told that, with 
a noble spirit of generosity, they shared their little 
funds for the benefit of those who were penniless, 
making a common stock of their gilded corselets, 
laced uniforms, rings, watches, and so forth; but 
ere long, finding the horror of starvation before 
them, the unfortunate Scottish officers petitioned 
King James for leave to form themselves into a 
company of private soldiers for the service of King 
Louis, asking no other favour than permission to 
elect their own officers ; and the king, unable to 
maintain the mined dependants who made St. 
Germain’s their rallying-point, reluctantly consented. 
Those high-spirited cavaliers were immediately 
furnished with the clothing and arms of French 
private soldiers ; and previously to their incorpo- 
ration with the French army under Marshal Noailles, 
they repaired to St. Germain’s to be reviewed by 
the king, and to take a long— to many it proved a 
last —adieu of him. 

The captain of this remarkable company was 
Colonel Thomas Brown ; the two lieutenants were 
Colonels Andrew Scott and Alexander Gordon ; 
the ensign was Major James Buchan; the 
sergeants were Captain James Jenner and Lieu- 
tenants Gordon and Lyon. In the rank and file 
were two colonels, one major, and forty-two 
captains ; the rest were subaltern officers. One 
of the captains, was John Ogilvie, author of the 
well-known song — • 

Adieu for evermore, my love, 

Adieu for evermore.’* 

Poor Ogilvie was killed by a cannon-shot, on the 
banks of the Rhine. 

On the morning they marched to St. Germain’s, 
the king chanced to be coming forth to hunt, and 
on perceiving suddenly a company in French uni- 
form, with fixed bayonets shining in the sun, formed 
In line in the park, he asked what troops they 
were. 

Your Majesty’s most faithful subjects and de- 
voted followers,” replied a gentleman in attendance. 
‘‘ Yesterday they bore your Majesty’s commission, 
to-day they are privates in the army of France.” 

Then the line presented arms, as the king leaped 
from his horse, and with Ms eyes full of tears ap- 
proached them, and after a time spoke thus 

“ Gentlemen, my own misfortunes are not so 
nigh my heart as yours. It grieves me beyond 


what I can express to. see ' so' many brave and 
worthy men, who had once the prospect of being 
the chief officers of my army, reduced to the station 
of private sentinels. The sense of all you have 
undergone for your loyalty hath made so deep an 
impression upon my heart, that if it ever please 
God to restore me, it is impossible I can be forget- 
ful of your services and sufterings; neither can 
there be any posts in the annies of my dominiom 
but what you have just pretensions to. As for my 
son, your prince, he is of your own blood ; and a? 
his education will be from you, it is not to be 
supposed that he will forget your merits. At your 
own desire, you are now going on a long march, iar 
distant from me. Fear God, and love one another. 
Write your wants particularly to me, and depend 
upon it always to find me your father and your 
king.” 

According to the “ Account of Dundee’s Officers, 
London, 1714,” the company listened to his words 
with the deepest emotion. He then went slowly 
along the line, asking each officer’s name, inserting 
it in his note-book, and returning him personal 
thanks. He then turned to leave them, but came 
back once more, and covering his face with his 
handkerchief, burst into tears. The sobs of the 
unhappy king were so audible that the whole line 
sank at once upon their knees and bowed their 
heads. 

After a time their emotions became subdued ; 
the company passed him in review order, and 
then “parted for ever on this earth, the dethroned 
monarch and his exiled subjects.” 

Their destination was Perpignan, in Roussillon, 
where they were to join the army under Marshal de 
Noailles; but though death in the field, disease in 
the camp, poverty, and despair, did much to thin 
their ranks, they performed a march of 900 miles, 
carrying their own camp-kettles and other equip- 
ments, and their indomitable endurance elicited the 
I praise of the French. 

“ Le gentiihomme,” said a general, in praise of 
their readiness to face everything, “ est toujours 
gentiihomme, et se montre toujours tel dans besoin 
et dans danger.” 

The kind ladies of Perpignan presented them 
^ with a purse containing 200 pistoles, and bought 
I all their rings as relics of' ks q^aerS'£cmsais, Where- 
- ever they passed they were received with tears by 
the %?omen and admiration by the men. They 
I were the foremost in battle and the last in retreat ; 
and of all the troops in the service of France, they 
were the most obedient to orders. The spirit of 
Dundee seemed to accompany them. 

On the 37 th of May, 1693, company of officers 
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and some otlier Scottish companies were joined by 
two of Irisb exiles, to make up a battalion to 
mount the trenches at the siege of Rosas, in 
Catalonia. Major Rutherford led the Scottish 
grenadiem, and Colonel Brown commanded the 
whole. One of these companies was entirely com- 
posed of cavalier deserters from the ist Royals. 
The company of officers, in the assault of the fort, 
advanced with such fury, followed up by Ruther- 
ford’s grenadiers, that the governor beat a chamade^ 


j many, but the spirits of the survivors never flagged, 
i As the French pay of three-halfpence daily was 
failing to support them, Marshal Noailles presented 
each with one pistole, two shirts, two cravats, and 
a pair of shoes. 

On this disastrous march, an attack being appre- 
hended from the rear, all the pickets were ordered 
forward, but as the greater part of the army had 
not come up to the ground, the corporals could 
not make out all the companies. In this dilemma, 
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and surrendered the town. He then inquired of 
the marshal what troops those were that fired so 
hotly and displayed such resolution. 

“ Ces sent nies enfants^^ replied the marshal, 
smiling ; ‘‘ they are the King of Britain’s Scottish 
officem, who share his obscurity and exile, and 
who do me the honour to serve under my com- 
mand.” 

By Santiago, they alone have made me sur- 
render 1” said the Spaniard. 

They marched from Rosas to Piscador ; and of 
an army of 26,000 men, 16,000 perished by the way- 
side of starvation. The atmosphere was intensely 
hot, the water muddy, and their only rations were 
horse-beans and garlic. Famine and the bullet slew 


the Scottish company in camp mounted for their 
comrades, and marched to the parade of the 
pickets, where they ranked themselves up in good 
order, and held themselves ready for whatever duty 
might occur.” 

At Silistadt the horrors of famine grew deeper 
around them. All their jewellery had long since 
gone ; and now they had to part with their buckles, 
their periwigs, their cravats, and stockings. Bread 
was so dear that they were unable to buy it ; and 
their only food was horse-beans, varied with turnips 
and cole-wort. Many died in the hospital there. 

The survivors, with two other companies of in- 
ferior Scottish refugees, in 1695 marched to Old 
Brissac, and December, 1697, found them on the 
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Rhine^ where they performed the most brilliant of , it to France ; and when darkness fell they pro 
their exploits. ceeded to put their plan in execution. 

General Stirk having., advanced with 16,000 men They got quietly under arms, and tied their shoes, 
to the bank of the river, the Marquis de Selle drew ■ stockings, and ammunition round their necks to 
out all die . garrisons in Alsace to oppose him, and : keep them dry. They then advanced stealthily 
among the rest the Scottish companies. In the 1 to the verge of the stream, which there was deep 
middle of the Rhine, and between the armies, there : and rapid; and now one of the old customs of 
chanced to be an island, where a battery planted ; their native land was found of some avail They 
by the Imperial general might have played with ; formed line, and holding each other firmly by the 
the most fatal effect on the French camp, besides ; hand, waded steadily, with collected minds anti 
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affording a pier for a bridge by which the Germans resolute purpose, into the depths of the Rhine, 
might cross into Alsace. This was at once seen by After passing the deepest part they paused, iinslung 
General Stirk, who lost not a moment in throwing their cartridgedioxes, loaded, and then pushed on 
over a bridge to the island, and establishing thereon to the dry land and put on their shoes. 

500 men, who began to entrench themselves and This boldness had all its proper effect in sur- 
throw up a battery. prising the enemy, noneof whom— supposing them- 

Thc Marquis de Selle was filled with intense | selves secure by the depth of the stream — had tlie 
annoyance, almost with despair, at finding himself ! least expectation of an assault. 1 hey] soured one 
thus anticipated I and by the want of boats he found welldirected volley into the midst oi the entrenc'h- 
it impossible to arrest their operations, and a few ments, and then rushed on sword in hand. The 
short hours would see the battery armed In this Germans were instantly routed. As they fled the 
dilemma the infallible came Scottish officers pursued them, and slew many 

to his aid. It struck the mind of these daring The survivors broke down the bridge in their flight, 

that by wading the stream they might storm the thus leaving the company in complete possession 
island in the night, expel the Germans, and restore of the island. And thus sings one who may well 
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be deemed the last , of .the Scottish bards, of this 
exploit ■ ■ ■ ■ 

“The German heart is stout and. true ; the. German arm is 
st.rong ■, 

The German foot goes seldom back where armed foemen 
■ throng : ■ 

,Bat never had they faced in field a charge so stern befo:re. 

And' never had .they felt the sweep of Scotland’s broad clay- 
mo.re. , 

What saw the winter moon that night, as struggling through 

,the'ra,ln,' 

She poured a wan and fitful light on marsh, and stream, and 
plain ? 

A dreary spot, with corpses strewn, and bayonets glistening 
round ; 

A broken bridge, a stranded boat, a bare and battered mound ; 

And one huge watchfire’s kindled pile, that sent a quivering 
glare, 

To tell the leaders of the host the conquering Scots were 
there.” , 

When the Marquis de Selle learned what had 
taken place, he signed the cross on his forehead and 


breast, and was lost in admiration. By daybreak 
— or as soon as, a boat could ■■ be '■ procured— -he 
went to the island, and, embracing each individual 
officer, thanked him in the warmest manner for 
his services. He declared that he never knew a 
braver action done in the field y and to this day 
the island, in memory of the events is named Ulsk 
d^Ecosse, 

They saw little service after this event ; but we 
are told that King William refused to commence 
those proceedings which led to the Treaty of Rys^ 
wick ** till the company of officers which had per- 
formed so many brave exploits against his allies 
should be broken up. It was accordingly dissolved 
at Silistadt ” 

Sixteen were alive when the story of their adven- 
tures was published at London, in 1714, but only 
four ever saw their native land again. 
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of the war against Holland, the Marshal Duke of | 
Luxembourg, with 120,000 men, had laid siege to ! 
Namur, and was speedily followed by the King ! 
of France, attended by a magnificent cortege of j 
princes, princesses, and others of the then mag- j 
nificent French Court ; ** by the effeminate pomp of | 
an Asiatic emperor,” according to Smollett, **at- | 
tended by his mistresses and parasites, his band I 
of music, his dancers, his opera, and, in a word, all 
the ministers of luxury and sensual pleasure.” 

Namur had always been considered one of the 
strongest fortifications in Europe, and it had re- 
cently been strengthened under the direction of 
Cohorn, a celebrated Dutch engineer. To him 
was opposed Vauban, a French engineer of equal 
celebrity, whose works at Lisle and Tournay have I 
ever won the admiration of military men. The i 
siege of Namur was thus novel and imposing— the : 
two most powerful monarchs then in Europe at ! 
the head of their respective armies, with the two : 
greatest engineers of the age, to put forth all their 
efforts of combined genius and science in oppo- 
sition to each , other, .till Cohorn was dangerously I 
wounded. j 

King William advanced with his army to relieve ! 
the town ; but his march being impeded by heavy | 
rains, which Imd caused the rivers and canals of ' 


that low-lying country to overflow, his object was 
fhistrated. He failed to effect the relief, and Namur, 
after an obstinate defence, opened its gates to the 
enemy on the ist of July, and King Louis, elated 
with his success, returned to Paris. 

King William was encamped at Melle when 
Namur surrendered; and on the ist of August he 
marched to Genappe, on the plains of which he 
reviewed the allied armies, accompanied by the 
Elector of Bavaria. 

j Oil that day the English contingent, consisting 
of fifteen battalions of infiintry, included three of 
i the Guards, two of the Dutch Guards, and Count 
Solmes^ Blues. The count was a branch of the 
family of Nassau, and took his title from a district 
of the west of Germany, in Wetteravia. 

The Scots, who w'ere separately reviewed, con- 
sisted of ten battalions of infantry and two of 
Guards, led by Lieutenant-General Mackay. 

There was also a Danish contingent, and on 
being reinforced by 8,100 Hanoverians and two 
regiments of English horse, the Allies broke up 
from Genappe, and marched towards Halle, for the 
purpose of attacking the French at Steenkirke, and 
seeking to retrieve the honour they had lost in 
failing' to relieve the '.cattle of 'Namur.:" 

Of the English regiments present at this time 
the following are still in existence The Royal 
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Horse Guards; Viscount Fitzhardinge’s Dragoons 
(afterwards the 4th or Queen^s Hussars) ; the 
Grenadier and Coldstream Guards; Trelawney’s 
Footer King Tangiers Regiment (afterwards 4th 
of the Line) ; Prince George of Hesse- Darmstadt's 
' 6th Foot) ; Earl of Bath's (loth Foot) ; Hodges' 
Foot (afterwards i6th), then commanded by Robert 
Hodges, formerly captain of the Royal Scots 
Grenadiers at Tangiers, 

Of the Scottish regiments present the following 
are still in existence The Scots Fusilier Guards; 
OTarreFs (afterwards 21st Foot, or Royal Scots 
F’usiliers); Douglas’s (ist Royal's); the Earl of 
Leven's, or Old Edinburgh Regiment (afterwards 
25 th, or King’s Own Borderers); the Earl of Angus’s 
(26th, or Cameronians). Mackay's, or the old 94th 
(represented by the present corps, embodied at 
Glasgow in 1823, in place of the Old Scots Brigade, 
disbanded a year or two before, after having been 
more than two centuries in existence). 

The second in command to King William was 
Count Solmes, and under the latter were the 
Duke of Wirtemberg and the Bavarian Elector. 
Lieutenant-General Hugh Mackay commanded the 
whole of the British Infantry. 

The French were fully prepared for an attack, 
so far as order -went, and were formed in two lines 
by their leader, Frangois Henri, Due de Luxem- 
bourg, and yet they were taken by surprise. 

The nature of the ground which lay between 
King William's army and the French position was 
extremely awkward for manceuvres, as it was in- 
tersected by a vast number of thick hedges and 
deep muddy ditches, and there was no mode of 
approaching Steenkirke save through long, narrow*, 
and rough lanes and dehles. 

The . marshal had no idea that lie ivas about 
to be attacked. He was confident in the strength 
of his position, and he had some contempt for the 
tactics of a king who had failed to relieve Namur. 
He had corrupted by gold an adventurer named 
Miilevoix, who was private secretary to the King of 
Bavaria, and this man sent regularly to the French 
headquarters authentic details concerning the de* 
signs and strength of the allied armies. It chanced 
that a peasant had picked up in a field a letter which 
contained ample proofs of the villany of Millevoix, 
and he conveyed it at once to the tent of the 
Elector of Bavaria. The guards were summoned, 
the perfidious secretary was seized; a pen was 
placed in his hand and a cocked pistol was held to 
'his, head. 

On pain of instant death, he had to write a letter 
dictated by William III. to mislead Luxembourg, 
by informing him that next day the Allies meant to 
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send out a large party to forage ; and that,, in order 
to protect this party from attack, ■ several battalions 
of infantry, with some field-pieces, were to move 
forward.' in the night, and occupy those lanes and 
defiles which we Lave said lay "in; front of '''the' 
French position. 

The wfiole allied army got under arms as soon 
as the darkness fell. They mustered and formed 
in silence, and began to move towards Steenkirke 
when the Senne was redrlened by t!ie glare of the 
distant watchfires which, like a long garland uf 
lights, marked the post of Luxembourg, Thick 
woods and laden orchards covered the eminences 
that rose above the plain. 

By battalions and brigades llie forward rnovemeiit 
continued, and the French patrols were galloping 
in to announce that the enemy was approaching 
in great force." ^ To these tidings, Reiterated , again 
and again, the marshal, who dearly loved his ease, 
turned a careless ear. Millevoix, his correspon- 
dent, had, he deemed, been as usual correct — these 
battalions on the march, and those field-pieces 
wiiose rumble came upon the night breeze, were the 
column sent out to protect the foragers. 

But alarms followed each other fast At last 
officers emphatically asserted that all the defiles in 
front, the very avenues to their position, were now 
possessed by vast columns of horse and foot, with 
brigades of artillery, and that all were moving 
steadily on Steenkirke. 

Then Luxembourg mounted his horse and rode 
to the front, to find that his outposts were attacked, 
and that the Brigade de Bourbon nais, that lay half 
a mile in advance, had already been swept away, 
with the loss of seven field-guns. But the marshal 
in an incredibly short 'time "got his droopS' into 
po.sition, and dispatch.ed pressing , instructions to,, 
M'arshal Boafilers, who lay six miles, distant with a 
large division, to march instantly on Steenkirke. 

So far the plans of William were successful, but 
he did not find the French army in the state of 
alarm and confusion he had anticipated, ''."'More-' 
over, he was somewhat ignorant of the real character 
of the ground over which he would have to pass 
ere he could hope to reach the heart of the^ French 
position. 

Though the Bourbonnais were tlriven in, by ten 
o'clock on the morning of the 24th of July, the whole 
French army was under arms, in two long lines ; and 
conspicuous there, for the splendour of tlieir array 
were the household troops of Louis, and a glittering 
crowd of young French nobles and princes. 

In a doublet magnificent with embroidery above 
his gilded cuirass, the Duke of Luxembourg gal- 
loped from column 'to column, ,■ urginf; ,liis leadtn'S' 
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to do their duty, and to repair by bravery what the 
artifice of William and the supposed treachery of 
Milievoix had effected. 

The Dukes of Bourbon and Vendome were there, 
the Princes of Turenae and ConteVwith the Due de 
Chartres (son of Orleans, and nephew of the King 
of France), a youth of fifteen, whose almost feminine 
beauty made him the sport of that gay army. There, 
too, were the Marquis de Beliefonds,the young Duke 
of Berwick, the gallant Sarsfield (whom James IL 
had created Earl of Lucan), and several thousand 
chevaliers of noble birth and dashing bravery, 
whose presence, ardour, and example soon restored 
perfect order in the army so suddenly summoned 
to battle; and as the morning mist rose up from 
the plain around the then obscure village of Steen- 
kirke, the entire army of the Protestant Confedera- 
tion, more iSian 100,000 strong, could be seen 
advancing as rapidly as the numerous thorn hedges, 
the muddy water-cuts, and stone walls, which inter- 
sected the yellow cornfields, would permit. 

On the preceding evening, the ist Battalion of 
the Scots Royals, under Sir Robert Douglas, with 
the 2nd Battalion of the English Foot Guards, 
Fitzpatrick’s Regiment, the Scots Fusiliers, and 
two battalions of Danes, had been ordered forward 
to commence the attack upon the French army ; 
and these troops were accompanied by a detach- 
ment from each battalion of Churchill’s brigade, 
with hatchets and spades, to cut and dig a passage 
through the woody ground between the armies. 
By ten on the day of the battle these troops had 
taken post in a dense thicket, beyond which there 
was a small valley, the green hedges of which were 
thickly lined by the white-coated infantry of the 
French line, and beyond it appeared their camp. 

On the right and left of this wood the Prince of 
Wirtemberg got several guns into position. These 
opened fire at eleven, and under cover of this 
cannonade the army passed through the principal 
defile, at a point where a large farmhouse was 
blazing, and began to deploy into line on a plain 
that lay on its right. 

The division which led the way was that of 
General Mackay. His Scots were ail veterans ; but 
most of the English regiments w^ere newly raised, 
yet they fougiit with incredible valour, and gave 
promise of what they were yet to achieve in the 
future wars of Flanders. They first encountered 
the Swiss infantry, and a close straggle ensued; for 
“in the hedge-fighting,” says D’Auvergne, in his 
‘'Campaigns, 1692,” “their fire was generally 
muzzle to muzzle, the hedge only generally sepa- 
rating tiie combatants.” 

When this first column of the Allies engaged, i 


and the roar of 40,000 muskets loaded the air 
with sound, the main body was still a mile in the 
rear, where William was slowly, laboriously, and 
awkwardly getting them deployed into line. The 
Swiss were driven back, with the loss of 1,800 
killed and a vast number of wounded. The 
English Guards dislodged the enemy from one of 
their batteries, and turned the guns on them as 
they fled. 

It was on this column that the whole brunt of 
the battle fell, for William had intended to support 
it by a strong body of horse and foot, but failed to 
do so. 

“Among the foremost in this action,” says 
Cannon's “ Records,” “ was seen the brave Sir 
Robert Douglas, of Glenbervie, at the head of the 
ist Battalion of the Royal Regiment, emulating 
the noblest actions recorded in the annals of war. 
Having led his battalion against the troops behind 
the first hedge, he soon cleared it of French com- 
batants, and drove one of the enemy’s battalions 
from the field in confusion. A second hedge was 
attacked and carried by the Scots in a few minutes. 
A third was assaulted ; the French stood their 
ground, the combatants fought muzzle to muzzle, 
and again the Royals proved victorious, and the 
third hedge was won. The toil of the conflict did 
not cool the ardour of the veteran Scots, but forward 
they rushed with a loud huzza, and attacked the 
troops that lined the fourth hedge. Here the 
fighting was most severe ; but eventually the Royals 
overthrew a fourth French battalion, and drove a 
crowd of combatants from their cannon. In this 
conflict the ist Battalion lost one of its three colours. 
Sir Robert Douglas perceived it in the hands of 
a FTench officer on the other side of a hedge. He 
leaped over the barrier, slew the bearer, and retook 
the colour, but was shot dead as he was returning.” 

“ The bravery of our men,” says the Londofi^ 
Gazette, “ was extraordinary, ten battalions of ours 
having engaged above thirty of the F rench at one 
time, and Sir Robert Douglas, at the head of one 
battalion of his regiment, having driven four batta- 
lions of the enemy from their cannon.” 

While the Prince of Wirteraberg, with the Danes 
and four F^nglish regiments, supported by those of 
Cults, Mackay, Angus, ■ Graham,' 'Lauder, 'Xeven, 
and the Prince of Hesse, maintained a terrible and 
most unequal struggle, and wm actually fighting 
his way into the French lines, no supports came 
up ; and Count Solmes, to whom he repeatedly 
sent his aide-de-camp demanding succour, brutally 
derided him by saying, “ Let us see what sport 
these British bulldogs will make us.” 

Luxembourg admitted that he had never seen so 
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dose and fierce a struggle ; and he now gave the 
order for the household troops to charge the column i 
of Wirtemberg. The splendid Mousquetaires, Black ' 
and Grey, were in front, and all the horse and 
dragoons of the Guard, led by princes of the 
blood. 

'VSword in hand, messieurs I’^was the cry as they 
came thundering on ; sword in hand— no firing — 
let the cold steel do it, the cold steel only 1” 

Slinging their carbines and musketoons, these 
splendid troops came like an avalanche on the now 
exhausted infantry of the first column, whom the 
king and Solmes seemed resolved to sacrifice be- 
tween them. 

Overpowered by numbers, they were now driven 
backhand began to retreat in disorder. The shock ' 
of the French charge was irresistible. The Scottish 
regiments were literally cut to pieces, and the 
English Guards nearly shared the same fate. Ten ; 
of their officers were killed in an instant. ; 

Mackay sent a last message to Solmes entreating ' 
support, “ as he and his men were left to certain ; 
destruction.^’ 

My troops can do no good,” he replied; “and ' 
I shall not send them to be slaughtered” 

“ God's will be done 1 ” exclaimed the veteran | 
Mackay ; and a minute after he fell from his horse 
dead. James Douglas, the youthful Earl of Angus, 
fell at the head of his Cameronians ; Sir John i 
Lanier, Colonel Lauder, Colonel George Hamilton | 
(of Abercorn), Colonel Wauchope, Colonel Hodges, ■ 
William Stuart, Viscount Mountjoy (a volunteer), 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fullerton, and Major Kerr, of 
Angus’s, eight officers of Viscount Fitzhardinge's j 
Regiment (4th Hussars), six of the Scots Fusiliers, ! 
and an incredible number more, were killed or j 
wounded ; while the Prince of Conte, at the head 
of the household cavalry, bore all before him. 

Macaulay, slow to admit any shortcoming on the 
part of his hero William, says, “ Five fine regiments 
were cut entirely to pieces. No part of this devoted i 
band would have escaped but for the courage and 
conduct of Auverqiierque, who came to the rescue 
in the moment of extremity with two fresh bat- 
talions. The gallant manner in which he brought 
off the remains of Mackay’s division was long talked 
of with grateful admiration by the British camp- 
fires. The ground where the conflict had raged 
was piled with corpses ; and those who buried the 
slain remarked that almost all the wounds had 
been given in close fighting, by the sword or the 
bayonet”..' 

The troops of Marshal Boufflers were now fast 
coming into action, regiment after regiment, and 
Yv^iliiam had determined to fall back on his original 


■■ position . at Lambeque, .after having won nothing, 
done less, and lost many brave officers and men , 
and this defeat he suffered after having lost Namur. 

He had '2,000 men killed and 3,000 wounded;; 
two English colours were taken and several pieces 
■ of cannon. ' The losses of the" French were nearly 
the same, including the Prince of Turenne, the 
^larquis de Bellefonds, Tilladete, Fernac^'on, and 
many other brave chevaliers ; but they remained 
masters of the field, over which they suspended 
from a lofty gibbet Luxembourg’s luckless confi- 
dant, the spy and intriguer Millevoix. 

The casualty returns of several regiments were 
never published ; but in the brigade to which the 
Royals belonged there were killed and wounded 
no less than 102 officers, and 1,114 non-commis- 
sioned officers and rank and file. 

Macaulay has it that the allied army retired iin- 
pursued and in unbroken order. Puffendorf states 
that when the Marquis of Boufflers’ dragoons came 
in the fight was continued till night, and that the 
army made good its retreat “ by the good conduct 
of the English grenadiers,” who were continually 
halting, facing about, and throwing their grenades, 
so “that they — the French— durst not approach 
within reach of our firearms.” Hence there must 
have been a pretty close pursuit. 

Paris was full of joyous exultation, and the people 
lined the roads to see the princes and nobles re- 
turning from the field. None was hailed with more 
rapture than the boy Duke de Chartres, wffio had 
received a ball through his laced coat and a wound 
in the shoulder. The name of Steenkirke was 
applied now to everything, to buckles and snuff- 
boxes, hats and wigs, to perfumes and a new 
fashion of cravat, in memory of the Brigade de 
Bourbonnais, who had come off flying half dressed 
into camp, when routed by the troops of Wirtem- 
berg and Mackay. 

On the other hand, the camp of the Allies was 
the scene of disunion, discontent, and dejection. 
The manner of Solmes was arrogant and his temper 
high. British officers would brook neither, and in 
their tents they spoke regretfully of their dear 
friends and old comrades ’who had fallen through 
; his selfish obstinacy and the king’s incapacity in his 
j mode of handling, the main® body: , .They felt that 
; the division of Mackay had been sacrificed to save 
I the Dutch Blues and other troops. The English 
: officers complained that incompetent foreigners 
were incessantly put in high command over them, 
the Dutch more especially; and in this mood the 
army once more prepared to meet that of Louis 
XIV., and to encounter fresh disasters under the 
baton of King William. 
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tilities with I.oiiis, whom, though he failed to humble, 
he kept ill check; a matter of some importance to 
Europe, and partif'iiiarly to his well-beloved Holland, 
the war in defence of which cost Britain the then 
enormous sum of ;^3 2,643, 764 : so to William of 


Tm'E losses at Steenkirke were more ''than- replaced 
by the fresh troops that arrived from Britain, 

Under General lliomas Taimash (son of -.Sir 
Lionel Lalmasli and Lady Elizabeth Murray, Count- 
ess of Dysart in the peerage of Scotland), five 
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% English ; Orange she owes the beginning of the National 
his own, of : Debt, which was afterwards increased by the cru- 
sades in defence of Hanover. 

At the head of the allied army, consisting of 
60,850 men, William advanced from his camp at 
Parck to Liege, in July, 1693, 

At Tongres, nine miles from that town, he found 
that the castle of Hu}v a strong place situated on 
a height above the' Maese,'-'-'' 'had .capitulated, -and' 
that Luxembourg was advancing on Li^ge; he 
therefore detached ten battalions, w^hicli with diffi- 
culty entered the town. After this, all offers of 
neutrality made by the Marshal Duke to the British 
in Lihge were rejected. 

The king returned to Ms position at Neerhespen, 


wards Colonel Stanley’s,” arrived at Bruges, and 
joined another detachment under Brigadier George 
Ramsay. The troops under Taimash were to unite 
with the Duke of Leinster (a title bestowed on 
I'^ieinhardt de Schomberg), who arrived at Gstend 
with fifteen British regiments. Thirty squadrons 
also joined under Brigadier Boncourt. 

Every summer now saw William on the Continent, 
in spite of his delicate health, and engaged in hos- 
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and Luxembourg encamped at Hellick. The French' 
then made a feint on Liege, their real intention 
being to attack the confederates at Neerhespen, as' 
the latter were much weakened by the absence of 
those columns dispatched by William to Liege and 
hlaestricht. Hence, according to Harris’s Histoiy^ 
of William’s Life, the French were supposed to be 
at least 35,000 stronger. 

The enemy quitted their camp at Hellick ; their 
advanced guard met at Waremme, on the Jaar, 
thirteen miles westward of Liege, one of those 
patrols which William was in the habit of sending 
forth daily to gain intelligence. It was still in his 
}x>wer to retreat ; but, by another mistake in policy 
and generalship, in spite of all advice, he resolved 
to hght. 

He could easily have placed the deep and rapid 
waters of the Gette, then swollen by continued 
rains, between him and those 80,000 who were 
coming on in four vast columns p but he thought 
his position sufficiently strong to resist them, and 
resolved to make it stronger. 

For fighting the battle of Landen, or Neerwinden, 
that ensued, William has been greatly censured 
by all military men, when the great disparity in 
numbers between the two armies is considered by 
them. 

Strong parties of workmen under officers were 
detailed, and the musket and pike were, for a time, 
replaced by the pickaxe and shovel In the 
avenues to the position, breastworks were thrown 
up of the earth dug from the ditches in front of 
them. In other places abattis were made and 
palisades planted. The sunrise of the 19th of July 
saw the whole position of the Allies entrenched, 
flanked by field-works in the form of redoubts and 
demidunes, over which 100 pieces of cannon peered 
grimly at the foe. 

On the right flank of the position lay the little 
Belgian village of Neenvinden, with its red-brick 
and red-tiled cottages. On the left flank was 
the village of Romsdorfif, beside which flows the 
Landen, a sluggish little stream, from which the 
English chose to name the battle. After the fashion 
of the old Walloon provinces, both of these ham- 
lets were surrounded by wet moats and strong 
fences, and within these boundaries were the dwell- 
ings of the people, with their gardens, ricks, and 
cattle, their hives and honeysuckles, and all around 
were stretching meadows, bordered by weeping 
willows, or poppy-covered fields, wffiere the cavalry 
of Luxembourg devoured or trod to mire the 
standing com. The old village barricades, which 
flanked his position were fairly utilised by William ; 
and the Duke of St. Simon, who, subsequently to 
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the battle, surveyed the ground, expressed surprise 
at the rapidity with which entrenchments so vast 
and strong. had been prepared.: ,, • 

■ The ■enemy’s left wing of cavalry'' ad.vanced , at 
six o’clock. on the evening of the i'8th, under Jean 
Armand, the Marquis de Joyeuse, mffio in that year 
had been made a Marshal of France, and was 
burning to distinguish himself. The infantr}^ and 
the greater part of the artillery came up about two 
hours after, but as it was too late to engage, Lux- 
embourg made his arrangements to attack next 
moming; so for that night both armies rested on 
their arms—the last night on earth it proved to 
thousands of them. 

Brigadier Ramsay, with his brigade consisting of 
five battalions, had the extreme right, with orders 
to guard some hedges and ravines that covered his 
wing on the village of Laer. The Brandenburg 
regiments were stationed in the village itself, under 
Prince Charles of Brandenburg; and the Hanoverian 
infantry on their left, under Lieutenant-General Du- 
mont, wffiose duty it was to defend the village of 
Neerwinden, which covered the camp, between the 
right wing of the cavalry and the main body of the 
army. He was afterwards reinforced by three bat- 
talions of the English, Scots, and Dutch Guards 
(“ Coldstream Records.”). 

On the left of Neerwinden were the first battalion 
of the Royal Scots, Selwyn’s (2nd), Trelawney’s 
(4th), and the Kentish Buffs (3rd), with Prince 
Frederick’s battalion of Danes, and FayeFs. Be- 
tween Neerwinden and Neerlanden there was an 
open space. During the night, by William’s order, 
a breastwork was formed from one end to the 
other, connecting the two, to cover the line of 
infantry. 

On the left, the dragoons guarded the pass at the 
village of Dormal, on the brook of Beck, whence 
the cavalry reached to Neerlanden, wiiere they 
were covered by the stream that flowed to the 
right, in rear of the infantry. So now all those 
hitherto peaceful ilemish villages and secluded 
homesteads were alive with troops preparing for 
mortal strife, and bristling w'ith steel and weaving 
standards. 

When the dawn of the iptli of June stole over the 
flat' and level landscape, the French', army, was dis-' 
covered in columns of attack, and within cannon- 
shot, so the allied batteries instantly opened. A 
hundred pieces of cannon sent their thunder on the 
air, and did considerable execution among the 
troops of Luxembourg, ere the latter could bring Ms 
guns into position to reply. 

At six o’clock the French line advanced firing ; 
but so steady w^ere the volleys of the confederate 
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army, that they filed off towards the fiankj as 
Luxembourg found that to force the position it 
would be necessary to storm the villages of Laer 
and Neerwinden. The latter was deemed by both 
commanders the pivot of operations— the point on 
which the battle rested. 

By General Rubantel on the rights by the Duke 
of Berwick in the centre, and by Montehevreuil, a 
veteran officer of high reputation, on the left, it was 
furiously assailed at once. 

Similar orders to take Laer were also given. 

The French brigades attacking Neerwinden were 
the I St Battalion of the Bourbonnais, the Lyonnais, 
the Regiments of Anjou and Artois, and King James's 
Royal Regiment, or the Irish Guards. Berwick led 
the assault, and the French came on with w’onder- 
fill elan. He cut his way, at the point of the bayonet, 
into the village. The first to encounter him at this 
place were the Royal Scots, under the fire of whom 
the head of Berwick’s column perished; while their 
grenadiers “ threw their grenades with unerring aim 
from the windows of a house they occupied. The 
French, however, pressed forward, and the battalion, 
unable to resist the host of combatants which assailed 
it, was forced to retire ; at the same time the house 
occupied by their grenadiers was set on fire ” Re- 
cords of the I St Foot”). 

At this critical moment the Queen Dowagers 
English regiment, through smoke and flame and a 
storm of shot, came rushing with charged pikes 
to the succour of their Scottish comrades ; and 
shoulder to shoulder both battalions renewed the 
conflict with splendid bravery. Prince Frederick’s 
Danes, in crimson doublets, and FayeFs Dutch, in 
yellow, advanced to the support of the ist and 2nd 
Royals, while at the same moment King William 
came galloping to that part of the position, and by 
his presence and ardour inspired the hearts of all 

With pike and bayonet the French disputed the 
possession of Neerwinden for some time ; but after 
a struggle that had lasted for two hours they gave 
way, “ and were driven through the defile into the 
plain; and the Royal and Queen Dowagers bat- 
talions, which had fought together at Taiigiers in 
Africa, stood triumphant at the end of the village, 
and were thanked for their gallantry by the king.” 

In their hands had remained the leader of the 
assault, the young Duke of Berwick, then rising fast 
to eminence among the captains of the seventeenth 
century. He had been taken, with his aide-de- 
camp, Captain Achmuty, a Scottish exile, while en- 
deavouring to rally the fugitives. Concealing his 
white cockade— the Bourbon badge — he sought, 
by the use of his native tongue, to pass himself off 
as an officer of the English army; but he was re- 


cognised by one of Ms mother's brothers, George 
Churchill, who on that day was at the head of a 
brigade. A hasty greeting was exchanged between 
them, and the brigadier presented the captive duke 
to the king. The meeting of these two royal per- 
sonages, “ united by such close ties,” says Macaulay, 
“and divided by such inexpiable injuries, was a 
strange sight Both behaved as became them. 
William uncovered, and addressed to his prisoner a 
few words of courteous greeting. Berwick’s only 
reply was a solemn bow. The king put on his hat, 
the duke put on his hat; and the cousins parted 
for ever.” 

The battle meanwhile had been raging along the 
whole line of entrenchments; and on both sides 
cannon and musket, carbine and pistol, were doing 
their deadly work. 

Having failed at Neerwinden on the right, an 
attempt was vigorously made by the enemy on the 
left at Neerlanden, where only four battalions were 
posted, the rest having marched, by the rear, to re- 
inforce Brigadier Ramsay. Four French regiments 
of dragoons passed the Beck, and attacked the allied 
flank at the village. Francois de Crequy, Marquis 
de Marines, and Marshal of France, who com- 
manded the brigades posted at Landen, ordered 
them to charge at the same moment. As on the 
right, two hours’ sharp fighting ensued here ; but 
the enemy were ultimately repulsed, and hurled 
from the village into the plain. 

William was present part of the time with Selwyn’s 
Regiment (2nd Foot), and witnessed the flight of the 
enemy. 

In the centre, the Duke of Luxembourg again 
and again led the white-coated French infantry, 
with wild shouts and colours flying, within less 
than half musket-shot of the wxdl-manned breast- 
work that lay between the Belgian hamlets and 
where old General Talmash held command. But 
again and again they recoiled before the withering 
fire that rattled ceaselessly over the rude earthen 
rampart ; and when they retreated for the last time 
over lines of their own dead, after the attack on the 
villages had failed, it seemed as if all was over, and 
that William must triumph. 

Galloping to a point that was out of gun-shot, he 
summoned a few officers to hasty council. They 
were seen conversing with animation for a brief 
space, and then they separated, each repairing to 
his perilous post. 

Then it became known that the decision of 
Luxembourg was, that a last attempt must be 
made to storm Neerwinden ; and, that the hitherto 
■invincible; HouS'ClioId Troops ■ of ''France must lead' 

the way. , 
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They advanced in a manner worthy of their high 
renown and ancient reputation for headlong valour • 
while William, leaving Neerlanden, led the British 
battalions twice to the charge, fighting with the 
spirit they had, shown all day. Until this period the 
Allies had., successfully repulsed all the attacks of | 
the enemy ; but now once more the roar of battle 
was deepening amid the clouds of smoke and dust 
that shrouded Neerwinden. 

The Mousquetaires, in their splendid ap|>arel, 
with advanced banner, showing a bomb falling on 
a burning town, and the motto ** Duo Ruit et 
I-^thun,’’ the French and Swiss Guards, the Gens- 
darmes Ecossais, the Gensdarmes Bourguignons, 
De Flandres, and De la Reine, with all the other 
Household Troops, under the Prince of Conte', and 
three other brigades, advanced against Neerwinden, 
and broke the Hanoverian cavalry ; while the 
second line of horse and the reserve advanced on 
the left against the hedges of Laer. 

The Marquis d’Harcoiirt, who had been sent for 
from the castle of Huy, came in at this most critical 
moment with twenty- two squadrons of fresh cavalry. 
Viileroi pushed in on the right of the entrench- 
ment, the possession of which was disputed by the 
British and Danes with the most undaunted courage; 
and thus even the splendid Household Troops of 
France were successfuily repulsed' — but for a time 
only. 

By the fiery ardour and the strenuous exertions 
of the Duke de Chartres, their broken ranks were 
rallied ; and the attack was resumed for a third time, 
and the entrenchment levelled to make entrance 
for an overwhelming force of cavalry. 

** However, they did not come in on easy terms,” 
says D Auvergne, in his “Campaigns” (1693). 

“ The first troop of Life Guards, of which lAixeni- 
bourg was colonel, lost their standard, which was 
taken by a soldier of the Coldstream Guards (Tal- 
mash’s). Tlie Fusiliers suffered very much in ihh 
action. 

“ The king behaved with great gallantry, and 
narrowly escaped the musket-shots,” continues 
D Auvergne. “One passed through the flowing 
curls of his periwig, and rendered him deaf for a 
time.” Burnet says it went through his hat A 
second passed through his coat ; a third carried off 
the knot of his scarf, and left a small contusion on 
his side; and his two led horses were killed close 
to him. 

In “Onnond’s Memoirs” w-e learn that he 
charged repeatedly at the head of the troops ; and 
the duke himself, when charging at the head of one 
of Lord Lumley's squadrons of horse, had his steed 
shot under him, and was wounded by a soldier who 


was on the point of kiiling him, when one of the 
French Guards— a ..'Mousquetaire, probably— suppos- 
.ing by a dia.mond ring which sparkled' on his finger 
that he must be a man of distmetion, took him 
prisoner. He was afterwards exchanged for the 
Duke of Berwick; “but this misfortune of his 
Grace was a blessing to a great many of the poor 
prisoners of the allied troops, who were confined 
in. the same town '(Namur), .as ; he .distributed 
among them a considerable sum of money.” 

The Elector of Bavaria, who made a stem at- 
tempt, to' resist . the progress' of the French ,'Gua'rds, 
was driven to the river Gette, and succeeded in 
gaining possession of a bridge, at the other end of 
which he rallied some cavalry and infantry to pro- 
tect those ready to cross. 

This was about four in the afternoon, when the 
white banner of Bourbon was waving over Neer- 
winden, and the whole allied line had given way. 
Confusion and slaughter reigned everywhere. 
Count Solmes received one moAal wound, and 
died in the hands of the enemy, regretted perhaps 
by his Dutch Blues, but certainly not by the 
British, who never forgave him for his conduct at 
Steenkirke. The Marquis de Riivigne, fighting 
against France with all the rancour of a religious 
renegade, was taken prisoner, but saved his head 
by escaping. 

Standards, arms, and drums were cast away on 
all hands by the flying Allies ; the horse rode down 
the foot, and the artillery cut the traces of the 
cannon, abandoning them to the foe. The bridges 
and fords of the Gette were choked with killed and 
'wounded, and hundreds perished miserably amid 
its w'aters ; then King William, on finding that his 
right wing was completely overthrown, took care to 
place the river between himself and the enemy, 
and gave the order to fall back on Dormal, -which 
was occupied by the dragoons of the left wing, 
who had not been engaged. 

All who were unable to gain the passes threw 
themselves into the river. Such was the fate ol 
the right wing of the horse, and part of the left, as 
well as of the infiintry engaged at Neerwinden and 
.Laen. ' The cannon and artillery- wagons ' were 
wedged in the narrow ways, and easily captured. 
General Talmash was entrusted with the care of 
the main body of infantry that retreated by Dor- 
mal to 'Leene, which, he 'conducted with 'a prudence"' 
onlyequalle'd by .the., skill and' courage'' he had'''dis”' 
.■played in '■ the . ■ defence ' of '• the 'long. • breastW'Ork. 
When William passed the river at Neerhespen, he 
united part of the English and Scots Foot Guards, 
and all that survived of Ramsay's brigade, to the 
cavalry of the left wing. With these and the 
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troops he had brought with him, he joined the 
Elector of Bavaria, and began his melancholy re- 
treat to Bautechem, near Tirlemont (“ Coldstream 
Records 

“Never, perhaps,’* says Macaulay, “was the 
change which the progress of civilisation has pro- 
duced in the art of war more strikingly illustrated 
than on that day.” After referring to the days of 
Horatius, Richard of England, and Robert Bruce, 
“ In such an age,” he continues, “ bodily vigour is 
the most indispensable qualification of a warrior. 
At Landen, two poor sickly beings, who in a rude 
state of society would have been regarded as too 
puny to bear any part in combats, were the souls 
of two great armies. In some heathen countries 
they would have been exposed while infants ; in 
Christendom, six hundred years earlier, they would 
have been sent to some quiet cloister. But their lot 
had fallen on a time when men had discovered that 
the strength of the muscles is far inferior in value 
to the strength of the mind. It is probable that 
among the 120,000 soldiers who were marshalled, 
around Neerwinden under all the standards of 
Western Europe, the two feeblest in body were 
the hunchbacked dwarf who urged forward the 
fiery onset of France, and the asthmatic skeleton 
who covered the slow retreat of England.” 

After seven hours of unavailing bravery, his 
army was again defeated, with the loss of 10,000 
men, 69 pieces Df cannon, and 60 standards. As 
the result of recent encounters with William, 
Luxembourg sent such a vast number of these 
embroidered trophies to Paris, that the Prince of 
Conte was wont to call him “ the upholsterer of 
Notre Dame,” the church in which they were hung. 

The loss of the French was 15,000 men, and 
their corpses were piled breast high in the streets 
df the villages on the flanks of the long breast- 


work. I^Iany great lords were among the slain. 
Montchevreuil, and the gallant Patrick Sarsfield, 
the titular Earl of Lucan, were lying there mortally 
wounded. Poor Sarsfield did not fall at the head 
of the Irish Brigade, but in front of a French 
division, fighting for 'France, .instead; of the' land' 
he loved so well, and 'where ''hiS' ■me.moryis"'; still 
cherished with enthusiasm. 

Though defeated,. William had two, medals struck 
in honour of Landen ; on each of these is his own 
profile, with the legend, “ Invictissimus Gvillem vs 
Mag.” 

The losses of the French were so great that 
they derived little advantage from their victory, 
save the power of besieging Charleroi. 

Worn with fatigue, the French lay down to sleep 
in thousands upon that horrible field, totally un- 
able to pursue the Allies or follow up their victory. 
The officers and wealthy nobles had their siimpter 
horses brought up, a supper spread, and amid the 
dead and the dying they laughed and sang, talked 
exultingly of the past day’s danger and glory, and 
drank to each other in goblets of champagne. 

For ages was Landen renowned as a terrible 
battle-field. “ During many months,” says Mac- 
aulay, quoting a letter from the Earl of Perth to 
his sister, “ the ground was strewn with skulls and 
bones of men and horses, and with fragments of 
hats, shoes, saddles, and holsters. The next 
summer the soil, fertilised by 20,000 corpses, 
broke forth into millions of poppies. The traveller 
who, on the road from St Tron to Tirlemont, saw 
that vast sheet of rich scarlet spreading from 
Landen to Neerwinden, could hardly help &ncy- 
; ing that the figurative prediction of the Hebrew 
prophet was literally accomplished, that the earth 
was disclosing her blood and refusing to covei 
the slain.” 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 


LAGOS BAY— ST. MALO, 1693. 


Never since London was a city were there more 
gloom and depression within it than when tidings 
came, in 1693, of the result of Sir George Rooke’s 
encounter with the French in Lagos Bay. 

At this time the plan of the French Government 
was that their Brest squadron, under the Count de 
Tourville, and that of Toulon, under the Count 
d’Estrd'es, should rendezvous near Gibraltar, and 
there look out for booty among the shipping of 
Britain and the United Provinces. 


The plan of the Allies was. that seventy sail of 
the line, with thirty frigates and lesser vessels, should 
assemble in the Channel, under Killigrew and 
Delaval, two Lords of the Admiralty, to convoy 
the 'Smyrna fleet,. as it waS' named, beyond" those 
waters where ' it might be' ' .in peril'' '.'.of the' Brest 
squadron ; after which the" greater 'partof 'the arma- 
''me-nt.was to re'turn to'' the-'Channel,- leaving Rooke,. 
with twenty sail,, to convoy the traders beyond the 
squadron which lay at Toulon tinder D’Estr^es. 
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■ The spring ol the year camej and a great fleet, 
laden for trie Spanisti, Italian, and Turkish markets, 
had been ' ■ gathered in ' the ■ Thames and TexeL 
There were at least 40G ships, whose united cargoes 
were valued at several millions .sterlings and the 
united fleets were to escort this enormous mass of 
wealth. The slow movements of the Dutch had 
caused much delay, and the merchants complained 
loudly that they were losing more by that circum- 
tance than they could hope to gain by the most 


their absence to' menace the coast of Devonsline, 
It never occurred to^ them, that^hC' ■ m.ight have 
stolen out of Brest, joined D'Estrees, and be quietly 
waitingfor his prey in the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
admirals, therefore, on the 6tli of June, after having 
convoyed the' Smyrna fleet about 200 .miles. beyond 
Ushant, announced their intention to haul up for 
England, and to part company with Sir George 
Rooke. 

The latter expostulated with them, but did so in 
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successful voyage. The Amsterdam squadron was ; 
not off our coast till late in April, and that of j 
Zealand did not appear till May. 1 

It w^as June before this vast united fleet of war ; 
and merchant ships lost sight of the white cliffs of 
England, and by that time the Count de Tourville ! 
was already on the sea, and steering southward, ’ 
with sixty-three sail of the line, manned by 4,484 i 
men. I'he combined fleet was of eighty-three sail 
The admirals, Killigrew and Delaval, unfortu- ; 
nately were ignorant of the motions of Toumlle, 
and took it for granted that he was still lying in ’ 
Brest. They Uad certainly heard a rumour that 1 
some shipping had been seen to the northward, and j 
hence supposed that he was taking advantage of j 


: vain. He was compelled to obey their orders, and 
j to proceed towards the Mediterranean with Ms 
I twenty men-of-war, wfoile Killigrew and Sir Ralph 
; Delaval returned to the Channel It was known 
by this time that Tourville had left Brest, and the 
return of the main body of the fleet caused the 
' greatest alarm ' in I.ondon. ' ..Rooke, , "says.. Bishop. 
I Burnet, “ had a fair and strong gale of wind, so 
that no advice sent after him could overtake him ; 

; nor did he meet with any ships at sea that could 
■ give notice of the danger that lay before him.’^ 

’ He left by the way the vessels bound for 
Bilboa, Lisbon, and St. Ubes, under the convoy of 
two men-of-war, and pursued his course towards 
1 the Straits of Gibraltar with the 400 merchant 
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Noya was in sight ; the wind died away, and ten 
sail -of the enemy .were visible 'in: 'the, offing, with 
some smaller vessels, to which .they set fire, and 
then stood off, with their boats ahead, to decoy the 
squadron and convoy into the heart of their fieet 
By this time the Count d'Estrees had left Toulon 
with a strong force ; but he met with a heavy gale 
near Gibraltar, which so disabled and scattered his 
shipping that they had to seek shelter in various 
French ports. 



ST. MALO. 


ships, which, says Smollett, “ belonged to England, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Hamburg, and Flan- 
ders/^ 

On the 17th of June, when sixty leagues off Cape 
St Vincent, he dispatched the Larky a sixth-rate, : 
of twenty-four guns and no men, as being his | 
swiftest sailer, to the vicinity of Lagos Bay to | 
reconnoitre. She crept in shore and was becalmed. | 
Next day his scouts discovered two of the enemy’s j 
and save them chase till noon, when the j 


Chatham, a fifty-gun ship, came up vdth one which 
was armed with seventy guns, and immediately 
engaged her ; but a few broadsides had barely 
been exchanged when the enemy’s whole fleet 
came in sight, under Cape St Vincent 

Immediately on making this startling discovery, 
the captain of the Chatham housed his guns, and 
made all sail to report the circumstance to the 
admiral, who immediately summoned a Council of j 
War, which was attended by the Dutch Admiral ; 
Vandergoes. Pursuant to a resolution they made, | 
the fleet, making all sail, ran along the shore all ; 
night, and compelled, in passing, many of the | 
enemy’s ships to cut their cables in Lagos Bay. j 
When day broke next morning the town of V ilia ; 

BB 


About noon, the sea-breeze sprang up from west- 
north-west, when Sir George Rooke bore along the 
coast of Algarve, and every few minutes ship after 
ship of the enemy came in sight, till eighty-three 
could be distinctly seen in the offing. He then 
knew that, with his small force to guard so rich and 
numerous a convoy, he was face to face with the 
Count de Tourville. Only sixteen ships, however, 
bore up to him, with three flags flying, those of the 
Admiral, Vice-Admiral of the Blue, and Rear- 
Admiral of the White; ‘‘for the Vice-Admiral of 
the White stood off to sea, that he might weather 
our squadron and fall among the merchant ships, 
while the body of their fieet lay to leeward of one 
another as far as they could be seen.” 
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' To' Sir George Rooke and all his oMcers this 
predicament^ which, was brought about by the '.urn 
■w'ise return. "of Killlgrew a.iid Delaval, must have, 
been a source .of the keenest anxiety, e.ntrusted'as- 
■they were.' with such' a vast amount of mercantile | 
.wealth.' ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ I 

By three in the afternoon they were within four s 
miles of the enemy. To contend against such | 
odds would have been madness, and risking the 
utter destruction of everything. Yet he exerted all 
his skill ; and now the Dutch were adverse to light- ; 
ing. Vice-Admiral Vandergoes suddenly brought j 
to, and announced that they must avoid an action ! 
if possible, as he dreaded the loss of the merchant 
ships. 

To the brave Rooke it seemed that they had 
advanced too far to retreat without fighting ; but, 
says Lediard, considering the blame w’ould lie 
upon him should he expose himself to the hazard 
of so imequai a combat, contrary to the opinion 
and advice of the Dutch flag-officer, and miscarry, 
he brought to, and stood off under easy sail, that 
the Dutch and the heavy ships might work up to 
windward.^’ 

He dispatched the SMrmss with orders to the 
smaller ships that were near the land and probably 
unable to keep up with the fleet, to run in shore 
during the night, and save themselves as best they 
could in Faro, Cadiz, or San Lucar. 

The Count de Totirville, with ten vessels under 
a press of canvas, follow^ed our squadron, which 
made all the sail it might, and they came up with | 
the leeward about six o'clock in the evening. 
There were three Dutch men-of- war, whose officers 
resolved to sacrifice themselves to save the convoy. 
Two of these vessels were commanded by Captains 
Schryver and Vander Foel. For five hours the 
three Dutchmen fought, first eleven and then seven 
French men-of-war, but were compelled at last to 
make sail and sheer off. The Dutch merchants 
now fled in shore, and as the count steered after 
them, our ships, whichhvere to windward and far 
ahead, escaped. The admiral stood to sea all night 
under a press of canvas, with a fresh gale from 
the north-west, and on Sunday morning he had 
several of the men-of-war about him, but only fifty- 
four out of the four hundred merchant ships. 

With his charge thus reduced, he got safe to 
Madeira, and thence bore up for Ireland. But 
more than 350 of the vessels which he had con- 
voyed down the Channel were scattered far and 
wide over the sea. Some reached Ireland, some 
La Corunna, some Cadiz, and a few Lisbon ; many 
were taken, and more destroyed. Seven of the 
largest Smyrna ships fell into the hands of ML de 


CoetiogoB, and four others he sank in the Bay of 
Gibraltar. Others perished in the same manner 
under the batteries of Malaga. The gain to France 
was not great ; but the loss to Britain, Holland, and 
the North of Europe w^as "immense. , ■ ' 

Hence it was that, as "Macaulay 'has it, never" 
within the memory of mao had there been in the 
city a day of more gloom and agitation than that 
on which the news of the encounter in Lagos Bay 
arrived. , Many traders, an eye-witness, 'said, went 
away from the .Royal Exchange as' pale as, if 'they,: 
'had received sentence of death. 

The '.French admirals instead of following 'Rooke 
to Madeira, made an unsuccessful attempt upon 
Cadiz, and bombarded Gibraltar, where the mer- 
chants sank their ships by boring holes in them, 
that they might not enrich the enemy, one of wfliose 
frigates was very roughly handled by the fire of the 
batteries and shipping ; and on the return of the 
king from Holland a squadron was fitted out to 
punish France, and appease the discontents on 
’Change, by bombarding St. Malo. 

This squadron, the command of which was as- 
signed to the famous Commodore Beiibow, con- 
sisted of five-and-twenty sail, according to Pere 
Daniel ; of twelve ships of the line, armed each 
with sixty guns, four bomb-galiots, ten or twelve 
brigantines, and some sloops, according to De 
Larrey. In the middle of November it was off the 
quaint old town of St Malo, which is situated on a 
rock in the sea, that completely insulates it twice 
I daily, and had a strong castle, flanked with great 
towers, begirt by ditches, and manned by a good gar- 
rison. St Malo then as no'w was small, gloomy, and 
wealthy ; by turns an island or peninsula, accord- 
ing to the flowing of the tide, says a miter, and 
bordered by filthy fetid rocks, where the seaweed 
rots in the sun; and to a considerable distance 
round it extends a coast of white rocks, angular, 
and sharp as razors. 

With Danish colours flying, to delude the Bretons, 
Commodore Benbow brought his squadron as close 
as he could venture to the tow, and was per- 
mitted to anchor his ships as he pleased, unmo- 
lested, at half a mile's distance from the walls. 
Suddenly on every ship the Union Jack replaced 
the white cross of Denmark; the ports were triced 
up, and a furious bombardment began with shot 
and shell. For four days this was continued with 
more fury than success ; for only a few houses 
were destroyed, and part of the town wall was 
beaten down. This served, however, as Gamp- 
bell states, to alarm the inhabitants so much that 
the spirit of privateering was considerably checked 
at St Mala and many other ports on the coast of 
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France. The commodore landed a body of sea- 
men, and destroyed a convent by fire. 

The night of the 19th of November proving very 
dark and stormy, he took advantage of a fresh 
gale and strong tide to send in a fire-ship of very 
remarkable construction, with intention to burn 
the whole town ; and to the effect of this vessel, 
called an ‘ 4 nfemaV' the French assert the British 
trusted more than to the use of their bombs. 
She was made after the model of those which 
the engineer Lambelli contrived for the destruc- 
tion of the bridge which Alexander of Parma 
threw over the Scheldt at the siege of Antwerp, 
in 1535. 

In the “ Histoire de France sous Louis XIY.,” 
this vessel is described as a new galiot of 300 tons. 
In the hold were placed above 100 barrels of gun- 
powder, covered with pitch, tar, rosin, tow, straw, 
and faggots; over all these were placed 340 car- 
cases or mortar-chests, filled with grenades, cannon- 
balls, iron chains, and firearms loaded with shot, 
wrapped in tarred tarpaulins. She was open in six 
places, like mouths to let out the flames, which 
no water could quench. The commodore’s inten- 
tion was to have this amiable invention moored 
close to the town wall, where it was calculated by 
its explosion to blow all St. Malo to pieces. 

She ran in before the wind and tide, but struck 
upon a rock near the appointed place. The en- 
gineer fired the train, and pulled off with all speed 
in the boat In the gusty wind she was soon 
ablaze from stem to stern, and from her deck to 


her mastheads, and continued to burn for some 
time, casting, a lurid glare on the '- sea and castled 
rocks of St Malo; at last, she blew up with a 
dreadful explosion. The whole town was shaken 
as if by an earthquake; part of the wall fell into 
the sea ; more than 300 houses were unroofed in 
an instant ; and all the glass and earthenware for 
nine miles around were broken or destroyed; 
while her capstan was shot from her flaming deck 
right over the ramparts, where it fell on the roof 
of a house, and in an instant levelled it to the 
ground. 

Smollett states that the inhabitants were over- 
whelmed with such consternation that a very small 
number of troops might have taken the place 
without much resistance ; but Benbow had not a 
soldier on board his squadron. His seamen, how- 
ever, landed, stormed and demolished Fort Quince, 
and did considerable damage to the town, after 
which the ships put to sea. 

Though the affair was executed with great spirit 
and considerable success, for St. Malo had long 
been a nest of privateers who were the scourge of 
English commerce, the people were still far from 
satisfied, and could not forgive the terrible losses 
sustained in Lagos Bay. 

It was in this year that the ships of the royal 
navy were first permitted to take to sea spare top- 
masts and sails, to replace those that might be lost 
in storm or battle. Two years ‘afterwards brass 
box-compasses were first invented, and issued to 
our ships of war. 


CHAPTER LXXXIIL 

CAMARET BAY, 1694. 


One of the most remarkable events in the course 
of William’s war with France was the expedition 
to Brest, by a British fleet and army, under Lord 
Berkeley and the gallant General Talmash. 

It was resolved to keep this expedition a pro- 
found secret from the enemy, but the resolution 
proved vain. The Jacobites were incessantly on the 
watch, and in London it soon became known tliat 
some enterprise in which the land forces were to 
be engaged was on the tapis, when thirteen com- 
panies from the English Guards, under Colonel 
John Hope, of the Coldstreams, were ordered to 
march from London for Plymouth on the 3:5 th of 
May, and that Lieutenant-General Talmash, of the 


same regiment, was to command the whole of the 
troops. 

The scene of the intended operations excited 
much speculation ; some talked of the Isle of Rhe, 
someof Oleron, some of Rochelle, some of Rochefort 
Many, till the fleet actually began to move westward, 
believed that it was bound for Dunkirk. Many 
guessed that Brest would be the point of attack ; 
but they only guessed this, for the secret was much 
better kept than most of the secrets of that age." 

While a combined Dutch and English fleet sailed 
for the Mediterranean under Admiial Russell, 

: another under Charles, Earl of Berkeley, K.B., 
I was to remain in British waters, and take on board 
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tlie land , forces under Talmash, for the attack of 
Brest,, which, in 'the absence of the Count de Tour- 
¥ille's fleet, would, it was confidently supposed, 
•proTC 'an easy conquest 

Under Tainmsh were 10,000 men and a great 
number of horses. The fleet of Berkeley consisted 
of thirty-eight sail of English vessels, and twenty- 
three Dutch, including fire and hospital ships, 
under Admirals Allemande, Schey, and Vander- 
put 

John Churchill, Ear! of Marlborough, who was 
secretly in the interest of King James, instantly 
wrote to him on the 4th of May, stating that he 
had “but that moment ascertained that twelve 
regiments of infantry and two regiments of marines, 
were about to embark, under the command of Tal- 
mash, for the purpose of destroying the harbour of 
Brest and the shipping that lay there. This/* he 
added, “ would be a great advantage to England ; 
but no consideration can, or ever shall, hinder me 
from letting you know what I think may be for 
your service.*' 

These tidings King James immediately com- 
municated to the Government of France, knowing 
well that whatever conduced to cripple the power 
of that country weakened the strength and influence 
of the Jacobite party; and most prompt were the 
measures taken for the defence of Brest 

The British forces were already on board, but 
adverse gales detained them for nearly a month in 
the Channel ; while large bodies of troops were 
being concentrated in the vicinity of the point to 
be attacked, and to the great Vauban was assigned 
the duty of putting the defences in order. The 
town occupied the slope of a hill towards the 
harbour, the entrance to which was defended by a 
strong castle, built by Cardinal Richelieu, the | 
founder of Brest, and partly excavated out of the 
solid rock. In addition to this there was a citadel. 
Under Vauban, batteries were planted to sweep ; 
every point where an invader might be likely to , 
land, and eight large rafts, each carrying many i 
mortars, were moored in the harbour, the entrance 
to which is from the south-west, by a narrow and 
difficult passage called the Goukt, or Gullet, about 
1,800 yards wide. On every side cannon bristled, 
and some days before the arrival of the British 
expedition all was ready to give it a warm and 
most unexpected reception. 

On sailing from St Helen's, Lord Berkeley issued 
his orders for “ all the ships and vessels under his 
command, together with the tenders and well-boats 
(built for landing the troops), to keep near the 
flags whereunto they were respectively appointed, 
and to shift their pennants accordingly, that when 


the signal should be made for parting, each might 
follow his own proper flag without confusion." 

In case of casual separation at sea, Camaret 
Bay was appointed as the general rendezvous. 

A red ensign at the foretopmast-head on 
board of Lord Berkeley's ship, with the firing of a 
gun, was the signal for the soldiers to embark on 
board the small craft and boats; and the hauling 
down of that signal, with the firing of two guns, for 
their going on shore." 

Meanwhile Vauban had reported to the King of 
France that he need have no apprehension for the 
safety of Brest, as all the subterranean passages 
under the castle had been made bomb-proof; “that 
he had placed ninety mortars and three hundred 
pieces of cannon in proper places; that all the 
ships were out of reach of an enemy's bombs, and 
all the troops in good order; that there were 300 
bombardiers in the place, 300 gentlemen, 4,000 
regular troops, and a regiment of dragoons." 

On the 6tli of June the allied fleet was off 
the French coast, Cape Finistbre, bearing fifteen 
leagues to the eastward, and steering for the coast 
of Brittany. They came to anchor just outside 
Camaret Bay, a small harbour, with a tiny village 
inhabited by pilchard fishers on the beach, in 
Brittany, and eight miles south of Brest. 

There General Talmash proposed to land, and 
marching upon the town, attack it in the rear. 
By this time the French cannoniers, finding the 
fleet within range, had opened a fire upon it from 
batteries on the western point of Camaret, and 
from a castle on a high rock in Bertheaume Bay. 
This was on the 7 th of June, 

Peregrine, Marquis of Carmarthen, K.G. (after- 
wards Duke of Leeds), who served under Berkeley 
as Admiral of the Blue, undertook to reconnoitre 
the bay. He was a brave but eccentric young 
noble, in whom a passion “ for maritime adventure 
was unconquerable and he had accompanied this 
expedition in his own yacht, the Feregriney named 
from himself, and deemed then a masterpiece in 
the art of shipbuilding. He was accompanied by 
Lord Mohun, who was engaged in the murder of 
Mountford the actor, during a brawl about Anne 
Bracegirdle the actress ; and by John, Lord Cutts, 
who had been aide-de-camp to the Duke of Lor- 
raine in tiungary, and distinguished himself at the 
capture of Buda, in 1686, and who was now an 
officer of the Guards. 

The Feregrim ran into the bay under the fire of 
the enemy's cannon, and came out safely. The 
marquis reported that the defences, of which he 
had seen but a small portion, were extremely for- 
midable. ■ But. Berkeley 'and . Talmash believed tlmt ■ 
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he overrated the danger, and were both nnaw^are 
that their designs had been known at Versailles 
before a single soldier had embarked, and that 
now an army was collected in rear of both Camaret 
and Brest, and that the entire coast had been forti- 
fied against them by the greatest military engineer 
the world had seen. Therefore they had not the 
slightest doubt but that the troops, under a pro- 
tecting fire from the shipping, lying broadside to 
the shore, might be landed with ease. 

It was ordered that the Mmk and Diammid^ two 
sixty-gun ships, should first enter the bay ; but the 
marquis represented that they would prove quite 
insufficient to cover the landing, because the enemy 
were better prepared, were entrenched behind 
breastworks and redoubts, which were supported 
by fourteen squadrons of horse. 

On the 8th of June a Council of War was held by 
the British and Dutch flag officers, and it was re- 
solved that the lieutenant-general should go on 
shore with the troops as soon as possible, and en- 
deavour to make himself master of the fort of 
Camaret, and that six other men-of-war should be 
added to the other two — the Greenwich^ 54 guns; 
the Charles^ 32 guns; the Shoreham^ 32 

guns ; the Darke?istten, 44 guns ; the lVeseJ>, 30 
guns ; and the Wolf, 30 guns.” 

These the Marquis of Carmarthen undertook to 
post so that all their guns should bear upon the 
castle. 

All this, however, proved a work of the greatest 
difficulty and danger, for no sooner was the Ifonk 
within range of the French mortars than showers 
of bombs fell around her, lashing the waves to 
foam. From the western point of Camaret and 
the Point des Fillettes the fire was terrible, and 
each ship received it in succession as she entered 
the bay; while suddenly three other batteries, which 
had been masked or unnoticed, filled all the beach 
with smoke, as they poured a shower of iron upon 
the advancing squadron, which the brave marquis 
made all speed to post and anchor in such a 
manner as to cover the landing of the troops, who 
were fast crowding into the pinnaces and well- 
boats; for now the red flag was flying at Berkeley's 
foretop, and the boom of the signal gun had 
mingled with the echoes of those that were then 
engaged. 

The fire of the eight ships drove the French twice 
out of the fort of Camaret ; but wherever there was 
any possibility of landing great bodies of troops 
were seen posted behind entrenchments, the whole 
lines of which were wreathed with fire and smoke. 

In consequence of all this, there could be no 
prosecution of the regular landing, “which my ■ 
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lA}xd Cutts' proposed, and .was before , agreed .upon,^ 
says the Marquis, of Carmarthen, in, his .“Journal 
of the Brest Expedition.” , 

Talmash disdained to believe that the troops he 
saw were regulars, though in French uniform. He 
persisted in asserting that they were a mere rabble 
of peasants, and ordered the soldiers to be pulled 
in shore; and closely packed, with their muskets' 
between their knees, they advanced through a 
dreadful fire of cannon, and effected a landing, Tai- 
mash leading the way, sword in hand, at the head 
. of a batt.alion of grenadiers, seconded by 900 men ; 
armed with muskets and pikes. He leaped ashore 
under cover of a small rock on the south side of 
the bay. 

Brisk firing instantly ensued on both sides, while 
flinging their grenades the grenadiers advanced, 
forming in ranks as they went on. But Phre 
Daniel states that the Sieur de Beausire, captain of 
French marines, observing that there was some 
confusion among the British, sallied out sword 
in hand at the head of two companies, and 
attacked them with such vigour that many were 
slain, and the rest driven towards their boats. At 
this crisis, so momentous for Talmash, he was mor- 
tally wounded in the thigh by a cannon-ball, while 
the Count de Servon, Marshal-de-Camp, and the 
Sieurs de Vaise, Brigadier of Infantry, and Du 
Plessis, Brigadier of Horse, charged down to the 
shore with their troops, and compelled many of 
the British, whose boats were stranded in shoal 
water, to surrender, while the rest, who were afloat, 
pulled away under cover of the ships' guns with 
all speed. 

Amid this vile hurly-burly, a Dutch man-of-war 
was sunk at her anchors ; her captain was killed, 
and only eight of her crew escaped. 

Pere Daniel says the English lost 400 men in 
the descent, and that only five soldiers and forty 
officers were taken prisoners. Burnet says that of all 
who landed, not above one hundred came back, 
A bomb-vessel full of English soldiers blew up, 
and every man on board perished. 

The tl\Q Cluirks, galley, and the Shore* 

hamwQTt nearly knocked to pieces, and in these 
ships alone one account says ite, another 4003 
men were killed ; while it was only after iiicredible 
labour, ■■■■courage, .and peril that ■ the 'Marquis, ■'.of, 
Carmarthen got them out of ■Camaret Lay ■at 'alh; 
and made an offing. Their rigging was cut to 
pieces, and all their spars and yards were dis- 
abled. 

“IMonsieur de Vauban, who commanded at 
Brest,” records Pere Daniel, “had taken all his 
; precautions with an admirable skill, in the batteries 
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as well as the entrenchments, in which were placed 
a battalion of marines, under the Marquis de 
Langeron.” 

In *this futile expedition 700 British soldiers 
perished, and during many days the waves con- 
tinued to throw up pierced and shattered corpses 
on the beach of Brittany.” 

The battery from which Talmash received his 
wound is to this day called “The Englishman’s 
Death.” 


j A little before this he is said to have stated, 

I “ As I have lost my life in the performance of my 
i duty to so good a king, I am easy as to that, but 
' it was torture to think that I have been so basely 
! betrayed by the Government” 

In the year of the Revolution he had been ap- 
pointed colonel of the 5th Foot, and Governor of 
Portsmouth. In 1691 he was a lieutenant-general ; 
and after his death was succeeded by Lord Cutts 
as colonel of the Coldstream Guards, 
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The unfortunate Talmash lay on a couch in his 
cabin, where a Council of War was held. 

“Steer straight for Brest, and bombard the 
town 1 ” said he, passionately. 

But this suggestion was supposed to spring from 
the irritation of his mind and body. It was not 
adopted by the naval officers ; and the fleet stood 
over to the coast of England, and on the 15 th of June 
came to anchor at St. Helen’s, and in August the 
survivors of the Guards marched back to London. 

The agony of his spirit, wffiich smarted under 
what he deemed defeat and disgrace, caused the 
wound of Talmash to gangrene, and he died at 
Plymouth, exclaiming with his last breath, “ I was 
lured into a snare by treachery ! ” 


Burnet tells us that he was a brave, generous, and 
good man, and greatly beloved and lamented by 
the army. “The nation,” says Macaulay, “remem- 
bered the services of the unfortunate general, 
forgave his rashness, pitied his sufferings, and 
execrated the unknown traitors whose machinations 
had been so fatal to him. There were many con- 
jectures and many ramours. Some sturdy English- 
men, misled by national prejudice, swore that none 
of our plans would ever be kept a secret from the 
enemy while French refugees were kept in high 
military command. Some zealous Whigs, misled 
by party spirit, muttered that the Court of St 
Germain’s would never w'ant good intelligence 
while a single Tory remained in the Cabinet 
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GottiicB.;' ;v:'The real ■.criminal was ■ not named ; .nor, 
ti!l^'.tlie'',archiv€s of the 'Ho^use 'Of Stiia.rt".were' -ex- 
piorcxi was ' it known 'to .the public ■that Talmash 
had perished by the basest of all the hundred 
villanies of Marlborough ! 


CHAPTER 

^ m 

In the year 1695 a squadron of ships, having on | 
board a body of land forces, departed from Ply- j 
mouth on the 14th of January, under Commodore j 
Wilmot, who had sealed orders, which he was not I 
to open till he came into the latitude of forty 
degrees, and then to do it in presence of the com- 
manderdn-chief of the troops.*^ 

This squadron consisted of a third, a fourth, and : 
a fifth-rate, with two fire-ships, and twelve other : 
vessels for the conveyance of the troops. He was , 
in the first instance to sail towards America, where 1 
he was to take under his command two more ! 

1 

fourth-rates and one fifth. The troops were under | 
the orders of Colonel Luke Lillingston, who was i 
colonel of the 6th Foot in 1674, and of the 38th | 
in 1702. According to his published “Reflec- | 
tions,'^ they consisted of his own regiment, 1,200 ; 
strong. His brother, Jarvis lillingston, was ' 
major. 

“ Each company,"' he states, ‘^had two lieutenants, i 
one ensign, six sergeants, six corporals, two drums, I 
and two hundred private sentinels, making two 1 
hundred and eighteen men in a company. The | 
train of artillery consisted of twelve pieces of ^ 
cannon, viz., two eighteen pounders, four twent>^- ' 
four potmders, six field-pieces, and two mortars. ! 
The stores were in all things proportioned to the ; 
design. We had eight-and- twenty gunners and ! 
firemen, 500 barrels of powder, with plenty of all ; 
manner of ammunition and other necessaries." ! 

Owing to the paucity of communication between ! 
places in those days, and the little that people 
residing in one part of the world knew of those 
residing in another, much of deep interest and j 
mystery attended the departure of any expedition ; 
by land or sea ; while the dangers of the latter were | 
greatly enhanced by the lack of proper charts and I 
soundings, log-lines, patent anchors, chronometers, | 
and life-boats; and by innumerable terrors of; 
which the modem seaman, though deeply imbued | 
by superstition, knows nothing. Navigation was ! 


•■■■' These troops perishedin Camaret'Bay most'Use- 
iessly, and yet. what, says .Sir Walter ..Scott.,? .... 

Never talk ,'to me' 'about brave 'Mood .being' 
shed in vain ; it sends a roaring voice down through 
ail coming time." 
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more dangerous, and reckonings more doubtful and 
obscure than in our days; and in the watches of 
the night the seamen told of mermaid^s and magic 
islands, of plague-ships and burning shores, of 
storms that were raised by sorcery, and doTOliili 
currents against which a fated ship might beat till 
her timbers parted. 

On reaching the fortieth degree of latitude, 
Commodore Wilmot, in presence of Colonel Lil- 
lingston, opened his sealed orders, which directed 
them to sail to Jamaica, and to co-operate with 
the Spaniards in Hispaniola against the French 
settlements in that island, and to destroy their 
fisheries on the banks of Newfoundland when 
hauling up for home. 

After coming safely to anchor in the old road- 
stead of St. Christopher’s, he sailed thence for 
Savannah la Mer, at the eastern end of Hispa- 
niola; intending, if the Governor of San Domingo 
was ready to march against the French in Port de 
Paix, to sail round to the west side of the island 
and bombard the place from the seaward. 

The French at this time had nineteen privateers 
out of Guadaloupe and Martinique, with three ships 
of war of about forty guns each, one being a Dutch 
ship captured at Camaret Bay. The French general 
in Hispaniola had full notice that the expedition 
was coming, and was duly preparecl for it with all 
the force he could muster. This was owing to the 
folly of Commodore Wilmot, whom Colonel Lil- 
lingston, in his “ Reflections," not only accuses of 
disobeying the king’s orders in many ways, but 
of attempting to ” overset the design " by leaving 
behind a store-ship with the best of the artillery, 
and of attempting to lure him “ into clandestine 
measures to enrich themselves," and of taking the 
most direct plans to make public at Antigua and 
Montserrat the purpose for which they had come 
and whither they were bound ; while, as if to add 
to this folly, Captain Butler, of the Winckesier^m he 
sailed along the coast of Guadaloupe, fired several 
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shots as “ a plain intimation that we designed to 
visit them shortly/^ 

When the squadron arrived at Savannah, the 
commodore received a letter from the Spanish 
commander, assuring him of assistance in any 
attack upon the enemy ; on which he sailed with 
three ships of war and two fire-ships, sending the 
transports and the rest of the squadron to the Gulf 
of Samana, at the north-east end of the island, 
where the anchorage is safe and spacious, though 
the entrance is difficult and narrow. He pre- 
sented the King of Spain’s letters, with which he 
was furnished, to the President of San Domingo, 
who, by some petty scruples on points of punctilio, 
caused a loss of twelve days, during which time 
the French were adding to their defences. It was, 
however, ultimately arranged that he should march 
with 1,700 Spaniards and 150 Englishmen to Man- 
chioneal Bay, at the mouth of the Diver river, 
where the whole squadron was to meet him. To 
these Spaniards and Liliingston’s regiment, the 
commander was to add ultimately 500 seamen. 
The Spaniards were to add three men-of-war to 
the expedition, their commander hauling down his 
flag to avoid the silly old dispute about precedence 
on the seas. 

After “loitering six days in the bay, diverting 
himself with women and music,” Commodore 
Wilmot sailed for Cape Francis ; and landing the 
troops, he then ran within gunshot of the fort, 
which opened a hot cannonade upon him, and 
soon disabled the It was mounted with 

forty pieces of cannon, and well garrisoned. It 
was planned that while the seamen should assault 
it in rear, where the ground was higher than the 
fort itself, the troops should storm it in front. 
But the French did not wait for this. In the 
night they spiked their guns, blew up the fort, and 
laying trains of powder to many houses, destroyed 
a great part of the adjacent town, after which they 
retreated to Port de Paix, * 

After a consultation, it was arranged that Major 
Jarvis Lillingston, with 300 men of his brother’s 
regiment, and the Spanish troops, should march 
against that place, which was said to be some 
fourteen leagues off ; but this was not done then, 
and as the soldiers became unruly, they straggled 
about the coiintry in search of plunder, and many 
of them were never seen again. Smollett says that 
instead of proceeding against Le Petit Goave, “ ac- 
cording to the instructions they had received, 
Wilmot of Fort Francis, and plun- 

dered the country for his own private advantage ] 
notwithstanding the remonstrance of Lillingston, 
who protested against his conduct In a word, the 


sea and land officers lived ■, in a state of perpetual 
dissension;' and both. became exceedingly disagree- 
able to the Spaniards, who renotmced ail connec- 
tion with them or their designs.” 

It would seem from Lediard’s history' that the 
commodore had heard nothing of the troops from 
the time of their landing ; and being anxious for 
their safety, stood along the coast, and landed 
400 seamen , five miles eastward of Port de Paix. 
These, though they encountered opposition, and 
.were briskly fired on, burned and destroyed all flbe 
'.houses and plantations of the P'rench colonists to 
the gates of the fort itself, into which the enemy 
retired ; but that still hearing nothing of the troops, 
they rejoined the squadron in the night Discover- 
ing next day that some of Lillingston’s soldiers had 
straggled near to the fort, the commodore landed 
again the 400 seamen, and put on shore the 
cannons and mortars, but omitted to send tackle 
with which to get them mounted; and the colonel 
accused him of sending the carriage of an eighteen- 
pounder to mount a twenty-four. He alleged, as 
reasons for his delay in coming before the place 
and attacking it, that “ we were but 2,500 men in 
all; fatigued, in want of provisions, without our 
train of artillery, or any instrument proper for a 
siege.” He adds that the seamen refused to assist 
him, and were brought by the commodore merely 
as a body-guard, “being sensible that the land 
forces owed him a grudge.” 

Monsieur Du Casse, the commander of Port de 
Paix, having sent a haughty refusal, when sum- 
moned by beat of drum to surrender, ten pieces 
of cannon were opened upon that place from an 
adjacent hill, and in a few days part of the inner fort 
was beaten down, and many fugitives who had 
taken shelter there were killed. 

Between twelve and one o’clock on the 3rd of 
July, the French made a vigorous sally. Their 
force was mixed, 300 being whites and 200 blacks, 
ail well armed. By our soldiers and seamen, they 
were as vigorously met with bayonet and cutlass. 
Many of them were slain, especially their officers, 
who fought with high courage ; but they were routed, 
and many taken prisoners. Thus far one account. 

“The 3rd of July, the breach, being wide ^ enough, 
and the bastion quite open,” relates Colonel Lii- 
lingston, “I continued the firing, and gave direc- 
tions to have 300 grenades and their fusees filled, 
and all preparations made for a storm, and this I 
ordered to be done in sight of some prisoners, one 
of whom was suffered .to , escap'C. ' This , had the' 
■ designe'd effect upon., tire .'"garrison, though, in'^a 
manner we did not expect. About' two the next 
morning, we heard a great volley of musketry on 
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the side of the fort next the. sea, ' which .was soon ' 
followed by another, and then by confused firing 
'for about a quarter of an hour. I detached my 
brother Jarvis, with z 50 men, to find the meaning 
of it As soon as he came to the commodore’s 
quarters, he found all in confusion, and many of 
his men killed. The governor of the fort, it seems, 
expecting a, gen.eral: storm, ;and resolving: not to 
surrender on articles, had packed up what he 
could carry, and resolved to fight his way through. 
Accordingly, they came very near the camp of 1 
the undisciplined seamen without being discovered, 
poured in a volley of shot upon them, and having 
put them in confusion, faced them, till his whole 
body, men, women, and children, marched off.” 

As soon as the major saw the position of affairs, 
he with his detachment at once took possession of 
the fort, which was armed '.with .eighty '.pie'ces ■ of. 
cannon j ' 'and , the; s.torehouse .of .''which was 'full 
These, with., the. goYe.rnor’s house and all articles of 
value, he placed under guards ; but the commo- 
dore suddenly broke into the place at the head of 
500 seamen, and clapping Jarvis Liilingston on the 
shoulder, said, mockingly — ' 

“ Mow, major, I am stronger than you.” 

He then ordered off the sentinels, and the place 
was given up to general plunder by the seamen ; 
and this had the effect of exasperating our soldiers 
and disgusting the Spaniards. 

In this fort and in that at Cape Francis, on 
battery and in store, were captured 133 brass and 
iron guns. These and the ammunition were shared 
with the Spaniards ; but the commodore carried 
off all the negroes he could find, and sold them 
at Jamaica for ^5,000. He personally amassed 
plunder to the value ^ of £2 $,000, By the Spanish' 
■•governor’s letter, it'was stated' that' there were taken..' 
10,000 pieces of eight in money, besides an abum 
: dance'' of plate. . .'..■ 

On the 17 th of July all the troops, artillery, 
plunder, and prisoners were put on board the 
squadron, which instantly weighed for Jamaica. 
‘‘The damage we have done the enemy,” wrote 
Colonel Liilingston, “and the booty recovered 
from them were considerable ; for in sixty days wo 
rained the plantations for a hundred miles, we demo- 
lished two forts, and took prisoners nearly a thou- 
sand negroes, who every one knows are valued at 
;£2o a head. The seamen got plunder to the value 
of ;^4o,ooo at least If the booty was never deli- 
vered where it should have been, and if the king 
was cheated as well as we (the troops), I cannot 
answer for that; the damage we did the enemy 
will never be repaired with ^^200, 000 sterling. 
We displanted the whole colony, leaving the enemy 


scattered about in holes and woods, making the 
Spaniards meters of the whole,” 

After refitting at Jamaica, the commodore, whose 
spirit of peculation was most prominent in the 
conducting of this expedition, sailed for Britain on 
the 3rd of September, leaving four ships of war 
behind him— -the Meserve^ MampsMrey Ruby ^ and 
Swan — the first three to protect Jamaica, and the 
last-named to convoy some merchantmen. In 
returning . he encountered a succession of storms 
and tempests, and fever decimated his crews and 
the troops so that “ it was next to a miracle the 
ships got home.” The commodore and many of 
his officers died; and one of the fourth-rates, the 
Windmter^ for want of men to trim her sails, was 
totally lost amid the dangerous shoals off Cape 
.'Florida. 

So true it is, as Dr. Johnson observes, that 
“ war has means of destruction more formidable 
than the cannon or the sword. Of the thousands 
and tens of thousands that perished in our contest 
with France and Spain terminated by the con- 
quest of Gibraltar, a very small part ever felt the 
stroke of the enemy. The rest languished in tents 
and ships, amidst damps and putrefactions, pale, 
torpid, spiritless, and helpless, gasping and groan- 
ing unpitied, among men made obdurate by a long 
continuance of helpless misery ; and were at last 
whelmed in pits or heaved into the ocean, without 
notice and without remembrance. By incommo- 
dious encampments and unwholsome stations, 
where courage is useless and enterprise impractic- 
able, fleets are silently dispeopled and melted 
away.” 

In the May of this year, 1695, a spirited little 
sea-fight took place off the port of Poole, in 
Dorsetshire. William Thompson, a fisherman of 
that place, in a small smack, with only a man and a 
boy on board, was fired upon by a French sloop pri- 
vateer, armed with two guns and several small-arms, 
and manned by sixteen hands. Thompson had on 
board but two small guns, probably swivels, and 
three muskets ; yet, notwithstanding this extraordi- 
nary disparity in force, he actually maintained a 
two hours’ combat with the privateer, killed and 
wounded several of her men, after which she 
struck and became Thompson’s prize. He took 
her into Poole, and Schomberg records that “ the 
Lords of the Admiralty presented him with a gold 
chain and a medal of the value of ^^^50.” 

The same reward was also given to a Mr, 
Williams, wffio, in a fishing smack belonging to 
Whitesand Bay, retook some merchant ships 
which had fallen into the hands of the enem/s 
privateers. 
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In the year 1695 William ordered certain 
changes to take place in the equipment of the 
army. 

It was ordered that the Royal Fusiliers (7th), the 
Scots Fusiliers (21st), and the grenadiers of each 
regiment alone were to wear caps ; that there were 
to be fourteen pikes in each company of sixty 
men; that each captain of infantry was to carry 
a pike, each lieutenant a partisan, and each en- 
sign a half-pike. 

The May of the same year saw the king again 
in Holland, having sailed from Gravesend for the 
Hague. The Allies took the field, and two armies ' 
were formed in the Netherlands : one led by the 
Elector of Bavaria and the Duke of Holstein- 
Plon ; the other was to act in Flanders, under ^ 
the king and the Prince de Vaudemont. On the 
27th the whole of the forces assembled at Arseele, 
where the allied army was found to muster ; 
124,700 men; and in four columns it moved to- ; 
wards Becelare, in the vicinity of the French lines, 
between Ypres and Lys. On the evening of the ■ 
13th of June, the king, attended by an escort of 
cavalry and grenadiers, under Major-General La 
Meloniere and Colonel Ingoldsby, of the Welsh 
Fusiliers, reconnoitred the French army, then com- 
manded by Marshal Vilieroi, who seeing his lines 
threatened, had passed the Scheldt, and posted his ! 
head-quarters at Honthem. During the preceding ^ 
winter the French had provided for such quick i 
marches, by making “royal ways,” as they were I 
termed, from Mons to the sea, in order to facilitate 
the movements of their armies, by cutting down 
all they met, without regarding house, church, or 
village, so that a squadron of horse could march 
abreast. 

During 1694 King William had remained satis- 
fied with simply seeking to resist the progress of the 
French arms ; but he now determined to recover 
from Louis XIV. the important fortress of Namur. 
The latter was w^ell defended hy ditches and rave- 
lins; and its citadel or castle, situated on a high 
and craggy rock, had then the reputation of being 
impregnable ; and its bastions and batteries tower 
in their strength above the gaunt blue-coloured 
streets of the city below. Steep on all sides, the 
rock is still fortified to perfection, and has a deep 
Well with two springs of fine water. Its import- 
ance in a military point of view was very great, 


and during the last three years, the works ..aro.und it 
had been greatly, increased. ' To the batteries of.;. 
Cohorn, Louis had added all the latest masterpieces 
of Vauban. The one illustrious engineer outvied 
the other. Namur was deemed the strongest barrier 
fortress in Europe ; and over one of its gates was 
placed a vaunting inscription, which defied the 
Allies to wrest it from the grasp of France. 

Finding it menaced, Ivlarshal Boufflers, at the 
head of a cavalry force, and a body of sappers, 
miners, and artillery, under a colonel named 
Megrigny, threw himself into it, thus augmenting 
the garrison to 16,000 chosen men ; hence, when 
the natural and artificial strength of the place are 
considered, the quality of the troops defending it, 
and the known valour and skill of the marshal 
commanding, the attack on Namur maybe deemed 
an undeniable proof of William's courage and 
temerity. The columns commanded by him in- 
cluded “seventy battalions of infantry, and eighty 
two squadrons of horse and dragoons, chiefly 
English and Scots,” exclusive of the other forces 
under the elector and duke, covering the ground 
from Brussels to Dendermonde ; but these leaders, 
the moment that Boufflers was shut up in Namur, 
proceeded to invest it. William arrived soon after, 
and fixed his headquarters at Chateau de la Falize, 
four miles distant from the place. 

Fourteen battalions from the Prince of Vaude- 
mont's army reached Terapleux, about the same 
distance from Namur. Lord Cutts next came in 
with six battalions, including two of English Guards, 
with the regiments of Trelawney, Nassau, Heyden, 
and the Welsh Fusiliers ; the besiegers closed in on 
every side, and by the ist of July the lines ofcir- 
ciimvallation were complete. These tidings caused 
no alarm at the Court of Versailles. There it was 
never doubted but that “ the Prince of Orange,” 
whose kingly title was never admitted, would be 
repulsed with loss and shame by Boufflers. The 
castle and town were known to be of vast strength ; 
the magazines were stored with provisions and all 
kinds of munitions of war; and with a garrison 
of 16,000 chosen troops, under one of the best 
marshals of France, Namur was deemed as safe as 
the Bastille at Paris. 

The siege was vigorously^ pressed by the .Allies, 
the scientific part of whose operations was con- 
ducted by Cohorn, whom eimilation of his rival 
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Vaiiban had spuired to exert his utmost skill. 
"'He had suffered three years before the mortifica- 
tion of seeing the town, as he had fortified it^ taken 
by his great master Vaubap. To retake it, now 
that the fortifications had received Vauban's last 
improvements, would be a noble revenge.” 

The following were the British regiments before 
the town and in the line of circumvallation, as 
given by D’Auverquerque, Ghaplain of the Scots 
■■Guards';— 


shadows of the castled rock and of the cathedral 
* spires far across the waters of the Maese and 
i Sambre, an assault was ordered, and two masses of 
1 troops, one clad in scarlet, the other in blue, ad- 
j vanced with colours flying and bayonets fixed to 
! storm the covered way. 

The first was British, the second Dutch ; and 
their orders were to drive in the enemy. Two 
attacks were made, one on the right of the Tower 
of Cockld, and the other on the left. 






HISPANIOLA. 


English cavalry, three squadrons ; ist Regiment 
of English Guards (two battalions), the Coldstream 
Guards, the Scots Foot Guards, the Royal Scots 
Regiment, Selwyn’s (2nd Foot), Queen^s Royals, 
Trelawney's (4th Foot), V. Columbine's (6th Foot), 
T. Tidcombe’s (14th Foot), the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers (23rd Foot), the Edinburgh Regiment 
(25th Foot); Seymour's, Stanley's, Lauder’s, San- 
derson’s, and Collingwood's, since disbanded. 

The siege proceeded slowly at first, owing to the 
want of cannon. 

The trenches were opened on the 2nd of July, 
after the Dutch contingent had broken ground 
near the village of Baug6 ; and on the 8th, in the 
evening, when the setting sun was casting the 


Major-General George Ramsay, a son of the 
Earl of Dalhoiisie, colonel of the Scots Guards, 
advanced with his own regiment, three battalions 
of the English Guards, and one of Dutch, at seven 
in the evening. They encountered a dreadful fire, to 
which they never returned a shot until they could 
level their pieces through the enemy's palisades, 
and poured in a volley which threw the French 
into confusion. Then the paHsades “vvere torn 
down, and with loud hurrahs the assailants rushed 
to carry the second covered way with the bayonet 
and pike. 

As the Dutch Blues wavered, the Scots Royals 
came up to support them. Flushed with success, 
Guards and linesmen now went on together, won 
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the second covered way, and pursued the enemy I 
among their own batteries on the brow of the : 
hill, where many of the French fled for refuge 
£0 some stone-pits. The Dutch troops on the 
left carried all the works before them. In this 
aflair, wheii' the troops' came ' back, to camp at .mid- 
night,; it.', was- .found 'that ,i,7'oo. .officers and. men' 
had been killed and wounded j of these 543 be- 
longed to the Brigade of Guards alone. 

The king in person had directed the attack ; and 


In a letter to the Duke of Shrewsbury, dated from 
the camp before Namur, July nth, the king ex- 
presses his satisfaction with his Guards thus : — ' 

“ Two days ago I was obliged to attack the lines 
which the enemy had constructed to cover their 
works, and we forced them with vigour. All the 
troops displayed considerable courage, and parti- 
cularly the five battalions, the Englisii, the Scotch, 
and one of Dutch, who attacked the right” (Coxe). 

. To the English and Dutch wounded the king 
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more than once, when the fight was hottest, he laid 
his hand on the shoulder of the Elector of Bavaria, 
and exclaimed, ‘ ‘ Look— look at my brave English I ” 

Conspicuous am«ong them had been Cutts, of the 
Coldstream Guards. 

“ In that bulldog courage which flinches from no 
danger,” says Macaulay, “ however terrible, he was 
iinrivalied. There was no diffiGulty in finding hardy 
v olunteers — German, Dutch, and British—to go on 
a forlorn hope ; but Cutts was the only man who 
appeared to consider such an expedition as a party 
of pleasure. He was so much at his ease in the 
hottest fire of the French batteries, that his soldiers 
gave him the honourable nickname of '' The Sala- 
mander/” 


gave handsome., gratuities, ".but '.not .a ..penny tO' the 
Scots.' ■ ■ 

.On'.the ',14th. of July "the: troo.ps 'in, the, trenches 
..were relieved 'by' 'the .entire. Brigade of 'G'uards, 

'' under. Lord Cutts— the Coldstre'ams specially guard- 
.Jng".. the' king— and by the night' of the "14th,. the 
works were pushed down the hill to a detached 
bastion that faced the gate of St Nicholas; and 
it is to this barrier that Laurence Sterne, who, as 
the son of an officer of the 22nd Regiment, must 
have been familiar with the old traditions of the 
■ service, makes special reference in “Tristram 
Shandy ” more than once. “ ' Your honours roque- 
laire/ replied the corporal, ^ has not once been on 
since the night your honour received your wound, 
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when we mounted 'guard in the trenches before, the 
gate of St Nicholas.’” 

On the i6th this gate was surrendered, and on 
the following day the first counterscarp, or slope of 
the ditch, was attacked bV the British grenadiers 
riislhiig to the glacis, and casting their grenades over 
the palisades into the covered way; then, following 
up this assault with spirit, the red-coats carried the 
counterscarp in gallant style. The attacking force 
was suddenly aided by the regiment of Sanderson 
and the Welsh Fusiliers, who burst from the trenches 
to their assistance. But when they came to lodge 
the woolsacks and gabions upon the glacis, the 
French, who still defended themselves by means of 
traverses, wl;ich enfiladed the ditt'h at a riglit angle, 
set them on fire, and sprang mines which caused 
terrible havoc. Alany grenadiers vaulted over the 
palisades into the cov’ered way, and used their 
swords with incredible bravery, till a lodgment was 
fully effected 

D’ Auvergne, in his History, computes this day’s 
casualties at Soo men killed and wounded ; and 
states that ‘‘Colonel Iiigoldsby’s (Welsh Fusiliers) 
and Sanderson’s Regiments suffered most among 
ours in gaining the counterscarp,” 

It was on this occasion that while William was 
conducting the assault, under a fire of round shot, 
grape, and musketry, he suddenly saw with surprise, 
among the officers of his staff, Mr. Michael Godfrey, 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, who had 
visited headquarters to make arrangements relative 
to an advance of money for the payment of the 
army, which was then in arrears— -a pretty common 
case in those days, and even down to those of the 
Peninsular War. This gentleman was a near relation 
to Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, whose murder excited 
so much interest during the reign of Charles II. 

“ Mr. Godfrey,’’ said the king, “you ought not to 
run these risks ; you are not a soldier, and can be 
■of no use to us here.” 

“ Sire,” replied Godfrey, “ I run no more risk than 
your Majesty.” 

“ Not so,” said William. “ I am where it is my 
duty to be, and I may, without presumption, commit 
my life to God’s keeping ; but you, sir- ” 

Ere the king could conclude, a cannon-shot from 
the castle of Namur laid Godfrey dead at his feet 
(D’Auvergne). 

Quoting other authorities, Macaulay states that 
“it \vas not found, however, that the fear of being 
‘ Godfreyed ’ — such was during some time the cant 
phrase sufficed to prevent idle gazers from coming 
from the trenches. Though iihlliam forbade his 
coachmen, footmen, and cooks to expose themselves, 
he repeatedly saw them skulking near the most 
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dangerous spot, . and trying ■ to get a peep at the 
fighting. He 'was' sometimes,, it' is said, .pro'voked 
in'to horse'whipping 'theni' out of ..range of 'the Freiicli 
guns; and the story, whether .true or "false, is very 
characteristic.” 

Next day the guns opened against the half-moon 
of St Nicholas, under Coliom ; the Brandenburgers 
pushed their parallels along the bank of the Maese, 
through a line of works cut in the solid rock ; and 
while the Scots Guards held the king’s cpiartcr, the 
English, under Lord Cults, mounted the trenches. 

On the 20th of July, King William received 
tidings of the fiiil of Dixinudc, for wliich Major- 
General Eilenburg was afterwards tried by a court- 
martial, and publicly beheaded at Ghent, by the 
royal coniriiand. 

A new battery of eighteen guns having come 
from England on the 22nd, they opened against the 
bastion of St. Roche, and battered down masses of 
the stonework, but the enemy being in possession 
of the covered way on the right towards the Porte 
de Fer, it was necessary to extend the lodgment in 
that direction. On the 23rd a grand assault was 
made on the covered way, the traverses, and all the 
line of works between the Bastion de St Roche 
and the Porte de Fer. The stormers went on with 
great fury; tlie Royal Scots being in the van of 
the forlorn hope, and pressing on with such speed 
that, in effecting a lodgment and planting St. 
Andrew’s cross on the ramparts, they had but one 
officer, Lieutenant Archibald Hamilton, and a few 
privates killed. The Dutch and Brandenburgers 
were also successful at their points of attack ; and 
on the 24th of July, when preparations were being 
made for another combined assault, the Coimt de 
Guiscard appeared in the breach of the demi-bastion, 
with a white flag in his hand. 

The batteries were then ordered to cease firing. 
Tlie count requested permission to confer with 
Major-General Ramsay on the surrender of the 
town, to preserve it from further injury. The maj or- 
general thereupon went to the Duke of Holstein and 
the king, wdio authorised him to make an exchange 
of hostages. Terras of capitulation were signed, 
and on the following evening Colonel Lauder’s 
Scottish Musketeers took possession of the Porte de 
Fer, in presence of the king; while Marshal Boiifflers, 
with 7,000 men, withdrew into the citadel, having 
lost 5,000 men in defence of the city, and 4,000 
by desertion. 

The British army waS' then '''and' for.', long after' 
totally destitute of scientific corps; hence on the 
day after Namur surrendered, when the RoyaF Scots 
marched towards the village of Waterloo, Gaptain 
Burgh and Lieutenant Wallace of that regiment 
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were ordered to remam ^Svith the forces engaged 
ill the siege of the castle, in the capacity of 
eogineers.*’ (“ Records of the istFoot*’). 

In the hope of being relieved by Marshal Ville- 
roi, BoufSers resolved to defend the citadel till his 
last cartridge was expended. 

Under the Dutch Earl of Athlone, a covering 
alliedarmy was assembled on the plains of Genappe. 
The confederates were thus divided, one portion 
pressing the siege of Namur, while the rest were 
elsewhere. Under Viileroi, an immense force ad- 
vanced to Brussels, and bombarded that city with 
great ferocity; while the Earl of Athlone advanced 
to the then obscure and unknown village of Water- 
loo. Tiring of bombarding Brussels, Viileroi 
marched towards Namur, hoping to raise the siege 
of the castle; while the Prince of Vaudemont, with 
182 squadrons of horse and seventy battalions of 
infantry, drew nearer to the main army under King 
William, then encamped within six miles of Namur, 
at a chateau called Mazy, on a little stream of that 
name, where the dwelling commanded a stone 
bridge by which the river was crossed. 

These united forces were more than Viileroi could 
hope to break through, yet they hourly expected 
an attack; and nightly horse and man remained 
accoutred, the gunners sleeping by their guns, 
while preparations on a great scale were making 
for a final attempt to storm the castle. During the 
progress of these, the Earl of Portland, one of 
William’s Dutch followers, son of the Herr Van 
Dippenham, of Overyssel, was sent to summon 
Namur for the last time. 

It is plain,” said he to Marshal Boufders, “ that 
Viileroi has given up all hope of being able to raise 
the siege ; it is therefore a useless waste of human 
life to prolong the contest.” 

Boufflers, however, deemed that resistance to the 
last was necessary for the honour of the French 
arms, and Portland returned unsuccessful to the 
camp. 

On the 20th of August the grand assault of 
Namur ensued. 

Though much indisposed, the Prince de Vaude- 
mont descended from his gilded coach at three in the 
morning, and with cuirass and wig, and long white 
ruffles flowing over his leather gauntlets, put himself 
at the head of the English Guards. The king also 
arrived to see that all was in readiness, and held 
conference with him. In the morning the Brigade 
of Guards — English, Scots, and Dutch — under 
Major-General Churchill, marched to the right to 
form a reserve at St Denis, and support battalions 
already posted there under Brigadier Fitzpatrick. 
All these last were fresh troops, that had not yet 


been engaged. '^.Tlie Guards occupied the enclo- 
sure from the village, and communicated with the 
Hessians, who had erected ■ batteries to command 
the plain. 

The weather, w^hicli had been;, wet "and' foggy, 
began to clear about noon; the suH' came forth," and' 
his rays were reflected by the bayonets and musket- 
barrels, which were then polished bright, in the 
lines of trenches and on the ramparts of Namur, 
hrom Puffendorf we learn'that green boughs worn 
in the hat were the distinctive badge of the Allies. 

In order to reconnoitre, Viileroi advanced to- 
wards St. Denis, the road to which, through a thick 
old primeval forest, had been barricaded by felled 
trees and intertwisted branches ; and finding pro- 
gress impossible, he fell back and retired. On this 
King William resolved to attack without delay the 
breaches of the Terra Nova and cohorn. 

Detachments consisting of thirty-six grenadiers 
from every company of that force were collected, 
and of eighteen from those employed. The Grena- 
diers of the Household Brigade were under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Evans, a captain in the English 
Guards. Three thousand English and Scotch in- 
fantry, under Lord Cutts, were to assail the coun- 
terscarp and breach of Terra Nova; while the 
Count de Rivera, with 3,000 Bavarians, was to 
march on the breach of the cohorn, supported by 
Major-General La Cane, with 2,000 Branden- 
burgers. 

I Major-General Swerin, with 2,000 Dutch, was to 
force the casotte, wiiile 600 picked men cut a 
I passage into the Lower Town. 

I ‘^God with us 1” was to be the \/ord of battle ; 

! and the signal for the assault was to be the explo- 
I sion of a quantity of powder, two barrels full, on a 
certain battery near the Brussels gate. 

Four Serjeants, each attended by fifteen privates, 
w^ere ordered by Lord Cutts to form the forlorn 
hope, a peculiar arrangement, as it usually is the 
mode to volunteer for that duty. Seven hundred 
grenadiers, under a colonel, were to support them 
in attacking the great breach; two regiments were 
to follow, and two to remain in reserve. Among 
these were the corps of Buchan, Plamiiton, and 
Mackay, belonging to the Scoto-Dutch Brigade. 

A sound like a sullen roar, and a column of dust 
and smoke starling sk>avard, announced the explo- 
sioiV at the Brussels gate— the signal for the as- 
sault— -and with loud clieers the stormers went on, 
until within 900 paces from the breach, exposed to 
a terrible fire in front and flank from the guns of 
the castle. Notwithstanding this, Colonel Gour- 
thorpe’s regiment (afterwards the x7th, or Leices- 
tershire Foot), had advanced with colours dying 
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and drums beating, but the troops were in most 
instances new and raw ; the supports came slowly 
on, .and the ..stomiers began to fall back. The 
officers .fell', fast on every hand. The Count de 
Rivera, Captain Mitchel, of the Guards, and Colonel 
J. Goiirthorpe w^ere among the killed; Colonel 
Evans, Sir Matthew Bridges, Colonels Windsor 
and Stanhope, and the Count de Mercy, were 
among the wounded ; while the gallant Cutts re- 
ceived a shot in the head, which for a time 
quite disal)]ed him. 

Unaccountably, the Bavarians, under the Count 
Rivera, did not attack when the signal w^as given, 
conseciuently the fire of the cohorii next the Terra 
Nova fell entirely on the British. /‘The raw 
recruits, left almost without direction, had rushed 
forward impetuously, till they found themselves in 
disorder and out of breath, with a precipice before 
them, under a terrible fire, and tinder a shower 
scarcely less terrible of fragments of rock and wall. 
They lost heart and rolled back in confusion, till 
Cutts, wffiose wound had been by this time dressed, 
succeeded in rallying them.” 

Prior to this they had been furiously assailed by 
1,200 fresh troops, 200 of whom were dragoons 
of the French household, under Count Nogent 
and M. i’Abadie, whose charges in flank and 
rear did dreadful mischief among the unformed 
and broken infantry. Lord Cutts finding that the 
assault on the Terra Nova could not be resumed, 
and observing that the Bavarians had now fixed 
themselves on the extreme point of the cohorn 
next the Sambre, a post which they continued to 
defend with obstinate bravery, resolved to make 
good their position with his whole force. 

Two hundred Scottish volunteers of the regi- 
ment of Mackay, led by Lieutenant Cockle, bent 
at all hazards on retrieving the disgrace of the late 
repulse, were the first who forced their way at the 
point of the bayonet through the palisades, and 
storming a battery which did terrible execution 
among the Bavarians, they slew the gunners, and 
wheeled round the cannon against the enemy. 
These 200 men carried with them the colours of the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers (21st Foot), which they were 
ordered “ to plant on the palisades while the Bava- 
rians renewed theirassault. Theygained the covered 
way before the breach of the cohorn ; but nothing 
further was attempted. The other attacks were 
completely successful, and a lodgment of a mile in 
extent was made along the covered way and entrench- 
ments ” (“ Records of the Coldstream Guards ”). 

On this day the loss of the British ’was 1,400 killed 
and wounded; of the Allies in all, 2,000. The bat- 
talion which suffered most was the Royal Regiment 


of Ireland ; General Kane records that it had 297 
of all ranks placed //£?« d€ combat • 

Against Namur 130 pieces of cannon and thirty 
mortars had done the work of destruction; and 
now Boufflers, thinking that he had. ''done 'enough 
for honour, next day asked a forty-eight hours' truce, 
“in order that the hundreds of corpses which 
choked the ditches, and which would soon have 
spread pestilence among both the besiegers and the 
besieged, might be removed and interred.” 

His request was granted, but ere the last corpse 
was underground, he offered to capitulate if not 
relieved in ten days. He was then informed “ that 
the Allies would not treat with him on such 
terms ; and that he must either consent to an im- 
mediate surrender, or prepare for an immediate 
assault.” 

He yielded on condition that he and the garrison 
should march out with the Iionours of war, leaving 
the citadel, with its stores and artillery, to the victors. 
After various meetings in the great breach between 
the Count de Giiiscard, the major-general of the 
trenches, and the Elector of Bavaria, the white flag 
was finally hoisted on the ist of September; and 
that night saw the terms of capitulation signed — the 
first that had ever been signed by a Marshal of 
France. 

From first to last in this siege the total loss of 
the Allies amounted to 12,000 men. 

Three great salvoes of cannon from iheir united 
artillery announced to Vilieroi the fall of the grand 
old fortress he had so totally failed to succour, 
and he instantly commenced his retreat towards 
Moils. 

King William removed from Ostin to a gentle- 
man’s chateau near the village of Dhuy, where he 
had remained during the assault ; the Coldstreams 
and his beloved Dutch Blues guarding the royal 
quarters, while the Royal Welsh Fusiliers took pos- 
session of the gates of Namur (“ Records of the 
23rd Foot”). 

The same day, “ the 26th of August, was fixed for 
such an exhibition as the oldest soldier in Europe 
had never seen, and such as a few weeks before tlie 
youngest had scarcely hoped to see. From the first 
battle of Coiide to the last battle of Luxembourg, the 
tide of military success had rim without any serious 
interruption in one direction. That tide bad turned. 
For the first time, men said, since France had 
marshals, a Marshal of France w^as about to deliver 
up a fortress to a victorious enemy T' 

In two lo'ng lines facing imvards,'and'fo.mi'ing a. 
kind of 'avenue glitte'ring with, steel' and,, accoutre* 
ments, from the blood-stained breach to the bank 
of die Maese, were the allied armies. King WiEiam 
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occupied his coach, accompanied by the Duke of 
Ormond Omioixd's Memoirs ; but the Elector of 
Bavaria, the Landgrave of Hesse, and all other 
officers of rank were mounted, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the castle. ^ 

Reduced now to less than 5,000 men, the garrison, 
with bayonets fixed, pikes and partisans advanced, 
colours flying, and drums beating, came marching 
forth like gallant men as they were ; and Marshal 
BoLifflers closed the long column, riding at the head 
of a regiment of dragoons, with the Count de 
Guiscard by his side (Puffendorf). 

“ An Elector of Bavaria,” says Macaulay, “w^as 
hardly entitled to be saluted by the marshal with 
his sword. A King of England was undoubtedly 
entitled to such a mark of respect, but France did 
not recognise William as King of England. At 
last Boiifllers consented to perform the salute, with- 
out marking for which of the two princes it xvas 
intended. He lowered his sword. William alone 
acknowledged the compliment, and a short con- 
versation followed,” 

Boiifflers rode on, but had not proceeded far 
when he was arrested by Everard Van Dyckvelt, 
attended by twelve privates of the English Life 
Guards. 

“ You must return with me to Namur, sir,” said 
he. “The King of England has ordered me to 
inform you that you are his prisoner.” 

The marshal grew pale with rage, and his staff 
crowded about him sword in hand, 

“ This is an infamous breach of faith ! ” he ex- 
claimed. “Look at the terms of capitulation. 
What have I done to deserve such an affront? 
But beware what you do, messieurs, for I serve a 
master who can and will avenge me.” 

“ I, too, am a soldier, sir,” replied the stolid 
Dutchman, “ and my orders are to obey orders 
without reflecting on their consequences. The King 
of England has reluctantly followed the example 
set by your master. The soldiers who garrisoned 
Dixmude and Deynze have, in defiance of plighted 
faith, been sent to France ; so His Majesty might 
with perfect faith have detained all the French who 
were in Namur.”, 

By this time the marshal was separated from his 
troops, and completely environed by Dutch cavalry. 
Seeing the futility of resistance, he gave up his 
sword, and was detained a prisoner of war for some 
time at Maestricht The honour or credit of this 
proceeding on the part of William was considered 
extremely doubtful ; but, as the Jacobites averred, a 
king who could design the cold-blooded massacre 
of Glencoe, and witness the slaughter of the help- 
less De Witts from behind a shutter, who fought a 
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battle with a treaty of peac3 in his pocket, who 
introduced flogging m tlie army and keeld,i«aiiling 
in .the navy, was not likely to be over nice iii' 
any proceeding where tfic interests of Holland were 

concerned. 

.With regard to the troops in the two towns 
mentioned, 'by. Dyckvelt, Burnet states that “the 
■garrisons'; were not .indeed able to make a great 
■ resistance' ;■ but they were ill commamled — though 
the places were not tenable, yet they were basely 
delivered, up, and 7,000 made iwisoners ; and 
thougli all, prisoners were to be rcrleemed at a set 
I price within a limited time, yet they were .ill 
! taken into F.rance.” . 

: The Treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, brought this 

deplorable, useless, anii most expensive war to a 
close. In the follmving \ear the king was compelLai 
to send home his olmoxious Dutch GuanJs; and the 
House of Commons resolved that all the forces in 
English pay and south of tlie 'Iweed, should be 
reduced to 7,000 men, those for Ireland to 12,000, 
while the Scots Parliament found about 4,000 all 
that were requisite for home service in the 
North. But 15,000 men were voted for the English 
fleet. 

Three survivors of the great siege of Namur 
were alive in the last century. 

William Fraser, who lost an arm in the trenches 
by a cannon-shot, lived 118 years, and died in 
1 76S ; but there were two more recent deatlis of 
veterans who had served in William^s army. These 
were Matthew Champion, of Great Yarmouth, xvho 
lived till 1793, being then 11 1 years old y and 
David Caldwell, born in 1689, who commenced his 
military career as a drummer in a Scots regiment, 
“and ended a soldiers life in 1796, at the age of 
107. He may be said to have been a soldier (ffo, 
born in the army, and in the town of Ayr” (“ Notes 
and Queries ”). 

The recruits who survived the severe tuition of 
Namur, says Macaulay,' speedily became, veterans. . , 
Steenkirke and Landen had formed the volunteers 
who followed Cutts through the palisades of Na- 
mur. The judgment of all the great warriors 
whom the nations of Western Europe had sent to 
the confluence of the Sambre and the Meuse was, 
“that the English subaltern was inferior to no 
subaltern, and the English private soldier to no 
soldier in Christendom.” 

' The British officers of higher ra.nk ' were • deemed 
scarcely worthy to command.'' such an-'anny. ; Lord" 
Cutts had distinguished himself by his intre- 
pidity; but those who most admired him acknow- 
ledged that he had not the science necessary for 
a general 
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VAUBAN LOCK (MATCH AND FLINT COMBINED), A.D. I692, 


This lock is thus referred to in the Catalogue of the “ Musde de rArtillerie “ Fusil-mousqiiet de Vauban, qui, cu m^canisme 
ordinaire de la platine h batterie rdunit le serpentin pour la meche. A la bataille de Steinkerque (1692) les Fran^ais jethrent 
spontan^ment leurs moiisquets pour se servir des fusils pris aii.x ennemis. Ce fiit alors qiie Vauban imagina son fustl- 
mousquet, dans laqiiellela ml‘che sert au defaut de la batterie.” The fact that a book found among the old stores of the 
Tower, in 1861, bearing the cipher and crown of James II., affirms the place of the manukicture by the English name oi 
Brooke on the lock-plate, seems to render Vauban’s claim to the invention of this lock at least open to question. 

*‘The plan is ingenious, and the mechanism very simple. The object was to combine the action of a flint and steel, and a match 
cord. The cock is at one end, and a serpentine holding the match at the other ; the steel with its pan-cover in the middle. 
The difficulty to be overcome was how to fire the charge with the match, inasmuch as the steel and pan-cover necessarily 
intervened. So the pan-cover was perforated, in order to admit of the match, when let down, passing at once through the 
oiRUiing to the i>owder ; and that the burning match might not prematurely ignite the priming, a sliding lid was provided, 
which, so long as the flint was available, closed the opening of the pan-cover, and so shut off the powder from being 
accessible to the burning match."— ** The British Army,” by Sir Sibbald Scott, Vol 11 , pp. 282, 283, 


to attack the Spanish settlements in the West | make all sail for the island of Madeira, where he 
Indian Isles and mainland. On the 3rd of April | would be joined by some ships which were cruising 
he appeared before Carthagena, with seven large there under the command of Captain George 
ships of war, ten frigates, and several small vessels, Meese, an officer who had distinguished himself at 
having on board a body of troops, besides 1,500 the battles off Beachy Head and La Hogue, when 
buccaneers and volunteers whom he had col- commander of the and who was now to 

iected at San Domingo for this expedition. On serve with the rank of rear-admiral:^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the 24th, all the strong posts being battered by Neville sailed about Madeira for fffty-two days 
cannon, and the suburbs taken by storm, the before he could discover this officer, who then 
Spanish governor was forced to capitulate ; and the joined him, but with only two vessels, the BrisM, 
plunder taken was very great, some writers com- and ZxgA/umg, fire-ship, having lost the rest of his 
puting it at forty millions of livres, others at only squadron in a fog; but the whole were united off 
nine millions. After totally destroying the fortifi- Barbadoes on the 17th of April. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


THE PURSUIT OF THE BARON DE POINTIS, 1697. 


The year 1 697 saw one of those strange half buc- 
caneering expeditions in which our sailors so much 
delighted in those days, fitted out for the West Indies, 
under Admiral John Neville, a very active officer. 

Early in the year a French squadron had .sailed 
from Brest under the command of M. de Fointis, 


cations, he bore away for the Straits of Bahama, on 
learning that Admiral Neville was in the West 
Indian seas in quest of him. 
i The admiral when off Cadiz, fifty leagues soiith- 
i by-west, had pursuant to command opened the 
i sealed orders, of the; king, and found that he was to 
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On the 3rd of May the admiral was at Antigua.^ 
where he held a consultation with the Governor 
and Captain-General of the Leeward Isles.. The 
officer who then held these appointments was 
Christopher Codrington, whose father in the time 
of Charles I, had emigrated to Barbadoes, and 
whose ancestor, John Codrington, of Codrington, 
in Gloucester, had been standard-bearer to Henry 
V. in his French wars. The governor had just 
received intelligence that the French were about to 
attack San Domingo, and had been cutting a road 
through the woods for the purpose of marclung 
from Le Petit Goave ; so it was decided by him, at 
a council of officers, British and Dutch, that the 
ships should rendezvous at Puente de la Guada, 
where the frigate brought tidings that 

M, 'de PointLs, the adventurer 'of ■■ whom', they were 
in search, had . certainly... sailed .from Le Petit 
Goave with twenty-six .sail, But . none knew, whither 
bound. 

On the 27t.h, 'part of the squadron wBidi was to 
windward made, si'gnals, of ships Being in sight, 
^landing ■to, the west. On 'this Admiral Neville 
Bore after, 'them under,' a press , of sail, supposing, 
that they must be either French or Spanish gab 
'''leons't but when" ■dawn came 'in ..next 'm^orning, they 
were found to be ten men-of-war and two fiy-boats. 
As they stood off, chase was given. The 
a fifty-gun ship, overtook one, and opened fire 
upon 'her, but she, being' a 'swifter sailer, on setting, 
more canvas escaped. One of the flyboats was 
captured, and found to be laden with shot, shell, 
and powder.' ' .So'me accounts say ■that she had on- 
boa'rd ■ also'a hundred negroes, and .plate '"to the 
; value 'Of ;j^'2o,'Ooo. 

The. 'Squadron ..was now. known ■ to ■, be, that of 
M. de Pointis, who, on four of our ships drawing 
near him, the Br/sfp/, Tridmi, ' m 

castle, shortened sail, formed in order of battle, and 
opened a heavy lire, particularly on the 
but as his vice-admiral, M. de F Abbe, with another 
ship, filled their canvas and stood off, the whole 
squadron did so in succession. 

For two days and nights, our fleet continued in 
chase, sometimes near enough to fire their bow guns, 
and sometimes at a considerable distance ; but no 
battle ensued. The British and Dutch rear-admirals 
sprang their topmasts, and as the breeze freshened, 
many of our ships had their canvas split to ribbons by 
pressing the chase so close. So De Pointis escaped, 
with all the booty he had taken at Carthagena. 
Bishop Burnet asserts that our squadron was much 
superior to his, yet never engaged it ; and that once 
when it came up with the French, some advantage 
was won bv the admiral, who pursued it no further. 


,...■' He '.now bore '",up"''for ..Carthagena, , and towards 
'■evening'',' '."came ' ill s'ight .'of the hill of Popo'..w'h'ic'h 
overlooks the long .sandy peninsula on which the 
city is built, and which juts into the Caribbean Sea. 
There' he was 'rejoined 'b'y Rear-Admi'ral Meese with' 
six other '.'vessels,' all ' of , ■which ■ had ' their."'' canvas 
blown away. 

Sailing thence, on the 6th of June he discovered 
eight privateers under the Icc of the land at Sambay, 
and sent in the Colchester, two other vessels, and 
the Ltghtnin:^, fire-ship, to destroy them, which was 
accordingly done, while he bore on for Ca[)e 
Tiburon, an uninhabited island, or for Le Petit 
Goave; but failing “to fetch either of these 
places, he sailed for Hispaniola, ivhere, after taking 
one ■p.ri'vateer^"of t'we.n'ty-four guns and burning 
.anO'ther'' .of ' twelve,'' ■hC' ■c.'ame '.to, anchor on the 
i.9th,"'k*avi.ng. to his, '.Reax- Admiral .Meese 'the "task' 
..of 'destroying Le Petit Goave, ■ ' 

■This was resolved on ,by the 'advice of the 
'Governor of J.amaica,. ■'■Sir 'William ' Beeston, who 
stated that it would be a good service to the crown. 
Meese proceeded thither; on the 22nd of June, with 
nine ships of the squadron, he was off that harbour, 
which is so safe from all winds, and was surrounded 
by fertile and luxuriant plantations of sugar, coffee, 
indigo, and cotton. 

Next morning at half-past three, while all was yet 
dark, he landed with 900 men, under Colonel 
Kirkby, and Captains Lyteot, Holmes, Julius, Elliot, 
and Moore, of the Royal Navy, and marched directly 
on the town. The seamen were armed with cut- 
lasses, pistols, and boarding-pikes. 

Steadily and silently the place was entered ; the 
sentinels were shot, and the grand guard siu rounded 
and disa.rmed at once. .A hundred men 'then rushed'' 
'with .'.loud ''-cheers .to secure two .■batteries 'Of four 
guns each, and wheel them round to bear upon the 
town, which the French quitted with precipitation. 
The moment the sun was up the seamen spread 
over^'all, the place, ransacking every house and 'room, 
every chest, press, and lockfast place. The little 
town '"became.' a scene'' of ■' universal : pillage ; ' and^' as^ 
many of the men began to get intoxicated by the 
wine and rum found in the stores, the vice-admiral 
fearing that the French would return in force and 
attack him while they w^ere in this state, set the 
place on fire in several quarters sooner than lie 
intended. All went to flame and ruin, by which 
many officers and men were deprived of tlieir prize- 
money; for all the spoil was only a few negroes, 
although four mules laden with gold and silver from 
the Isle of Ash had entered Le Petit Goave only 
two days before. 

Meese ivas now joined by Admiral Neville, who. 
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having got wood and water on board, sailed for 
Jamaica, intending to bear on to Havana in search 
of those galleons he and his crews were longing so 
much to see. 

On the n th of July he made the Isle of Pines, 
then a lonely spot near New Caledonia, and 
next the dangerous rocks known as the Col- 
lerados, without seeing anything of the treasure- 
ships. His men were now getting very sickly, 
and among others there died here Admiral Meese, 
and Captains Roger Belwood, of the Sunderiand; 
Nicholas Dyer, of the Lincoln; James Studiey, of 
the Pembroke; John Lyteot, Holmes, and Foster, 
of three other war-ships, who were all committed 
to the deep with many of their humbler shipmates. 

On the 2 7 til the admiral also died, and the com- 
mand devolved upon the only Giirviving captain in 
the fleet, Sir Thomas Dilkes, who brought it to 
England on the 24th of October, in a shattemd and 
half-manned condition. 

De Pointis, who had in the meanwhile been 
steering for the banks of Newfoundland, entered 
Conception Bay, a large and beautiful inlet in the 
coast of that island, fifty-three miles in depth, and 
surrounded by bold and mountainous shores. 

At that moment a stout British squadron lay near, 


in the secluded bay of St John, under Commodore 
(afterwards Admiral Sir John) Norris, an officer 
who fought valiantly under Sir Cioudesley Shovel 
Supposing that De Pointis’ squadron was that of 
Admiral Nesmond, he called a Council of War, and 
I proposed battle at once ; but he was overruled by 
a majority of his officers, who gave it as their 
opinion that they should run no risk, but remain 
where they were. “ By virtue of this determination/’ 
says Smollett, “De Pointis was permitted to proceed 
on his voyage to Europe, On the 14th of August 
he fell in with a squadron under Captain Harlow, 
by whom he was boldly engaged till night parted 
the combatants. He was pursued next day, but 
his ships sailing better than those of Harlow, he 
accomplished his escape, and on the morrow entered 
; the harbour of Brest. That his ships, which were 
! foul, should outsail the English squadron, which 
! had just put to sea, was a mystery which the 
I people of England could not explain, and they 
j complained of having been betrayed in the West 
I Indian Expedition.” 

! And now occurred an event with Scotland 
i which, when added to the recent massacre in 
j Glencoe, was on the point of rending Britain once 
more in twain. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIL 

THE DARIEN EXPEDITION, 1698-9. 


A TRADING company, embodied by an Act of the 
Parliament of Scotland, founded a colony in 1698 
on the Isthmus of Darien, as a central position for 
commerce with both India and America. The Act 
was drawn up under the direction of William Pater- 
son, a native of Dumfriesshire, who was founder of 
the Banks of England and Scotland, and the com- j 
pany was established “with power to plant colonies, i 
and build cities, towns, or forts, in places not in | 
possession of any other European power.” The | 
sum was raised in shares at ^100 each. The ! 
effort, says Macaulay, “Was marvellous, ’when it 
may be affirmed with confidence that the Scottish 
people voluntarily contributed for the colonisation 
of Darien a larger portion of their substance than ' 
any other people ever, in the same space of time, 
voluntarily contributed to any commercial under- 
taking.” Elsewhere he adds that the sum col- 
lected by the subscribers “ bore as great a ratio to 
the wealth of Scotland then as forty millions would 


bear now. It is melancholy to see in the roll the 
name of more than one professional man whose 
paternal anxiety led him to lay out probably all fiis 
hard-earned savings in purchasing a himdrecl pound 
share for each of his children.” One-half of the 
stock was to be held by Scotchmen resident in 
Scotland \ and no stock which had originally been 
held by one of these should ever be transferred to 
any but a Scotchman resident in Scotland. 

Ail the sugar and tobacco grown on the com- 
pany’s plantations were to be exempt from taxation. 



schemes of the age. The proprietors were em- 
powered to form their own constitutions, civil and 
military ; for the space of ten years they were 
empowered to freight their own or foreign vessels, 
notwithstanding the navigation laws; they w^ere to 
defend themselves by sea and land; and to conclude 
treaties with the sovereigns of any lands in Asia^ 
Africa, ci; America. If their vessels were detained 
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by foreiga,: powers, the king was to iaterpose his 
authority. Finally, all members, officials, and ser- 
vants of the company were to be declared free from 
taxation or impressment for twenty years ; and 
all foreigners who became members of the company 
were to be considered as denizens of Scotland. 
The Act was touched by the royal sceptre, had the 
Great Sea! of Scotland affixed, and became law on 
'.the 26th of' June. , ■■ 

In the meantime the English East India Company 
had taken the alarm- — an alarm which soon rose 
almost to a frenzy, and spread to both Houses of 
Parliament, who addressed the king on the subject 
in a narrow-minded and foolish manner, urging that 
Scotland would thus be made a free port for all 
East India commodities ; even that from Scotland 
would come all the saltpetre which would ffimish 
the means of war to the fleets and armies of con- 
tending nations ; that the English commerce in 
tobacco, sugar, cotton, 'wool, skins, masts, &c., 
would be utterly lost, as Scotland would become 
the magazine of all merchandise. 

The Spaniards also took alarm at the promise 
of the future greatness of New Edinburgh, as the 
intended capital of New Caledonia was to be 
named. Its vicinity to the great marts of Spain in 
South America, and the possibility which its situation 
afforded for cutting off all communication between 
these and the port of Panama on the South Sea, 
whither the treasures of Peru were annually con- 
veyed, filled the Court of Madrid with apprehension. 
Warm remonstrances were made on the subject by 
the Spanish Ambassador to the English Ministry, 
although the land of the intended Scottish colony 
belonged to no European nation, but to a tribe who 
were the bitterest foes of the Spaniards. 

Though the fleets and arsenals of the latter 'were 
now in a wretched condition, Scotland, unsupported 
by England, could not have maintained a war with 
that country; and it was evident that both England 
and King William, in pursuance of his grudge against 
Scotland, would either leave her to fight her own 
battles, or seek to crush her colony. 

In spite of all their discouragements, the Scots 
were determined to proceed with their favourite 
scheme ; and the opposition of the English was 
viewed but as the true test of its excellence. Six 
vessels, armed, and carrying from thirty to sixt)^ 
guns, freighted with provisions and military stores, 
and having on board 1,200 men, 300 of whom 
belonged to the first families in Scotland, sailed 
from the Firth of Forth on the 26th of July, 1698, 
and on that day we are told that the whole city 
of Edinburgh poured down upon Leith to see the 
colony depart^ amid the tears, the praises, and the I 


prayers of relations and friends. Many seamen and 
soldiers, whose services had been refused because 
more offered themselves than were needed, were 
found hid in the ships, and when ordered ashore 
clung to the ropes and timbers, imploring to go 
without reward with their companions.” 

The Scottish squadron reached the Gulf of 
Darien, and on the 3rd of November the armed 
colonists disembarked at Acta, a secure and 
capacious harbour, equally distant from Portobello 
and Carthagena, after a voyage that seemed longer 
in those days than is one to the Antipodes now, 
and set up the white cross of St Andrew. They 
were well received by one of the greatest princes 
in the country, who wore a red coat, a pair of 
cotton drawers, and an old hat,” and who was 
attended by twelve courtiers who were stark 
naked. He was immediately propitiated by the 
gift of a new hat, blazing with gold lace. 

On a small peninsula, three miles long by a 
quarter of a mile broad, they fixed the site of that 
New Edinburgh which they hoped would become 
the emporium of the Indies. They dug a trench 
to separate it from the mainland ; constructed a 
fort, named Fort St. Andrew, mounted with fifty 
pieces of cannon ; and within they built houses 
thatched with palm-leaves ; and succeeded in 
making friends with the aboriginal race. 

The internal government of the colony was or- 
ganised according to a plan devised by the direc- 
tors in Scotland; and when intelligence reached 
Edinburgh, on the 25th of March, 1699, that the 
colony was actually founded, a paroxysm of delight 
filled the people, and thanks to God were offered 
up in every church in the city. 

The winter passed, and the summer of 1699 
brought the sickly influences of the climate on the 
colonists. Diseases unknown to the temperate 
clime from which they had come began to thin 
their ranks and paralyse their industry. Among 
those who perished was Ensign Coult, of the regi- 
ment afterwards named the Scots Fusilier Guards. 

Unused to manual labour, many of the gentle- 
men were among the first to succumb ; hence 
much of the ground remained uncleared, and provi- 
sions began to fall short, as they had no aid or 
resource but such as came from Scotland. A mes- 
senger was sent home to crave supplies ; but ere he 
returned they were attacked by a force of Spaniards, 
whose ambassador had repaired to King William 
at Kensington, and' had' there ' denoimced. in; '..the. 
bitterest terras the formation of the Scottish 
colony." „ 

The persons composing the latter, led by a 
i Scottish officer of some experience, named Cap- 
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taiiijam,es' 'Montgomery,' opened a fire of 'cannon 
and musketry from their fort, and completely re- 
pulsed the Spaniards, whose unexpected attack 
rendered them apprehensive that they would be 
unable to resist continued hostilities, and hence 
they became despondent, “ though ernigTants from 
various quarters were coming in,” says Mac- 
aulay; and the population of New Caledonia had 
already increased from 1,200 to 10,000. The 
riches of the country — these are the words of a 
newspaper of that time— were great beyond imagi- 
nation. The mania in Scotland rose to the 
highest point Munitions of war and implements 
of agricLilture were provided in large quantities, 
and multitudes were impatient to emigrate to the 
land of promise.” 

Misfortunes thickened at Darien. A Scottish 
ship, the Dolphin, 14 guns, laden with provisions, 
was iiiifortunately cast away at Carthagena. She 
and her cargo were seized ; Pinkerton, her cap- 
tain, and her crew were put in chains, and after 
being compelled to sweep the streets, were sent to 
Spain to be tried as pirates. Naturally resenting 1 
such lawless conduct, the Council of New Cale- | 
donia issued letters of marque and reprisal against 
the Spanish shipping; and, as Macaulay has it, “the 
Scottish flag had been planted but a few months 
on the walls of New Edinburgh, and already a war 
which Scotland, without the help of England, was 
unable to sustain, had begun.” 

Tire horrors of starvation began to menace the 
luckless settlers, who never doubted that by pur- 
chase tliey would receive supplies from the English 
colonies in the west; but they found to their con- 
sternation that the king, with a barbarity that was 
inflimous, had issued strict and special orders to 
the Governors of Jamaica, Barbadoes, New York, 
and other places, prohibiting in his name all the 
settlers under their respective jurisdictions “from 
holding any intercourse with the Scottish colony at 
Darien, or giving them any supplies of provisions, 
ammunition, or arms ! ” 

This stroke proved decisive. After struggling 
for a short time, during which they were indebted 
for food to the charity of the friendly Indians, the 
colony, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances 
of William Paterson, was broken up, after having 
subsisted eight months. 

The Scots all left Darien on board of four armed 
ships belonging to the Company, named the Caie- 
do-may St Andre^n, Umcorn, pmd Pink, .'Severe 
and perilous was their voyage. Ere the St Andrtio 
reached Jamaica she had thrown 100 corpses over- 
board, aiid many more died after. The other ves- 
sels lost about 300 men. The Unmrn left to 


rot at New York ; but iht ' Cakdiima 'reached Scot-. ■ 
land with the poor survivors of the exp€.dition. 

In tlie meantime, a, large vessel which had been 
dispatched from Leith, with 300 recruits, and a 
cargo, of provisions and^ military stores, ■ reached 
New 'Edinbu.rgh, which the crew to their astonish- 
ment found deserted, the huts in ruins, the fod 
covered .with wild buslies ; “ and the site marked 
out for the proud capital, wliich was to have been 
the Tyre, the Venice, the Amsterdam of the 
eighteenth century, was overgrown witli jungle, and 
inhabited only by the slotli and the baboon.” 

Still resolute to persevere, the Scottish com- 
pany fitted out another expedition. It consisterl of 
1,300 armed men, who sailed from Rothesay in the 
Isle of Bute on board of four vessels, the Risuig 
Sun, Captain Gibson ; the Company’s dlipt\ Captain 
Miller ; the Pfamilton, Captain Duncan ; and the 
Hope, of Borrowstoiinness, Captain Dalling. 

The 24th of September, 1699, saw them out of 
the Clyde ; the 9th of November brought them to the 
English settlement of Montserrat. The moment the 
Scottish flag was seen they were ordered off, and 
denied eitlier water or provisions by the governor, 
who for this barbarity pleaded the orders of the king. 
He told them that it was useless for them to 
proceed, as the settlement had been abandoned. 
Discrediting this, they bore cn, and on the 30th ol 
the same month reached Darien ; and their hearts 
certainly sank when they found the place a wilder- 
ness, for they had come to recruit a colony, not 
to found it anew. However, on being joined by 
Captain Thomas Drummond, one of the original 
Council, with two small sloops laden with provi- 
sions, they landed and proceeded to settle them- 
selves. 

A new fort was constructed on the old ground, 
and within its ramparts were built ninety huts, 
each measuring twelve feet by ten. Many reduced 
Scottish officers were among these colonists ; and 
on hearing that the Spaniards were marcliiiig to 
attack them, Captain Drummond proposed to these 
gentlemen that their movements should be anti- 
cipated. This bold and politic scheme was 
frustrated by the jealousy of those to whom the 
conduct of the expedition had been entrusted. At 
this jimcture, Captain Campbell, of Einab, a brave 
■and resolute officer, who had served in the Mar- 
■ quis of Argyle’s regiment in' Flanders, ..arrived,, in 
the colony, and prepared, with only. .200 men, 

' to ''take the .field against the invaders.'' of. ^ the settle-.' 
ment, which e.ven the F,rench — -'Scotland s ' aneienl 
allies — were anxious to. ''crush, '-on the 'plea that ' if 
' English'and " Dutch ' merchants " .took' "shares' in' the' 
design, it, would have stre'ng'theB'ed the" 'Confederate 
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interest by having the mines of the West Indies struggle went on, and the communication between 
and the trade between the North and South Seas the Scots and their watering-pkce was completely 
at their command, cut off. 

In the meanwhile an irregular army, composed ‘^ Reduced now to despair, and wasted by a con- 
of Spaniards, creoles, negroes, and mulattoes, was tagious sickness, they agreed to deliver up the 
on the march across the isthmus of Panama with place, and the terms granted were honourable ; 
a body of savage Indians ; these blockaded Fort and this is of itself a sufficient reputation of the 
St. Andrew by land, while a Spanish squadron of calumnies with which these poor abandoned people 
eleven vessels of war, under Admiral Don Juan were aspersed by their English enemies/^ 

Pimianta, anchored off it to the seaward, and By the end of March a treaty was signed by 


landed a military force. The little band of Scots 
now found themselves invested beyond all hope of 
relief. Yet they did not despair. A drummer 
came with a message, which proved unintelligible 
to the besieged, who stoutly refused to capitulate. 

The musket and the cannon were now resorted 
to, and on the 29th of February some sallies were 
made, in which the Scots, notwithstanding the ter- 
rible disparity of numbers, were victorious. But 
pestilence, as well as the bullet, thinned their ranks 
fast; and on the r 7th of March, when a last sally 
was made, they were defeated with slaughter. The 
Spaniards now gained ground rapidly, and by the 
24th obtained fresh ammunition and more cannon 
from the fleet. For four more days the hopeless 


which "the Scots bound themselves to evacuate 
Darien for ever in fourteen days ; but only 300 
men were surviving to march out with their colours 
flying. In four months 1,000 had perished. 

Captain Campbell, dreading the vengeance of 
the Spaniards, made his escape to New York. 

On the 1 1 til of April, 1702, the survivors set sail 
from Darien, but took different courses, some to 
Jamaica, and others to New York. 250 died on 
board the vessels at sea. The rest sought shelter 
in English ports, where a few remained ; others 
were made prisoners by the Spaniards : and it was 
not until the lapse of many months that the rem- 
nant of the expedition, consisting of only thirty 
men, reached their native shores. 
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Such was the ruinous end of this splendid scheme, 1 
in which Scotland lost more than 2,000 men, and 1 
sank money equal in ratio to forty millions of the | 
present day— an end which was unquestionably | 
brought about by the selfish jealousy of the English | 
merchants, and the more unjustifiable but revenge- 
ful policy of the king. 

The just indignation and despair of her people 
were such, and so great was their animosity against 
William, as the chief author of the whole disaster, 


demanded the instant release of two men .who .were 
in prison for circulating hand-bills on the, Darien 
question. Their request not being, so promptly 
complied with as they wished, they, marched' to 
the Tolbooth, broke it open, and, overpowering the 
.city guard, set. all the. prisoners, 'at liberty.,; .while the 
musical bells of St Giles, as a .sneer at the king, 
played Wiifu* Willie.” 

The. Scottish M'inistry were either unable or were 
afraid to punish these patriotic rioters Four only 
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that the hopes of the exiled Stuarts began once 
more to revive ; and loud were the outcries which 
were raised on all sides against the pernicious in- 
fluence of English councils on the affairs of Scotland. 
It was clear that proper leaders were only wanting 
to rouse the whole kingdom in arms, and effect 
another revolution. In the most virulent language, 
William was accused of duplicity, ingratitude, and 
of inhumanity. 

The Spaniards came in for a large share of this 
indignation ; and on tidings reaching Edinburgh of 
the defeat of their forces at Tubacante, the city 
was illuminated, and the windows of all members 
of the Government were smashed. The mob pro- 
ceeded to the house of the Lord-Advocate, and 
' ' 40 ..' '■ 
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were ' brought to trial, after long delay. One was 
condemned to be scourged, and three to be pil- 
loried; but their sentence partook more of the 
character of a triumph than a punishment, *f the 
mob,” says Carstairs, in his State Tapers, 

huzzaing them all along, and throwing flowers 
and roses on the iron, and wine going about like 
water.” 

The mind of the people was long in a state of 
just exasperation ; and ^vhen the Scottish Parlia- 
ment assembled on the 29th of October, the table 
was loaded with angry addresses and petitions, and 
in these the king, the English Parliament, and the 
Spaniards were furiously denounced as the enemies 
ofithe natioa 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

THE IRISH AT CREMONA, 1702. 


Though they were not serving under the British 
flag, the defence of Cremona by the Irish was one 
of the most brilliant deeds performed at the opening 
* of the eighteenth century. 

When the Duke of Anjou ascended the Spanish 
throne, under the title of Philip V,, the King of 
France had the pleasure of beholding the influence 
of the house of Bourbon extended from Antwerp to 
Gibraltar, and from Naples to the Baltic. But war 
ensued. The Emperor of Germany refused to 
acknowledge his title, and his army was strengthened 
by the talents of Prince Eugene, who having been 
injured by Louis XIV., had entered the imperial 
service. Marshal Villeroi having succeeded Catinat 
as head of the French army in August, 1701, and 
having, with his usual rashness, attacked Eugene’s 
camp at Chiari, he was defeated. Both parties 
retired into winter quarters ; Eugene encamping so 
as to blockade Mantua, and while there he conceived 
the idea of possessing Cremona by surprise. 

Situated on the left bank of the Po, near its junc- 
tion with the Adda, this city was the centre of the 
French forces, and from its strength was supposed 
to be beyond storming. The place was large. It 
was then, and is now, surrounded by walls flanked 
by bastions and girt by ditches, and is defended by 
a citadel, the tower of which, according to the 
“ Atlas Geographus, 1711,” the inhabitants were 
wont to boast as being the highest in Europe, In 
1702 it had a pontoon bridge across the Po, with 
a /S/e du pmi/j and an armed bastion to defend it. 
A Spanish officer was governor ; but Lieutenant- 
General the Count de Revel was at the head of the 
French garrison, which mustered 8,000 bayonets, 
and was under the immediate superintendence of 
the Marshal Due de Villeroi, whose quarters were 
in the city. 

Under the Marquis deCrequi, a large portion of the 
army was posted between the city and Alessandria, 
so that Cremona appeared beyond all chances of a 
surprise. “ Security and love of pleasure,” says the 
the author of “The Military History of the Irish 
Nation,” “induced thegarrison to forego the cautions 
prescribed by the rules of war. No patrols scoured 
the neighbourhood ; no rounds on the ramparts, or 
through the open streets, secured the vigilance of 
the sentinels and carps de garde; and except the 
squares, the gates, and the /S/e du pan/, the rest of 
the town, bastions and ^ outworks were wholly 


neglected. Of the whole garrison, sunk m ever)? 
species of licentiousness and revelry, the two Irish 
regiments of Burke and Dillon, stationed near the 
Po gate, alone observed the rigour of military dis- 
cipline, and were alone found regularly under arms 
on parade or at the posts assigned them. They 
had not been corrupted by example, nor debauched 
by the luxuries of a country in which they were 
perfect strangers, of which they spoke not the 
language, and from the excesses of which their 
humble means and low pay, as well as unrefined 
manners and uncouth appearance, probably ex- 
cluded them.” 

Information of this state of matters wsis conveyed 
by spies to Prince Eugene, and he resolved to profit 
by the opportunity for taking Cremona by a caup de 
main. He knew that if successful he would destroy 
the main strength of the French army, isolate 
Mantua, and capture the whole Duchy of Milan ; 
but Irish bayonets and Irish bravery marred the 
carrying out of his plan. An aqueduct conveyed 
the ddbris of the street gutters of Cremona into the 
fosse without the walls. It was the work of the 
Romans, and old perhaps as the days of Vespasian, 
as it was broad and lofty, and resembled the sewers 
of ancient Rome. It passed under the house of a 
priest named Cassoli, near the gate of St. Margaret 

The spies of Eugene had observed all this, and 
furnished him with a map of the town, showing the 
position of the corps de garde and of the quarters 
of Villeroi and other officers of rank. He first 
secured the adherence of the ecclesiastic Cassoli, 
either by tempting his avarice or inflaming his 
patriotism for the expulsion of the Gallo-Spaniards. 
Whatever was his desire, the bait took, and Cassoli, 
secretly in the night, through the unsavoury avenue 
described, introduced a party of Imperialists, and 
concealed them in his house till the plan of treachery 
was matured. Through the assistance of some 
confederates he introduced more, disguised as 
peasants ; and so careless was the garrison that the 
appearance of these strangers never excited the 
attention of a single officer. 

On the 30th of January, 1702, the Austrians at 
Urliano, and along the river Gglio, which flows 
from the Rhaetian Alps between Brescia and 
Cremona, were all in motion, as if bent on some 
great enterprise ; and Marshal Villeroi supposing 
that Eugene meant to beat up Crequi’s quarters 
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along the right bank of the stream, never thought 
of Gremona^ to which he returned on the evening 
of the 31st, after having made a tour of the posts 
along the Oglio. 

Cassolfs house stood, we have said, near the 
gate of St. Margaret Having been built up with 
stone, the latter had neither guard nor sentinel; 
hence, at three o’clock in the morning, when all 
was dark and still, the concealed Imperialists, 
by pickaxes and levers, quickly but quietly broke 
down the green masonry, and admitted a body of 
their cavalry, at the head of whom Prince Eugene 
speedily possessed himself of the great and lesser 
squares and the Town House, at all these points 
putting the guards to the sw^ord. 

The Prince of Vaudemont, in command of a body 
of Modenese troops, had orders to attack the tete du 
pmit near the Po at daybreak ; and on the event of 
this attack depended the ultimate success of the 
enterprise. On the gate of St. Margaret being 
entered, the Count de Merci, with some grenadiers 
and 250 dragoons, passed with all speed by the : 
ramparts to possess himself of the Po gate, where a i 
guard of thirty-five Irishmen was posted. These I 
were luckily, unlike their French comrades, on the ■ 
alert, and on perceiving the approach of the enemy, ^ 
retired in rear of a palisade, through which they : 
opened a well-directed fire. The count ordered 
his grenadiers to fix their bayonets and push them ■ 
between the palisades at those who w'ere behind ^ 
them, but they w^ere anticipated by the Irish, wliose 
bayonets were already through the apertures, 
whence they maintained a constant and most 
destructive fire. 

Disheartened by the fiill of their comrades, the 
Imperialists drew back, though the count strove in 
vain to bring them on to the attack. They mounted, 
however, an adjacent battery, and captured seven 
24-pounders wfiiich protected the pontoon bridge 
across the Po, and these guns, unfortunately for 
themselves, they omitted to turn on the defenders 
of the palisade. 

The quarters of the regiments of Burke and 
Dillon, belonging to the Irish brigade in the French 
service, were near the important gate of the Po. 
Mahoney, a volunteer officer, who was afterwards 
commander-in-chief in Sicily, commanded Dillon’s 
battalion, in the absence of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lake ; Colonel Burke commanded the other. 

“Mahoney, a great martinet,” says O’Connor, 
“having ordered his men to parade at daybreak, 
had thrown himself into bed, ordering his valet 
and host to waken him a little before the first 
light. Hearing the trampling of horses in the street, 
he now started up, compiaining of not being 
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awakened, but was told that the troops whose 
■march he heardwvere .not; his owm, .but the ■. Imperial 

cuirassiers ! ” 

'■Watching an opportunity, Mahoney' rushed to 
the barracks, where the Irish drums, beat to arms. 
The men had 'not time, to. put on their c'oats — which 
w^ere scarlet .in the Irish.. Brigade — but in their 
small-clothes, ' with ' cross-belts over their shirty 
they got under arms, and. marching at onceTor the 
gate of the Po, reached it at tlie very moment Dfc 
Merci had taken the battery of 24-pouGders. In 
front, by the streets that led towards the gate, an 4 
on flank by the ramparts, the Irish at once attacked 
him, pouring in a fire so destructive that the Ger- 
man infantry gave way ; and though the count 
brought up the cuirassiers to support them, these 
were unable to, act, as their routed infantry, on 
being charged by the Irish with- fixed' bayonets, 
fell back upon them, and the whole fled in disorder, 
leaving the gallant Merci mortally wounded. 

The neighbouring houses afforded a shelter for 
his infantry; but the Irish took possession of a 
Franciscan convent, from the windows of w'hich 
they fired upon those at which the enemy appeared. 
From daybreak till noon this kind of skirmishing 
conflict was maintained, till the Irish, being in 
their shirts at such a season, and without food, 
were becoming exhausted. Prior to this the 
French had got under arms, and had carried by 
storm the church of Santa Maria Nicevo, Cassoli’s 
house, and some of the entrenchments, ail of which 
had been occupied by the Gennans, 

Every street, square, alley, and garden became 
now the scene of a dose and murderous conflict ; 
blood flowed along the gutters, mangled bodies of 
men, of gored and maddened horses, broken swords, 
and bloody bayonets strew^ed them ; while “ the cries 
of the wounded, the shouts of the combatants, the 
I thunder and smoke of the artillery and musketry, 

! the crackling of the flames of houses set on fire, and 
the lamentations of the citizens, presented a theatre 
of horrors 'Siich ..as no ■' pen could desoribe— no 
imagination could reach.” 

The Chevalier d’Entragiies, colonel of the Royal 
Regiment de Yaisseaux, w^as the first French officer 
who attended to his duties. ■ By da)'break he, was:,,, 
on horseback at the head of his battalion, and 
on hearing the firing at the Po gate he; marched,' 
to ' the' principal square,, wffiere'he .was,' Joined', 'by '■ 
several office,rs, half dressed., ' . , 

“'You are welcome, - messieurs,.” ,■ said' he, when 
within musket-shot of the Germans.^' ,“,You have 
somewhat deranged our toilets, but we shall do you 
all the honour in our. power.”'' ,, ,^ 

■ 'A' few minutes, 'after .lie .'.".fell 'Under the ahO'Wer 
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of bullets poured by the Germans from tke windows 
of the Town House, and then his regiment fled. 
B.oused by the firing, Marshal Villeroi sprang from 
bed, destroyed all his papers, and rushed into the 
square, where he was on the point of being cut 
down by the cuirassiers, when he was rescued by 
Francis Macdonell, an exiled Irish officer of the 
cavalry regiment of Bagni, in Eugene’s army. 

“I am the Marshal Viileroi,” whispered the 
prisoner ; ** I can make your fortune — bring me to 
the citadel, and you shall have a pension of 2,000 
crowns annually, and the command of a regi- 
ment!’’ 

‘‘ I have hitherto served with fidelity,” replied 
the Jacobite officer, ‘‘ and shall never be disgraced 
by perfidy. I prefer honour to fortune, and hope 
to attain by service in the Imperial army the rank 
you offer me in that of France as the reward of 
treachery.” 

He conducted the marshal to the most xemotQ wrps 
de garde^ where he was again tempted by the offer 
of 10,000 pistoles ; but Macdonell, whose honour 
was incorruptible, gave up his distinguished prisoner 
to General Staremberg. 

The next officer in command, Lieutenant-General 
the Marquis de Crenant, attacked the cuirassiers, 
but fell mortally wounded^ General the Marquis 
de Mognon was unhorsed, trod under foot, and 
made prisoner i and now the whole circuit of Cre- 
mona, except the gate of the Po, the Irish barracks, 
and the citadel, was in the hands of the Imperialists. 
The principal officers were all killed or taken, and 
the Count de Revel and the Marquis de Praslin, 
conceiving that all was lost, raised the cry of — 

“ Frenchmen, to the ramparts ! ” 

Led astray by his guides, the column under the 
Prince of Vaudemont, after wandering for five 
hours, approached the iife du pant at the time when 
the Count de Merci was most hotly engaged. An 
Irish officer in the redoubt abandoned it; and one 
of his sergeants volunteered to cut away and set 
fire to the pontoon bridge, which the brave fellow 
effected under a heavy fire, and then the whole 
party rejoined their battalion under Mahoney. 

Frustrated by the vigour of their resistance, 
Eugene had no hope now but to tempt the fidelity 
of the Irish, and for this purpose Captain Mac- 
donell, having procured a cessation in the firing, 
was sent towards them with a flag of truce, and 
thusaddressedthem:— 

“ Countrymen,-— Prince Eugene sends me to say 
to you that if you will change, you shall have 
higher pay in the Imperial than in the French ser- 
vice. My regard for my countrymen in general, 
and especially for brave men like you, induces me 


to exhort you to accept their offers. If you should 
reject them, I do not see how you can escape 
certain destruction. We are in possession of the 
whole town, except your part His Highness only 
waits my return to attack you with his whole force, 
and cut you to pieces, if you do not accept his 
offers!” 

“ Sir,” replied an officer, speaking for the rest, 
“ if Prince Eugene only waits your return to cut us 
to pieces, he is likely to wait long enough, as we 
will take care that you shall not return. You are 
my prisoner! You come here, not as the deputy 
of a great captain, but as a suborner. We wish to 
gain the esteem of the prince by doing our duty, 
not by cowardice or treachery, unworthy of men of 
honour.” 

Again the fierce conflict was renewed. Facing 
outward on all sides, the Irish resolutely met the 
attack. They turned the guns of the recaptured 
battery on Vaudemont’s column beyond the Po, 
and having bayoneted or ferreted the enemy out 
of the adjacent houses, they left 100 men to guard 
the battery, and fought their way through the streets 
to the Mantua gate, there to await the further orders 
of the Count de Revel. 

Dispersing a corps of grenadiers on the way 
by one rush with the bayonet, they reached the 
appointed post, and once more resumed firing. 
Eugene now had recourse to a ruse. He sent 
Prince Commerci to Marshal Villeroi to obtain 
from him an order for the Irish to submit 

“ You see,” said the prince, “ that we are masters 
of the town ; but there is still some firing on the 
ramparts, which will compel us to put to the sword 
the few who so madly resist us.” 

“I am a prisoner, monseigneur,” replied Villeroi; 
“I have no power to give orders, and those men on 
the ramparts may do as they please.” 

As another resource, Eugene now detached a 
large body of cuirassiers to overwhelm the Irish 
by one desperate effort ; but on perceiving their 
approach, Mahoney drew off what remained of both 
battalions to his former post at the gate of the Po. 

The ground there was level, and at some dis- 
tance from the houses, thus enabling cavalry to act. 
Accordingly, Baron Friburg, lieutenant-colonel of 
the cuirassiers of Count Taaffe, by wheeling them 
round, fell suddenly upon the Irish rear; but the 
latter formed square and poured in a deadly fire, 
that brought men and horses to the ground by 
dozens. Thrown into utter disorder, the cuirassiers 
fled, riding down their own infantry in their terror 
and confusion, nor did they rally till they reached 
the Square Sabbatine. On being reinforced by 
infantiy, the baron once more attacked the Irish 
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in front, flank, and rear; and putting himself at the 
head of Taafle’s cuirassiers again, resolved to exter- 
minate them or perish. 

The fury of his charge broke down both ranks 
and bayonets. The cuirassiers burst into the heart 
of Dillon’s reginient, and for some minutes the strife 
was close, wild, and fearful ; “ but almost naked 
though they were, the Irish grappled with their foes. 
The linen shirt and the steel cuirass— the naked 
footman and the harnessed cavalier — met, and the 
conflict was desperate and doubtful.” 

Hewing right and left, Friburg dashed amid the 
ranks of Dillon, till Mahoney seized his bridle, and 
cried, “ Quarter for Friburg 1” 

“ This is not a day for quarter,” replied the 
baron (meaning that there was no quarter for the : 
Irish) ; “ do your duty, and I shall do mine.” i 

At that moment he was shot dead. On seeing | 
him fall, the cuirassiers paused; the Irish yelled, ^ 
closed in, and dashed at them with their bayonets ; i 
the troopers fled, and once more, and as an Irish 
writer has it, “there stood these glorious fellows in 
the wintry streets, blood}^, triumphant, and half- 
naked.” I 

After eight hours of incessant fighting, the Irish 
were much exhausted Their loss exceeded a third 
of their whole number ; but it attested the bitterness 
of their resistance and their splendid heroism. In 
this , affair, Burke’s regiment had 88 of all ranks 
killed and wounded, that of Dillon 135 of all 
ranks ; the total loss being 223 out of 600 men. 
t Apprehensive of an attack on the battery, Mahoney 
did not again proceed to the gate of Mantua; and 
his apprehensions proved well founded, for a large 
body of the enemy once more returned to the 
attack. Retiring into the battery, he turned its 


seven 24-pounders against them, and by one salvo 
j sent crashing through their masses, he drove them 
back, broken and utterly discomfited. The brave 
survivors of the two regiments now sought shelter 
in the angles of the bastions and other places ; but 
night was descending, and Eugene was gradually 
drawing off bis troops by the same way he had 
entered, leaving more than 2,000 dead in the streets, 
“ Thus ended the surprise of Cremona,” says 
O’Connor, “ one of the most remarkable events in 
modern warfare — a garrison of 7,000 men, in a 
town strongly fortified, suqwised in their beds; 
obliged to march in their shirts, in the obscurity 
of night, through streets filled with cavalry, meet- 
ing death at every step ; scattered in small bodies, 
without officers to lead them, fighting for ten hours 
without food or clothes, in the depth of winter; yet 
recovering gradually every post, and ullimately 
forcing the enemy to retreat” 

Mahoney was sent to Paris with the dispatches 
bearing intelligence of this glorious achievement. 
All Europe heard of the story; and Forman men- 
tions what has been considered a very doubtful 
saying of King William’s about it. King Louis 
sent his formal thanks to the regiments of Burke 
and Dillon, and raised their pay forthwith. The 
Irish at home long exulted over the achievement 
of Mahoney, and in one of their songs it is referred 
to thus 

“ News, news, in Vienna ! — King J-^opold is sad; 

News, news, in St. James’s ! — King William is mad ; 

News, news, in Versailles !— *‘ Let the Irish brigade 
Be loyally honoured and royally paid.* 

News, news, in old Ireland 1— high rises her pride, 

And high sounds her wail for the brave who have died ,* 
And deep is her prayer— * God send I may see, 

Macdoneli and Mahoney fighting for me I 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

VIGO BAY, 1702. 


With the death of William, and the accession of 
Queen Anne to the throne in 1702, came a new 
cause of strife, entitled the “ War of the Spanish 
Succession.” Louis XIV. claimed the crown of 
Spain for his grandson, afterwards Philip V.; while 
Britain supported the rival claims of the Archduke 
Charles, and forming the grand alliance with Hol- 
land and Germany, Spain and the Low Countries 
became the chief scene of a glorious but desperate 
war, which was waged by sea as well as by land, 


and one of the earliest incidents of which was the 
destruction of the Spanish galleons at Vigo by Sir 
George Rooke. 

The English army was greatly increased in this 
year, and all the regiments between the 29th and 
39th Foot owe their existence to the Spanish war ; 
and by an order issued on the 20th of June, the 
pikes, which had been reduced to twelve per com- 
pany, were totally abolished, and every regiment 
was completely armed with the musket and bayonet 
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The sergeants retained the halberd ; and in future : that eleven regiments and one battalion of Guards 
years that weapon was replaced by a light pike, embarked on this service on board the ships at 
which remained in use till the days of William IV. : Spithead. 

On the accession of Queen Anne, the royal navy I Of the Guards there were six companies of the 
consisted of 256 sail, carrying 9,300 guns; and to | Coldstreams, two of the ist Guards, and a company 
fully man these ships, 52,000 men were required | of grenadiers drawn from both, making 760 men 



CREMONA. 


War was declared on the 4th of May, 1702, and 
the Duke of Ormond, General of Horse, was ap- 
pointed to command Anne's troops destined for 
Spain, whither they were to be conveyed by the 
combined British and Dutch squadrons, under 
Sir George Rooke, Vice-Admiral of England, an 
officer who in 1692 had distinguished himself by 
the destruction of the French ships of war in la 
Hogue; and in Ormond's own Memoirs, we find 


in all, under Brigadier William Matthew. There 
were also 185 troopers of Colonel Lloyd’s Dragoons 
(afterwards 3rd Hussars). 

First Brigade (Duke of Ormond and Brigadier 
Hamilton) : the Battalion of Guards, Churchill’s 
Regiment (disbanded), Columbine’s (6th Foot), 
Fox’s (32nd Foot). Second Brigade (Major-Gen- 
eral the Earl of Portmore and Brigadier Lloyd^ ; 
Bellasis’ Regiment (2nd Foot), Seymour’s (4th or 
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King's), Fusiliers (7t!i Foot), Viscount Sh^non's 
(disbanded). 

These made a British force of 9,663 men; to 
which were added 3,924 Dutch, exclusive of 
officers, under Baron Sparr and Brigadier Paiandt 
The combined squadron made 203 sail. 

They left St. Helen's on the ist of July, and on 
the 13th of August came to anchor in the Bay of 
Bulls, two leagues distant from CadLs. The Duke 
of Ormond was on board the MamiagAf and Sir 
George Rooke on board the Sovereign, with 
“ the Union flag at the mainmast head.'^ 

On the I sth the troops began to land between 
the promontory of Rota and Fort Santa Catalina, 
just as day began to break, in the following order^ — 
the grenadiers of all corps in the hrst line of 
boats, followed by the Guards, and three regiments 
under Lord Portmore, Baron Sparr, and Brigadier 
Matthews. Two days' rations of bread, cheese, 
and beer were issued to every man. In rear of 
each regiment was an officer of artillery, with 
twenty ckevmm de Frise. No drum was to beat, 
and no colour be uncased, save in the boat of the 
general commanding. When a drum beat, then 
the lines of the boats were to row ; when it ceased, 
to lie upon their oars. No soldier to fire, under 
pain of death, while in the boat, or to unshoulder 
his musket when landed.” 

At four o’clock precisely the landing began; 
1,200 British grenadiers in the van sprang ashore 
upon the soil of Andalusia, and the rest followed 
in quick succession, though a high wind was rolling 
the sea upon the beach with such fury that more 
than thirty boats were overset, many soldiers were 
drowned, and many had to swim ashore, or wade 
out of water that flowed over their cravats. 

Eighty of the grenadiers had barely got ashore, 
under Colonel Pierce, of the Coldstream Guards, 
ere they were charged, sword in hand, by a Spanish 
general at the head of a troop of horse ; but so 
warmly were the latter received by fusil, bayonet, 
and grenade, that they were routed, with the loss of 
five killed, and a captain, cornet, and many horses 
taken. 

Four pieces of cannon which were firing on the 
disembarking troops were next carried at the point 
of the bayonet, and spiked, under a fire from Her 
Majesty’s ship Lennox, The coast being now 
open, in the afternoon the English and Dutch 
began their march towards Rota, a small town on 
the north side of Cadiz Bay, near the mouth of 
the Guadalquivir, making a halt during the night 
When the Duke of Ormond was at supper, a 
grenadier of the Guards, who had killed a Spanish 
officer of rank, appeared and offered him a valuable 


ring which he had taken from the deceased. The 
duke returned it to the soldier, with some pieces 
of gold for his encouragement.” Next day Roia 
w'as surrendered by the alcalde, and taken posses- 
sion of by 100 grenadiers ; while Ormond published 
Queen Anne’s manifestoes in favour of the claim 
of the House of Austria. 

Colonel Pierce summoned Fort Catalina, which 
surrendered on the 22nd of August, though in the 

Life of Anne ” (published 1721) we are told that 
the French had recently strengthened it by a new 
battery mounted with forty-five pieces of cannon. 
In the beginning of September an attack was made 
on Fort Matagorda ; but the batteries of the allied 
forces sank so deep in the soft sands and marshy 
ground as they recoiled in firing, that further at- 
tempts were relinquished, after a loss of sixty-five 
men killed and wounded. Many excesses were 
committed, the churches were rifled, and a convent 
of nuns was forcibly entered ; but on tidings 
coming that a vast force of Spaniards, said to be 
40,000 strong, under the Marquis de Villadarius, 
was advancing, the troops marched to Rota for 
re-embarkation. The brass guns were removed 
from Fort Catalina, which was blown up; the 
grenadiers covered the rear, and those of the 
Guards had a sharp encounter with the Spaniards. 

Thus ended another of the many buccaneering 
expeditions to the Continent, so common in those 
days with those who ruled British aflfairs ; but it 
formed a prelude to the brilliant conflict at Vigo. 

Sir George Rooke, who had been averse to the 
whole scheme, according to Bishop Burnet, was 
about to sail for England, when intelligence reached 
him, by Captain Hardy, of the Pembroke, that 
the Spanish galleons, laden to the hatches with 
rich cargoes, had put into Vigo under a French 
convoy. 

He instantly called a Council of War, and it was 
resolved to make all sail for that port ; and the i i th 
of October saw the whole land and sea armament 
in sight of the terraced streets of Vigo, then a small 
place surrounded by an old wall, and guarded by 
a castle and citadel, though having only a parish 
church, a convent, and a monastery, and a few fisher- 
men as inhabitants. But it is situated on a small 
gulf, and has one of the largest, deepest, and safest 
harbours in Spain, sheltered by the hills of Galicia. 

As the wealth on board their galleons was deemed 
the chief resource of the Spanish monarchy, and even 
of the whole house of Bourbon, Louis XIV. expect- 
ing to share in it, the greatest precautions were 
taken to protect them, 

^*The French Admiral de Gliateaurenard,” says 
a miter, “to give him his due commendation, 
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had taken all human precautions to secure his fleet, 
for he had not only drawn them up beyond a very 
narrow strait, defended by a castle on one side, 
and platforms on both sides planted with his best 
guns ; but he had likewise laid athwart it a very 
strong boom, made up of masts, yards, cables, top- 
chains, and casks, about three yards in circumfer- 
ence, and kept steady by anchors at both ends of 
it” The French squadron consisted of fifteen sail, 
carrying 929 guns. The Spanish men-of-war and 
galleons, under Admiral Don Manuel de Velasco, 
were also fifteen sail, and carried 17S guns. Each 
galleon had from twenty to thirty guns. 

The boom described was three-quarters of a mile 
long, and at each end of it was moored a seventy- 
gun ship. Five of the same force lay within the 
harbour, with their broadsides facing the entrance. 

The weather proved so hazy that the enemy in 
Vigo never perceived the fleet till the latter w^as 
within gunshot of the shore ; and it was resolved that, 
to facilitate the capture of the galleons and de- 
struction of the French squadron, an attack should 
be made by land. Hence, in nearly the same 
order as that detailed for the previous affair, the 
Duke of Ormond disembarked 2,500 men on a 
piece of sandy beach six miles distant from Vigo 
without opposition. The first brigade consisted of | 
the Guards and three regiments, under Brigadier | 
Hamilton ; the second was under Brigadiers Port- ; 
more and Lloyd. The Dutch were under Baron 
Sparr, and the point of attack was to be the fort and 
platform of Redondella, at the entrance of the har- 
bour— a bold and rash attempt, when we consider 
that it had forty pieces of cannon, and that no 
less than 10,000 men were in and near Vigo, under 
the Prince de Braban^on, Governor of Galicia ; Mr. 
Burchett says 20,000, which is barely credible. 

The attack by sea was to be contingent to the 
success of that made by land. 

The Duke of Ormond marched on foot, at the 
head of the Guards and grenadiers, and the route 
lay over rough and rocky mountains. On crossing 
the crest of the latter, 8,000 Spanish infantry ap- 
peared in the hollow ground between them and the 
fort. These instantly began firing, though at a 
considerable distance; but the Grenadiers, led by 
Lord Shannon and Colonel Pierce, of the Cold- 
streams, made a fierce rush upon them with the 
bayonet, and drove them back m mam. 

General ChurchilFs regiment now advanced, 
taking ground to the left, and firing briskly as it 
came on, till the enemy were driven under the very 
guns of the Redondella Fort, and finally into it, 
^ter which the lower platform with all its guns was 
captured. The enemy now opened a heavy fire 


from an ancient stone tower, but closing up, the 
grenadiers made such skilful use of their grenades 
as 'to sweep its walls of them whenever they ap- 
peared. On this M. de Sore!, captain of a French 
man-of-war, to vrhom the defence of the post was 
entrusted, having' encouraged his men to make a 
bold push for their lives and liberty, called upon 
them to follow him, and, sword in hand, to cut 
a passage through the English. On his opening 
the gate to make a sally, the grenadiers rushed in 
with bayonets charged,, and made themselves mas- 
ters of the .place, taking ^oo French seamen and 
fifty Spanish soldiers. A few who strove to escape 
by water w'ere taken or shot down by the Dutch, 
under ' Captain de , Najaer, ,a French Protestant, 
who served as a volunteer under the Duke of 
Onnond. 

Loud cheers from the fleet greeted the appear- 
ance of the red-coats on the ramparts of the tower ; 
and the moment the Union Jack was seen flutter- 
ing out upon the Redondella, the squadron ad- 
vanced, before the wind and under a press of 
canvas, with mighty force against the formidable 
boom. 

It was broken by the Torbay^ 80 guns, Vice- 
Admiral Hopson, with a tremendous crash, and 
amid a terrible fire from the enemy ; but he ran 
in and came instantly to anchor between the 
Bmirbofiy 68 guns, and BEs^eranci^ 70, His crew 
stood to their duty amid a cross cannonade with 
unparalleled resolution, and from their triple tier 
of guns spouted death, fire, and destruction on all 
sides. 

The rest of his division, with the Dutch under 
Vice-Admiral Vandergoes, came all sailing abreast 
towards that portion of the boom which was un- 
broken, but the wind suddenly became light, and 
they were compelled to lower their boats and hack 
their way through. The Dutch admiral alone 
effected a ’;jassage through the breach made by the 
Torbay^ and ranging alongside of the Mmrbmi 
under M. Bolt, captured her at a time most criti- 
cal for the gallant Hopson, who had been laid 
on board by a fire-ship, and whose rigging was 
now in flames, to the consternation of his crew, 
a hundred of whom threw themselves into the sea. 
i But the fire w^as extinguished by a very singular 
incident. 

It happened that the French ship had originally 
been a merchantman, fitted up in such haste for the 
i purpose of destruction that she had still on board 
her cargo. The latter consisted of snuff, which, 
when she suddenly blew up, ‘‘extinguished the fire, 
and preserved the English man-of-war from being 
consumed. However, the vice-admiral received 


comiderable' damage , in ..this action, for besides' 
having the foremast shot by the board, .115' men 
killed or .drowned, and nine wounded, most of his 
sails charred or wrecked, his foreyard burned to a 
cinder, and his larboard .shrouds lore a.ndaft burned 
to the dead-eyes, he was obliged to leave her and 
hoist his .flag OB board the Mmimoutk'^^ (‘t Naval 
History of Engla.nd ' 

At the same time Captain Robert Bokenham, in 
Hie Asmdatmi^ a ninety-gun ship, laid his broadside 
against a seventeen-gun battery on the left side of 
the harbour^ while Captain Francis Wyvell (who 
died at a green old age in 1731), in the Bar^eurydXm 
of 90 guns, beat a fort on the other side literally 
to rains. The whole bay was now enveloped in 
smoke, and the incessant boom of the cannon 
mingled with the roar of musketry by land and 
water... ' 

The Count de Ghateaurenard, seeing the fort, 
tower, and platform in possession of the victorious 
English, his special fire-ship blown up, the Bourbon 
taken, the boom dashed to pieces and scattered in 
fragments over the bay, and the confederate fleet 
pouring in upon him, set fire to his own ship, 
Le Fort^ 76 guns, and ordered all the captains 
under his command to follow his example. It was 
done, and ere long the whole French fleet, the least 
of which was Le Triton^ 42 guns, became a mass 
of roaring flames, amid which corpses and wounded 
were being consumed together, guns exploding, and 
magazines rending hulls asunder as they blew up 
and filled the air with showers of burning brands. 
Yet the order of the count was not obeyed so 
punctually but that several men-of-war and galleons 
were taken by the English and Dutch. 

In effecting all this destruction and achieving all 
this conquest, the English losses were very small 
The Ac/// had her foremast shot away; the Bar- 
geur and Assodatkm lost each their mainmast, and 
the Mary her bowsprit. Save on board the vice- 
admirals ship, the naval losses were but a few men 
killed and wounded. 

The troops on this occasion had two lieu- 
tenants and thirty men slain, four superior officers 
and forty rank and file wounded. Colonels 
Fierce, Seymour, and Newton were among the 
wounded, the first-named by a cannon-ball in the 
thigh {London Gazette). Unfortunately the shot 
which struck him was fired from an English ship. 

Eight large vessels were burned, four sunk ; six 
French ships, three Spanish, and five of the stately 
galleons were taken. The bullion, vanilla, cochi- 
neal, &c. on board produced, after deducting ail 
expenses, ^^5,302 12s. id., which was divided in 
the following manner— one-ninth to the general 
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officers, and eight-ninths to the eight regiments 
engaged. 

■ 'The number of men' ■ killed on the side of the 
enemy was much the same as that of the Allies, but 
they had 400 officers and men taken prisoners. 
Among these were Commodore d'Aliegre, the Mar- 
quis de la Gallissoniere, and M. de SoreL Don 
Josepho Checon, the Spanish admiral, and Count 
de Ghateaurenard were also taken, but the latter 
effected his escape. 

Two days after the victory, the troops, unmo- 
lested by the Prince de Brabangon, marched from 
Redondelia, embarked for England, and arrived at 
Deal on the 7th of November. 

A medal was struck in honour of the occasion 
One side has a view of Vigo Bay, with the fleets 
and forts; the other a list of the vessels taken or 
destroyed. 

Vigo proved a serious blow to the naval power 
of France. Admiral Hopson received from the 
queen, as a reward for breaking the boom, a pension 
of £^00 per annum, and the diploma of knight- 
hood, an honour of greater value then than now ; 
and the Duke of Ormond was publicly thanked for 
his services in the House of Lords. 

The galleons had on board twenty million pieces 
of eight, besides merchandise of equal value. Of 
the silver fourteen millions were saved, and of the 
goods about five. Four millions of plate were 
destroyed, with ten of merchandise ; and about 
two millions in silver and five in goods were 
brought away conjointly by the British and Dutch 
Schomberg's “ Naval Chronicle 

In the ‘‘ Memoirs de Noailles,^' we find Louis 
XIV,, who combined with his ambition a strange 
mixture of piety and resignation, writing thus to 
the Queen of Spain concerning the defeat at 
Vigo 

“ Events are in the hands of God, who often 
draws good out of what we consider our greatest 
misfortunes. If it is possible to prevent the bad 
effects of the disaster which has happened, your 
Majesty has prevented tlienU* 

In adaition to this destruction at Vigo on the 
24th of June Commodore Leake sailed with a 
squadron for Newfoundland, to protect our trade 
and destroy that of the enemy ; and he effected the* 
latter thoroughly, for before the end of Getober, 
1702, he had taken twenty-nine sail of French 
ships, and burned two, at the same time sinking all 
their fishing-boats, bti'ming all theatages .for drying 
salted cod, and uprooting the fort on the island of 
St, Pierre. By this the French fishery was ruined, 
and an extensive nursery for seamen completely 
broken'up* ^ ' 
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CHAPTER XC. 

BIKBOW IN THE WEST INDIES, 1702, 


The glory won by Britain in the exploits of Sir 
George Rooke in Vigo Bay was somewhat marred 
by an event in the West Indian seas. 

A squadron sailed for those latitudes, under 
Vice-Admiral John Benbow, a brave and energetic 
officer, whose flag was on board the Breda, fo | 
guns. 

On the 28th of September, 1701, he sighted St. 
Mary’s, one of the Azores. He had only seven sail 
with him, but he was in hopes to form a junction 
with the squadron of Rear-Admiral (afterwards Sir 1 
William) Whetstone, wffio had been sent from 
England to reinforce him. 

On the 5th of December Benbow was off 
Jamaica, and found in Port Royal harbour two 
men-of-war, and was informed that about twenty 
days before there had been descried off Cape St 
Anthony, at the western end of Cuba, five French 
ships; and soon after he was told by the crew of a 
Spanish sloop “ that the flota was at Vera Cruz, 
the money ready to be put on board, and that 
twelve French ships of war lay in the Havana 
ready to convoy them home.’^ 

In January, 1702, he found that this squadron 
was augmented to sixteen sail, that the Marquis 
de Coetlogon had been made captain-general and 
commander-in-chief of the Spanish maritime forces, 
and the flota was daily expected to sail It was 
not until May that Benbow was joined by Rear- 
Admiral Whetstone ; and on the iith of July he 
left Port Royal, with twelve sail, to follow the 
latter, whom he had dispatched with six ships to 
look out for Du Casse, who was expected to appear 
off the west end of Hispaniola. 

By Her Majesty’s ships Colchester Pendennis, 
he was next informed that Du Casse was expected 
in the Gulf of Leogane ; and arriving there on 
the 27 th he saw several French ships at anchor, near 
the village of that name, which was then well for- 
tified and populous. One was under sail, which he 
captured by an armed boat’s crew. He pursued a 
fifty-gun ship whose colours were hoisted, and run- 
ning ashore she blew up. Next morning three 
other French ships were taken, and one of sixteen- 
guns was sunk; one of eighteen-guns was burned 
under the very embrasures of the fort, and several 
others laden with wine and brandy were cut out 

On reacHing Cape Donna Maria, at the west end 
of Hispaniola, he was informed that the ubiquitous 


Du Casse had gone to Gaithagena, and was bound 
thence to Portobello. He made all sail for that 
coast; and on the loth of August, when stretching 
over towards the high land of Santa Martha, he dis- 
covered ten sail, four of which carried from sixty to 
seventy guns, steering westward along the high and 
rugged coast under their topsails. 

About four in the afternoon, to his joy he was 
wuthin gun-shot of them. They proved to be the 
squadron of Du Casse, who shortened sail wliile the 
British formed their line of battle in the following 
manner; — The Defiance, 64 ; Pefuiemm,i ^^ ; Windsor, 
60; Breda, 70 (flag-ship, in the centre); Greemmch, 
54; Ruby, 48; and Falmouth, 48 ; but two of these, 
the Defiance 2 .vA Windsor, did not stand above two 
or three broadsides before they luffed out of gun- 
shot. 

The action, however, continued from ibur o’clock 
until night, and though they then ceased firing, the 
indefatigable Benbow kept sight of them ; and 
being of opinion that it might be better for the 
service, he gave out a new' line-of-battle, and decided 
to lead himself on both tacks. 

At daybreak on the 20th, he found himself close 
to the whole enemy’s fleet, with only the Ruby, 
Captain George Walton, to support him. The 
latter had joined him in the pursuit and in plying 
the enemy with his bow-chasers. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon the latter drew 
into a line, though, singularly enough, they made 
all sail to escape fighting ; but all that evening and 
all the subsequent night the Breda and the Ruby 
continued in hot pursuit, with their chase-gims ; and 
thus he continued following and skirmishing on the 
open sea, without being ever fully seconded by the 
ships of his squadron, till the noon of the ajrcl, 
when he recaptured from them a British galley, 
named the which they had taken. 

By eight in the evening his w'hole squadron had 
come up with him, and the enemy was not above 
tw'o miles distant. Benbow now conceived that 
there was a prospect of overhauling them with some 
success ; but, except the Captain Sanme 

Vincent, all dropped astern. 

Yet his heart never failed him. The first broad- 
side he poured into one was returned with terrible 
interest, and his right leg was hopelessly smashed 
to pieces by a chain-shot He was carried beiowv 

but soon after ordered his cradle on the quarter 
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deck,” and in that helpless condition overlooked [ guess that he could make nothing of it.” “As one 
the manner in which his ship fought, and continued 1 of the largest ships of the enemy,” says Smollett, 
his orders. ) “ was lying like a log upon the water, four sail 
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Upon this, Captain Richard KirWey, of the of the English squadron poured their broadsides 
boarded the Breda md told him plainly into her, and then ran to leeward, without paying 
*^that he had better desist^ that the French were any regard to the signals for battle/^ 
very strong, and that from what was past he might The captains, moreoYer, while he lay by to refit, 
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having had his mamtopsaii -yard shot away, per- 
mitted the French to tow off this disabled ship, 
when Benbow^ ^vho was within half-gunshot of her, 
might with their assistance have made her a prize. 
Perceiving now that he was betrayed, ‘‘either through 
the cowardice of his captains, or a design to sacrifice 


'Benbow ; “ but I would rather have lost them both 
^than seen 'this dishonour brought upon the British 
nation. But if attacked, and' another " shot shO'Uld 
take me off, behave like , brave men, and fight it 

out.'' 

■ When the French admiral arrived at Carthagena, 


JOHN, DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH {from an auikenHc FortraU), 


him to the enemy" (according to the life of Queen ; 
Anne), and having not only lost a leg, but also | 
received a large wound in his face and another in i 
his arm, gained in an early attempt to board the : 
ship of Du Casse, he reluctantly, and full of bitterness 
of heart, bore away for Janiaica* 

When one of his lieutenants expressed his sorrow 
for the loss of the admiraFs leg-— 

am soriy for it too,” replied the gallant 


■ he wrote Benbow a letter to the following effect 
1 “ Sir, — I had little hope on Monday last but to 

: have supped in your cabbin {sic ) ; but it pleased 
: God to order it otherwise. I am thankful for it. 
As for those cowardly captains who deserted you, 
hang them up, for, by heaven, they deserve it! 

■ : '“'Du Casse.” 

Smollett states that the boisterous manners of 
Benbow bad produced a cojifederacy against him 5 
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that he was a rough seaman, but remarkably brave, 
honest, and experienced. So deeply did he take 
tliis miscarriage to heart that he became melancholy, 
and grief co-operating with the fever occasioned by 
his wounds, put a period to his life on the 4th of 
Xovenil)er. But, in memory of his bravery, his 
name is !>orne to the p>resent day by one of Her 
Majesty's ships. 

On the 6th of the preceding month the captains 
were tried by court-martial, of wliich Rear-Admiral 
Whetstone was president; and many days were 
sj>ent in examining witnesses, and hearing what they 
could allege in their own justification for the un- 
paralleled act of deserting a British admiral in the 
face of an enemy’s fleet Sentences were pro- 
nounced against them according to their deserts. 

Vincent, of the and Fogg, Breda, 

Benbow’s own captain, were convicted of having 
signed a document to the effect that they would 
not serve under his command; but as they had 
behaved gallantly in the action, the court inflicted 
on them no other punishment than a temporary 
suspension from rank and pay. 

Captain Walton had also joined in this strange 
conspiracy when heated with wine ; but he after- 
wards renounced the engagement, and fought with 
admirable courage till the liubj was completely 
disabled. 

Captains Kirkley and Wade, of the Defiance and 
Greenwich, were sentenced to death, but this was 
not put into execution till their arrival at Plymouth 


in the BrisM, on the deck of which, without being 
allowed to land, they were shot by a squad of 
marines. 

Captain Constable, of the Windsor, was cashiered, 
and sentenced to be imprisoned during the pleasure 
of Her Majesty Queen Anne ; and Captain Hudson, 
of the Femiennis, died .some days before the trial, 
otherwise there is little doubt that he too would 
have been shot to death. The captain of the Muh 
survived these officers long ; and after being knighted 
for his bravery, ■while captain of iht Canierbmy, m 
a battle off Messina, died Admiral Sir George 
Walton, in 1740. 

On Benbow’s death the command of the fleet 
i in the West Indies devolved upon Rear-Admiral 
j Whetstone, who cruised with considerable success 
against the enemy; while Vice-Admiral Graydon, 

I with three sail of the line, left Plymouth about 
the middle of March to join him, escorted by the 
Montague, 60 guns, and the Nonsuch, 50, with orders 
to see him 1 50 miles to the westward. 

On the 1 8th he discovered four French men-of- 
war to leeward, viz., two of sixty guns, one of fifty, 
and one of forty. The Monmouth bore down and 
brought the last to close action. Upon this the 
admiral threw out the signal to form line of battle, 
and called off the Montague; and though a few 
shots were exchanged yet the enemy escaped, and 
singularly enough they proved to be part of the 
squadron of Du Casse, which fought Admiral 
Benbow in the West Indies. 


CHAPTER XCL 

BLENHEIM, 1704. 


Under the Duke of Marlborough, a British army, i 
consisting of five regiments of horse, three of | 
dragoons, and fifteen regiments of foot, making a : 
total of 18,252 men, had landed in Holland, in j 
June, 1701. The siege of Venloo, the captures of i 
Stevensweert and Riiiemonde, the capture of Li^ge, | 
and the surrender of Chartreuse occurred in the i 
following year; but it was not until 1704 that he 
achieved the great victory which is associated with 
his name.' .. i 

in his animosity to the House of Stuart, and to i 
all who adhered to that House, Macaulay has per- 
mitted himself to write some bitter things of the 
great captain of the reign of Anne; but it miLst 
be borne in mind that ^Marlborough w"as not one of 
those who were likely to be very faithful to a new 


and foreign master, and though he fought for him, 
was, like many others, intriguing for the restoration 
of his native king. Moreover, since the restoration, 
the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland had been separately governed by the un- 
principled and the time-serving, whom chance or 
intrigue raised to power and prominence. 

On finding himself at the head of the allied 
armies of Britain and Holland, Marlborough, “ the 
handsome Englishman,” whose future pre-eminence 
had been foretold by the gallant Turenne, in the 
wars of Charles II., soon displayed unequalled 
ability, though greatly shackled by opposition and 
hesitation among the allied leaders; but by the re- 
solution of his own judgment he marched boldly 
into the heart of Germany, and formed a junction 
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with file famous Prince Eugene of Savoy, the able | 
commander of the Imperial troops, with whom he ; 
prepared to attack the French and Bavarians, ' 
though they held a strong position near the village j 
of Blenheim, on the Danube. 

The army of Tallard and the Elector amounted 
to 66,000 men, with ninety pieces of cannon. Prince 
Eugene's, when mustered in the lines of Behel, 


coming tinged with autumn tints; on the other 
by the ■ Danube, with the pretty little villages of 
Oberclau, Bchdnbacb, and Litzheim, which afforded 
admirable points for defence. 

Camille d’Hostun de Tallard, a proud, haughty, 
and fiery officer, was not 'one of 'France's' 'best 
marshals. He had received his baton in the year 
170J ; and he took his title of Duke from Tallard, 
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A. Bridg’es over the Hasselor’s Brook. 

B. Our Batteries. 

G. The Enemies’ Batteries. 

D. The Enemies’ Camp. 

E. The first attack on the village of Blenheim. . . 

F. The English Horse attacking the Gens d’Armes, sword m hand. 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM {Jh^m an ohi pia it). 

G. The rest of our Left Wing of Horse. 

I H* The Battalion-s attack'.) ig the village Ol/irk!an. 


I. The Imperial Horse passing the river. 

K. Eleven Battalions of i'*riissians. 

L. Seven Battalions of Danes. 


amounted to only 30,000 ; but ■when united with ■ a small towm and castle two miles somli of Gaqper- 

Marlborough the Allies numbered 52,000 men, ! cais. It is an ancient viscounty, according to 

with fifty pieces of cannon. The la.tter were supe- | the “ Atlas Geographus, 17 ^ and gives title to 
rior in 'Cavalrv.'' ■ l -the . I^ilareschal de T.aliard, descencied from the 

The plain'^ of Hochstadt presented a fine posi- { family of Argyle in ScotDnd, who did the French 
tidn for defence. A considerable stream inter- ; king considerable service in Germany, but taken 
sected ' it, '"Torming" morasses on , its, borders, ' and;;! at the battle of .Hochstadt, and continues a .prisoner in, 
''running into' -aii' "angle of .the 'rapid Danube. The .i 'England, where he served formerly as ■■ambassador, 
plain itself was six miles long, but unequal in i He commanded the right of &e l^ench army ; 

breadth, the entrance to it being in width “ a , the left was led by the Elector with his Bayariam, 

cannon-shot ” of those days. On one side it was and the Marshal Ferdinand Count de Marsin, with 
bordered by the wood of Schellenberg, then be- the . French of his division. 
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Ill the twilight at three o^cIock on the morn- 
ing, of the,,, 13th of, ,Aiignst, the gemraie was beaten, 
anil the Allies moved forward to attack the French 
position at Blenheim. Their movements, on the 
left, commanded by Marlborough, ivere for a time 
concealed by the wood; and those on the right, 
where they were led by Eugene, were at first mis- 
laken for those of the Prince of Baden’s corps, 
then lying before logoldstadt ; for so negligent 
were the French that they had neither spies, 
scouts, nor patrols, to inform them of the motions 
of the enemy. Their foragers were all out, and 
their camp was in perfect repose, when the right 
wing of the Allies was first discovered by the 
beams of the morning sun being reflected steadily 
on their bright barrels and fixed bayonets. 

These columns were then ten miles distant 

“ Ignorance inflated by accidental success is 
ahrays presumptuous,^’ says the historian of the 
Irish Brigades ; and incapacity elevated to com- 
mand, is unable to estimate difficulties and risks 
without calculation. Tallard had gained the battle 
of Spires by the feebleness of his sight ; his vanity 
claimed it as an achievement of skill Marsin had 
never commanded a division. A stranger to ad- 
verse and to prosperous fortune, he was devoid of 
experience, and on the approach of battle con- 
fused. In reverse, he was devoid of courage, the 
characteristic of Frenchmen, and intent only on 
personal safety. When the cloud foreboding the 
coming tempest appeared, the presumption of the 
marshals, one the appointee of Court intrigue and 
the other of Court devotion, lapsed into diffidence 
and confusion.” 

They had still time to make some arrangements, 
though taken completely by surprise. The advance 
of the Allies was delayed and impeded by the 
marshy nature of the ground they had to traverse. | 
Thus Tallard might easily have drawn up his in - 1 
fantry by the margin of the stream that joined the 
Danube, instead of which he threw twenty bat- 
talions and squadrons into the village of Blenheim, 
where they were surrounded by the Nebelbach, and 
a curvature of the Danube on three sides, and 
were too far from his order of battle to sustain 
themselves, or to be sustained by his own division, 
which had no other infantry than eight battalions 
of Piedmontese deserters, and was too remote to 
give any effectual opposition to the passage of the 
Nebelbach by the British. 

The Irish regiments of Lee, Clare, and Doring- 
ton, all clad in red coats, were jx)sted in the village 
of Oberclau, in advance of the right wing of Mar- 
sin’s corps, which was chiefly composed of cavaliy. 
By these mistaken arrangements, tlje plain of I 


Hochstadt became memorable as the place where 
a fine army was annihilated by the ignorance of its 
leaders. 

As they debouched into the open ground from 
the edge of the wood, the allied generals beheld 
at once the defects in the French order of battle ; 
and the genius of Eugene suggested the plan of 
masking Blenheim and breaking the French centre. 
The duke approved, and to the prince’s energy and 
resolution was committed its execution, and the 
right wing of the Allies was reduced, in order to 
strengthen their left. This alteration took two 
hours, and the movements were made under cover 
of the wood, and unseen by Tallard, towards whom 
the Allies advanced in eight columns— the Imperial- 
ists on the right, the English and Dutch on the left. 

All this astonished the Elector and the two mar- 
shals, who had thought of attacking and not being 
attacked. They fired two pieces of cannon to cail 
in all foragers and stragglers, and made every pre- 
paration for defence ( “ History of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, 1742 ”). 

Tallard soon saw enough to satisfy him that the 
village of Blenheim would be the main point of 
attack ; he therefore, as we have said, crowded it 
with infantry and twelve squadrons of dragoons, 
most of whom he dismounted, so that they might 
use their muskets and bayonets. Most of the 
avenues that led to the village had been palisaded 
already; the remainder he blocked up with over- 
turned carts and wagons, casks filled with earth 
and stones, and with boards, shutters, doors, and 
other encumbrances. An entire brigade lined some 
hedges on the left of the village; its churchyard 
%vas strongly occupied, while every facility of com- 
munication from post to post was afforded by the 
bridges which his engineers had thrown in haste 
across the Meulweyer. In addition to all this, he 
ordered several hamlets and mills, of which the skir- 
mishers of the Allies might avail themselves, to be 
I set on fire ; and on the extreme right of Blenheim 
he placed a division of gensdarmes h. cheval, with 
special orders to charge the British so soon as a 
certain number should have passed the Nebel. 

By all this he overstrengthened the right of his line, 
while his centre and left were comparatively weak; 
but until the fire of Eugene’s columns was heard in 
that direction, Marlborough resolved to make no 
attack, and he gave orders that the chaplains of the 
several battalions should perform divine service at 
the heads of their respective regiments. So passed 
the noon of Blenheim, till an aide-de-camp came 
galloping from the allied right, with tidings that 
‘‘the Prince of Savoy was ready to begin the 
attack.” 




assault OF THK VILLAGE. 



And even while he spoke the boom of cannon 
came across the level plain. At that moment the 
Duke of Marlborough chanced to be sharing a 
hasty meal with the officers of his staff, but he 
leaped into his saddle. 

‘•Now, gentlemen,” said he, '‘to your posts I’* 

The tone of voice in which he spoke gave all 
who heard him the assurance of victory; and in less 
than five minutes after, the roar of battle rang from 
one end of the plain of Hochstadt to the other. 

At the head of twenty battalions of infantry, the 
gallant Lord Cutts rushed to the assault of Blen- 
heim, where Clerambaule coramanded. Plunging 
into the stream that crossed their front, the British 
troops, by the aid of fascines, planks, or by grasp- 
ing each others' hands, while mowed down by the 
fire of the French artillery, which was splendidly 
sensed, closed in to the assault In the van of those 
columns were the brigades of Generals Rowe and 
Ferguson, advancing with such speed that though 
many officers and men fell, ‘‘the gallant Rowe 
struck his sword into the enemy s palisades before 
he gave the word 'Fire' (Cannon's “Records ”). 

Cutts’ division assailed the village on three sides ; 
but secure behind their barricades and entrench- 
ments, the garrison poured in a fire so murderous 
that no courage could bear up against it; and 
the stormers, after actually laying hands on the 
palisades, were driven back (Rowe was mortally 
wounded), and in retiring, leaving their dead and 
dying covering all the ground, they were assailed 
by the gensdamies k cheval, who came thundering 
on them sword in hand, and would inevitably have 
destroyed them, had not General Lumley sent for- 
ward five squadrons to their support 

These charged, broke and dispersed the gens- 
darmes, but only to be in turn overthrown by a 
superior force. “ The gensdamies, of which Tal- 
lard’s horse chiefly consisted,” says General Kane, 
“and in whom he placed his greatest confidence, 
believing there were not any troops in the world 
able to stand before them, began the battle by 
giving a most furious charge, and broke through 
part of our front line (in Cutts’ division) ; but the 
second coming on made them retreat faster than 
they came, which cooled those gentlemen’s courage, 
for they never made such another charge, upon 
which our squadrons advanced and charged in 
their turn.” In the attack on the village, a curious 
incident occurred in Howe’s regiment (now the 1 5th 
Foot). The major, a tyrannical officer, apprehen- 
sive of what might occur, “ addressed the corps, 
confessed he had been to blame, and begged to 
fall by the hands of the French — not theirs.” 

“ March on, sir,” replied a grenadier, “ the 


enemy is before ns, and we JiavC' .something else to 
' do '.than think of you "now.” ' 

. G'n. the French ' giving way, the . major took oil 
his hat and . cried, .“ Huzzah, ge.mleiiien— the day 
is our own !”' 

At that moment a muskel-bal! passed ■ .through 
his brain ., a.nd killed him insuiiitly. ( “Advice to; 
Officers,” Perth, 1795). 

, Various charges were made with varying success, 
and in these.no regiment distinguished itself more 
than Wyndham’s horse {afterwards 6t!i Dragoon 
Guards), under Golonel Palmes* The arrival of 
the Earl''of Orkney, KT, with the second line of 
infantry, sustained the charges of our cavaliy', with 
v/hom he checked them, and ultimately drove the 
gensdamies back. A thick shroud of smoke now 
enveloped ■ Blenheim'; and. while squadron after,;' 
squadron , menaced' . it on the left, Marlborough, 
ordered his brother, General Charles Churchill, ■ with .. 
his division of infantry, tO" pass the Nebel at Unter* 
glauk, a. hamlet which, as at lay, in front of their 
position, 'the enemy had set in' fla'ines.. . ' 

That officer .easily possessed ''himself of 'a stone 
bridge' wiiich crossed the stream; and', 'marching ' 
between two rows of blazing cottages, liis division 
rapidly formed in columns of regiments on the 
opposite bank. Simultaneous with this movement 
was the advance of the cavalry, who, by throwing 
fascines into the stream, with boards over them, 
crossed with difficulty, however, as they were en- 
filaded by the enemy’s cannon ; , thus horse and I'lian 
fell fast, in , many, instances' to risemO' more. , ; 

“ They w^re as . yet unformed, ■ when the ' enemy's 
horse rushed down the steep, charged, broke, and 
drove them to the brink of the stream. Certain 
destruction must have overtaken them there, had 
not the infantry, by this time in good order, wheeled- ' 
to: the, '.left and' checked the assailants liy a fire -of, 
musketry as close, as it was well directed. . ' By this 
means the „fu,gitiv-e,s ivere enabled to draw together, 
while a reserve of ..cavalry,, passing tlie stream, rode 
furiously upon the French as. they retired, and com- 
pleted their overthrow. Repeated charges now 
took place, in which sometimes one party, some- 
times the 'other, was- -successful w,hile the .artillery - 
on ,both- sides .kept' up a murderous 'fire, and .the' 
■carnage ,. was - dreadful.” 

The blaze of musketry now covered all the plain ; 
every inch of ground was disputed with incon- 
ceivable obstinacy, and a corps of eleven battalions, 
led by the Prince of Holstein-Beck, in attempting 
to pass the stream above Oherclau, was very 
roughly', handied-'by the, Irish Brigade. Its certain 
rout must have ensued had not Marlborough led 
up a fresh division to its support ; while at the same 
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moment, by a fortunate movement of the Imperial ; 
cavalry, he overthrew those of Marsin and assailed | 
his infantry in flank. 

Though the French centre was thus broken com- 
pletely, Oberclau and Blenheim were still to be 
forced; they were both invested, and the allied 
army was enabled to form in* perfect order upon 
the communications of the enemy. 

On seeing their centre pierced, broken, and driven 
back, the French in Blenheim made an effort to 


16,000 men were engaged in this slaughter, and 
i modern warfare had seen nothing equal to it in the 
fury of the combatants and number of the slain.” 

• At the head of eight- battalions, ' Lieutenant- 
General the Ear! of Orkney' attacked,. the. troops 'in 
the churchyard ; while Lieutenant-General Iiigoldsby, 
with four others, supported by the Royal Irish (or 
old 5th) Dragoons, under a tempest of round shot, 
bullets, and grenades, which covered anew all the 
field with corpses, advanced to assail the French 
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THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 




escape by the rear, but were repulsed. A second 
attempt to sally in another direction, was vigorously 
checked by the Scots Greys. Encompassed now 
on every side, the French fought with the fury 
of despair and rage, while the Marquis de Cleram- 
baule, their commander, plunged his horse into the 
Danube and was engulfed in the stream. 

Four Dutch regiments were ordered to storm 
Oberclau. “ Lord Clare maintained the post with 
incredible bravery,” says O’Connor ; the carnage 
was horrible. Goor’s regiment retired with fifty 
men only. Prince Eugene attacked the left of the 
Gallo-Bavarians with his usual intrepidity, and was 
met with equal valour. Three times repulsed, he 
rallied and broueht his men back to the charge. 


in the village, still 13,000 strong, and resisting des- 
perately even after Marsin, “who had no genius 
for war, and who should have spent his life in 
courts not camps, and should have joined the 
devotions of Louis and Madame de Maintenon, 
instead of leading the veterans of Europe on a field 
of slaughter,” had sounded a retreat, and left them 
to surrender or die. 

Eight o’clock had tolled in the spire of that 
village church, around which so many were learning 
the great secret of time and eternity, ere the fire 
began to slacken, and the slaughter to cease, when 
5 the French drums beat a parley, 

I Prior to this Tallard, when he saw the fate of the 
I day decided, fighting no longer for victory or for 
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v^cugeaacej but for stieer safetyj rallied his broken This success cost theAllieSj according to Brodrick^s 
squadrons in rear of the tents, and had sent urgent ** Complete History of the Present War, 1 713/* 
messages" to Marsin and the 'Elector on the left for 4,435 killed, jfS.^S wounded, and 273 made 
aid, but sent in vain. He had also sent an aide-de- prisoners. The Prince of Holstein and Brigadier 
camp to the officer coiiimanding in Blenheim, with Rowe died of their wounds; Major-General Com- 
peremotory' orders to nvithdraw ' but the aide-de- wallis, Colonel Dormer of the English' 'Guards, 
camp never readied his destination, being swept Lieutenant-Colonels Dalzel, Featherstonehaugh, 
away with the living torrent which now pressed and Lord William Forbes, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
with irresistible fury upon his chief. Thus it was Scots Horse Guards, were among the officers killed, 
that Blenheim became so completely isolated, and Among those wounded were Lord North, who lost 
that all became confusion and dismay in the once his right hand, and Lord Mordaunt, who had his 
proud army of France. Without orders, leaders, left arm shattered by a cannon-shot. The duke 
or discipline, the regiments dispersed and fled like had a narrow escape from another, which grazed the 
sheep; multitudes were cut down, or surrendered belly of his horse, and as it struck the earth so 
to the cavalry, while a vast number, in seeking to covered him with mud that he was at first thought 
crossandescape, were swept away in the dark rolling to be severely wounded. 

w^aters of the Danube. The French and Bavarians are said to have lost 

When twilight was stealing over the field, the above 40,000 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
ruined hamlets, and smouldering mills, the French So great was the number of the latter that the 2nd 
in Blenheim capitulated ; twenty-six battalions of battalion of the Royal Scots, tvith tlie regiuients of 
infantry and twelve squadrons of cavalry surrendered Prince George of Denmark, Lords North and Grey, 
as prisoners of war, and the bloody field was won. Rowe (Scots Fusiliers), and Meredith, under 
According to the Atlas Geographiis/’ this result Brigadier Ferguson, were sent to Men tz in charge 
was achieved by the Earl of Orkney, who perceiving of them, and tlience to Holland, 
a body of French marching towards him from a “ In one place, says General Kane, “thirteen 
part of the village whicli he liad ordered to be set on battalions were cut to pieces, not one of them 
fire, “ sent his aide-de-camp, Captain Abercrombie, escaping but such as threw themselves among the 
to ofier them quarter if they would surrender, .slain. I rode through them next morning as they 
'Fhey proved to be part of the French Brigade lay dead in rank and file.''' The hussars followed 
Royale, commanded by IVl. de Denonville, their the French stragglers with such rigour, that we are 
brigadier, who after some difficulty surrendered to told in “ I'lic Life of Eugene,” “there was no 
the earl Another French battalion perceiving moving twenty yards in the Black Forest without 
this, surrendered to Lieutenant-General Ingoldsby. finding a dead body.” 

It being near niglit, and the confederate troops not Darkness had fairly settled over Blenheim ere the 
being in a condition to attack without further rein- last sound of firing ceased to be heard, and the 
furcement, the earl sent his aide-de-camp %vith M. Allies were compelled to bivouac in the open field 
de Denuiiville into the village (of Blenheim), where not far from Hochstadt. The red blaze of their 
there were still twenty-six battalions of foot and fires, stretching apparently to tlie horizon, were 
twelve squadrons of dragoons, to inform them that visible to the retreating French, and infused such 
their horse were routed and Tallard taken, and to terror into the garrison, that on the first summons 
ofier them the same terms that had been given to they capitulated. Hochstadt opened its gates at 
the rest. M. Balzac, who commanded in chief, early dawm on the following day, and the army 
demanded leave to inarch out and join the rest of marched through to a new position between Wittis- 
their troops, which the earl refused.” lingen and Steinheim. Despite his great anxiety to 

On this the whole surrendered unconditionally; follow up his victory, Marlborough found the army 
but many of the ensigns, in their rage, tore their regi- so completely disorganised by the effects of the 
mental colours to pieces (“Life of Prince Eugene”), great battle, that some days of repose proved 
The rout of the French was total and complete, absolutely necessary. 

There were taken xoo pieces of cannon, 24 mortars, Smollett relates that on the day after the battle 
129 infantry colours, 17 1 cavalry standards, 17 pairs Marlborough visited his prisoner the Marshal Duke 
of kettledrums, all the tents, coaches, and baggage de Tallard, to whom lie expressed his sorrow that 
animals, 15 pontoons, and 2 bridges of boats, 24 “such a misfortune should happen personally to 
barrels and 8 casks of silver, and a vast host of one for wffiom he had an esteem so profound.” 
prisoners, including Marshal Tallard, and many “ I congratulate you,” replied the marshal, “on 
officers of the highest civil and military rank. having vanquished the best troops in the worki” 
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“ I think my own must be the best in the world,” i 
was the response of Marlborough, ‘‘as they have 
conquered those on whom you bestow so high an 
encomium,” 

Tallard had been surrounded and taken by 
the cavalry at a rail! near the village of Son- 
deren ; together with the Marquis de Mont- 
perauz, general of horse, and other officers of 
distinction. 

A monument erected by the gallant Brigadier 
Rowe to the memory of his wife, who died in the 
year before Blenheim, is, or was lately, visible in the ! 
Greyffiars Churchyard at Edinburgh, and its quaint I 
inscription is preserved in Monteith's “ Theatre of I 
Mortality,” published in 1704. ; 

“ When our officers coming from Flanders,” says a 
writer on the actions of Marlborough, “ after a cam- 
paign, a|)pear in the newest fashions, which they 
bring over with them, with a good air and genteel 
mien, which is always common to them ; the people 
who never saw tiie hardships they undergo think 
them only designed for jdeasure and ease, and 
their profession to be desired above everything in 
the world besides. They often hear of fights and 
sieges, and of a great many men killed in a few 


hours; but because' they .see not the. actions, the,, 
talk leaves but a small and' transient impression 
.But if .they did but see them in a rainy, season, 
when the whole country about them is trod into a 
chaos, and in such intolerable marches, men and 
horses-dying and dead together, and the best of 
them glad of a bundle of straw to rest their wet 
and, w^eary' limbs ; if they did but see a siege, be- 
sides. the daily danger and expectation of death, 
which iS' common to all, from the general to the 
sentinel; the • w’vttches,. the labours, the cares, the 
wgly sights, tlie,' odour of mortality, the grass all 
withered and black with the smoke of powder, the 
horrid noises all night and all day, and s|;ioil and 
destruction on every side ; I am sure they wou!^ 
be persuaded tliat a state of war, to those wlio are 
engaged 'in. it, must needs be a state of labour and 
misery ; and tliat a great general — I mean, siicli as 
the Duke of Marlborough — weak in his constitution 
and well-stricken in years, would not undergo those 
eating cares which must be continually at his 
heart ; the toils and Iiardships lie must endure, if he 
has the least spark of human consideration ;I say, 
he would not engage in such a life, if not for the 
sake of his queen, his country, and his hoiioun” 


CHAPTER XCIL 

CAPTURE OF GIBRALTAR, 1704. 


On the relinquishment of the pike in the reign of | 
Anne, it was ordered that every infantry soldier ■ 
should in future be armed with a musket, bayonet i 
and sword. The grenadiers ceased about the same i 
period to carry hand grenades. A corps of Royal ; 
Artillery was for the first time added to the army, 
and regiments were directed to lay aside their third 
colour ; and no corps in the army are now entitled 
to have them, save the 74th and 78th Highlanders, 
as a memorial of their valour at Assaye, in 1803. 

In the war of the Spanish succession, one of the 
most important events for Britain, was, undoubtedly, 
the capture and armed retention of the great fortress 
of Gibraltar, which occurred about five weeks be- 
fore the recently described battle of Blenheim. 

On the 5 th of January,! 704, a fleet under Admiral 
Sir George Rooke, sailed from Spithead, to convoy 
the Archduke Charles of Austria to Lisbon. N ot 
long after his departure, the British Court received 
intelligence that the French were busy in the equip- 
ment of a powerful armament at Brest Orders were 
therefore issued to fit out a strong fleet, under the 


I unfortunate Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Admiral of the 
■ White, having under him Sir Stafford Fairborne, 

! Vice Admiral of the Red, and Rean Admiral Byng, 
i with orders to join Sir George Rooke ; and on the 
; 1 6th of June, the junction was effected off Lagos. 

On the 17th of July, at a Council of War held 
on board the Caiherine^ in the roadstead of 

Tetuan, a port in the province of Fez, it was resolved 
to make a sudden and vigorous attack upon the 
Spanish fortress of Gibraltar. 

In accordance with this resolution, the fleet stood 
over from the shore of Barbary on the night of 
the 20th, and on the following morning got into the 
bay. At three o’clock on the same afternoon, the 
marines, to the number of 1,800, under the Prince 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, were landed on the isthmus 
to the northward of the town of Gibraltar, with 
orders to cut off all communication with the adja- 
cent country. 

After the Peace of Rys wick, the marine regiments 
were disbanded ; but those in the service on this 
occasion had been embodied in 1702, and sm-ed 
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on board the, fleet : ,of Sir .George Rooke, at the 
capture of Gibraltar, its subsequent defence, and 
the siege of rBarcelona in 1705. They were the 
battalions of Colonels Sanderson, Yiilars, and Fox, 
afterwards numbered resfiecti vely as the 30th, 31st, 
and 32nd of the Line. 

Bishop Burnet states that ^‘some men ventured 
to go ashore in a place where it was not thought 
possible, to go up the rocks ; ■ yet' they succeeded in 
it When they got up, they saw all the women of 
the town come out, according to their superstition, 
to a chapel there to implore the Virgin’s protection. 
They seized on them, and that contributed not a 
little to dispose those in the town to surrender.” 

This ungallant action, so unlike British seamen 
or soldiers, the seizure of these female pilgrims, is 
recorded only in the bishop’s history, and by Mr. 
Burchett Be the story false or true, the Prince of 
Hesse lost no time in approaching Gibraltar. 

Though not so strong then as now, this remark- 
able rock was nevertheless a place of vast strength, 
and had on its walls one hundred pieces of cannon. 
On the flice of the hill there still stood much of the | 
original castle built by Tarik the Moor, a magnifi - 1 
cent pile. From an inscription over the principal I 
gate before it was pulled down, the period of its ; 
being finished, was ascertained to have been about | 
the year of our Lord 7 25. 

It was in possession of the Mahometans seven 
hundred and forty-eight years ; and on its conquest 
by the Christians, Henry I V. of Castile and Leon, 
added it to his royal titles, and gave it for arms, 
gules, a castle, with a key pendant at the gate or, 
alluding to it being the Xyj of the Mediterranean. 

In the reign of Charles V. the fortifications were 
modernised, and several additions made to them by 
Daniel Speckel, the Emperor’s engineer, after 'which 
the place enjoyed the reputation, like many others, , 
of being 'impregnable. 

Even in the stirring time of Queen Anne’s "wars, 
it must have been an exciting duty to this small 
body of marines, the attempt to capture the town 
and castle of that mighty and remarkable rock, 
whose rugged outline towered above them “ in 
form resembling a lion coiichant, connected tail- 
ward to the mainland by a narrow strip of sand,” 
the place whereon they landed Its northern ex- 
tremit}’, now almost entirely covered with fortifica- 
tions, was then bare, or showing only here and 
there, the olive, the aloe, the caper plant, and 
various cacti growing amid the cre\rices of the 
stone, where the fawn-coloured apes scampered to 
and fro, and where the cries of the wild hawks as 
they '^vheeled in mid-air overhead, mingled with 
the boom of the breakers on either side of the rock. 


The Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, on taking pos- 
session of the isthmus, immediately sent a message 
to the governor, the Marquis de Salines, requiring 
him to surrender the castle and town of Gibraltar 
for the service of His Catholic Majesty.” 

The reply of the Spanish officer was, *Uhat the 
garrison had taken an oath of fidelity to their natu- 
ral lord. King Philip V.yand that as faithful and 
loyal subjects, they would sacrifice their lives in 
defence of the city.” 

He had only 150 soldiers with him, in addition 
to the armed male inhabitants, yet he prepared for 
a vigorous defence on one hand, wliile an attack 
from the sea was resolved on by the Aliies. 

Theadmiral gave orders that on the morning of the 
22nd, the ships which had been appointed to cannon- 
ade the town under Rear-Admiral Byng, and Rear- 
Admiral Vanderdussen, as well as those which were 
to batter the south wall, under Captain Hicks of the 
Yarmouth, should take up their positions; and open 
their ports. These w^ere one ship of sixty-six guns, 
three of sixty, eight of seventy, and one of eighty, 
the Ranelagh, and six Dutch ships ; but the wind 
was blowing a half gale, and so heavy a sea was 
on, that they could not get into their places till 
the day was spent. 

In the meantime, to occupy the attention of the 
enemy, Captain Whitaker went in with his armed 
boats’ crews, and burned a French ship of twelve 
guns that -was moored beside the ancient wall. 

On the 23rd, at daybreak, Sir George Rooke 
hoisted the signal for firing, and a six hours’ cannon- 
ade ensued. With such speed and fury w^as it 
maintained, that within that time no less than 
15,000 cannon-balls were sent into Gibraltar, and 
the Spanish cannoniers were soon beaten from their 
guns, especially at the south wall head. 

The admiral conceiving that by gaining that 
part of the fortifications the whole town might be 
more easily won, ordered Captain Whitaker, with 
all the armed boats, to land a sufficient force to 
carry it by storm, with pistol, pike, and cutlass ; 
but Captain Hicks and Captain (afterwards Sir 
William) Jumper, had pushed on shore with the 
crews of their pinnaces and other armed boats, 
before the rest could overtake them, in their 
ardour to capture this place, which w^as fated to be 
more famous in the wars of the future, than it had 
ever been in those of the past 

On their approach, the Spaniards sprang a mine 
with a mighty crash, and when the cloud of dust, 
lime, and stones cleared away, it was found that 
two lieutenants and forty men were killed and sixty 
of our seamen wounded. The stomiers, neverthe- 
I less, took possession of the works ; and on being 
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Joined by Captain Whitaker^s force, they captured i 
a bastion— the present eight-gun battery— 

which lies half-way between the mole and the town, 
and turned its cannon on the enemy. 

Sir George Rooke sent a letter to the governor, 
and also to the Prince of Hesse with instructions to 
summon the place peremptorily, which was accord- 
ingly done; and on the 24th of July the terms of 
capitulation were concluded, and the Marquis de 
Salines, with his brave little band, marched out 
with the honours of w'ar, drums beating, a Spanish 
flag flying, the officers mounted, three pieces of 
brass cannon with twelve charges of powder and ball 
for each, and provisions for a six days’ march; while 
the Spajiiards who chose to remain *Gvere to be 
allowed the same privileges they had enjoyed 
under King Charles 11 .” 

Descending from the Rock, the soldiers of the 
little garrison took their route across the white 
strip of sand into Andalusia ; and from that hour 
no flag save the British has ever been unfurled in 
Gibraltar. 

The total loss of the fleet in gaining this most ! 
important acquisition to the Crown, was two 
lieutenants,, one master, and fifty-seven seamen 
killed ; one captain, seven lieutenants, one boat- 
swain, and 207 seamen wounded. 

The Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt remained as 
governor, with as many men as could be spared 
from the fleet, which now stood over to Tetuan 
for wood and water; and Sir George Rooke after 
his engagement with the Count de Toulouse sailed 
for England, leaving eighteen ships of war, under 
Sir John Leake (who had been captain of the 
Eag/eat the battle of La Hogue), to succour and 
support the garrison. With this view Sir John came 
to anchor off Lisbon. 

The Courts of Paris and Madrid were greatly 
mortified by the loss of a fortress so important as 
Gibraltar, and, considering its immediate recapture 
of the first consequence, sent orders to the Marquis 
de Villadarius, a grandee of Spain, to besiege it, and 
drive out the English. 

Apprised of this in time, and also that the 
marquis was to be assisted by a naval force, the 
prince sent an express to Lisbon requesting rein- 
forcements ; but ere they came the fleet of France 
arrived, and landed six battalions, which joined 
the Spanish army already entrenched before the 
■'town,': ^ 

From Lisbon there were sent to the prince’s aid, 
a battalion of English Guards, the regiments of 
John, Earl of Barrymore, and Arthur, Earl of 
Donegal, afterwards numbered as the 13th and 
35th of the Line. These made a force of 3,198 


sergeants, rank and. file'; .'and with 'them came a 
Dutch batta'iion,,and.5oo Portuguese from Lagos. 

Reinforced thus, the prince made a sortie on the 
23rd of December, and destroyed the lines that had 
been erected, within one hundred and sixty paces 
of the palisade. On one occasion 500 voliiiiteeTs. 
devoted themselves to death. They took the 
solemn sacrament, and on their knees vowed never 
to return until they had taken Gibraltar. 

Guided by a goatherd, tliis forlorn band came 
round by the south side of the rock, near the Cave 
Guard, at that time allied the Pass of the Locust 
Trees. For a little time fortune favoured tliem, and 
mounting the rock undiscovered, they lodged for 
the first night in the Cave of St Michael 

On the succeeding night they scaled Charles 
V.’s wall, and surprised and bayoneted the entire 
guard at Middle Hill ; where afterwards, by means 
of ropes and ladders, they got up several hundreds 
of the party that had been detailed to support 
them. 

; On this being discovered, a strong detachment 
of grenadiers was dispatched against them, and they 
were attacked with great spirit One hundred and 
sixty of them were killed or hurled at the bayonet’s 
point over the dreadful precipices into the sea ; a 
colonel and thirty officers, with the remainder, were 
made prisoners. These brave but unfortunate men 
were to have been supported by a body of French 
troops ; but the commanding officers having dis- 
agreed about the route to pursue, they were left to 
their fate. 

The Spanish general, on being reinforced by a 
considerable infantry force, on the nth of January, 
1705, made an attack with a body of grenadiers on 
the works at the extremity of the King’s Lines ; but 
was repulsed with loss, Undiscoiiraged, he made 
another attack on tlie following day, at the head of 
500 select French and Walloon grenadiers, under 
Lieutenant-General Thouy. jMoimting the hill in 
perfect silence, in the grey light of dawn, they at- 
tempted to storm the Round Tower, which was 
stoutly defended by Golonei Jacob Borr," on whose 
marines they hurled from above, great stones and 
hand-grenades with such#force, that he was driven 
into that portion of the works which was occupied 
by the Guards. Flushed with success, they ad- 
vanced too far, when they were gallantly charged 
by Colonel Moncali, of Barrymore's Regiment, at the 
head of 500 men, and with ringing cheers they 
were driven from the vicinity of the Round Tower. 
Colonel Rivett, of the Coldstream Guards, with 
twenty grenadiers, having climbed, to the summit 
of the Rock on the right of the covered way, greatly 
contributed to this success; but Moncali lost a leg. 
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By this time the whole garrison was underarms, ; 
and kept up so destructive a fire, that the enemy 
were obliged to make a precipitate retreat, with the ! 
loss of 270 men killed and wounded, and 43 officers : 
and men taken prisoners; while the casualties of ; 
the garrison amounted to only 27 killed and 127 
wounded. 

Marshal de Tessd arrived with additional troops 
to carry on the siege, while 800 British and Dutch 
were added to the garrison. After a siege of seven 


to close the Mediterranean against a hostile squad- 
ron. Since the establishment of the Overland Route 
it has acquired a new value, as one of a chain of 
ports coniiecting England with her Indian posses- 
sions. One thing is certain, that having expended 
millions upon it, and covered it with the prestige of 
a glorious defence, it is not very likely to be given 
up, especially as it is understood that, by improved 
management, it is made to pay its owm expenses.'^ 
There survived till a comparatively recent period 



months, during which the enemy lost by war and : 
sickness 10,000 men, and the garrison 400, in the : 
month of April the French and Spaniards, giving 
up ail hope of being able to make any impression 
on Gibraltar, withdrew, and their efforts were thence- 
forth confined to a very feeble blockade. 

Since the invention of steam, the power of Gib- 
raltar, as the key of the Mediterranean, is very much 
lessened A recent writer has observed that 
Gibraltar lives on her former credit ; and that as it I 
has cost us an enormous sum, it must be of cor- | 
responding value. Yet, destitute as it is of a | 
harbour, like that of Malta, it cannot be a fortified I 
stronghold for our fleet in the Mediterranean ; it ! 
can hardly, as will already have appeared, be said 


: three Scotsmen and one Englishman who served 
; at the original capture and defence of Gibraltar in 
the year 1704. 

These were John Campbell, a marine, who died 
at the age of 120, in the year 1791 ; Mathew Tait 
of Auchmleck, a soldier, who died in the following 
year, at the age of 1 23 ; and John Ramsay, of Culier- 
coats, a seaman, ‘'Svho died so recently as 1807, 
aged 1 1 5. He was of a remarkably cheerful dis- 
I position, and often amused himself and his friends 
I with an old song ” ( Notes and Queries There 
I was also William Billings, of Staffordshire, a soldier, 
j who died in 1791, to whom we shall have to refer 
! again, at the battle of Ramillies, and of whom a 
long notice occurs in the obituaries for that yean 
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MALAGA, 1704. 

About the same time that Blenheim was fought Tetuan Bay, in the province of Fez, in sight of 
and'' won, th^ere occurred off: Malaga a most des* the .recently captured ..Rock, .the.. Ciniunm' .scouts 



MALAGA, 


perate engagement between the naval forces of 
Queen Anne and those of Louis XIV. 

After the capture of Gibraltar, the fleet under 
Sir George Rooke stood over to the coast ^ of 
Barbary to get the water-casks filled. Returning 
thence on the Qth of August, and standing out of 


displayed the stirring signal, which has never been 
;■ unwelcome' to British 'sailors, of An enem/s fleet 
I to ’windward,” as it appeared that their scouting 
I ships did on seeing ours. 

j A Council of War was summoned on board 
* the Eayd! Catherinif 90 guns, the flag-ship of Sir 
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George Roolce, Admiral of the Red, and it was 
resolved to steer eastward of Gibraltar ; but the 
euemj did not seem disposed to engage. 

The reasons given by the French for this avoid- 
ance of action were, that they had but few of their 
row*galIeys with them, and the rendezvous of the 
•est of their vessels being at Velez Malaga. This 
delay gave Sir George Rooke time to send for 900 
marines from Gibraltar. The loth and nth of 
August were spent in beating to windward in pur- 
suit of the enemy, of whom no other account could 
be had than what might be gathered by the report 
of their signal guns, which the water conducted to 
a vast distance. On the nth Rooke drove a 
French ship on shore near Fuengirola, on the coast 
of Andalusia, where her crew set her on fire and 
escaped in their boats. 

On the 12th, about noon, the enemy’s fleet was 
discovered, with all its gallej^s, to the westward, 
near Velez Malaga, a town fourteen miles north- 
east of Malaga, and in sight of the magnificent 
mountain sierra which separates Granada from 
Andalusia. “They were going away large,” 
with the wind abaft the beam ; and all that night 
Sir George Rooke bore after them in line of battle. 

On the morning of the 13th they were within 
nine miles of each other ; then the French brought 
to, with Uieir heads to the southward, the wind 
being easterly, and forming their line, lay in that 
position to receive Rooke, in three great divisions, 
attended by frigates, fire-ships and flutes. 

To the spectators gathered on Cape Malaga, 
the appearance of these hostile fleets must have 
been magnificent 

That of France, under the Count de Toulouse, 
amounted to ninety-two sail, carrying 3,681 pieces 
of cannon, Eleven bf the great galleys i-vere 
placed in the second line of the White and Blue 
squadrons, under the command of the Duke 
de Tursis ; four, under the Marquis de Roye, 
astern of the Count de Toulouse, who led the 
centre ; and other eight, commanded by the Mar- 
quis de Ferviile, astern of the Marquis de Lan- 
geron, leader of the rear, or Blue squadron. There 
were twelve French and eleven Spanish galleys 
in. all.' 

The British fleet, under Sir George Rooke, 
amounted to fifty-nine sail, carrying 2,940 guns. 
He had also twelve Dutch ships. Smollett states 
that the British fleet laboured under many dis- 
advantages ; that the weight of our cannon was 
inferior to that of the enemy ; that the bottoms 
of the ships were foul, having been long at sea; 
and that many of them were short of ammunition, 
in the British line, Sir Geoige Rooke, with 


Rear-Admirals Byng and Diikes, led the centre ; 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel and Sir John Leake led 
the van ; and the Dutch Admirals Caiemboiirg 
and Vanderdusseii the rear. 

There are many accounts of the battle which 
ensued off Cape Malaga, and though they differ in 
details, they agree in the general result. Accord- 
ing to the dispatch sent with Captain Tudor Trevor, 
of Her Majesty’s ship "Triton^ by Sir George Rooke 
to Prince George of Denmark, in whose person 
Queen Anne had revived the office of Lord High 
Admiral, he says, “ On Sunday morning, the 13th 
of August, we bore down upon the enemy in order 
of battle till a little after ten o’clock, when, being 
about half gun-shot from them, they set all their 
sails at once, and seemed to intend to stretch 
ahead and weather us.” 

To preclude this, Sir George Rooke threw out 
the signal for close battle from his flag-ship j and 
the moment the firing began it w^as continued 
with unabated fury on both sides. 

The Marquis de Villette, leader of the French 
van, observing that Sir Cloudesley Shovel, the 
leader of our van, as he bore down was at some dis- 
tance from the centre, thinking he might get ahead 
of that squadron with his leading ships, signalled 
to some of the French line to crowd all the sail 
they could carry. Shovel, still bearing on with 
the van, thus insensibly found himself among their 
line, and even ahead of them ; so the French now 
strove to cut off his division from the rest of the 
fleet. Hoping with reason, when it grew calm, as 
firing always puts down the wind, their galleys 
might tow these off, “ so that they might make a 
double, and, weathering Sir Cloudesley, fire upon 
him on both sides,” the marquis bore steadily on ; 
till Sir George Rooke, foreseeing what would 
happen were his van cut off, came on with the rest 
of the fleet, and Villette had soon to haul out of the 
line, his ship of eighty-eight guns having been set 
on fire by the explosion of a bomb under her poop, 
and being in imminent danger of blowing up if the 
flames reached her powder-room. Rear-Admiral 
de Belieisle’s ship, the Magnifique^ 86 guns, was in 
the same predicament; but he was lying dead on 
her deck. 

After a four hours’ action, about two in the 
afternoon the French van gave way before ours, as 
their rear did to the Dutch towards night Admiral 
Calerabourg’s squadron, being fully provided with 
ammunition, continued firing to the last, and nearly 
sank Captain Roverai’s ship, 70 

guns, which had to quit the line to have her leaks 
stopped.. ^ 

Long before this several ships of our centre, 
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van, and rear divisions had been forced to quit 
the action, for sheer want of cannon-shot ; thus 
the brunt of the battle fell with peculiar fuiy on the 
St George, 96 guns, Captain Jennings, and the 
Shrewsbury, 80 guns, Captain John Crow. The 
scarcity was caused by the recent and great ex- 
penditure of ammunition of every kind at the cap- 
ture and defence of Gibraltar, though every ship 
had been supplied with twenty-five rounds per 
gun, which were deemed sufficient, two days be- 
fore the battle ; that is, sufficient could some of 
our ships have got near enough the enemy to 
attempt much boarding— but as it was, every one 
in the fleet had nearly expended her last shot 
ere night fell 

Close quarters, however, were come to more 
than once in the centre. The Serieux, 58 guns, 
commanded by M. Champmelin, thrice boarded 
the Monk, a sixty-gun ship, under Captain Mills, 
who thrice, sword in hand, swept her boarders 
from his deck, and hurled them into the sea. 
‘‘This same French commander,” says a note 
to Lediard, “had his ship afterwards so disabled 
that he was obliged to quit the line ; as was like- 
wise the Chevalier de Grancy, whose ship was 
wholly disabled,” with those of the Chevalier 
dUsmont, and Captains de la Roche, Alard, and 
De Poulett 

Captain (afterwards Sir William) Jumper, who 
so recently distinguished himself at Gibraltar, did 
so here again, by engaging with his single ship, 
the Lennox, 70 guns, no less than three of the i 
enemy’s sail of the line, and beating them off. 
The St George lost both her captain and a vast 
number of her men; but no man in the British 
fleet distinguished himself more, we are told, than i 
the gallant young Charles Berkeley, Viscount 
Dursley, captain of the Boyne, 80 guns, who was 
then in his twenty-third year, “ and gave many 
memorable instances of his steady resolution, un- 
daunted courage, and prudent conduct” 

The battle ceased only with the daylight The 
losses were pretty equal on both sides, and not a 
single ship was taken or destroyed in either fleet ; 
but subsequent operations proved that with the 
British unquestionably lay the whole honour of the 
battle, which the French were vain enough to claim 
as a victory. 

By the help of their galleys, which had long and 
powerful sweeps, they were towed away to leeward. 
In the night the wind veered round to the north, 
and in the morning to the westward, which gave 
them the weather-gage of Sir George Rooke. All 
that day the fleets lay by quietly within six miles, 
attending to their wounded, burying the killed, and 
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repairing damages; but the Count 'de Toulouse 
evinced no desire of making use of his advan- 
tageous position or superiority in guns and am- 
munition. 

On the 15th he was . seen five leagues to wind- 
ward. By noon the British ' had a breeze of wind 
from the east, and bore down, to, try another battle: 
with.'their few,' remaining shot,, but arrived too 
late — the darkness came .on. Next morning the 
count and , his, , fleet had disappeared ; and ours 
bore aw^ay westward, supposing he had steered for 
Cadiz. 

■ Two captains were killed -in this action— Sir 
Andrew Leake, of the Grafton, and Crow^, of the 
Shrewsbury — four lieutenants, two warrant officers, 
and 687 men ; four captains were w^ounded, with 
twenty-six lieutenants and warrant officers, and 
1,632 men. The Dutch squadron had 400 killed 
and wounded. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel, in his account of the 
action, says it was very sharp, and that of the 
whole fleet there was scarcely a ship but was 
obliged to shift one mast, and many all, insomuch 
that there were not three spare topmasts left un- 
used in the whole fleet Sir George Rooke stated 
in his letter that he “must do the officers the 
justice to say that every man in the line did Ms 
duty without the least umbrage for censure or re- 
flection; and that he never observed the true 
British spirit so apparent and prevalent in our sea- 
men as on this occasion.” 

Admiral Calembourg,in his dispatch to the States- 
General, says that they expended such a vast 
quantity of pow^der in this battle that they were 
compelled to have cartridges filled in the midst 
of it 

Our fleet having entirely lost sight of the enemy, 
Sir George called n Council of War, in which it 
was determined to steer for Gibraltar and refit 
Thence he, after leaving a squadron under Sir John 
Leake at the mouth of the Straits, sailed for Spit- 
head ; and on the 29th of September was presented 
to Queen Anne and Prince George of Denmark, at 
Windsor. 

Bishop Burnet states that the Count de Toulouse 
put into Toulon with his fleet so utterly crippled 
that it was unfit to go to sea for many months to 
come. “They left the sea as well as the field of 
battle to us, and the honour remained with us.** 
But Louis XIV., in order to raise the drooping 
spirits of his people, claimed the victory, “ and 
published an account of the action which, at this 
distance of time, plainly proves that he was reduced 
to the mean shift of imposing upon his subjects b| 
false and partial representations.” 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 


CAPTURE OF BARCELONA, 1 705, 


** The particulars of the siege of Barcelona, as 
related by Voltaire, are,” says Russell, in his 
** History of Modem Europe/* ^*too much for the 
honour of this country to be omitted by any 
English historian/^;,' 

It was, perhaps, one of the most gallant actions 
performed by the Earl of Peterborough’s little army 
in Spain; and with that feat of arms was combined 
an act of Christian chivalry nearly similar to that 
recorded in French history, when certain valiant 
English knights, under the famous Sir Robert 
Knollys, joined those of the Count de Foix and 
the Gaptai de Buche, though England was then 
at war with France, to save the Dauphiness, the 
Duchess of Orleans, and 300 noble ladies from the 
ferocious Jacquerie, at Meaux, though these boors 
were fully 9,000 strong, and the good knights 
but sixty lances in all 

By the act of mercy which closed the siege of 
Barcelona, the British arms were covered with 
honour ; and to none did it more particularly re- 
dound than to the grenadiers of our 34th Foot, 
then known as the regiment of Colonel Hans 
Hamilton, who had previously commanded the 
Earl of Derby’s regiment (afterwards the T 6th Foot) 
with which he had served in the Netherlands in 
1701, and he had also shared in the victories of 
Schellenbiirg and Blenheim. 

Spain was still without a mler, and Austria and 
France had each their claimant for the vacant 
throne ; and Britain, as already related, had drawn 
her sword with the Germans, in aid of Charles IIL, 
against Philip. Catalonia and Va,lencia were in 
favour of the former, but Frencli garrisons occu- 
]Hed them both. A descent on Barcelona was there- 
iore proposed by Major-General Prince George 
of Hesse-Darmstadt ; and Charles Mordaunt, Earl 
of Peterborough, “a man,” says Voltaire, *Gn every 
respect resembling those imaginary heroes repre- 
sented in romances,” was greatly pleased with the 
daring of the proposed expedition, and at once con- 
sented to join it; so with the grand fleet under Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, he sailed from St Helen’s on 
the 24th of May, 1705. The armament consisted 
of twenty-nine sail of the line, besides frigates, fire- 
ships, and bomb-ketches. 

At Lisbon they took on board Charles IIL, and 
were joined by a Dutch fleet of twenty sail of the 
line, under Admiral Allemandes, At Gibraltar they 


embarked Prince George of Hesse, and “ the bato 
lion of English Guards, and the three old regiments 
which had so valiantly defended it.” Two newly- 
raised corps were left in their place; and on the i i th 
of August the whole forces came to anchor off the 
Spanish coast, in the Bay of Aitea, where a b ody 
of troops landed to protect the watering-parties of 
the fleet, and the Earl of Peterborough caused a 
manifesto in Spanish to be issued to the people. 

It stated that Her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain had not sent her forces to take possession 
of any place in a hostile manner for her own use, 
“ but to defend and protect those who should sub- 
mit in due obedience to their lawful sovereign King 
Charles III.” While the fleet was in the bay 
tidings came that 1,000 men had assembled in the 
adjacent mountains, and seizing the walled town 
of Denia, had declared for Charles ; upon which 
400 soldiers were placed in it, and General Ramos 
was appointed governor. 

On the same day the fleet came to anchor off 
Barcelona, when the Spaniards immediately began 
to fire from the mole and a battery near the sea 
upon some of the transports as they stood in shore. 
But on the 12th, under Prince George, the forces 
began to disembark, and without opposition, between 
the town and Badalona, which is eight miles north- 
east of it; and so great was the joy of the Catalan 
peasantry on beholding them that many of them 
rushed to their girdles in the sea that they might 
carry the officers and soldiers ashore. 

On the 17th King Charles landed, under a salute 
of cannon from the whole fleet; and he was not 
only welcomed by the acclamations of the Catalans, 
w^ho surrounded him in crowds, but by a triple 
discharge of firearms from the camp and shore. 
Yet De Larrey, in his “ History of France under 
Louis XIV.,” says that he was joined only by a few 
deserters and some peasants, who expected to be 
rewarded for their zeal. 

Sir Cloudesley ShoveFs fleet was to co-operate 
with the troops under the Earl of Peterborough 
and the Prince of Hesse in bombarding the town, 
which Captain Carlton describes in his Memoirs as 
being “one of the largest and most populous 
cities in all Spain, and fortified with bastions ; one 
side thereof is secured by the sea, and the other 
by a strong fortification called Monjuich. The 
entrance to the port had then a platform mounted 
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with cannon, and a lighthouse, being a tower 
built in the form of a pyramid, with a lantern on 
the top. The town had ten bulwarks, some bid 
towers, and a ditch not very deep.'^ 

In garrison it had 5,000 men, under Don Francisco 
de Velasco, the Viceroy of Catalonia, who on the 
first appearance of the allted fleet gave orders to 
destroy all the straw and forage in the villages for 
three miles around the capital Shut up with him 
were M. du Barry, who had been m route to com- 
mand the French troops in Castile, and the young 
Duke di Popoli with his lady. He was a Neapo- 
litan noble, who, with forty Italians of high rank, 
had been proceeding to Madrid to serve in Philip's 
Life Guard, of which he was a captain. 

The first who landed there on Spanish soil were 
200 British grenadiers; and in five hours after 
fifteen battalions, making only 6,000 men in all, 
were drawn up under their several colours. But 
Lord Peterborough was joined by many loyal 
Spaniards, with shouts of — 

‘‘Viva ei Rey Don Carlos! Viva Carlos Ter- 
cero!” 

The most of these, however, were unfortunately 
Miquelets, a species of banditti, armed with arque- 
buses, pistols, and daggers. 

That the siege should be proceeded with at 
once was the wish of the king; but so great was 
the strength of Barcelona that no less than six 
Councils of War were held on the subject Stan- 
hope, who was present, “told me,” says Bishop 
Burnet, “ that both English and Dutch were all of 
opinion that the siege could not be undertaken 
with so small a force ; those within being as strong 
as they were, nor did they see anything else worth 
the attempting.” Some were for re-embarkation. 
The Prince of Hesse urged the siege, and the king 
spoke for half an hour on the subject. Though 
the Dutch declared that the attempt to reduce Bar- 
celona would be an unjustifiableloss of human life, 
it was resolved to proceed. “ This proved happy 
in some respects,” continues the bishop ; “it came 
to be known afterwards that the Catalans and 
Miquelets, who had joined them, hearing that they 
had resolved to abandon them and go back to their 
ships, had determined, either out of resentment, or 
that they might merit pardon, to murder as many 
of them as they could. When this small army 
sat down before Barcelona, they found they were 
too weak to besiege it — they could scarcely mount 
their cannon-— and when they came to examine 
their stores, they found them very defective, and 
far short of the quantities that by their lists they 
expected,”: ' 

Monjuich, a strong fort situated on a hill near 


the town, was. made the first point of ■attack ; but 
the first blood shed waS' among, our ..'own' people, 
for in the bustle of landing, two ..Englisli ■colonels ; 
of Marines, named Rodney and Jacob Borr, quar- 
relled, and fought a duel with their swords in fron^t 
of the ime. Both fell wounded, and Rodney died 
next day ; but Borr — the samC' officer who :.served. 
in the Round Tower at Gibraltar— recovered ;,■ he- 
became a major-general in 1710, .and tiil,,r7a'3 was 
colonel of the 32nd Regiment 

The approach of the British troops was beheld 
by the people in Barcelona with a joy which they 
dared not manifest, overawed as they were by 
the presence of a garrison apparently devoted to 
Philip. 

On the night of the 13th of September, the troops 
ordered to storm Monjuich made a detour through 
the mountains for that purpose. 

Prince George of Hesse led r ,000 rank and 
file; the reserve, under Brigadier Stanhope (of the 
(33rd Foot), consisted of 600 more. Among those 
detailed for the forlorn hope were the grenadiers 
of the 34th Regiment, which had been raised 
in Norfolk and Essex three years before, by Lord 
Lucas, of Shenfield, Governor of the Tower ol 
London, and which was now commanded by his 
successor, Colonel Hans Hamilton, who served as 
quartermaster-general of the expedition. 

The castle of Monjuich enjoyed, like many 
other places, the reputation of being a virgin 
fortress. It occupied the loftiest of that cluster of 
I heights which are a portion of the Montserrat 
chain; many ravines and hollows girdled it, and 
military science had left nothing undone to 
strengthen the naturally strong situation of the 
fortress. Its ditches were scarped, and the out- 
works were models of exactitude. But these were 
stormed by our troops at the point of the bayonet 
with small loss comparatively, and daybreak saw 
the British colours flying over them; but the 
governor retired into the keep or “ dungeon,” as it 
is named in the London Gazette^ “ and there made 
a resolute defence.” 

Shouts of “Viva!” were now heard from an 
unexpected quarter, and a body of cavalry dis’ 
patched from Barcelona, under Lieutenant-General 
the Marquis de Risbourg, were seen approaching. 
With their short muskets they opened a terrible 
fire on the German troops, at the head of whom 
the Prince of Hesse was mortally wounded, while 
in the act of conferring with the Earl of Peter- 
borough. A musket-shot passed through his thigh, 
tearing a great artery, and occasioning a great 
effusion of blood ; but not to discourage his men, 
“ he marched on as if he had not been wounded, 
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At this crisis Lord Peterborough rushed to the 
front, drew his sword, and threw away the scab- 
bard, exciairaing — 

“ I am sure all brave men will follow me 1 ” 

By his presence and example, he rallied the 
troops and retook the lost outworks. 


till the vital spirit of his great heart being no 
longer able to support him, he fell, and was imme- 
diately carried to a little house that was near, but 
before his wound could be looked to he expired ” 
(^'Annals of Queen Anne*'"’),. 

By Risbourg's sudden advance, and the capture 


THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 


of a colonel named Allen, with three companies of 
English, Castilians, and Dutch, who had been 
lured into the ditch by some of the wily Spaniards 
in Monjuich throwing up their hats and crying, 
*‘Viva Carlos Tercero,’^ the attacking troops be- 
came disheartened, and the stormers, under Wiiliani, 
Viscount Chariemont (colonel of the 36th Foot in 
1701), began to give way, or were ordered by him 
to fall back. 


Don Carletti Caraccioli, a Neapolitan, who was 
governor, remained for three days shut up in the 
keep, amid an incessant fire of bombs, one of 
which, shot by Colonel Southwell, entered the 
magazine, and thus blew the whole fortress to 
atoms. Don Carletti, several officers, and fifty 
men, perished in the ruins, while 350 laid down 
their arms, and were with difficulty saved from 
the merciless hliquelets, who rushed in to slay 
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and' plunder. \ These outlaws were now^' 15,000 
strong,' and had as 'their leader the Conde de Cifu- 
entes, a noble as 'reckless as themselves.'^ 

As Monjuicli %vas no morej preparations were at 
once made to attack the city. 

Fifty heavy guns taken from the fleet, and worked 
by seamen, were placed on rising ground, flanked i 
by redoubts armed with fleld-pieces, which in those 
days were usually three- and six-pounders. To the 
westward of the city other batteries were erected ; 
and large bodies of seamen were brought from 
the ships, and marshalled by companies under 
their own officers, like our Naval Brigade of later 
times. Carleton tell us, in his Memoirs, that Little- 
ton, “one of the most advanced captains of the 
whole fleet, finding it impossible to draw the 
cannon and mortars up such vast precipices,” 
caused suits of harness to be made for 200 men, 
and by these means got the guns into position. 
This officer died an admiral in 1722. The entire 
train was commanded by Major Collier, and so 
heavy was the Are poured against the walls, that 
on the fifth day a mighty mass fell down amid a 
cloud of dust ; and when preparations were made 
to storm this practicable breach, a white flag was 
hoisted by Don Francisco de Velasco, in token of 
parley and capitulation. 

At the head of his staff, the Earl of Peterborough, 
whom Lord Orford describes as having been a man 
of elegant manners with a pleasing countenance, a 
great favourite with ladies, fond of frequenting 
green-rooms, the correspondent of Pope and Swift, 
rode to the gate of St. Angelo, where he met 
Velasco and the Duke di Popoli, whose title was 
taken from a little town of that name in Calabria. 

Don Francisco offered to yield up Barcelona, and 
march out with the honours of war, if not relieved 
within four days. 

Lord Peterborough agreed to this, and the 
articles of capitulation were thereupon drawn up; 
but ere they could be concluded or signed, heavy 
firing was heard in the heart of the city, then 
shrieks were heard, and women, particularly ladies 
of rank, were seen flying in terror and disorder be- 
fore a band of armed marauders, 

“ You have betrayed us ! ” exclaimed the Duke 
di Popoli, with his hand on his sword. “While we, 
with all honour and sincerity, are here treating with 
you, your troops have entered the town by the fallen 
ramparts, and are now murdering, plundering, and 
committing every species of violence.” 

“ You are mistaken,” replied the astonished 
earl; “these must be the troops of the late Prince 
of Hesse-Darmstadt There is but one expedient 
left to save you.” 


“Name it,” said Don Francisco, angrily. 

“Allow me to enter with a few British troops. 1 
shall soon make all quiet, and then we may con- 
clude the capitulation.” 

The marauders proved to be a horde of the 
Conde de Cifuentes' Catalan Miquelets, who had 
passed through the breach ; and who, intent on 
plunder and slaughter, were rifling the mansions of 
the wealthy and noble, and committing the greatest 
outrage upon women of all ranks. 

The Earl of Peterborough, placing himself at 
the head of two troops of BInglish dragoons and 
the grenadiers of the 34th Regiment, marched into 
Barcelona by the gate of St. Angelo, and scour- 
ing the streets in every direction, did that which 
the soldiers of Velasco w'ere unable to do alone 
— ^he drove out the Miquelets, and restored perfect 
order. In this duty he was accompanied by Briga- 
dier Stanhope, who afterwards related to Bishop 
Burnet that “ they ran a greater hazard from the 
shooting and fire than they had done during the 
whole siege.” 

Captain Carleton records that they had scarcely 
marched a hundred paces beyond the gate of St. 
Angelo, when “ they saw a lady of apparent quality 
and of indisputable beauty flying from the fury of 
the Miquelets. Her lovely hair was flowing about 
her shoulders, and the consternation she was in 
added to, rather than diminished, her excessive 
beauty.” 

This lady proved to be the young Duchess di 
Popoli. She rushed at once for protection to the 
Earl of Peterborough, who gallantly had her and 
her husband escorted through the gate to the 
shelter of our lines. When he had completely 
scoured the streets, and retaken the plunder from 
the exasperated Miquelets, he marched his grena- 
diers and dragoons out of Barcelona. 

Returning once more, attended only by his staff, 
he quietly completed the articles of capitulation 
with the governor, “ to the utter astonishment of 
the Spaniards, at finding so much honour and 
generosity in a people whom they had hitherto 
been accustomed to consider only as merciless 
heretics.” 

On the evening of the fourth day, no relief 
having come, the garrison of King Philip marched 
out with drums beating, bayonets fixed, and colours 
flying, amid a general salute from the whole British 
line. Velasco sailed to Malaga with 3,000 men, 
the rest having taken service under Charles III., 
to whom the whole of Catalonia now submitted. 

In Queen Anne's time the capture of Barcelona 
made a great noise, for eight years before the 
French lost 12,000 in front of it ; and in many 
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respects, equipment especially, the forces of Peter- 
borough were inferior to those of Velasco. 

Leaving the battalion of English Guards with 
Charles III. in Barcelona, the earl now marched 
towards Valencia, after a Council of War held on 
the ist of October had resolved that he was to 
continue in Spain with the land forces, and all the 


marines that could be spared from the Ucct ; and 
a winter squadron being appointed, under the 
command of Sir John Leake and the Dutch Rear- 
Admiral Wassenaer, the remaindei of the armament 
sailed for home. 

In the same month 40,000 men. ' were voted for the 
sea service of England. Of these 3,000 were marines. 


CHAPTER XCV. 

MARBELLA POINT, 1705 ; OSTEND, 1706. 


Bishop Burnet, in his “ History of the Reign of 
Queen Anne, relates that during the blockade of 
Gibraltar, the Baron de Pointis was surprised near 
the bay by Sir John Leake, “ who did quickly over- 
power him, and took three capital ships ; and the 
other two, that were the greatest of them, were run 
ashore and burnt near Marbella.” 

The details of this old sea-fight, which the 
bishop dismisses with three lines of his folio, are 
as follow : — 

About the time that the Marshal de Tesse, as 
stated in Chapter XCII., arrived with additional 
troops to enforce the siege or blockade of Gibraltar, 
Sir John Leake, who had been left to cruise off the 
mouth of the Straits and outside thereof, had run 
to Lisbon to have his squadron refitted. At that 
place he received a letter from the Prince of Hesse, 
and another from Captain Charles Fatberley, of the 
Zar^, informing him that a squadron of the enemy^s 
ships had come into Gibraltar Bay, and that a siege 
there was to be pressed by sea and land; and 
urging him to return to its relief. It was resolved 
at a Council of War, ‘‘that as the preservation 
of that place was one of the highest importance 
to the common cause, to repair forthwith to the 
relief of it.’^ 

On Leakers squadron coming off Gibraltar, he 
landed some troops; but on being informed that a 
powerful fleet was preparing to attack him, he re- 
embarked them all except some marines and 
artilleiy : and as his ships in the meantime had 
lost some of their anchors and hempen cables, 
and provisions were becoming scarce, he returned 
to the Tagus. 

Sailing thence again, he suddenly arrived in 
Gibraltar Bay on the 29th of October, and sur- 
prised two thirty-four gun ships of the enemy, one of 
twelve, a fire-ship, a tartan, and two British prizes, 
all of which were captured and destroyed by fire. 


witha ship of thirty guns, which, escaping from the 
bay, was taken outside. 

On the 2nd of November, Sir John resolved to 
land as many men as he could spare to defend the 
outposts of Gibraltar on the sea side, as well as 
further to reinforce the beleaguered gam son. Ac- 
cordingly, 300 British and Dutch soldiers were 
landed. These operations drew to the shore a 
strong force of Spanish cavalry, on whom the guns 
and small arms of the squadron opened, and killed 
j a vast number of them. 

j The Cenitirkvi^ which came in with some prizes, 

! reported that a French squadron in Cadiz was 
j getting revady for sea, and that fifteen ships had 
their masts up and canvas bent; but Leake was 
now obliged to return to Lisbon to refit. Fortu- 
nately the blockaded garrison were for the time 
independent of him, having been reinforced on the 
27 th of December by a battalion of the English Foot 
Guards and the regiments of John, Earl of Barry- 
more, and Arthur, Earl of Donegal (13th and 3Sth), 
with a Dutch corps {Lojuiim Gazette), 

On the 1:4th of January the Baron de Pointis 
came into the bay, with fourteen French men-of- 
war and two fire-ships ; and on hearing of this, Sir 
Jolm Leake again returned from Lisbon, having in 
the meantime been Joined by five third-rates, under 
Sir Thomas Dilkes, a brave officer, wffio was after- 
wards poisoned at Leghorn. He had now under 
his com,mand twenty-three British, four Dutch, ;: and 
eight Portuguese men-of-war, having on board three 
battalions of infantry, one from each of these three 
nations. 

'■ On the loth of March,, at half-past five in .the 
morning, when within two miles 'of Cape "Gabretta, 
he discovered five sail standing out of the bay ; and 
a gun being fired at the same time from Europa 
Point causing him to conclude that the garrison 
was safe, he resolved ' to pursue them. They were 
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all ships of the liae, and proved to be' the Alagna- 
ntfm^ 74 guns ; the de Lme^ 86 'guns ; the- 

Ardent^ 66 guns ; the Arrogant^ 6o guns; and the 
Marquise^ 56 guns, being the largest vessels in 
the squadron of M. de Pointis. 

By nine o’clock, Sir Thomas DilkeSj in the 
Mmengi^ accompanied by the Mmmstie^ Antdope^ - 
and Expeditmn^ got within half gun-shot of the 
Arrogant, and captured her, after a stern and fierce 
resistance ; and the moment her colours were down, 
she was boarded by a boaPs crew of the Afe- 
mstk. Before one o’cl<x:k the Ardent and the 
Marquise had been taken. 

The other two, the Flower de Luce and the Mag- 
ttanime, which last was commanded by Baron de 
Pointis in person, though trying to escape, con- 
ducted the running fight bravely. With the small- 
arms volleying from poop and forecastle, and fire 
and shot spouting briskly from their port-holes, 
they ran inshore, to the 'ivestward of the old 
Moorish town and castle of Marbella, some thirty 
miles distant from Malaga. 

As there was no harbour there into which he 
might have escaped, he ran the ships aground. 
The crews escaped on shore in their boats, having 
previously set the vessels on fire ; and in a few 
minutes the stately three-deckers were sheeted with 
roaring flames. 

Sir John Leake now supposing that the rest of 
the squadron of the baron might be in the road- 
stead of Malaga, ** looked in there;'* but they, 
having heard the firing, had slipped their cables 
and gone under a press of sail to Toulon. 

Off Malaga three of Her Majesty’s ships, the 
Kent^ Orford, and Eagle, Joined the admiral, who 
drove ashore and burned two richly-laden merchant 
ships on the low sandy shore near Almeria, in 
Granada. Her Majesty’s ships Bedford eeadL As- 
surance took two satties. 

Having thus completely relieved Gibraltar, not 
only by a reinforcement of troops, but by destroying 
or dispersing the squadron of Baron de Pointis, 
Sir John Leake once more returned to Lisbon ; and 
after a siege of seven months, as we have elsewhere 
narrated, the enemy abandoned any attempt to 
reduce the fortress, the Marshal de Tesse, in his 
letter to Ix)uis XIV., detailing the defeat of De 
Pointis, having urged the impossibility of continuing 
further operations. 

BomBAKBMENT OF OSTEND. 

Sir Stafford Fairborne, Vice-Admiral of the Red, 
who, both as captain and flag-officer, had always 
served with distinction, being appointed to command 
a squadron in the Soundings, repaired to Spithead 


in. the month ■ of April, . 1706,-: and* sailed thence 
on the 24th of the same-' month,.- He. .had with .liim 
'two vessels of So guns and; 600 men each, three of 
60 guns and 400. men each, and. 'one of 40 guns and 
250 men. At Plymo-uth. he was to be joined by -two 
more third-rates, . and the Centurion, '50 guns. 

■' ' His first orders' were to proceed with'.- the utmost' 
secrecy to the mouth .of the river Gharente, in the. 
ancient Angoumois, and there to take, sink, or 
otherwise destroy '‘ all such vessels as the enemy 
might be fitting out .from Rochefo.rt, -and which' 
commonly lie b-efore the: 'mouth" of that-, .river "to 
take in their guns, stores, and provisions. And 
when he had done his utmost in this attempt, he 
'was to consider at a Council of War what further 
service might be performed against the enemy, or 
on the French coast elsewhere.” 

Foul winds caused such delays that he failed to 
destroy the ships referred to; but after destroying 
ten French merchantmen, and capturing several 
others between the isles of Rhc! and Oleron, he 
returned to Plymouth on the 17 th of May, and on 
the 30th received orders to repair to Ostend, and 
take wdth him, in addition to the squadron, “ one 
fire-ship, two bomb-vessels, two brigantines, and as 
many sloops. And since part of the army in 
Flanders was to be detached to Ostend, in order 
to oblige the garrison there to declare for King 
Charles III., of Spain, he w^as to employ the ships 
in such a manner as might best conduce to the 
reduction of the said place. And if the Duke of 
Marlborough should be present, he was to follow 
his orders, in case his Grace should think it proper 
to employ the squadron on any other service besides 
that of Ostend.” 

In compliance with these orders, Sir Stafford came 
to anchor off Ostend, then deemed one of the 
strongest places in the Netherlands, and of which 
the French had possessed themselves on the death 
of Charles II., of Spain. It had then a large and 
safe harbour, well defended by forts, the work of 
the Spaniards. 

Getting information there that Nieuwport, on 
the Yser, a town well fortified with walls and ram- 
parts, was first to be reduced, he despatched thither 
three small frigates to prevent the garrison from 
getting supplies from the seaward, and kept his 
smaller vessels cruising tw^o and fro, to prevent all 
craft of any kind from entering the harbour of 
Ostend, where there lay a strong French garrison, 
under the Count de la Mot he, an officer of courage. 
It was soon after arranged that Nieuw^port should 
be block-e-d up and O'stend besieged. 

When ■ summoned by the '.Duke .-of MarIbo.roiigh,' 
the Count de la Mothe replied that " he hoped the 
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duke would excuse him if he defended the place 
till further orders, as became him.” 

There seemed to be little chance of doing any- i 
thing from the seaward on the enemy's ships which i 
lay there, as they were moored in a group at the j 
back of the town, the water entrance to which was ^ 
long, narrow, and tortuous, and, moreover, was well i 
defended by several platforms armed with cannon. | 
But Marshal d'Auverquerque being of opinion that j 
two or three frigates might be of service at Fumes, 
eight miles from Nieuwport, to prevent the enemy's 
cavalry and infantry from passing the gut there, 
Sir Stafford dispatched some accordingly, though 
he believed the vast extent of dreary sands that lie 
thereabout would prevent them from coming in 
shore far enough to use their guns with effect. 

On the land side the trenches were opened under 
D’Auverquerque on the 17th of June before day-- 
break, but on the same day three small vessels from 
Dunkirk, notwithstanding the vigilance of our 
frigates and armed launches, got into the harbour, 
owing chiefly to the want of a battery to the east- 
ward, a work which Sir Stafford had proposed to 
erect when the troops first came before the place. 

By the -soth the batteries were manned, and 
armed with 47 heavy guns and 18 mortars ; and | 
after a conference on shore between the admiral 
and D'Auverquerque, it was resolved to open fire 
next day. 

Early in the dawn, when the light was stealing 
slowly in over the flat sandy shore, and the dreary 
extent of dunes and flat sands, without a tree to 
be seen, which with numerous sluices and a 
few windmills comprise the scenery, the bomb- 
vessels opened fire in conjunction with the land 
batteries. Sir Stafford ordered all the frigates, as 
drawing the lightest draught of water, to get under 
sail, to stand as close in shore as they could, and 
open their broadsides on the town. This they did 
effectually, receiving but little damage from the 
enemy's guns in return. He intended that they 
should do this daily, but they were afterwards pre- 
vented by the roughness of the weather. 

Within a quarter of an hour after the cannonade 
began, Ostend was seen to be on fire in several 
places, and by eight o'clock in several more, a result 
which waS' hailed by the squadron with hearty 
cheering. By land and sea the bombardment was 
continued with unabated fury till nightfall, by which 
time most of the enemy's guns were dismounted, 
and the place battered to ruins. The sound of the 
bombardment was borne over the land and water to 
a vast distance, but not as in the days of Spinola, 
when the din of the cannon at Ostend was heard 
more than once in the streets of London. 


On the 25th., the besieged, being unable to^, hold 
out -any longer against a fire so.; continued' and so: 
great, beat a parley at nine in . the morning. Phre 
Daniel says that Ostend was well ' and valiantly 
defended by the Count de ■ la Mothe ; but that 
more than ten thousand bombs having been tlirown 
into it, and the place having been utterly reduced 
to scorched ruins, the menaces of the inliabitants 
that they would revolt, and tlie bad feeling existing 
between the mixed garrison of French and Spanish 
troops, obliged him to capitulate, twelve (he shouhl 
have said nine) days after the opening of tlm 
trenches, though but four after the bombardment 
began. 

The capitulation being concluded the same day, 
the Allies took formal possession in the name of 
King Charles III. of Spain and the Indies, “ but 
found it a heap of mbbish.” It cost Marlboroiigh 
500 men. 

There marched out two Spanish battalions, four 
French, and four Spanish troops of horse, the most 
of whom entered the service of the Allies (Brodick). 

In the harbour were two men-of-war, one of eighty 
the other of fifty guns, and forty-five small vessels, 
which were not included in the capitulation. Sir 
Thomas Hardy, an officer knighted by Queen 
Anne for his bravery and conduct at Vigo, in 1702, 
served under Sir Stafford Fairborne here, as well as 
at Rochefort, and was afterwards appointed to the 
command of a squadron in the Soundings. 

The bombardment of Ostend having been com- 
pletely successful, Admiral Fairborne returned to 
Spithead with the British and Dutch transport ships, 
and a body of troops, 10,000 strong, intended for 
a descent upon the coast of France, under the Earl 
of Rivers as general, and Lieutenant-Generals Erie 
and the Marquis de Guiscard, with Major-Generals 
the Earl of Essex and the Lord Mordaunt, to aid 
the French Protestants, whose oppression by the 
king was supposed to have prepared them for a 
general insurrection. But this design was ultimately 
frustrated by the delays made by the Dutch, and 
the expedition sailed to Lisbon. 

Sir Stafford Fairborne, who had been knighted 
for his bravery in the battle off Malaga, and become 
one of the council to Prince George of Denmark, 
retired in 1714, on a pension of ;3^6oo per annum, 
and died in 1740. 

In this year, 1706, magistrates — for the better 
manning of the Navy — were first empowered to 
make search after concealed seamen ; a penalty was 
laid on such persons as should presume to conceal 
them, and a reward was offered for their discover}^ 

Conduct money was allowed, and able-bodied 
landsmen were raised for the sea-ser\u’ce. 
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CHAPTEE. XCVL 

RAMILUES, 1706. 

The battle of Raiiiillies, a most sigBai victory over on the 22nd their right lay at Borchloen, and their 
the French, was to the Duke of Marlborough left at Corswaren, and on the same evening they 
exactly what Austerlitz was to the Emperor Napo- were strengthened by the Danish troops, who came 
leon, the most complete and successful exemplifi- up from the rear by forced marches. 





BARCELONA. 


cation of his great military talents. Both men fought 
agamst an advancing foe, and in both success 
was apparent to the victor from an early hour of 
the bloody struggle. 

Every successive victory achieved by the British 
arms in Flanders and Germany — the siege of 
Sandvliet, Ingolstadt, Landen, and so forth — ^had 
inspired the troops with additional confidence in 
their commander ; thus, to besiege a town or fight 
a battle, and not conquer, when led by the Duke 
of Marlborough, seemed impossible. 

Confident that fresh triumphs awaited them, our 
troops took the field in May, 1 706, against Marshal : 
Villeroi On the 20th the British and Dutch occu- 
pied a common encampment at Bilsen, in Belgium; 


At tiiis time the army of Denmark wore iron- 
grey coats and breeches, with green stockings. 
Some of their cavalry retained the old buif coat, 
and in warm weather rode with hats, their iron 
helmets hanging at their saddle-bows. 

The regiment of Jutland wore white coats lined 
with red, red breeches, and black cravats ; the 
Queen’s Own Guards wore fiine scarlet, as we 
find from the ‘‘Travels of an English Envoy in 
1702.” 

Hoping to come up with the enemy in a country 
%vhich afforded no very decided advantage to either 
army, the duke ordered the line of march to be 
formed early on the morning of the 23rd ; and by 
dawn his whole force, 60,000 strong, advanced in 
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THE" BATTLE OF RAMILLIES. 


A. The Allies’ March to draw up in Battalions. 

B. The Array of the Allies in Battalions. 

C. The Danish Cavalry. ^ 

D. The Cavalry of the Right Wing detached to sustain 

' . the Left, " ■ . " 

E. A Brigade of Infantry to attack the Enemies’ Posts 

at Franquienes. 

F. Twelve Battalions which attacked their posts at 

Ramillies. 

G. The Batteries of the Allies. 

H- The Allies drawn to flank the Enemies who retired 
from Ramillies. 

I. The Allies after their Victory. 

the artilleiy and ammunition-carts were only broiiglit 
on by dint of severe personar exertion. A dense 
fog, exhaled from those level pastures and wheat and 
flax fields which are peculiar to South Brabant, by 
rendering objects indistinct, served not a little to 
perplex the general, whose patrols were thus inca- 
pacitated from doing their duty ; and hence for 
some hours of the morning march he received no 
reports from the front 

At last Colonel the Earl oi Cadogan, who, with 


K. T!ie Allies’ Cavalry on the right, between (.)ffux and 

Ramillies. 

L. The French, Spanish, and Bavarians in Battalions. 

M. P’ourteen Squadrons of the Enemies’ Dragoons on 

foot to suppfjrt the Foot posted near Franqiuenes. 

N. Battalions to support the Dragoons. 

O. The Horse of Fourteen Squadrons which W'cre 

dismounted. . / , 

P. The Enemies' Infantry at Ramillies,, Offuit* 

Q. "The Enemies’ Batteries. ■ 

R. Their Post to favour their Retreat. . 

'S.' "The Enemies’ Retreat in confusion. 


Though now clearing gradually off, the white 
I mist still hung about the landscape So densely that 
the duke was unable to determine whether the 
troops in front were covering the rear of a retreating 
anny, or were throwm fonvard to cover some for- 
mation, till his march was resumed ; and when he 
had proceeded a little farther the whole mystery 
was solved, and the entire army of Marshal Villeroi 
was seen in order of battle, on the very groimd 
which Marlborough had been anxious to occupy. 
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I'Ramillics. 


As the allied columns debouched into the plain 
of Jandrevillcj they could see the enemy in two 
lines, the hrst . occupying a sort of table-land, the 
surface of' which was varied by gentle undulations 
and dotted with green clumps and coppices, and 
'.'the; second supporting' it, a little in the rear. ■ . 

The streams known as the Great and Little 
Gheete have their sources close to the right bank of 
the river Mehaigne ; and between these the French 
had formed their lines, having their right leaning 
on the Mehaigne, in front of which lay the pic- 
turesque little village of Ramillies, their left leaning 
on the village of Autre Eglise, and protected from 
attack, as well as impeded in action, by an impas- 
sable morass. The centre, composed of infantry, 
took post from Olfuz to Ramillies, while the right, 
which was composed of loo squadrons of cavalry, 
occupied the open space in front of the great 
barrow named the Tomb of Ottomond. Every 
village embraced by the French position was 
strongly garrisoned, and in Ramillies could be seen 
the red coats of the Irish Brigade, for therein were 
posted the regiments of Dorrington, Lee, and Lord 
Clare, with seventeen others j while a brigade was 
detached to Tavieres in order to secure the extreme 
right, and clouds of white-coated skirmishers lined 
all the thick green hedges thence to the village 
of Franquinay, or Franquienes. The skilful and 
practised eye of Marlborough scanned all these 
dispositions, as the fog-bank drew upward like a 
mighty curtain, and the May sunshine was reflected 
on the lines of steel ; and on seeing the one great 
defect which attached to them he hastened to take 
advantage of it 

“ The enemy^s left,” says his biographer, being 
planted in rear of a morass, though safe from all 
direct attacks upon itself, was necessarily immovable, 
at least for oflensive purposes. The right, again, if 
the brigade posted at Tavieres be so considered, 
was too much detached either to give or receive 
support ; while the whole line, being formed upon 
the arc of a semicircle, was liable at ail points 
to be assaulted in superior numbers, by a force 
manoeuvring along the chord. It was perfectly 
evident, too, that the heights on which the Tomb 
of Ottomond stands formed the master-key of the 
position ; for were these once carried, the assailants ; 
would not only uncover the flank of the cavalry, 
but be able to enfilade all the posts to the left To j 
this great ol^ect, therefore, Marlborough directed j 
his attention, and the measures which he adopted j 
for the purpose of effecting it proved as successful 
,as they were admirably conceived.”' 

As his army, which consisted of 74 battalions 
(22 being English, 9 Scots, and the rest foreign), 


with 123 squadrons of horse, came up in succession, 

■ he formed them into 'two lines,' with 'the left' 'on 
Boneffe and the right/ on Fo'uk, which" w^as occupied 
by the Royals. 

: The jets of smoke that marked where the. enemy’s 
skirmishers lay Began to pass rearward, as they Ml 
back, impeding not the steady advance of the 
Allies for a moment ; and at one o'clock the artillery 
on both sides began to open. Amid this can- 
nonade, the British, Dutch, and German infantry 
composing the right of the line broke suddenly 
into column, and rushed rapidly forward as if to 
cairy Autre Eglise by assault 

On seeing this, Marshal Villeroi became alarmed 
for the safety of his left flank, and withdrawing in 
haste from his centre, sent several brigades to 
support the point that seemed in peril. This w^as 
exactly the lure into which Marlborough wished to 
lead him, and was the movement he had foreseen. 
In a moment he dispatched an aide-de-camp at full 
speed, by which the further advance of the right 
was arrested. The leading battalions alone kept 
their formation along the crest of the heights which 
they had ascended; while those in rear filing quickly 
to the left, and all unseen by the French, passed 
under the screen of the same heights to the real 
point of attack, and now the battle began in terrible 
earnest. 

I After dislodging the skirmishers about Fran- 
quinay, a column of infantry invested Tavieres on 
every side, while a mass of cavalry under Auver- 
querque, passing by their rear, bore down on the 
enemy's horse; then twelve battalions advancing 
in open columns of companies, supported by twice 
as many in line, aided by twenty-two pieces of 
cannon, assailed Ramillies with indescribable fury. 

As the roar of the battle closed around the little 
red-tiled village, Villeroi became aware that he had 
been out-manoeuvred in the very beginning of the 
action ; he saw now that his right, not his left, was 
in danger, and he exerted himself to the utmost in 
the hope of yet repairing the error into which he 
had fallen, 

“ In this action,” says the ‘^Atlas Geographicus ” 
of 17 1 1, ‘^ the Dutch troops, and more particularly 
the Scots in their service, distinguished themselves 
by their extraordinaiy gallantry.” 

Dismounting twenty squadrons of dragoons, 
Villeroi sent them to support, with their muskets and 
bayonets, an isolated brigade in Tavieres. With 
these the Dutch cavalry of Aiiverquerque unex^ 
pectediy fell in, and cut them to pieces. 

The first line of French cavalry now came on 
and made a furious charge ; but it was charged in 
turn, broken, and routed. Over heaps of dead and 
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Crying menj the second advanced, while Auver- 
querque’s (or Overkirk’s) column was disordered 
and in fierce pursuit, and for an instant— but little 
more — restored the battle and gave confidence to 
.Villeroi."' 

At this most critical juncture, the duke himself 
appeared, at the head of seventeen squadrons of 
cavalry. With these he dashed among the enemy’s 
cuirassiers and the splendidly mounted ‘ and ac- 
coutred household troops of France. Hand to 
hand they met with the sword ; steel rang on steel, 
and saddles were emptied fast The French fought 
with obstinate bravery; the batteries in Raniillies 
were mowing down the stormers thickly, and the 
slaughter on both sides was terrible ; but the 
Mousquetaires were literally destroyed. 

Amid it Marlborough nearly perished. After 
ordering up every available man from the right, he 
led one furious charge in person. In this being 
recognised by some French troopers, they fell 
altogether, and with exulting bitterness, upon him, 
and cutting down all around him, sought to kill or 
capture him. Sword in hand he hewed a passage 
through them, and rushed his horse at a ditch, but 
was heavily thrown in the leap. Again he was in 
danger of being killed, and would have inevit- 
ably been so but for the prompt succour given 
him by Major-General Murray and the Duke of 
Argyle. Richard Viscount Molesworth, colonel of 
the Royal Irish Dragoons, now mounted him on his 
own horse, and brought him off ; but the duke’s sec- 
retary, Colonel Brinfield, who held the stirrup while 
he mounted, was struck dead by a cannon-ball 

In this conflict, the Scots Greys, led by Lord 
John Hay, decimated the .Regiment du Roi, and 
captured the royal standard of France. On the 
other hand, Murrough O’Brien, lieutenant-colonel 
of Lord Clare’s Irish regiment, leading on his men 
with fixed bayonets, broke through an English 
regiment and captured its colours, These,” says 
O’Connor, were afterwards suspended in the 
church of the Irish Benedictine nuns at Ypres. 
They formed as romantic a memorial as ever was 
seen, if we recollect the place and the men where 
and by whom they were won, and the sanctuary of 
the ^ Exiles’ in which they w^ere deposited.” 

Once more advancing to the attack, the allied 
cavalry were now met by the Bavarian cuirassiers, 
when twenty fresh squadrons from the right sud- 
denly appeared coming on the spur across the 
plain, now thickly strewed with corpses. These 
drew up in line on the right of the allied force, 
with a steadiness •which furnished proof of their 
discipline and valour, and which had the effect of 
striking a panic into the enemy, who wheeled 


about and fled to the rear' ; and then .Ihe ridge sur- 
mounted by the Tomb of Ottomond— the great 
object of the struggle— was won. 

The village of Ramiliies %vas meanwhile as bravely 
assailed as it waS' defended. The attacking corps, 
under General Schultz, drove in some battalions of 
Swiss, and gradually fought their way among thti 
houses. They then rushed with the bayonet upon 
the troops who occupied the hedges and barricades, 
and soon made themselves masters of the place. 
Rallying two ‘regiments of Cologne Guards, the 
Marquis de Maffie maintained a useless but resolute 
struggle in a hollow way or road beneath the vil- 
lage, till, outflanked, and overborne by numbers, 
his corps gave way, and by the cavalry w'ere almost 
destroyed to a man. 

The French were completely defeated on their 
right and in the centre, but not without causing 
severe loss and confusion among the victors. 
Marlborough made a halt to restore order in his 
brigades, and of this halt Vilieroi hastened to take 
advantage, by forming a second line out of the 
mins of his army; but this attempted formation 
was cumbered by masses of baggage and store- 
wagons, and bat-horses, and hence proved futile. 

The allied trumpets once more sounded the 
advance; again the cavalry charged, and in five 
minutes the whole plain was covered with wounded 
writhing in agony, with dead men and riderless 
horses, and with fugitives flying for their lives. 

Perceiving the enemy recoiling, one column 
effected a passage through the morass, and took the 
village of Autre Eglise ; another captured that of 
Offuz, which they found abandoned ; and, in a word, 
the battle which had lasted without intermission 
for five hours was w^on. Broken and utterly demo- 
ralised, the French and .Bavarians were in fail 
flight, some towards the defile of the Abbey de la 
Ramee, some towards Dongelberge, some towards 
Judoigne, and others towards Hougaerde; while 
the few who halted and faced about, only did so 
to surrender. The pursuit was continued by the 
whole army as far as Meldert, where Marlborough 
ordered a halt, of which both men and horses were 
sorely in need. 

In his remarks on generalship, Marshal Saxe 
has the following : — 

''When the French army at the battle of Ramil- 
lies was retiring in good order over an eminence 
that was rather confined, and on both sides of which 
there were deep ravines, the cavaliy^ belonging 
to the Allies followed its track leisurely, without 
even appearing to wish to harass or attack its 
rear. The French continued their march with the 
same composare, retreating upon more than twenty 
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lines,: on... accx)uiit;: .of .the narrowness of the 
gro'nnd.' 

“On.'this occasion' a squadron of .British' cavalry 
got close .to 'two French battalions, and ■ began to 
&€■ upon them. ' The. latter' came to the .right- 
about, and ■ fired a volley at the squadron. What 
was the consequence ? The whole French army 
took to its heels ; the cavalry went off at full gallop, 
and all the infantry, instead of retiring patiently 
over the heights, threw itself into the ravines in 
such dreadful disorder that the ground above was 
almost instantly abandoned, and not a French soF 
dier was to be seen upon it/* 

Though the main amiy halted, the light cavalry 
continued the pursuit til! the morning sun of the 
next day was brightening the walls and spires of 
Louvain, when they drew’ their bridles and returned 
at leisure. 

In this great battle of Ramillies, the Allies had 
1, 066 killed and 2,567 w^oimded. In the first list 
were Prince Louis of Hesse-Cassel and 82 officers, 
and in the latter 2S3. On the other side the 
casualties were 13,000 men killed or taken. 
Among the former were many officers of rank, 
such as the Prince de Soubise and Rohan, a son 
of Marshal Tallard, and Lord Clare, of the Irish 
Brigade ; while 120 colours and standards, the 
kettledrums of the mousquetaires and of all the 
household cavalry, the whole of the artillery, sixty 
cannon and eight mortars, their tents and baggage, 
became the spoil of the victors. 


Among' the few’* prisoners' 'taken'' by the enemy was 
Ensign Gard.in'e.r,'.of, one, 'of the Scottish regiments, 
who afterwards .fell as a colonel at Prestonpans. ■ 

'The immediate consequence of this great victory 
was the surrender . of nearly all Brab'ao.t, the' mag- 
nates of which., with the magistrates 'of Brussels, re-'' 
nounced their allegiance to the Duke of Anjou, 
while, the city of "Paris was overwhelmed with con- 
sternation.' 'Louis, says 'Smollett, affected to 'bear 
his misfortunes 'With composure ; but. the constra'int 
had such an effect upon his constitution that his 
.physicians thought, it .necessary to, 'presc'ri.be. ''.'fre- 
quent bleeding. At his Court no mention was 
made of military transactions ; all were silent, 
solemn, and reserved. 

In England the exultation w’as great; and the city 
of London having requested that the standards 
taken at Ramillies might be hung up in Guildhall, 
they were carried thither from Whitehall, wfith great 
ceremony, by detachments of the Horse and Foot 
: Guards. On the same day, the 19th of December, 
1706, the Dukes of Marlborough, Ormond, and 
Somerset, with all the great Officers of State, re- 
ceived a banquet from the Lord Mayor and Aider- 
men. 

This famous battle introduced what w^as knowm 
as the Ramillies cock of the hat ; and a long plaited 
tail to the wig, with a great bow at the top, and a 
smaller one at the bottom, w^as called a Ramillies 
tail ; wffiile the peruke itself called the Ramillies wig 
w’as w’orn as late as the days of George III. 


CHAPTER XCVIL 

ALMANZA, 1707. 


The year 1707 bnngs to us an important epoch in | 
the history of the British Isles, and that of our 
forces by land and sea — the union of the tw^o king- 
doms of England and Scotland on terms framed 
by commissioners, thirty acting for the former and 
thirty for the latter kingdom, then in the attitude 
of war against the measure. Such "were their ! 
mutual relations at the very time their troops were ; 
fighting side by side in Spain and Flanders during ^ 
1706, that, as Macaulay has it, they could not 
possibly have continued for another year on | 
the terms on wffiich they had been during the pre- j 
C'C'ding century, and that.th'ere must have been be- 1 
tween them' either absolute .union or deadly enmity.y j 
and their enmity w-ould bring frightful calamities, | 
not on themselves alone, but on all the civilised I 


world. Their union would be the best security 
for the prosperity of both, for the interna! tran- 
quillity of the island, for the just balance of power 
among European states, and for the immunities 
of all Protestant countries.” 

Under a Stuart alone could this result have been 
achieved. 

' In a book, dedicated to Queen -'''Anne, ''in ,i7.'05, 
published ‘‘ at the ‘ Ship/ in St FauFs Churchyard,” 
and entitled “ War betw’een the British Kingdoms 
Considered,” the Lowland' Scottish Militia are' esti- 
mated at 22,000 foot and 2,000 horse. “The 
Highlanders, all ti*ained and ready for war from 
their childhood, are estimated to be above 40,000 
fighting men ; and a bolder or more obstinate people 
in a national quarrel are not in the wwld. Their 
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standing forces in regular pay at home are above 
4,000, and they never want 100,000 men who will 
fight out of principle in a Presbyterian cause.” 

Four years before this the standing forces of 
England consisted only of three troops of Guards, 
one troop of horse grenadiers, thirty-six troops of 
horse, three regiments of dragoons, and seven of 
infantry-— about eighty-two companies in all 

The Scots had two troops ofGuards,two battalions 
of Foot Guards, the Greys and two other corps of 
dragoons, and four of infantry, afterwards numbered 
as the I St, 21 st, 25 th, and 2 6th (or Cameronians) ; 
and prior to the Union, all officers of the Scottish 
army took an oath of fealty, not to the sovereign, 
but to the Estates of Scotland. 

Such was the nucleus of the future army of 
Britain. In the ranking and precedence of the 
forces after the ratification of the Treaty of Union, 
on the i6th of January, 1707, to England was 
assigned the ist corps of dragoons, the Greys 
ranking next, but taking the motto, ‘‘Second to 
None.” This was scarcely a just arrangement, as 
the English corps was raised on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1683, while the Scots Greys date from the 15th 
of November, 1681. To Scotland was assigned 
priority in the ist Regiment of infantry, and her two 
battalions of Guards were ranked as the 3rd Foot 
Guards. 

They were marched to London in 17 ii, and in | 
January, 1713, were first joined in duty with the 
English Guards ; and in the following year we find 
“ the grenadiers of the three regiments of Guards, 
during their stay at Greenwich, pursuant to an 
order of His Majesty, are to beat the English and 
Scots reveille alternately.” The latter, in cadence 
a sweet low air, is still retained in the service. 

The Scots Life Guard was disbanded in 1746; 
but the Scots Horse Grenadier Guards were in- 
corporated with the present Life Guards in 1787. 

In January, 1707, the Union being achieved, the 
red cross of St. George was placed upon the blue 
colours of the Scottish regiments, in addition to the 
white saltire of St. Andrew, and hence came our 
Union Jack of so many glorious memories by sea 
and land It is simply the old Scottish ensign, 
charged with the cross of Engknd. Prior to this 
the standard of England was white. 

The “ New Union Colours,” as they were named, 
were first unfiirled by the British troops at the 
luckless battle of Almanza, in the kingdom of 
Murcia, on the 25th of April, 1707. 

The opening of the Spanish campaign in that 
year had been most unpropitious. Charles III. 
had marched a portion of his forces into Catalonia, 
leaving the Earl of Galway with the remainder of 


the army sent to uphold, him against the claims of 
France.. The Britis,h, Austrians, and Portuguese 
suffered the most d.readflii privations. They ivere 
constantly harassed by the enemy, and found the 
greatest difficulty in procuring any supplies, owing 
to the exhausted state to which S|3ain had been 
reduced by war ; while Louis XIV. redoubled his 
■efforts in favour of his protege, Philip V., and sent 
strong ' reinforcements to the , Marshal Duke of 
Berwick. 

In April the Allies took the field, and destroyed 
the magazines of the enemy at Ciaudete, Geia, and 
Montalegra. Their strength was only 16, coo men, 
under the command of the Marquis das Minas, the 
Earl of Galway being second in command. They 
besieged the ancient castle of Villena, which crowns 
the summit of the mountain of San Christo val, in 
the province of Alicante ; and after overcoming 
every obstacle, they suddenly advanced in four 
columns towards Almanza, which lies on the Valen- 
cian frontier, between two ranges of mountains. 

The British forces present on this occasion were 
the following : — Cavalry — Hervey’s Horse (after- 
wards 2nd Dragoon Guards), Carpenter’s Dragoons 
(afterwards 3rd Hussars), Essex’s Dragoons (after- 
wards 4th Plussars), Killigrew’s Dragoons (after- 
wards 8th Irish Hussars), Pearce’s and Peter- 
borough’s Dragoons (afterwards disbanded), and 
the French regiment. In all only nine squadrons. 
Infantry— Foot Guards, Portrnore’s (afterwards 
2nd Foot), Southwell’s (afterwards 6th Foot), 
Stuart’s (afterwards 9th Foot), Hill’s (afterwards 
nth Foot), Blood’s (afterwards 17th Foot), Mount- 
joy’s, Allnutt’s (afterwards 36th Foot), George’s 
(afterwards 35th Foot), Mordaimt’s (afterwards 28th 
Foot), Wade’s (afterwards 33rd Foot), and Bowles’, 
Macartney’s, Breton’s, Mark Kerr’s, and Nassau’s. 

The united forces made only forty-four batta- 
lions and fifty-four squadrons. 

In his “Age of Louis XIV.,” Voltaire, when 
writing of the hardships undergone by the Allies 
before the battle of Almanza, says, “They were 
beaten piecemeal” In strength they were far 
inferior to the forces under the Duke of Berwick, 
with wiiom the Marquis das Minas resolved to fight, 
in direct opposition to the wish and advice of the 
Earl of Galway. When within one mile of the 
enemy, the troops, wffio had been marching since 
daybreak, were halted for a time to recover their 
energies. 

On diverging into the plain of Almanza, the 
enemy were seen in front, in order of battle. 
Essex’s dragoons were the first on the ground, and 
were formed on the left of the first line, with the 
infantry corps of Southwell and Wade, numbering 
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only 963', men., , , A brigade 'of' 'Portuguese' horse, French and Spanish .horse and a 'battery of guns, 
under the Co.nde de'.Atalaya, was afterwards sent'' ■, The leading officer' in this movement .was.' Colfiiiel 
'forward from ..the ■ seco'nd line to the left of the' .. 'Dortner, of 'Essex's .d.ragoons, ■ Having passed some 
British, to .increase the 'Slender front ; low ground, at a hand-gallop, with .his own ...and 

The .centre., was, entirely composed of British and j Carpenter’s regiments, he, began,' to., ascend the,, 

' Dutck'..,^'' eminence on which the guns' were .posted,, and ....with 
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The French army, consisting of fifty-two battalions , loud cheers and brandished swords Ms troopers 
and seventy-six squadrons, was formed in two lines ' fell upon the enemy. 

of infantry, fianked by cavalry. Mahoney’s Irish i The cannon were instantly withdrawn, and as the 
Dragoons were on the extreme right, where he led : dragoons pressed onward to capture them, they 
thirteen squadrons. The second battalion of B^- | were suddenly charged in turn by a body of cavahy 
wick’s own Irish Regiment fonned a portion of the more than thrice their strength. A terrible conflict 
second line. with sword and pistol ensued. It ended in the 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the battle began total rout of the English troopers, *f and a dreadful 
by the British cavalry advancing tq attack the massacre followed,” says the Records of the 4th 
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D™, Co.n^TunhrM«gu«., whose “mmanto, the Coode 

?,e«, ..d many me. of the t^ime.t «1 mona||y “^STowrbutm though 

wounded; chSed by^thrlie of abandoned bytheit horse, fought with the fury of 

'iXrlud «wr™s^See» The ahatter»J despair, and for sohre bm. no prboners were tah.n 
Sh sguadrous renewed ch„g., and drove 

'■ty’Se.tionf-b™^^ 

r?Sh.ss:rruiut'Se:[ 

iu^*“LorFreshem. wme Dutch, under Count d'Hona. and some Portugues^ 
Erie, and 7 according to the under Don Juan Emanuel, into a solid square, and 

» Life ofTSen Anne,’’ they closed up till they began to quit the field, from which 

into the ve^ fecL of the enemy, and breaking Galway, with a, 500 dragoons, British, Dutcl^, and 

throughthei/firstandsecondl^^^ 

Among them was Brigadier KiOigrew, of the Ro^ 

the inanish cavalry were completely broken, and Irish Dragoons, who was wounded in the first and 

t: o r'’,r;is' had aCuW Len h, .anh Bed in the -»<> 'SyS 

r 1 t- t lift v-one men were present at Almanza, iniiL^ uac 

’'’“’h^wVenvicB stotes the “History of the of these were killed and twenty e^ped to Alcira 

I,l.h^Lde® ™7eW; this disorder, directed (“Rec.rdsof.heSthHussars ) ColouelsDonner 

Mayne-s brigade, of which the Berwick battalion 

f™1l^ taToTSeirregi’men'ts. sword in baud. The Bbrl 

S ^sk^m “iriyToSS the brealm i the of Galmry, who had charged in pemon a, the head 

MUh MuidTLr ire, attacked them with of Guiscard's dragoons, r.cet.ed trvo deep »ts on 

fixed bayonets and so totally routed them that the face ; the Marquis das Mmas was msi throug r 
fixed bayonets, ana so y „istress, a beautiful woman, 

MamTal”«'.S havtog in pomon rallied his who fought by his side in a kind of Amaxonian 
cavalry on the right, led them to the charge, and | costume, slam. Colonel Alexander Montgomery, 
STum rterty br^e the mixed line of the Allies, 1 of Giflen, in Scotland, died so late as xyn, of 
whose regiments of horse and foot, according to a wounds received at Almanza, 
custom id as the days of the Great Civil War, had Lords Mark Kerr, ^Hawley Cdone 
been interlaced by the Marquis das Minas ; and and many more, were 

after that the fate of the battle was no longer and 620 colours and standards were taken, iience 


doubtful. 

The allied left wing made an obstinate resistance 


victor}' could be more complete. 

The sorely shattered army effected a species of 


r lie allied leic Winy iiutuc iiii - i 

however; they broke and drove off the field the retreat to the woody hills of 

brigades of the Crown and of Orleans, and with- day broke on the morrow they found themselves 

stood repeated charges from the Gallo-Spanish environed by two Unes of infant^. _ 

cavalrv led by Mahoney. “ By this time,” says Smollett the men were 

In this battle the conduct of the Portuguese was quite spent with fatigue, and all their ammunitiOT 
very bad. A panic suddenly seized their cavalry, was exhausted ; they were ignorant of coi m y, 
who wheeled about and quitted the field m masse, destitute of provisions, and cut off from f hope ot 
leaving to their fate those infantry whom it was supply. Moved by these dismal consideration , 
their duty to have flanked and covered ; while, to ; they capitulated, and surrendered t emse ves p • 

make matters worse, two Portuguese battalions which I soners of war, to the number o t urteen a 

were posted at a distance, on seeing this mass of talions.*’ 

horse coming towards them through smpke and In all there were about 10,000 pnsonem. ^ ^ 

dust, in their haste and confusion supposed they They only sought the terms granted to the French 

were French, and poured in a fire upon them by at Blenheim, and capitulated to Count dAsteia, 

which many a saddle was emptied. Many of the | afterwards a Marshal of France. ■ j 

British cavalry were swept out of the field along i The courage, firmness, and presence of mmcl 
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exhibited in this battle by the Marshal Duke of I him Earl of Galway, in Ireland. He was com- 

Berwick were admirable, and it decided the fate of i mander-in-chief of the British forces in Portugal in 
the Spanish monarch}^ ^ a^swoid- 

Lord Galway iled with the cavalry into Catalonia, ; cut at the siege of Badajo^, in 1705. He died in 
where General Carpenter remained in command of ; England ten years after, and Hs title became 
what remained of the British forces (1,466 cavalry ■ extinct 

and 4,242 infantry) till they were afterwards trans- : His opponent at Almanza, the Duke of Berwick, 
mitted to Britain. 1 he earl and the Marquis das : was by birth an Englishman, and by blood a Stuart, 
Minas embarked at Barcelona and sailed to Lisbon • i being the iilegitimate son of King James by 
and heavy censure awaited the former in England, j Arabella Churchill, sister of the Duke of Marl- 
while blame was also cast upon him by the Dutch ; borough ; and he was rewiirded by the gnueftil 
and Spaniards, though the battle had been fought : Philip V. with the dukedom of Liria and die 
in direct opposition to his advice. j dignity of a Grandee of Spain. 

This officer was Henri de Nassau, Marquis de I The result of the battle of Almanza raised a 
Ruvigne in France, who, upon the revocation of | storm of indignation against Lord Galway in Eng* 


the Edict of Nantes, and the persecution of the 
Protestants in that country, came to England, where 
King William gave him a regiment of horse, a 
high command in his army, and in 1697 created 


land, where, in allusion to the birth of the rival 
leaders, it became common to propose “ the health 
of the brave British general who defeated the 
French one.” 


CHAPTER XCVIIL 


OUDENARDE, 1708. 


The chief theatres of the wars of Anne were Spain 
and the Low Countries, which have been well 
named ‘‘The Battle-fields of Modern Europe and 
in the year after Almanza the great Duke of Mari- j 
borough, on the plains of Eastern Flanders, was 
happily fated to gild anew the laurels that had been 
dimmed among the mountains of Catalonia, when 
at Oudenarde more than loo general officers drew 
their swords, and 250 colonels led their respective 
regiments into action. 

The discontents in Scotland consequent on the 
Union had led Louis XIV. to conceive the hope of 
splitting up Britain once more by the restoration of 
the Stuarts to the crown of one or both kingdoms, 
through the means of an invasion, which the 
Ministry and Parliament took the most vigorous 
measures to repel, and also for the continuance of 
the Continental war. And no sooner had appre- 
hension of danger in Scotland ceased than the 
Duke of Marlborough, deemed the great pillar of 
the Grand Alliance, sailed for Flanders to command 
the confederate army in conjunction with Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, who in the beginning of the 
campaign had led a separate army along the Rhine. 

The French army, commanded by the Duke de 
Vendome, though more numerous than that of the 
confederates, carefully avoided an action or any 


hostile attempt, until by treachery, under the 
appearance of a surprise, they captured Bruges and 
Ghent 

‘ The Duke of Marlborough was accused of being 
privy to this treachery, as secretly favouring the 
friends of the House of Stuart, but he demonstrated 
by his conduct the injustice of the assertion. 
Though he had not yet formed a junction with 
Prince Eugene, assisted by the presence and advice 
of that great leader, he passed the Scheldt by a 
vigorous forced march, and came up with the 
French army near Oudenarde, a small, open, and 
almost unfortified town in the Netherlands, and 
famous then, as now, for its linen and woollen 
manufactures. 

The nominal command of the French army had 
been given to the Duke of Burgundy, and Vendome 
had orders to act luider him. He was accompanied 
by the Due de Berri and the elder Chevalier, called 
by the Jacobites James III. of England and VIIL 
of Scotland. 

■■■ ■ 'The-army onthe Rhine. was given to the Elector. ' 
of Bavaria, 'with the Duke: of ■ Berwick', to' serve'',, 
under him. 

The strength of the two armies about to meet at 
Oudenarde stood thus respectively: — That of the 
Allies consisted of 112 battalicus and iSo squadrons. 
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'witH 1 13 . pieces ' of , cannon , ; the .French mustered 
i24'-,battaHoB.s :aii,d, 1.97' squadrons, with, a great 
train ■ of artillery, tlie force of., which is ' variously 
stated,' 'By the. 'term ''Squadron, ".it 'must be 'borne 
in mind that a body of cavalry composed of two 
troops is meant, that its number of files is not fixed, 
but may vary from 80 to 120*. ' 

Oudenarde, being situated on the Scheldt, and at 
the verge of the frontier, was a connecting link for 
the alternate defence of Flanders or Brabant, and 
was thus deemed a point of importance in military 
strategy. 

The sudden appearance of Prince Eugene in the 
British camp, though alone, gave the army great 
joy and increased confidence. 

“ I am not without hope,” said Marlborough, as 
he welcomed him, ‘‘of congratulating your High- 
ness on a great victor)’, for my troops inust be 
animated by the presence of so distinguished a 
com.mancler.”'. 

From the moment they met, says one of the 
duke’s biographers, the prince and 'Marlborough 
appeared to be inspired with an unanimity as if 
but one soul informed both their bodies. Eugene 
warmly approved of the resolution which his friend 
had adopted of bringing the enemy, if possible, to 
an engagement ; and the proposal being sanctioned 
by a Council of War, pioneers were sent out on 
every side to clear the roads for the passage of the 
troops and artillery. 

While these arrangements were in progress, : 
Eugene took the opportunity of spending a few ! 
hours with his mother, the Countess of Soissohs, i 
in Brussels, as he might possibly never see her 
again. ' 

Meanwhile Marlborough, who was then verging 
on his sixtieth year, became so indisposed that he 
was compelled to issue his orders through the 
medium of Auverqiierque. Among other arrange- 
ments was the dispatch of four battalions to rein- 
force the garrison of Brussels. 

Oudenarde was invested by the French on the 
9th of July, and the Duke of Burgundy and Marshal 
Vendome intended to occupy the strong camp at 
Lessines, on the Deader, to cover the siege; but 
they were opposed by a commander whose prompt- 
itude and decision were only equalled by those of 
the “ Great Duke ” of the succeeding century, and 
whose resources were called forth by the magnitude 
of the stake for which he was contending. By 
gaining Lessines before them, and passing the 
Scheldt, as stated, he compelled them to march in 
the direction of Gavre ; and in order to force oii a 
general engagement, Major-General Cadogan, witF 
sixteen battalions and ^ome cavalry, was detached 


to throw bridges over -.the Scheldt, .near 'Oudenard'e, 
for the passage of the army. 

The Allies marched Avith' such expedition. , that' 
about two o’clock in the afternoon of theT ith of 
July the advanced^ guard 'reached the bridges' over 
which the battalions of Cadogan ’were passing. The 
Fre.nch ha.d. thrown seven battalio'ns.'.'into .the; village. 
ofHeynom, orEynem, through which the long level 
highway runs along the margin of the Scheldt, and 
about three o’clock this battle, in which scarcely any 
artillery was ..used, and .■ which was ■ almost:. deci.ded 
by musketry alone, was commenced by General 
Cadogan driving in some of the French foragers 
with his cavalry. 

He w’as in turn charged by a corps of French 
dragoons, tinder the Count de Chimarault, upon 
which he retired to a position where he became 
an object of doubt and suspicion to Burgundy and 
Vendome, who believed that the whole allied army, 
and not a solitary advanced column, was before 
them. 

They accordingly halted, and observing a heavy 
column of horse crossing the river, drew in their 
pickets, in order to avoid exposing them to the 
attack of a superior force. 

It w’as fortunate for Cadogan and his corps that 
I a difference of opinion among the French leaders-- 
I already confounded by finding themselves out- 
generalled— kept them from either falling on more 
boldly towards their front, or hazarding an attack 
on the bridge. Had either step been taken, this 
column, with the advanced guard, must have been 
cut off ; for the main body of the army was yet far 
in the rear, and not all the exertions of Marlborough 
and Eugene could get it into the line of battle for 
the space of tw’o hours. 

At the head of his cavalry, as soon as Cadogan’s 
peril became known, Marlboroiigh came pressing 
on ; but the infantry, worn with past toil, encum- 
bered with knapsacks, greatcoats, blankets, and 
the heavy musket of those days (weighing foiirteeii 
pounds) proceeded more slowly, and at this time 
the officers of the Scotch and Welsh Fusiliers were 
armed with very ponderous partisans. Hence the 
leading companies did not reach the bridge until 
past three in the afternoon. The uniform of those 
days, with its heavy square skirt and hiige-ciifled 
coat, coarse braided hat and feather, long gaiters, 
and thick crossbelts, was cumbersome to the 
soldier; but each corps as it arrived, whether horse 
or foot, moved promptly into position, and six 
guns being planted in battery on an eminence, the 
whole assumed by degrees an imposing attitude. 

The scene of this battle, one of the most obsti- 
nate of modern times— -a scene remarkable forv 
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picturesque beauty and high stateof cuitivation— 
is thus described by Coxe : — 

“At the distance of a mile north of Oudenarde 
is the village of Eynem. Here the ground rises into 
a species of low but capacious amphitheatre. It 
sweeps along a moderately-sized plain, southward, 
to near the glacis of Oudenarde, where it is crowned 
by the village of Bevere and numerous windmills. 
Turning westward, it then rises into another broad 
hill, under the name of Boser Couter, and the 
highest point is near a lime tree and a windmill 
overlooking the village of Oycke. Thence 
the ground curves towards Marolen, and the 
eye glancing over the narrow valley watered by 
the Norken is arrested by another upland plain, ; 
which trends by Huy she, gradually sinking till it 
terminates near Asper.” 

Several rivulets fertilised this undulating land- 
scape. At the source of one stood the castellated 
chateau of Bevere, at another, in a deep woody 
recess, nestled the red-tiled or yellow-thatched 
hamlet of Retelhoek ; and the borders of all these 
rivulets were fringed with rich underwood, copses, 
and thickets, while dense hedgerows intersected 
the plain. 

Such was the peaceful Flemish scenery amid j 
which Marlborough and Venddme were about to 
measure their skill, the former taking post as fast 
as he could get his brigades along the high ground 
between Bevere and the windmill of Mooreghem ; 
the latter stretched the white-coated battalions of 
France across the plain from the hill of Asper, 
on the left, to the hamlet of Wanneghera, on the 
right. 

As an officer, Vendome was greatly beloved by 
the French troops, yet, according to a French 
writer, he was slothful and careless. “This cha- 
racter he retained in the army, and one might ha-ve 
said he minded nothing. When he could live 
at ease in his tent and enjoy good cheer, he re- 
mained in it, heedless whether the situation were 
safe or dangerous. He sent out others to make 
those observations which should have been made 
with his own eyes, and paid very little regard to 
their reports. But when any unforeseen accident 
occurred, whenever he was surprised by the enemy, 
his presence of mind and impetuous courage made 
up for all, and it was very seldom that he was 
routed’^ (Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV.). 

The Duke de Berri, King James, and many 
courtiers, beheld the action of Oudenarde from the 
steeple of an adjacent church. 

While his line was forming in the order just 
described, he kept a corps of infantry and cavalry 
in Eynem, of which they had taken possession when 
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Cadogaffis horse fell back; but Marlborough had no 
sooner got a sufficient force into position than he 
gave' orders to attack the village, and this service 
.was" brilliantly executed by the division of Cadogan. 

While his infantry, led by Brigadier Sabine, of 
the Welsh Fusiliers, an old Williamite officer, 
descended the hill and crossed the rivulet near 
Eyne, the cavalr}’- passed a little higher up, and 
circling round by the rear, cut off all communica- 
tion between the troops who were in the village 
and those that were without 

Heavy firing ensued ; but the village was 
stormed, and seven battalions of the Swiss regiments 
of Phiffer, Villars, and Greder were speedily cap- 
tured and disarmed, “our men falling upon them 
with their bayonets on the muzzles of their muskets, 
without firing a piece ” (“ Life of Argyle”). Halting 
for a period in Eynem, the advance began again : 
and the Welsh Fusiliers attacked a body of troops 
posted in some enclosures, and drove them back. 
“As the regiment was advancing in pursuit, a 
numerous body of the enemy’s cavalry menaced it 
in the front and flank, and it fell back to the 
hedges, where it repulsed them ” Records of the 
23rd Foot”). According to the duke’s dispatch 
j to the States-General, ten standards were taken 
here. 

Other corps came on ; the whole advanced, and 
eight squadrons of French cavalry were broken and 
decimated as they strove to escape across the 
Norken. 

This decisive stroke convinced the French 
generals that a great battle was unavoidable ; and 
they resolved, in opposition to the opinion of 
Vendome, to give rather than to receive the 
charge. Had there been anything like unanimity 
between Venddme and Burgundy, the story of Oude- 
narde might have been difterent ; but to the last 
they continued jealously to thwart each other. 

At the capture of Eynem, “ the Prince Electorate 
of Hanover,” as he was named (afterwards George 
IL), greatly distinguished himself. While leading a 
squadron of Buiow’s dragoons in a charge, Colonel 
Laschky was killed by his side, his horse was shot 
under him, and he would have perished had he not 
been. rescued by so-rae of the infan tryj and long 
■ ' afterwards,' ..when he was King of ■ Britain, ■ he 'Was 
in the.' habit of calling on great occasbiis for his 
“ Oudenarde sword.” 

Burgundy now 'commanded 'a strong' ■ corps to 
pass the Norken, and occupy a rising road that lay 
between the rivulets of Diepenbeek and Chobon. 
General Grimaldi, who led this attack, approached 
the bri.nk of the stream at the head ol the cavalry 
of -the Royal Ho'usehold; but finding a mass of 
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blue-coated Braudenbuig cavalr}% supported by a and sospectmg that aiiotber more formidable would 
column of British infantry, coming fast to oppose soon follow, he prepared to meet it by making such 


Mm, he drew back and took post near the wind- 
mill of Royeghem. . 

' M Marshal Vendome, seeing the risk 


dispositions as the nature of the ground permitted* 
Twelve battalions were ordered up 'from .Eyiiem 
to support the light troops which lined the hedges 




PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF OUDENARDE. 


of bringing on an action at a point where the 
enemy courted an attack, desired his left to ad- 
vance ; but this judicious order being counter- 
manded by the Duke of Burgundy, no forward 
movement was made, and then it -became Marl- 1 
borough's turn to change his ground or alter his i 
alignment. , 

He had seen the threatened attack on his right ; 


about Groeuvilde ; while another column, consist- 
ing, of twenty battalions, under General the Duke 
of Argyle, K.T., advanced with great ardour upon 
Scharken, and these movements were not per- 
formed a moment too soon, 

■ . "Strengthened, by^ several 'brigades, from': the 'left 
flank, the French had gradually prolonged their 
line to the right till they had completely out^ 
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flanked, or overlapped the Allies, on whom they 
suddenly advanced in quick time, storming and 
carrying with the bayonet and clubbed musket 
every field and farm-house, every hedge and wail, 
with headlong fury. Resolutely were they met, 
and fierce was the conflict that ensued ; for it was 
fought literally hand to hand, or by dint of mus- 
ketry alone, for such was the fiery speed with which 
both sides engaged, that scarcely a field-piece could 
be brought into action. The French troops who 


clear -the ^ plain "about 'Royeghem 'was; annihialed " 
by a fire' of musketry from, the" enclosures ; in. .like' 
manner, ^ his' infantry suffered heavily while dis!od.g- 
ing the French tirailleurs from the hedges and cop- 
pices about the"'Castle.'"of Severe and Schaerkenj 
yet the design was completely successful'^ 

Marshal Auverquerque stormed the mill of Oycke, 
and wheeled his column round, left shoulders 
forward, till he had completely turned the enemy j 
whileArg}fle'scolumn,carrymgeverything before it, 



VIEW IN' GHENT.' 


came on thus were the flower of the line, the old 
regiments of Picardy, Du Roi, Roussillon, and the 
Swiss Guards ; and while this struggle was being 
maintained, Marlborough was marching brigade after 
brigade from his right, and throwing each as it arrived 
on the left of the last in position, till he gradually 
shifted his ground, so as to render the point assailed 
not his centre, but the extreme left of his line. 

His next measure was to keep the enemy^s left 
in check, by drawing up along the edge of the 
morass which skirts the Norken a body of Prussian 
horse ; while with his own left he manoeuvred to 
overlap the enemy's right, and cut it off. Some 
desperate fighting attended this masterly evolu- 
tions a corps of cavalry which he sent forward to i 
■ ■ ■■ , . ■ 


broke off all communication between the troops 
at .Groeuvilde.and those in rear of the ■ mill. Thus 
the right of the French army was entirely sepa- 
rated from its centre and left, the only road of com- 
munication being by the mill of Royeghem and 
the ravines of Marolen. 

Charge succeeded charge," states the ** Re- 
cords of the Royals," '‘until the shades of evening 
gathered over the scene of conflict, and the com- 
batants could only be discerned by the red flashes 
of musketry which blazed in the fields and marshy 
grounds." 

The last light of day had faded away from the 
level landscape, and the stars were reflected in the 
rivulets, pools, and marshes, yet the battle was 
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iBamtamed with an almost savage obstinacy rarely 
equalled. The battalions fought singly wherever they 
could oppose each other—in open fields, in barn- 
yards, and gardens, from behind hedges and ditches 
—or they volleyed in line, till the whole horizon 
seemed on fire with the incessant flashes of the 
musketry. As the darkness deepened, its effects 
were gradually experienced by the troops in a 
very serious manner. They frequently poured their 
fire upon their own people, who as promptly re- 
sponded; and it required all the activity of the 
officers to check such parricidal work after it had 
begun. To stop useless carnage, it became neces- 
sary to cease firing, and the French, availing them- 
selves of the pause, began to fall back and quit the 
field. „ ■' 

With happy forethought, Prince Eugene at this 
crisis desired the drums of his own battalions to 
beat the French assembleiy while several of the Pro- 
testant refugees who served under him called aloud 
the names and numbers of those regiments which 
they knew to be in the field. 

This ruse was most successful, as hundreds of 
weary stragglers dropped in by twos and threes, or 
by whole sections, on the lines of the British and 
Dutch, till they amounted to thousands, and all were 
disarmed and made prisoners. By this measure a 
vast number of lives were saved. Nevertheless, 
the loss of the enemy was terrible ; and the Dukes 
of Venddme and Burgundy, finding that all was 
lost, collected around them some 20,000 men, and 
began to retreat 

‘*Had we been so happy,^^ said Marlborough, 
** asto have had but two hours more of daylight, 
I believe we should have put an end to the 
.war,” ■ 

The retreat of the PTench was a scene of dis- 
order and great tumult ; for though their right had 
scarcely been engaged, a wild and unreasonable 
panic fell upon both officers and men. Scarcely 
an effort was made to form a rear guard ; while the 
whole mass joining the fugitives from the centre 
,md left, fled pell-mell along the highway to 
Ghent. 

Meanwhile the allied army passed the night 
under arms upon the field ; and when day dawned 
the sights that met the eye, we are told, were most 
distressing. “ Among several thousand corpses lay 
a prodigious number of wounded of different na- 
tions enveloped in carnage, and. surrounded with 
the wreck of war. By the duke's orders, the utmost 
exertion was made instantly to collect the sur- 
vivors, and to bestow on all, without remission, the 
care and relief which circumstances would permit. 
The agonies of suffering nature were thus soothed | 


and many were snatched from a lingering and pain- 
ful death, to acknowledge the beneficence and bless 
the name of their conqueror.’" 

Most of the French wounded were borne into 
Oudenarde, and attended there with the same care 
as those of the Allies. 

So long as the darkness endured the duke could 
attempt no pursuit ; but with the first light of dawn, 
forty squadrons, under Lieutenant-Generals Bulow 
and Lumley, departed on the spur to hang upon 
the enemy’s rear, to cut off stragglers, baggage, or 
whatever came in their way. So Vendome con- 
tinued to retreat, till he fell back behind the canal 
of Bruges, where he was joined by the Duke of 
Berwick, at the head of large reinforcements. 

Such was the battle of Oudenarde, in which our 
cavalry were scarcely engaged, and only six pieces 
of our artillery. 

The total loss of the Allies has been computed 
at 5,000 men, that of the French at 20,000 ; they 
had 5,000 slain, 9,000 taken prisoners (of these, 
says Burnet, 1,000 were officers), and 6,000 de- 
serted. The spirit of their army w^as broken, and 
all its operations for the remainder of the cam- 
paign were timid and irresolute. Smollett states 
that we took from them ten pieces of cannon, more 
than a hundred colours and standards, and 4,000 
horses. 

The Marquis de Ximenes, Colonel of the Royal 
Regiment of Roussillon, and the Sieur de la Bre- 
tesche, Colonel of Horse, were among the French 
killed. Among the Allies no British officer of rank 
fell, but the names of several foreigners appear 
among the slain. 

The dispatches detailing the victory were first 
brought to London by Brigadier the Earl of Stair, 
Colonel of the Scots Greys ; and their publication 
caused the most extravagant enthusiasm, at a time 
when the Allies, by levelling the French lines be- 
tween Ypres and Lys, and ravaging Arras, struck 
terror into the city of Paris. 

With Berwick’s reinforcements, Vendome’s forces 
made up 100,000 men. He made all haste to 
intrench himself, for though France lay open to 
insult, almost to her centre, it was scarcely to be 
feared that the Great Duke, cut off from his sup- 
plies by the way of Ghent, would venture to leave 
Lisle in his rear; and Venddme was not deceived 
in this supposition. 

Marlborough certainly . did urge the propriety . of 
carrying the war into the enemy’s country, but 
Eugene considered the design as too perilous ; be 
therefore relinquished it, and set himself to the 
task of out-manceuvring Ms antagonists, a task 
no small magnitude. 
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CHAPTER XCIX. 

hlShE AND WYKENDALE, I70S. 


After the battle of Oudenarde, the generals of | 
the Allies undertook an enterprise which, in the ^ 
opinion of those of the French, was thought to be 
rash, self-sufficient, and inconsiderate. This was 
the siege of Lisle, one of the strongest towns in 
Europe. It was about a mile in length by three- 
quarters of a mile broad ; and was then, as now, 
surrounded by walls and bastions, with a penta- 
gonal citadel on its north-west side, and a strong 
series of outworks, constituting it a fortress of the 
first class. Louis XIV. had taken it from the 
Spaniards in 1667, and under Vauban had com- 
pleted the fortifications at vast labour and expense, 
by erecting the citadel, with five royal bastions 
and several half-moons. He enlarged it also by a 
suburb, added many new streets, and built a good 
arsenal. The ditches were filled by the river 
Deule. He dso had a causeway made, nearly 
twenty miles long, between Lisle and Ypres. 

In 1708 it was provided with all necessaries, a 
store of ammunition, and a strong garrison, which 
was further reinforced by twenty-one battalions of 
the finest infantry of France, under Louis Francois, 
the Marshal Duke de Boufflers. It was deemed the 
capital of French Flanders, though situated in a 
somewhat swampy plain; and the marshal com- 
manding was an officer conspicuous among his 
comrades for the obstinacy and valour with which 
he had defended more than one fortified place. 
His garrison mustered 15,000 bayonets. 

It was against this city, covered by a field force 
of 100,000 men, that the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene proposed to commence opera- 
tions, and that, too, in the face of all the difficulties 
arising out of remote magazines, and perils likely 
to attend the transport of stores. When we state 
that their nearest depot was Brussels, twenty-five 
leagues distant; that the stores, tools, &c., neces- 
sary at the very opening of the siege required 
fully 15,000 horses to convey them ; and that the 
battering-train when in motion covered fifteen miles 
of road, some idea may be formed of the risks 
attending its progress through a country chiefly 
possessed by the enemy ; and when it is further 
stated that this prodigious train made good its 
Journey without the loss of a single home or man, 
the genius of him who planned, not less than the 
vigilance of those who executed, the march will, we 
presume, receive from every reader the highest 


commendation. Yet such is the fact Ihough the 
enemy were' well aware of the very day when it 
was intended that- the whole 'should .set, out, and 
saw the train more than once during its progress, 
such was the accuracy of Marlborough's calcula- 
tions, that they were never able to hazard an 
attack.” 

The long convoy set out from Brussels on the 
6th of August ; and six days after came into the 
allied camp at Helchin, whither the duke had 
advanced to meet it on the previous day. The 
season was advanced, the army of the enemy was 
superior in force to that which was to cover the 
siege, and, moreover, it commanded all the water 
communications with the nearest part of Holland. 

There came from Bmssels 120 pieces of cannon, 
60 mortars and howitzers, and 4,000 wagons of 
powder and ball The conduct of the siege was 
entrusted to Prince Eugene, with fifty battalions of 
infantry, Marlborough taking upon himself the task 
of covering it 

As the enemy had cut off the communications 
between them and their magazines at Antwerp and 
Sas-Van-Ghent, Smollett states that they were 
obliged to bring their convoys of supply from 
Ostend, along a narrow causeway. 

On the 13th of August, Lisle was formally in- 
vested, on one side by Prince Eugene, and on the 
other by the Prince of Orange-Nassau, Stadthoider 
of Friesland; while the Duke of Marlborough 
remained encamped at Helchin to cover the siege, 
and watch the progress of such fresh supplies as 
were approaching. 

On the morning of the 23rd, he crossed the 
Scheldt at Pottes ; and fixing his headquarters at 
Amougies, threw himself on the line of communi- 
cation between the armies of the Dukes of Berwick 
and Vendome. But these marshals, being deter- 
mined at ail risks to form a junction, marched by 
circuitous routes towards each other, Vendome 
passing the Scheldt at Ninove, while Berwick 
marched from Mens through Herinnes. 

On the 30th they accordingly united in the 
plain between Grammont and Lessines; and on 
the 2nd of September were in position between 
Blandin and Wiilemeau, with 140 battalions and 
250 squadrons, 110,000 men in all; while a corps 
of 20,000 had been left under the late Governor of 
Ostend, the Count de la Mothe, to cover Ghent 
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and Bruges. The duke was soon acquainted -with 
this arrangement ; and not doubting that the; next 
movement would lead round the sources of the 
Marque,, into the . country between that’ river and 
the Dyle, to .avert the threatened danger, .'he re- 
crossed the Scheldt, and, marching in a direction 
nearly parallel to that pursued by the enemy, he 
arrived on the 4th of September in a position 
which he had previously selected, having his right 
resting on the village of Noyelles, and his left on 
Peronne. To prove that his anticipations were 
correct, Vendome had actually doubled round the 
Marque by the very route expected, and appeared 
in front of the Allies within the space of two hours 
after they had halted. 

There he rested, and there for twelve days 
the two armies remained stationary— one covering 
the operations of the siege, the other seeking an 
opportunity for raising it. 

While these movements "were being made, 
Eugene had pressed the investment with all the 
vigour that inadequate resources and an imperfect 
engineer department would permit. The first pa- 
rallel was opened on the 22nd of August, at eight 
o’clock in the evening, and from the 24th to the 
27 th batteries were in course of erection. On the 
23rd the chapel of St Magdalen, which the garrison 
had converted into an outwork, was stormed by a 
body of grenadiers ; and the parallel being thus ex- 
tended, two batteries were thrown up, which 
0|>ened their fire at daylight. 

On the 26th, soon after dusk, the garrison made 
a desperate attempt to recover the chapel, and on 
succeeding they rased it to its foundation ; but 
the progress of the various parallels was not in- 
terrupted for a moment. The third was dug to the 
river on the 27th, and fresh batteries were armed 
over night ; 

On the morning of the 28th, the whole began to 
rain shot and shell against Lislr, and strove to 
effect a breach. Near the gate of St Andrew there 
was a fortified mill, from tire occupation of which 
the besiegers expected great advantages ; and on the 
29th it was taken at the point of the bayonet ; but 
so dreadful was the fire upon it from the town 
batteries, that the assailants were compelled to 
retire, leaving it full of killed and wounded. The 
same thing took place next day, on which Prince 
Eugene ordered it to be burned, an order the exe- 
cution of which the enemy could not prevent. 

By this time every battering-gun was mounted 
and in position; and their fire, besides subduing that 
of the enemy, effected a wide breach in the salient 
angle of the counterscarp of a hornwork. It was 
stormed that night, in spite of the most resolute 


defence made by the garrison, and a lodgment was 
fully effected. Fresh approaches were immediately 
pushed towards other portions ot the i^vork, w^hich a 
furious sortie made on the night of the l olli of Sep- 
tember seemed scarcely to retard. 

The storming of the breached hornwork, which 
took place previously, on the evening of the 7th of 
. September, was a desperate piece of semce. ,. Upon 
the trenches being relieved by Lieutenant-General 
Wilks, the following dispositions had been made 
for the attack 

Eight hundred grenadiers, supported by the same 
number of fusiliers, with 2,000 workmen, and 30 car- 
penters designed for cutting down the palisades, 
were ordered for the right attack, between the lower 
Deuie and the gate of St. Andrew, under the direc- 
tion of Monsieur de Roques; while 1,600 grena- 
diers, supported by the same number of fusiliers, 
were detailed for the left, under an officer named 
Du Mey. Besides the troops in the trenches, 2,000 
men were in addition employed in the attack, 
being detached for that purpose from the grand 
army, and placed under the command of Brigadier 
John Sabine, of the Welsh Fusiliers, a skilful officer, 
who had been wounded at the battle of Schellenberg, 
in 1704, and had shared in the glories of Blenheim 
and of Oiidenarde. 

About eight o’clock on the evening of the 7 th of 
September, the artillery opened against the coun- 
terscarp. Immediately upon this, the grenadiers 
and fusiliers, wearing their conical sugar-loaf caps, 
and having their skirts buttoned back for freedom 
of action, marched out of the trenches in splendid 
order, and rushed at the palisades, from which they 
drove back the defenders by sheer dint of sword 
and fixed bayonet; and every Frenchman there 
was put to death, save four officers and a few 
soldiers, who were taken prisoners (“ Records of 
the 23rd Foot”). 

While effecting this lodgment, the fire of the 
enemy's artillery upon this point was fearful ; and 
three mines were sprung, each with a lurid glare, 
and did terrible execution. The besiegers, however, 
lodged themselves on the salient angle of the coun- 
terscarp of the small hornwork, and on the angle 
of the tenaille. According to the Life of Queen 
Anne,” in this attack ‘‘of the counterscarp, the Allies 
lost no less than 2,000 men either killed orwouiided, 
and among these were sixteen of their engineers.” 

The troops on the right attacked the enemy 
with the same ardour, and successfully maintained 
their lodgment on that part of the works situated 
on the lower Deuie, between the two attacks. In 
addition to these lodgments, the communications 
towards the breaches were considerably advanced. 
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At the storming of the outworks on the 21st, the 
Allies sustained a loss of fully 1,000 more men, and 
Prince Eugene was wounded in the head by a 
musket-balL He was by this event confined to 
his tent for some days. The besiegers were now 
in possession not only of a part of the covered 
way, but of a demi-bastion and several places of 
arms.'' 

The deputies of the States of Holland, perceiv- 
ing how slowly the engineers carried on their 
approaches, and the difficulty of supplying the army 
with provisions and ammunition, proposed to raise 
the siege. This Prince Eugene absolutely refused 
to do. 

^‘ My own honour is concerned in the event,’' 
said he. And though the Dutch would much rather 
have seen Ghent and Bruges reduced, and their 
own frontiers secured from the incursions of the 
French, Prince Eugene persisted in continuing the 
investment ; and while he remained on the sick-list, 
Marlborough commanded the siege in person, as 
there was no officer present possessed of sufficient 
rank and talent to whom it could be entrusted ; 
and hence he found himself compelled to watch 
Vendome on one hand, and keep the besiegers 
to their duty on the other. 

Every morning saw him on horseback at the 
earliest blush of dawn. When all was quiet in front, 
he rode back to the lines of the covering army; and 
he returned again every evening, that he might be 
at hand to observe such measures as his skilful 
antagonist might compel him to adopt. By thus 
appearing, as it were, at all points where danger 
threatened or labour was to be endured, he in- 
fused so much of his own zeal and energy into those 
around him, that on the 23rd the whole of the ten- 
ailles, or low works in the ditch before the curtains, 
fell into his hands, together with the covered way. 

The author of ‘‘The Life of Queen Anne " relates 
that Marshal Boufflers contrived to inform the 
Duke de Vendome that his ammunition was be- 
coming scarce. On this the Chevalier de Luxem- 
bourg was dispatched by Vendome, at the head of 
2,000 horse and dragoons, each of whom carried 
sixty pounds' weight of gunpowder ; these men were 
to cut a passage through the lines of circumvalla- 
tion, and throw themselves at all hazards into 
Eisle.'"..^ 

Accordingly, after placing green boughs in their 
hats, such being the badge or cognisance which 
the Allies wore in battle, they advanced along the 
causeway that leads from Doiiay to Lisle. Meet- 
ing there with some of the outposts, they had the 
hardihood to affect being Germans belonging to 
the army of Marlborough, who were conveying 


prisoners to his camp'; but' on' an officer 'approach- 
ing to examine them , more' closely, .they .put spur" 
to 'their horses, pushed along the causeway at 
full gallop, and broke through the lines of circum- 

vallation. 

They were 'now: -fired on by, 'the trench-guards, 
and- pursued , to the - barrier ' 'gate of ' -the' ' town, 
when by some accident several bags of their powder 
'took : fire, and sixty men, with their .horses, were 
blown up and ' misera'bly scorched... - 1',2-0'0'- 'S'uc-, 
ceeded in cutting a passage into Lisle ; the rest, in 
the confusion, and under cover of the night, all 
escaped to Douay, save thirty men who were 
scorched to death by the explosion of their own 
powder, which was scattered on the causeway, from 
which the shoes of the galloping horses struck 
sparks of fire, and thus ignited it. 

We have stated that the covering army occupied 
a position between Noyelles and Peronne ; the 
combined forces of Berwick and Vendome, main- 
taining a corresponding alignment in their front. 
The French right extended towards Ennevelin, 
while their left rested upon Gondecourt, and all 
their proceedings led to a firm belief that a desperate 
attempt to relieve the siege was about to be made ; 
but save the storming of the village of Seclin no- 
thing was done. Perceiving the hopelessness of 
attempting to raise the siege, Vendome and Berwick 
now endeavoured to place the besiegers under a 
species of blockade, by cutting the sluices of the 
canals, inundating the lower lands, and closing up 
the avenues that led to Brussels and Antwerp. 

The road to Ostend alone remained open; yet 
even it was menaced, and it became a matter of 
the utmost consideration that an ample convoy 
should be sent up while the means of doing so were 
yet within reach. 

Bishop Burnet says they ‘‘ fell to making lines all 
along the Scheldt, but chiefly about Oudeiiaide.” 
I’his was more completely to isolate the forces of 
Marlborough, and rut off all supplies from Hol- 
land. These lines were about seventy miles long, 
and were more like fortified ramparts than ordinaiy 
entrenchments, and were everywhere armed with 
cannon. 

From Ostend alone could supplies come now ; 
and there 6,000 British troops had recently landed 
under the command of General Erie, who was 
instructed to secure every horse and wagon he 
could lay hands upon, and load them with such 
munition of war as the nlace contained, while 
General Webb, at the head of 6,oog men, was 
detached as an escort for their protection. The 
first portion of this force which marched was a 
battalion of the Royal Scots under Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Hamiltoiij with orders to halt at Ouden- 
bnrg, and wait there till the convoy had passed, 
after which they were to join the escort at Tourout 
Rninonrs of these proceedings no sooner reached 
the French marshals than they manceovred to in- 
tercept the convoy, the loss of which would have 
compelled Marlborough and Eugene to raise the 
siege ; but the Great Duke was not slow in counter- 
movements.. ' 


SKIRMISH AT 

I'he Count de la IMothe was ordered to march 
from his camp of observation at Brussels, and lead 
2 2,000 men upon the escort On the other hand, 
General William Cadogan, with twelve battalions 
and 1,500 chosen cavalry, marched by a parallel 
road to support it ; while thepost at Oudenburg was 
further reinforced by the Regiment of Guethiano, 
65o grenadiers, and the battalion of Fune, the 
whole commanded by Brigadier Lansberg. The 
movement anticipated Mothe, 

On the 27 th of September the convoy came 


noisily rumbling out of Ostend ; on the same night 
it crossed the canal of Hieuwport at Leffinghen, 
and directing its course by Slype and Moerdyke, 
sought to defile through Cochlaer under cover of 
the woods of Wynendaie. 

Oudenburg had been early secured ; and on the 
morning of the 28th the cavalry were sent to Hoog- 
lede, under Cadogan, who dispatched parties as 
far as Ichteghem, when some squadrons of French 


WYNENDALE. 

horse appeared in sight. Without attacking, Cado- 
gan now hastened to Tourout, upon which point 
Webb bad commanded the entire escort to concen- 
trate ; and on the whole forming a junction, they 
began their march steadily upon Wynendaie. 

There ere long the glitter of steel announced the 
presence of the enemy. 

At the head of 150 horse, General Webb and 
Count Nassau Loudeobutg rode forward to recon- 
noitre, and plainly, saw: the columns . of ^La Mothe, 
.drawn np in , .a'.Jieathy plain,; through an ' opening 
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between the wood and a low coppice. Through 
this avenue Webb pushed on his cavalry to occupy 
their attention, under Count Lottum; while, “ to 
embarrass them still more, the quartermasters and 
grenadiers were posted among the bushes which 
skirted the ground where the enemy were to pass.” 

As fast as our battalions issued from the woody 
defile, they were ranged in order of battle by 
Webb, who formed them into lines, and threw two 
regiments into the woods on either flank, resting 
his right upon the ancient castle of Wynendale. 
Thus posted, he awaited the advance of La Mothe, 
who came on with an aspect of steady resolution, 
and in strength nearly three to one. 

He opened a cannonade from nineteen pieces, 
and under cover of it closed up with musketry. 
The action was very severe while it lasted. The 
regiments formed in the woods, as well as a cloud 
of the grenadiers and skirmishers who were posted 
among the brushwood, reserved their shot till the 
enemy's line was past, when they opened a mur- 
derous fire on their flanks and rear, at the distance 
of a few yards. They were thrown into the most 
complete disorder, and never recovered from it ; 
but seemed to get more and more bewildered, amid 
the clouds of fieecy smoke that curled up from 
the brushwood and rolled away before the wind. : 

They broke and fled, in spite of the exertions of ; 
their leaders to rally them, and the long convoy I 
passing in the meanwhile by the rear of the wood, i 
came into Menin without the loss of a single ! 
wagon. The conflict lasted two hours. The loss 
of Webb's force was 912 of all ’ ranks, killed or | 
wounded; that of the enemy was alleged by the ! 
prisoners taken to be be nearly 4,000 ; and the I 
survivors fled in such confusion that they left he- 
hind them in the wood all their guns, for which, 
however, they returned the following day. 

The gallantry of this exploit excited great admira- 
ration, and General Webb was honoured by the 
thanks of the first British Parliament which had 
assembled in that year, and by the approbation of 
the queen. Seven years afterwards, with two other 
generals, named Ross and Stuart, he “ was laid 
aside ” by George 1 . for no other crime than being 
a Scotsman. 

The labours of the siege were immediately re- 
sumed with fresh energy ; and as Eugene was able to 
superintend them in person, hopes of a speedy and 
glorious termination were encouraged. 

A new expedient was resorted to by Vend6me to 
avert this catastrophe. He marched a column from 
the Scheldt through Ghent, and joined La Mothe 
between Moerdyke and the canal that connects 
Bmges with Plassendael He opened the sluices 


■there, as they had, done elsewhere, and laid the 
whole country under water to the very border of the 
dyke. He then reinforced the garrison of Nieiiw- 
port ; established a post with 1,600 horse and foot 
in rear of Leflinghen, and completely cut off ail 
communication between the lines and Ostend. 

Marlborough no sooner heard of these plans 
than he hastened to prevent them; but he was too 
late. The whole face of the country now resembled a 
vast sea, out of which the houses, windmills, and 
woodlands stood but half submerged; and it was 
only by packing ammunition in skins, and convey- 
ing these in flat-bottomed boats, that further supplies 
could be sent to the front ; and a curious kind of 
warfare was maintained amid the ’watery waste, 
boat fighting with boat, and wagon with wagon. 

It was amid this state of matters that Marshal 
Auverqiierque, one of the most able of the allied 
commanders, died. 

On the 22nd of October, after sixty days of 
open trenches, Marshal Boufllers proposed to 
capitulate ; and as an act of justice to his gallantry 
and skill, he was permitted to name his own terms. 
He yielded up the town, and retired into Vauban’s 
citadel, to sustain there, with the remains of his 
garrison, a second siege. His cavalry were permitted 
to march to Douay, taking with them the wives and 
families of ail the officers and soldiers. 

By the 14th of November Prince Eugene had 
effected a lodgment on the counterscarp of the 
citadel of Lisle ; on the 17 th of that month the 
troops had stationed themselves on the glacis of 
the second covered way. 

I The siege was pressed with all the vigour which 
the exhausted state of the magazines would permit. 
To recruit these, numerous parties were from time 
to time sent into France, to sweep away corn, 
cattle, and other supplies from the open country ; 
while Marlborough, as he had hitherto done, main- 
tained a commanding position, so as to cover both 
the besiegers and their foragers ; and to Vendome 
and Berwick it became palpable now that any 
attempt to rescue Lisle was impossible. 

On the 8th of December Marshal Boufflers beat 
a parley and yielded up the citadel, from which he 
and his garrison came forth with all the honours of 
war, and marched to Douay ; and so ended one of 
the most remarkable sieges of these brilliant cam- 
paigns. 

“In this great enterprise,'' says Smollett, “spirit 
and perseverance made amends for want of foresight 
and skill, which were flagrant on the side of the 
confederates. Yet their success was owing in a 
great measure to the improvidence and misconduct 
of the besieged. The French generals never 
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dreamed that the Allies would attempt anything of i But in this idea they were mistaken, for on the 
consequence after the reduction of Lisle, consider- ! 1 8th of December the confederate generals invested 
ing the advanced season of the year ; and therefore | Ghent, which surrendered on the 30th, and the 
they returned to Paris, after distributing their army j town was immediately occupied by their victcrious 
into winter quarters/’ ! troops. 


CHAPTER C. 


THE CASTLE OF ALICANTE, 1709. 


While the war was being thus waged in Flanders, 
the contest for the throne of Spain between Philip, 
Duke of Anjou, and Charles, son of Leopold L, 
was continued with varying success ; and in that 
strife the defence of the castle of Alicante by an 
old English regiment and one composed of foreign 
refugees, against more than 12,000 French and 
Spanish troops, presents a remarkable instance of 
fortitude and obstinate bravery. 

Admiral Sir George Byng, by order of Admiral 
Sir John Leake, had taken Alicante by storm, in 
August, 1706, compelling the governor, Colonel 
Count Mahoney, an Irish soldier of fortune, to 
. capitulate, after he had been severely wounded, 
and had 160 of his guns which faced the sea 
dismounted by those of the British fleet But 
he had defended himself with such bravery that 
honourable terms were given him; and he marched 
out at the head of 130 dragoons (thirty of 
whom were Irishmen), the sole survivors of his 
force, with four pieces of cannon, and lighted 
matches. 

This officer was as remarkable for bravery as 
for his extreme modesty. It is related of him that 
when he was sent to the Court of France to relate 
the surprise of Cremona, when the intrepidity of the 
Irish saved the town, and when he himself, while 
commanding one of their battalions, had performed 
the most valiant action of the day, by (as we have 
elsewhere told) defending a part of the ramparts 
long after the Imperialists had entered the place, 
and holding his post so obstinately that the French 
garrison had time to rally, and drive out Prince 
Eugene, in the whole of his narrative he took 110 
notice of himself or of the Irish brigade, so when 
he had finished speaking, Louis XIV. said— 

/‘You say nothing to me, monsieur, of your 
brave countrymen.” 

“ Sire,” replied the intrepid Irishman, *‘ they 
followed the example of the subjects of your 
Majesty.” 


Major-General Richard Gorges was now en- 
trusted with the defence of Alicante, a post of 
great importance, its harbour being one of the best 
in Valencia. It stands nearly in the centre of the 
bay, on a narrow peninsula, which abuts into the 
sea, and, like its fortress, the city is of vast antiquity, 
dating from the Moorish invasion in the eighth 
century; and near it lie those fertile plains known 
as Las Huertas, or “ The Gardens.” 

On April 15 Gorges succeeded Arthur, Earl of 
Donegal, in command of the regiment afterwards 
known as the 35th, or Dorsetshire. He erected an 
additional defence to Alicante, called Gorge? 
Battery, between the castle and the town ; and the 
first duty performed by its guns, was a funeral 
salute in honour of Marcus, Viscount Dungannon, 
who died in Alicante. He was colonel of an 
English regiment which is no longer m existence, 
and was son of Colonel Marcus Trevor, who was 
said to have wounded Oliver Cromwell at the 
battle of Marston Moor. The viscount s regiment 
was given to the Marquis de Montandre; and, 
through the mismanagement of Lieutenant-Colone.. 
Bateman, it was soon after surprised and cut to 
pieces, with the loss of three of its colours, by the 

Duke of Berwick's dragoons. / ^ 

Major-General Michael Richards was appointed 
Governor of Alicante on the recall of Gorges to 
England. He was a Catholic, and consequently 
was greatly esteemed by the Valencians, “though, 
to eive him his own, he behaved himself extreme^ 
well in all other respects,” says Carlelon, m his 
“ Memoirs.” He was a brigadmr of the year of 
the Revolution; and, as Catholics were not tien 
allowed to hold such high rank, we must ^conclude 
that Richards adhered to the religion of his fore- 
fathers in secret ■ , , - 

Alicante was now invested and besiege y . 
strong force under the Chevalier d AsfeH after- 
wards Marquis and Marshal of France. He d 
with him 12,000 French and Spanish troops, with 
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a' Strong, train ■ of artilier}^ ;The castle was 'Sur- 
rounded and the city biockaded by sea and land ; 
hut the defence of both by the two regiments 
of Hotham and Sybourg became one of the most 
brilliant feats of the war. Night and day the 
breaching batteries played upon Alicante, which 
at last was deemed no longer defensible, so on the 
night of the 3rd of December, 1708, the troops 
retired into the castle, which had been deemed im- 
pregnable since the days of the Moors, 

Incredible were the exertions now made by the 
soldiers of the two regiments to protract the defence 
until the arrival of a relieving fleet ; arid, to procure 
water, they sank three deep cisterns in the solid 
rock on which the fortress stands. 

On the 5th of April, 1 705, six regiments of 
infantry were raised in England, One of these 
was commanded by Sir Charles Hotham, Bart., 
M.F. for Beverley, an officer who had served in the 
wars of King William, and who died in 1723, a 
general, and colonel of the 8th, or King^s, He 
embarked with hi? regiment for Spain, and served 
with it at Alicante when the battle of Almanza was 
fought ; but he must have left it soon after, as 
during the disastrous siege we are about to nanrate 
it was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Edward 
Thomicroft 

The regiment of Colonel Frederick Sybourg 
was chiefly composed of French Protestant re- 
fugees, and was one of seven such corps then in 
our service. These were the French dragoons 
under Lieutenant-Colonel La Fabrique, and the 
infantry of Brigadier Vimare, Colonels Fontjulian, 
La Barthe, Sybourg, Blosset, and Count de Nassau 
d^Auverquerque, who was killed at the battle of 
Almenara, in Spain, in 1710. 

Colonel Sybourg personally commanded his bat- 
talion in Alicante ; his lieutenant-colonel was Bal- 
thasar d^AIbon, Francis Vignioles was major, and 
Bernard Richon was chaplain. 

The Chevalier d’Asfeld, after he had made some 
progress in blocking up these solitary regiments in 
the castle of Alicante, saw that it was impossible to 
attempt with success an assault; the elevation of 
the old fortress was too great for breaching-guns to 
effect it He therefore resolved to undermine the 
solid rock, and blow the castle and its garrison into 
the air together. 

This scheme was at first deemed quite imprac- 
ticable by General Richards and his officers, and 
they confidently awffited the arrival of the naval 
squadron, under Sir Edward Whitaker, from Bar- 
celona. In the meanwhile, by shot and shell, mus- 
ketiy and hand-grenades, they did all in their 
power to disturb or destroy the French sappers, 


and also endeavoured to countermine their work. 
The working parties of the chevalier toiled day 
and night at their task; and numerous bands of 
sturdy Valencian peasantry were pressed into his 
service to aid them. 

Twelve weeks of perilous and unremitting toil 
were necessary to complete the mine ; and when 
finished it was charged with 1,500 barrels of gun- 
powder and other combustible materials. 

By sound of drum, on the 2nd day of March, 
1709, the castle was formally summoned to sur- 
render, and a safe and honourable convoy so far 
as Barcelona was promised to the regiments of 
Hotham and Sybourg, with all their arms, colours, 
and baggage, if they capitulated within three days, 
and thus prevented the total destruction of the 
fortress and of themselves. And to this offer 
the chevalier added a solemn threat that if once 
the mine was sprung, no mercy or quarter would 
be shown to any officer or man who escaped the 
explosion. 

The Chevalier d'Asfeld, to prove that he was in 
sad earnest, requested General Richards to come 
in person, or to send certain officers, to see for 
themselves the formidable nature of the mine 
beneath the garrison, and the terrible fate that 
inevitably awaited them. This invitation was 
accepted by Lieutenant-Colonel Thomicroft, of 
Hotham's Regiment, and Captain Page, an English 
engineer in the service of King Charles. 

They descended into the mine, accompanied by 
the chevalier, %vho requested them to examine it 
as closely as they pleased. They did so, and on 
their return reported to General Richards “ that, if 
their judgment did not deceive them, the . explosion 
would carry up the whole castle to the eastern 
battery, unless it took vent in their own counter- 
mine; but at least they -were certain that it would 
carry away the sea-battery, the barracks in the 
castle close, and some of the chambers cut in the 
rock for soldiers’ quarters ; and they much feared it 
might affect the great cistern,” 

On hearing all this, many of the officers thought 
the whole affair a mere farce. Some asserted that 
the mine was a mockery, and that the bags and 
barrels seen by the colonel and captain were filled 
by sand and not gunpowder ; but there were others 
who had their wives and children with them, and 
looked forward to the end with the deepest solici- 
tude. 

By order of General Richards, a Council of War 
was held; and the soldiers reported an increasing 
scarcity of water, which was not the least of the 
many hardships they endured : but believing that 
Whitaker’s fleet must soon arrive from Barcelona 
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to their relief, they resolved unanimously ‘‘ to 
commit the sequel to the providence of God, 
and sent word to the enemy to fire their mine 
if they chose.’' 

Barcelona was two hundred and sixty miles dis- 
tant, and the sea was swept in vain by their tele- 
scopes, as the light of the last day faded, for the 
expected British fleet 

The third fatal night closed in, and the chevalier, 
who, though a resolute, was not an unmerciful 
officer, sent once again a flag of truce, with tidings 
that the train of powder was laid through the 
gallery, and should be flred at six o’clock precisely 
on the following morning. 

“Blow away!” was the brief response of the 
besieged ; and at nightfall the chevalier ordered 
“all the inhabitants in the quarter near the mine 
to withdraw from their houses before five o’clock 
next morning,” 

Slowly passed the eventful night. The besieged 
kept all their guards and sentinels posted as usual, 
but no man undressed or went to bed. Alarm and 
dread expectation were too keen to admit of sleep, 
and many a brave soldier passed the night in medita- 
tion and prayer. General Richards, and Colonels 
Thornicroft, Sybourg, and Balthasar d’Albon, sat 
together in the governor’s quarters; and all their 
brother officers were grouped elsewhere, to pass 
this miserable night. 

Captain Carleton, in his Memoirs, says, “some 
further particulars I soon had from Colonel Sybourg’s 
gentleman. He told me that the night preceding 
the unfortunate catastrophe of his master, he was 
waiting on him in the casemate, when he observed, 
some time before the rest of the company took 
notice of it, that General Richards appeared very 
pensive and thoughtful — that the whole night long 
he was pestered with and could not get rid of a 
great fly, which was perpetually buzzing about his 
ears and head, to the great vexation and disturb- 
ance of the rest of the company, as well as the 
general himself.” 

When day dawned again, the sea was searched 
in vain by the anxious eyes of those who gathered 
on the battery that stood immediately above the 
terrible mine. It was then proposed that they 
should have a couple of bottles of wine, to dripk 
for the last time the health of Her Majesty the 
good'Queen Anne.”'; ■; 

Afterwards the general was informed that the 
people of Alicante were hurrying in multitudes to 
the western part of the town, on which he went to 
the battery which overlooked that quarter, attended 
by the field-officers, and remained there some time. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thornicroft was urged by him 


to retire, saying that his being there was of no 
service. 

“There is' no danger to be apprehended .here, 
more than in any other place, and we shall wait 
the event,” was the reply of the colonel and of 
Sybourg. 

Such was the force of discipime, that they re- 
mained there because their superior did so, and 
other officers imitated their example ; while the 
poor soldiers, now by mere force of habit, got 
under arms in the castle-yard, and remaineti in 
silence and expectation, awaiting death in their 
ranks ; but hope began to dawn in the hearts of 
some as the fatalliour was past 

Suddenly a corporal cried aloud, “ The train is 
fired!” Then smoke was seen to issue from a 
fissure in the rocks beneath them, and the general 
and field-officers were implored to retire from the 
sea battery, but all refused. 

At last, with a dreadful crash and roar, the mine 
was sprung! 

The whole rock of Alicante, to the eyes of 
those in the city, camp, and fleet below, seemed 
to open and shut again, while a vast dark cloud 
rose high in the air, and hid the ancient castle. 
The whole mountain trembled to its base in the 
sea; and when the dust cleared away the castle 
seemed to have changed its shape, and in many 
parts w^as a mere mass of ruin, amid which the 
general, all the field-officers save D’Albon, with 
many soldiers, ten guns, and two mortars, were 
buried. 

From base to battlement the old fortress vibrated 
and shook; part of the great cistern was destroyed, 
another was nearly choked by the fallen masonry, 
and in the closing rocks a poor soldier was seen 
shut up to his neck, beyond the powder of extrica 
tion, and in that terrible predicament he remained 
alive for many hours. Twenty officers of all ranks, 
thirty-six soldiers, and several women and children 
were buried alive, and the groans of some of these 
miserable creatures w'’ere heard for two or three 
days after. 

In Alicante many of the houses were beaten to 
the earth and overwhelmed by masses of falling 
masonry ; and that any portion of the castle re- 
mained undestroyed was owing to ce.rtain fissures 
in the rock, and countermines formed by the 
garrison, having weakened the force of the ex- 
plosion. 

And now, inspired with fury and vengeance, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Balthasar d’Albon drew out a 
mixed detachment of his own regiment and that 
of Hotham, and made a desperate sally into the 
city at the point of the bayonet, to show that the 
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surviyors were ' still undismayed. ,■ From the bat- 
teries that remained uiiinjured, bombs, carcasses, 
and grenades were shot into the streets in all 
directions. D’AIbon w'as driven in with severe 
loss; but the shattered castle and the ruined 
streets presented a strange spectacle to our fleet, 
when ultimately it did arrive to succour the few 
brave feliows who had so sturdily kept the Union 
colours flying on the towers of Alicante. 

Sir Edward Whitaker had brought with him from 
Barcelona 3, 5 00 men, under General Stanhope ; and 


amid' the cheers of 'the 'British • fleet, embarked for 
Barcelona ; after which they were put for a time 
* 4 n quarters of refreshment.’^ 

Hotham’s Regiment is no longer in the service. 
Being sorely reduced in strength by the defence of 
Alicante, it was disbanded in Catalonia; and 
Sybourg’s Regiment, after serving at the siege of 
Bouchain in Hainault, was disbanded in 1711, by 
order of Earl Rivers, so well known as the father 
of Savage the poet. Rivers was then a general of 
cavalry, and had served under Gorges at Alicante, 



when he entered the gulf, on the 15th of April, the 
garrison were reduced to their last biscuit and last 
bullet' , 

Chevalier dl\sfeld’s forces had been greatly 
increased. The weather was rough, and to attempt 
the relief of the garrison by the strong hand was 
deemed impracticable. The general sent a flag of 
truce on shore, capitulating for the garrison, now 
reduced to 500 of all ranks ; and on the i8th of 
April, 1709, they marched out with the honours of 
war, with two pieces of cannon in front, with balls 
in their muzzles and matches lighted, their bayonets 
ixed and drums beating, and with their colours 
, 'flying. ^ ^ ■ 

The French and Spanish troops presented 
arms toThem as they marched to the, beach, and,' 




in 1706. Sybourg’s brother, Charles Alexander 
Sybourg, in 1701 was major of the Duke of Schom- 
berg’s Horse (afterwards 7 th Dragoon Guards), 
and died governor of the Leeward Isles, some 
twenty years after. 

The rent formed by the terrible mine of the 
Chevalier d’Asfeld is still distinctly visible in the 
castle rock of Alicante ; and when Townsend, the 
traveller, visited the city in 1787, he found masses 
of the cliff still threatening it with destruction. 

The castle has always been described as being 
one of great strength, and many noble Spanish 
families were wont to take shelter there, to escape 
the ravages of the Algerines. In 1813, when aided 
by a British fleet, the fortress and town success- 
fully resisted the ITench Marshal Suchet. 
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MARSHAL DE HOUFFLERS. 


CHAPTER CL 

THE CRUISE OF COMMODORE WAGER, I7®9* 


The operations of Commodore Sir Charles Wager i In the spring of 1708, the commodore .eceivcd 
who was knighted by Queen Anne for his bravery), intelligence that the Spanish galleons, these amous 
while in the West Indies, present us mth a good treasure-ships out of which so_many of our naval 

exanj’^ie of what a fighting cruise was in those days, i officers made great fortunes in those days, ua 
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sailed from Carthagena for Porto Bello,; and, after, 
holding a Council of War, he sailed in quest of them 
with such ships as were ready, leaving orders for 
the rest ■ of the' squadron to follow him. 

On the 25th of January he came to anchor off 
the lonely Isle of Pines, where the ships took in 
■wood and water.. . 

In March he received tidings from Captain 
Humphrey Pudner, of the 4S guns, who 

was stationed near Porto Bello, that the galleons 
with the King of Spain’s treasure could not sail 
before the month of May. Sir Charles upon this 
sailed for Jamaica to collect more ships, with the 
intention of attacking the galleons in harbour if pos- 
sible, as they thought it probable they might not put 
to sea while he was known to be in those waters. 

The 6th of April found him at anchor off the 
Keys of Port Royal, where the squadron was 
victualled, and another Council of War held. On 
this occasion it was resolved that, as only the 
peditian^ 60 guns, which carried the commodore’s 
broad pennant, the 60 guns, Captain 

Simon Bridges, and the J fire-ship, wer 
fit for sea, an attempt on the harbour of Porto Bello 
was impracticable ; but that if the treasure-ships 
were actually to sail in May, that all vessels that 
could be ready by that time should put to sea 
and watch for them. In addition to the three 
already named, only the Foriland^ 60 guns, 
Captain Tudor Trevor, could be fitted out. 

With these the commodore again put to sea, 
and gave chase to several ships off Boca Chica. 
Some of these escaped into Carthagena, others 
were lost sight of in hazy weather. 

The middle of May found him off the Bam, 
where he learned that the galleons were thirteen in 
number, witli three fire-ships, and where the Expedi- 
tion had lier masts greatly injured by lightning 
during one of those dreadful thunder-storms pecu- 
liar to the tropics. 

There he had intelligence of a gallant combat, 
fought by a privateer sloop, commanded by a 
Captain Coleby, with 100 men. This little vessel, 
on meeting with fourteen brigantines and sloops, 
laden with valuable goods, going from the galleons 
at Porto Bello to Panama, under convoy of the 
Duke of Anjou’s guard-ship, bravely fought her 
and two other vessels for two hours, and took 
her and six other sail The Spaniards offered 
Captain Coleby 180,000 pieces of eight as the ran- 
som of these seven craft, which he refused, and 
sailed with' , them, to , J amaica. ' , ■ ■ ' 

On the 23rd of May the Anm^ sloop, joined the 
commodore from the line of rocky isles ofi' the 
Panama coast named the Bastimientos, with notice 


from Captain Pudner that the galleons had at 'length 
put to sea ; but the 27th passed without the conv 
modore seeing anything,, of them, hence he began' 
to fear they had given him the slip, and gone to 
Havana. 

On the following day no 'less than seventeen, sail 
were descried from the topmast-head of the Expe- 
dition; and with joyous alacrity all sail was made 
in pursuit, as beyond doubt these were the gal- 
leons at last. 

They '.were 'bearing to the south-south-west, 
between the Baru and Friend’s Island ; and the 
commodore resolved to attack with his .small 
squadron of four vessels, carrying in all only 228 
guns, with the Vulture^ fire-ship. The weather was 
calm till three ; then a slight gale sprang up, and 
before it he bore down upon them, in the hope of 
commencing the battle before nightfall. But the 
Spaniards, finding that they could not weather the 
Barn, tacked, and stood north under easy sail 
They did not attempt to escape, believing that he 
would not dare to attack them, being so superior 
in force, but drew, half contemptuously, into a sort 
of line of battle. 

According to Burchett, the admiral's ship had a 
large white Spanish pennant at her niain-tnick, 
sailing in the centre. The vice-admirai carried a 
pennant of the same kind at the fore-truck, sailing 
in the rear. The rear-admiral had one of the same, 
but at his mizzen-truck, sailing in the van. These 
three vessels were half a mile apart, with the other 
ships between them. 

Of the seventeen sail, two were sloops, and one 
a brigantine, which stood in for the land. 

The commodore had been previously informed 
that the ships of the three admirals had all or most 
of tile treasure on board. The first, the San Jos(\ 
of 64 guns and 600 men, had on board ^'7,000,000 
in gold and silver ; the second, another sixty-four, 
with 550 men, had on board ;j^6,ooo,ooo ; the 
third of 44 guns, and 13 in her hold, had on ])oard 
13 chests of pieces of eight, and 14 sows of silver. 
The rest of the galleons were laden with cocoa. 

Sir Charles Wager desired Captain Bridges, of 
the Kingston^ to engage the vice-admiral, Captain 
Windsor, of the ForUand the rear-admiral, reserving 
to himself the task of assailing the while 

the fire-ship was to lie to windward. ‘^ The com- 
modore perceiving before night,” says Lediard, 
“ that neither the Khigston rim hiz Portland com- 
plied with his directions as he expected, he made 
'the' signal., for . a,' line ■ of .■ battle, ■' they : keeping , too 
much to windward ; but it was soon hauled down 
again.”",' 

The sun w^as just setting behind the line of coast, 
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when Sir Charles opened fire on the Spanish ad- 
miral ; and in about an hour and a half, it being 
then quite dark — night having come on with 
tropical rapidity— a sudden burst of red light 
shot over the sea, and the Spanish ship blew up 
with a dreadful concussion, and all on board of 
her perished save seventeen ; and she with her 
treasure went to the bottom. 

At that time the commodore's ship,' the Sx^pedi- 
Jmi, was within half pistol-shot of her, that 
the heat of the mighty blast came very hot upon 
her.” Many timbers and other fragments in a 
blaze fell upon her deck and rigging, but were 
speedily thrown into the sea, which was so agitated 
by the crash that a succession of waves iiowed 
into the lower-deck ports of the ExpeditioH. 
Another account says tlmt the San Jose was not 
blown upward ; but that by the explosion the 
whole of that side which was towards the coinnio- 
dore was blown out. 

After this event the darkness seemed to deepen, 
and the galleons began to separate, so that Sir 
Charles could keep sight of but one, which seemed 
the largest, and proved, as he expected, the rear- 
admiral. By ten o’clock he was close to her ; but 
so great was the darkness that he w^as unable to 
make out which way her head lay, so he poured a 
broadside into her at a venture, and as she received 
this in her stern, it would seem to have disabled 
her from making sail, and, from being to leeward, 
the commodore made a tack to get the weather- 
gage of her. All this time nothing had been seen 
or heard of the Kingston or t\\Q Eortiand; but now, 
by the firing of his guns, as he continued to fight 
the Spaniard, and the lights he hung in his rigging, 

Sir Charles showed them his whereabouts ; and their 
guns too were soon heard, as they opened on the 
rear-admiral, who called for “quarter” about two 
in the morning, just when the moon was rising 
from the vasty deep. 

By this time the Spaniard lay like a helpless log 
upon the water. The commodore sent his captain, 
Long, on board, and that officer brought off the rear- 
admiral, the Conde de la Vega Florida, with some 
of his Staff, to the Expedition ; the rest to remain 
on board, as disarmed prisoners, under a sure guard. 

Till day broke Sir Charles remained on deck, to 
see if he could discover which way the rest of the j 
galleons had gone. Before sunrise one large 
vessel was descried on his weather-bow, and three 
more on his weather quarter. The wind unfortu- 
nately was too light for the impatience of the com- 
modore, who instantly signalled to the Kingston 
anA Portland to join with him in making all sail 
ki'chase.:'. 
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(Jn the jotli of May, at four in the afternoon, the 
commodore, to., his surprise, found that those tw*o 
vessels had relinquished the pursuit, and by night- 
fall were out of sight, leaving him, to sail onward, 
accompanied, only by the Vuiture fire-ship, which 
had taken up in the night three of the San Josds 
,'inen who were floating on apiece of wreck. Eight 
more were picked up that day, and six elsew'her% 

I which were all , that were saved out of 700 that 
were on board, induding passengers.” ' 

The loss of the Expedition in these two brief 
actions was only seventeen killed and wounded. 

The commodore was now com|X‘!Icd to !ie-to for 
twenty-four hours, to put his prize in condition for 
making more sail, as her mizzenmast luul been shot 
away, her topnKists ,reni,lered, unserviceable and her 
lower-masts wounded. 

,','Next 'day Sir (Iharles ■' wm ' rejoined ^ .by y' the, 
Kingston and ■ Portland,' ;'w!iose captains' ■ reported 
that they not had.'. relinquished' the chase, and that 
the ship they had followed wa.s that., of the S'panisb 
vice-admiral,, as was manifest by ' the ensigns at her 
foretopmast-head ; that they had - been near 
e,iiough to pour their broadsides into .lie.r, but at 
the same time 'were so near the dangerous Salma- 
dinas, as 'the shoals are named off Cartliagena, that 
they were 'forced to tack, and leave. This e.x- 
cuse did not avail them ■ afterwards, when brought 
before a , court-martial, which ' proved ' that "a ^ pilot 
offered to take them'wi,thin the shoals. ' 'The same 
day a small Swedish ship, which .had been tradi.ng 
'at Baru, told -Sir Charles that one. galleon had, 
taken shelter there, so he iinmed'iarely dispatched 
the Kingston and Portland to take or burn her. ' 

Ili a few days after, as the wind was blowing a 
gale, and water , and provisions were falling short for 
the. great number of people he had now on boards 
.Sir Cha,rles stood in shore, and landed at the Great 
Barn the. Count and all the prisoners, save,' a, few 
whom he required to navigate the prizes to Jamaica. 

The galleon at Baru was a forty gun-ship, and her 
crew, on seeing the Kingston and Portland ap- 
proach, had run her ashore and set her on fire, so 
that she soon blew up ; and the Sth of July saw the 
commodore’s cruise ended in Fort Royal liarbour, 
where a court-martial sat for the trial of Captain.^ 
Simon Bridges and Edward Windsor, with whose 
conduct the commodore had been much dissatis- 
fied. 

For abandoning the chase when near the Sal- 
madinas, after being within gun-shot oi her, both 
these officers 'were sentenced to be dismissed, from, 
their ships, but not from the service. 

I Sir Charles Wager died, First Lord of tlm 

[ Admiralty, ..ill',. 1.743- . 
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MALPLAQI 

With HEvaiying success on the part of the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, the war was 
still waged in Flanders. 

Tournay, the chief place in the province of 
Hainault, and one of the finest citadels in Europe, i 
surrendered to them at discretion on the 3rd of . 
September. They next resolved on the conquest of j 
Mons, the condition of which at that time was such | 
as to render it quite incapable, unless powerfully | 
reinforced from without, of making any effectual 
resistance to a besieging force. In numbers the 
Frendi garrison was weak and sickly^; hence it 
had been regarded by Marshal Villars as a species 
of hospital, rather than a post, notwithstanding the 
vast strength of its fortifications, and that its position 
in reference to the lines at Douay rendered it in 
the highest degree iinportant, and that there was a 
stern necessity for preventing its capture. 

Villars made strenuous efforts to protect it. 

Leaving a few brigades to watch the entrench- 
ments, he drew the whole of his disposable force 
to the right, till he mustered in position between 
Montroel and Attiche 130 battalions of infantry, 
260 squadrons of cavalry, with eighty pieces of 
cannon. 

There he was joined by Louis Francois, the 
Marshal Duke de Boiifflers, who, though his superior 
in rank, volunteered on the present occasion to 
serve under him, and, not less than Villars himself, 
was a prodigious favourite with the French army, the 
enthiisaism of which became excited to the highest 
degree. . 

It was announced to t’ne troops that “ even a 
general action would not be shunned, should other 
means of relieving Mons Tail and satisfaction at 
the prospect of bringing matters to a speedy issue 
was signified by Si feu de joie along the whole line 

the French camp. 

Meanwhile the Duke of Marlborough was ignorant 
neither of the designs of Villars nor of the high 
spirit that prevailed among his troops. In his 
own army he reposed the most perfect confidence ; 
and he lost no time in moving all his corps within 
reach of each other, and disposing them along a 
plateau where they could all act with strength and 
in concert. 

The hostile armies amounted to about 90,000 
men each; Voltaire states them at 10,000 less; 
Smollett at i :o,ooo each on the day of Malplaqiiet 


ET, 1709. 

Coxe makes the Allies amount to 129 battalions^ 
252 squadrons, with loi pieces of cannon and four 
mortars, with a numerical force of 93,000 men ; but 
from every rational estimate, the strength on both 
sides appears to have been nearly equal, tiiough 
the Allies had the siq)eriority in artillery. 

The 9th of September found them encamped 
within six miles of each other, on a plateau which 
may be described as forming an irregular parallelo- 
gram, with the great barrier towns of Mons and 
Bavay, and the pretty villages of Quevrain and 
Givray, as its angular points. 

The country presented somewhat the appearance 
of a hilly surface, through the greener hollows and 
I pastures of which flowed four rivers, the Haine, 
the Troiiille, the Hon, and the Honeaii, while inany 
lesser streams forced their way tlirough the rushy 
marshes and rocky ravines, lixtensive woods, 
already brown with the tints of autumn, clothed 
the face of the country, with here and there those 
extensive fields where crops of hemp, lint, and colza 
were raised by the industrious Hainaulters. Brick- 
built hamlets, with roofs of yellow thatch, and 
quaint farm-houses, half buried amid greenery, were 
scattered over it ; and in tne immediate vicinity of 
Malplaquet lay then a heath of great extent to- 
wards the French frontier. 

To the eye of the traveller, the ground then as 
now was beautiful; but to that of the soldier it 
presented peculiar features. There were only four 
defiles by which troops could attempt to make 
their way from the base between Bavay and 
Quevrain towards Mons ; but there were two 
through which an army, after closing up the line 
of woodlands between Laniere and Boussu, could 
be assailed ; ^‘and hence, either for attack or de- 
fence, it were difficult to imagine a tract more fertile 
in strong military positions.” 

Suspecting that Villars meant to reinforce Mons 
by the road that passes Jemappes, Marlborough 
detached a division of infantry, supported by guns 
and cavalry, to Quaregnon and the heights above St. 
Ghislain, while he personally occupied a line with 
his left at Quevy and his right at Ciply ; and after- 
wards ** columns of march ” were detailed to cover 
the four grand defiles of Aiilnoit and Blaregnies to 
the east, and those of Warmes and Boussu to the 
west; but as the wdiole army moved in magnifi- 
cent array, with miles upon miles of bright 
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bayonets, and, clear musket-barrels flashing in' the' ! 
sun over the green and .undulating country, the ad-' j 
vaiice guard fell in with, a body , of .French hussars, 
advancing over the, plain of Mons, These were 
driven 'in after 'a 'skirmish; and halting his whole 
force, Marlborough ,took,'up the position we have 
,desGri,be.d. ■ 

Viilars was soon informed of the measures taken 
by Marlboroiigli for blocking up the detiles. He 
was also informed that the passes on liis left were 
covered, while those on the right were still open, 
and he determined to seize the latter, as a means 
of commanding the road to Troiiiile, a stream 
which adds so greatly to the strength of Mons, as 
when the sluices are opened it lays the whole 
coiintr}^ around it under water for miles. With this 
view he detached a force about dusk in the evening, 
but nothing was achieved. After a trilling cavalry 
skirmish, and a cannonade productive of no decisive 
result, both armies pitched their tents, Marlborough 
establishing his headquarters at Blaregnies, while 
Viilars took possession of Malplaqiiet, ten miles dis- 
tant from Mens. His right extended to the village, 
which lay near the extensive and impenetrable 
wood of Saart ; his left was covered by another 
thick wood ; and his centre was defended by three 
lines of trenches, formed along a narrow plain ; the 
whole being secured by an ahafis de bois^ or forti- 
fication of felled trees, with their branches outwards, 
until their camp resembled a veritable citadel, and 
thus they awaited that conflict which, in slaughter, 
was to surpass the battles of Blenheim, Ramillies, 
and Oudenarde put together. 

From the 9th to the nth of September all 
remained quiet, and no two such armies as those I 
which faced each other in fertile Hainault had yet ' 
been brought into the field. All the chivalry of 
modern Europe were serving under the banners on 
either side. 

In the ranks of the Allies we find, besides Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene of Savoy, the Princes 
of Orange and Hesse-Cassel, with Count Tilly, the 
commander of the Dutch contingent ; Generals 
Schulemberg, Lottum, Buloii, Albemarle, Fagel, 
and Yichleii; John, Duke of Argyle and Green- 
wich, K.T. ; Wiiliam, first Baron Cadogan; John, 
Marquis of Tulliliardine ; Luraley, the Prince 

Auvergne,. : Dolma, ■ Oxenstiern, Baron Spar, 
Rantzaii, Withers ; John, Earl of Stair; Graves- 
."tein,' and' Lieutenant-General the Earl of Orkney, 
K.T. Each of these held the highest rank, and 
commanded divisions or brigades ; while among the 
junior officers were the Prince Royal of Prussia, 
'and Counts, Saxe, Munich, and 'Schwerin. 

Among the French were to be found Marshal 


Bouffiers, ■ the valiant Pierre dArtagnan, lietter 
k.nowjnL' in future wars as the ]\larshai de Montes-' 
quieu; Antoine, Duke de Grammont ; De Guiche, 
the Marquis de Puysegur ; Moiitmorend, De Coign}", 
the Count de Broglie, Nangis, Chaulnes, the Duke 
dTsenghein, Duras, Aibergotti, Pallavicini, and La 
IMotte. Houdancourt. There, toe, were St . Hilaire, 
and the renowned Chevalier Folard ; and, though last 
not least in rank, the hapless representative of the 
House of Stuart, James III. and VIIL, the nephew 
of -Queen zlnne, serving as a simple volunteer I 

Before an engagement it was the usual custom of 
Marlborough to ride along the front of his line, 
and, with an air of more than usual cheerfulness, 
tell the troops ‘‘ to be steady — to go on, and keep 
up their fire, and the enemy would soon be disposed 
of.’* So entirely did this great leader possess the 
confidence of his men, that even when it seemed 
impossible to extricate them from a difficulty, they 
would make themselves easy and' say — 

‘‘ Well, it is no matter to us; old Corporal John** 
(for so they named him) “ will find some way to 
bring us ofiV” 

He had carefully reconnoitred the lines of the 
enemy, and saw that neither the right nor the 
centre of that most formidable position could be 
assailed with eftect, so he resolved to attempt to 
turn it ; and with this view a division under General 
Withers, c// route from Tournay, leceived orders 
‘Tiot to join the camp, but to pass through the 
wood of Blangies by a by-path, and so gain the 
enemy’s rear, or at all events their extreme left, and 
take them in reverse at the farm of La Folie.** 

I At the same time forty battalions from the army 
of Eugene, under the command of Baron Schulem- 
I berg, were to attack the left flank of the wood of 
j Taisnieres, and force it at all hazanis. To support 
them, forty pieces of cannon were to open fire upon 
'the wood,' while, strong 'working' pa'fties were to 
cover them from the eftect of an enfilade by epaule- 
ments, or ftanking breastworks. 

Simultaneously with these operations, a double 
attack was to be made upon the field-works 'which 
Viilars had constructed in the wood of Taisnieres: 
one brigade was to jiass by tlie Saart road, round a 
morass on the left ; while a di\ ision, under Count 
Lottum, assaulted the opposite flank. Finally, the 
centre and riglit of the French were to be menaced, 
the former by cavalrt'. tlie latter by three infantr> 
corns, under the Prince of Orange and Generals 
j Weidereii and Dolma, wiio were not to engage 
I seriously without special orders ; and amid these 
preparations the niglit of the loth passed away. 

At three o’clock next, morning divine service was 
performed with great solemnity in the allied camp 
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in Open squares of divisions, and the moment it ; 
was over the rumble of artillery wheels announced j 
that the cannon /were in motion. Save this all was j 
silence there ; but in the French camp all were ■ 
excited, and in the still air of the morning cries 
were heard of Vive le Roi Vive le Marechal 
Villars ! ” and though scantily supplied with rations, 
the French, in their eagerness to engage, began to 
throW' their liread away,. 

Meanwhile the Allies broke into order of march 


towards them the measured tramping of the den/^ 
masses ^of infantry, the clang • of hoofs,' the ratti .. 
.of cavalry accoutrements, scabbards, 'and chain-;, 
bridles, with the heavy lumbering sound of artiller}* 
wheels, till the fog-bank, as it ascended into mid-air 
like a vast curtain,. suddenly revealed' the dispositions 
Marlborough had made; and then a cannon-shot, 
fired from the grand battery of Villars on the ridge 
that commanded the ravine of Aulnoit, announced 
the commencement of the great battle of Malpla- 
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for the various points of attack “All ’was done in 
profound silence and perfect order, Scarcel}'" a 
word was spoken by officers or men, beyond the 
few sentences necessary for the purpose of directing 
the movements ; for even the rude jokes w’hieh 
usually accompany similar openings were, as if by 
common consent, suspended,*^ 

As day stole over the imdulating landscape, a 
dense white mist continued for a time to mask the 
movements of one army fiom the other. Hence 
Marlborough was enabled, without molestation, to 
complete all his matuied plans for a combined 
attack ; but the enemy were left in no doubt that 
one was about to be made. 

For some hours the light morning wind wafted 


quet, the bloodiest action in the whole war, and the 
best fought in which the French were ever defeated. 

A Dutch division of nine battalions, led by the 
Prince of Orange, pushed doggedly on in silence 
against the angle of the enemy’s works at the 'wood 
of Laniere, about half-past seven, just as the sun 
came forth; while twenty-two battalions, among 
which were two battalions of the Foot Guards, the 
Scots Royals, and the regiment of Argyle, under 
Count Lottum, made a similar movement upon the 
centre. 

As soon as he had come within the extreme range 
of grape shot, the Prince of Orange halted ; while 
the count, wheeling forward his left flank, suddenly 
forced the right of the wood of Taisnieres in three 
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lines, Schiilemberg alsOj in three lines, menaced 
its right, while the Earl of Orkney prepared to 
occupy the space left vacant with fifteen battalions 
more ; and thus in ten minutes the columns of 
attack %?ere all in motion, and pressing on with 
bayonets fixed and colours flying, under showers 
of ''roimd^ shot and grape. ' 

While Lottunfs division marched steadily round 
the left of the grand battery, that of Schulemberg 
skirted the wood of Saart, and pushed upon the 
enem/s left wang. As yet not a musket had 
been fired on either side. The Austrians vrere 
mowed down fast by the fire of grape; but it was 
not until they were within pistol-shot that the 
French infantry began to act, and then their first 
volley produced the most dreadful results. Feeling 
themselves })erfectly secure within their trenches^ 
the enemy levelled their muskets over the breast- 
works, taking cool and deliberate aim. The 
Austrians recoiled before the storm of lead, and, 
with hoarse wild cries of rage and defiance, retreated 
200 yards, and their order was never perfectly 
restored during the remainder of the battle. Their 
confidence, however, returned ; and extending their 
files through the wood so as to outflank the en- 
trenchments, and carry their right round a morass 
which Villars had believed to be impassable, they 
fell in with a brigade which had already penetrated 
so far unseen, and the whole line then advanced 
again under a ceaseless fire of musketry, which 
was promptly and steadily responded to ; so the 
slaughter on both sides was terrible. 

At a quick pace the division of Count Lottum 
fell furiously upon the point he was ordered to 
assaiL A veritable tempest of musket-balls rained 
on the advancing corps, yet they pressed steadily 
forward over their dead and dying ; and clearing a 
ravine, as well as a shallow, rushed with loud 
cheers and fixed bayonets to storm the earthen 
parapets. 

‘*Two battalionsof theFoot Guards led the attack,^ 
says the ^‘Records of the Scots Royals,” and having 
overcome several local difficulties, they commenced 
ascending the enemy *s breastworks, but were re- 
pulsed and driven back. The Royals seconded the 
Foot Guards ; Argyle’s regiment and several other 
corps prolonged the attack to the left ; and these 
troops, rushing forward with the native resolution 
and energy of Britons, forced the entrenchments 
in gallant style; and the French fell back fighting, 
ind retreating into the woods. The Royals and 
other corps pressed forward ; the trees and foliage 
oeiiig thick the ranks were broken ; every tree was 
disputed, and the wood echoed with the roar of 
battle on eveiy side.” 


The troops opposed to Count Lottum were the 
Brigade dll Roi, and the regiments of Picardy and 
La Marine ; and these evinced the most heroic cour- 
age, but in vain. 

Marshal Boufiiers charged at the head of the 
Gensdarmes ; he also led on the Garde du Corps, 
the Mousquetaires, and the Grenadiers a Gheval 
These troops broke through the two first lines of 
the Allies, and threw the third into disorder, when 
his small force found itself between a cross-fire 
from the infantry, and, according to the 
Gazette^ it was charged at the same moment by a 
great body of cavalry, led by Prince Eugene, who 
was struck by a musket-ball behind the ear. His 
attendants advised him to retire, that the wound 
might be dressed. 

“ No,” said he; “ if I am fiited to die here, to 
what purpose can it be to dress the wound ? If I 
survive, it will be time enough in the evening” 
(“ Life of Eugene”). 

On the extreme left of the French were posted 
the Irish brigades of Lee and O'Brien. In addition 
to their own regiments of exiles, these officers had 
those of DoiTington, O'Donnell, and Galway. 
Next them, on their right, were the French and 
Swiss Guards ; those of Bavaria and Cologne form- 
ing the second line, or supports. These were the 
Hite of the French infantry, and upon their firmness 
Marshal Villars placed his chief dependence. But 
the Duke of Argyle, one of the bravest men of the 
age, led on twenty battalions against them, and 
driving them all in, together with the regiments of 
Champagne, Gharost, Brittany, Tourville, and of the 
King and Queen, cleared the wood, and took post 
in rear of it. 

In this conflict, the Royal Regiment of Ireland, 
in the pay of Louis, is said to have encountered the 
Royal Irish in the British service, afterwards the 
iSth Foot 

Then Villars, at the head of the King's, Queen's, 
and Perche's regiments, with some dismounted 
dragoons, charged with fixed bayonets, seeking to 
drive Argyle back to the wood ; but in this desperate 
attempt he received a wound in the knee, and 
fainting with agony and loss of blood, was borne 
senseless from the field. 

The officer commanding the regiment of Navarre 
gave orders that his men were to shout, as a m?/ dc 
ralimnent— 

Noire Dame de frappe-f art 1*1 

St. Mary was the regimental patroness ; and the 
cry had “such an eftect upon the soldiers,” says 
Colonel James, “that they fought wfith unusual 
intrepidity.” 

“It is impossible/’ says Milner, in his JournaL 
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to describe the violence of the fire on both sides. 
Besides the enemy’s advantageous situation, they 
defended themselves like brave men, and made 
ail the resistance that could be expected from the 
best of troops. But nothing could be a finer sight 
than to see our foot surmount so many obstacles, 
resist so great a fire, force the enemy’s entrench- 
ments, beat them from thence, and drive them quite 
out of the wood ; and after all draw up in good 
order of battle on the plain, in sight of our enemies, 
and before their third entrenchments.” 

On the arrival of Marlborough, with a body 
of cavalry, to cover the flank of Lottum’s division, 
which was still fighting its way through the wood, 
the enemy before it gave way. Their flank menaced 
at two points, and their rear already gained at La 
Folie, they could no longer maintain the more 
advanced angle of their lines, and accordingly 
abandoning it, they took post behind an abattis of 
felled trees. 

While this was occurring elsewhere, the divisions 
of the Earl of Orkney and the Prince of Orange 
were still resting on their arms, within half cannon- 
shot of the wood of Taisnieres. They did, indeed, 
all that had been required of them, while they kept 
the right and centre of the French from mo\dng; 
for it was on his success on the left, and the conse- 
quences likely to accrue from it, that Marlborough 
mainly depended ; but the Prince of Orange began 
to weary of being under fire without acting. Thus, ' 
without waiting for orders, and in defiance of the 
advice of Marshal Count Tilly, he led on his 
division to storm the trenches by which the centre 
was covered, and nothing could exceed the gal- 
lantry of his soldiers. 

In the van was the old Scottish Brigade, under 
the youthful Marquis of Tullibardine. Supported 
by the Swiss and Dutch, they rushed forward in 
defiance of a murderous fire of all arms, and, with- 
out so much as halting to draw breath, forced 
their way to the top of the breastwork ; but before 
they could deploy, they were in turn charged, 
beaten back, and very roughly handled ” (Gleig). 

For two hours, however, the Scots and Swiss 
held the works ere they were driven out ; then, 
through an opening made by Boufflers, the French 
Grenadiers h Gheval sallied forth upon them, sword 
in hand, to be swept away by a withering fire, as 
Swiss and Scots faced about, and stood shoulder 
to shoulder, and then fell back, leaving 2,000 of 
their number piled in heaps before the French 
lines, and among them the corpse of the gallant 
Tullibardine., ' 

By this impetuosity or mistake of the Prince of 
Orange, the wreck of his magnificent corps was 


compelled to retreat, nor could all his efiforcs avail 
to le^-d them, again to. 'destruction. Nor was the 
fate of Baron Fa.gers .Dutch dhision difterent 
Like the Scots and Swiss, this fine body of men 
had stormed a fortified enclosure at Bleron, only to 
be driven out by superior numbers; while the in- 
defatigable Boufflers, at the head of some squadrons, 
rode them, down like grass, as ' they fell back in 
utter confusion. 

While the fortune of the Allies still holered 
between defeat and victory, and while matters were 
in- . 1111.8 state, many urgent messages had htm sent 
to recall Marlborough from his own right, when he 
came galloping up, attended by a numerous and 
brilliant staffj and was immediately joined by Prince 
Eugene, to whom intelligence of the repulse of the 
Prince of Orange had been communicated, and both 
exerted themselves to restore order. 

■"^Vhile thus occupied,, a staff officer, ■ with his 
horse covered with foam, came up in hot haste to 
report that “ the enemy we.re assuming the initia- 
tive both at Lii Folie and the ivood of Taisnieres.” 

On this Marlborough oidered the Earl of Orkney 
to advance with his battalions, supported by a force 
of cavalry, to occupy the level ground beyond, so 
soon as an opening could be made ; while the 
troops on the right, now’ animated by the presence 
of Eugene, not only repelled the attack but gained 
ground on the enemy. 

Ea Folie was attacked with irresistible fury ; 
again the thick w’ood w’as the scene of a close and 
desperate struggle with the bayonet and clubbed 
musket, and the corpses, gashed, stabbed, or 
brained, lay over each other in piles. Overcoming 
all opposition, the regiments of Lord Orkney 
carried the chain of redoubts which covered the 
French centre. The cavalry, led by the Prince of 
Hesse-Cassel, afterwards King of Sweden, swept 
through the intervals, formed scpiadron beyond, 
and charged furiously over the open plain ; wiule 
forty pieces of cannon, breaking off in two divisions 
to the right and left, opened a terrible cross-fire 
upon the reserves of the enemy, which w’ere entirely 
composed of horse, and had ere long to retire, 
w^hen the hope of supporting passed away, and 
they found themselves exposed ' to useless ■ anni- 
hilation. 

. . Their centre pierced,. their left', flank turned, ''.their 
general borne bleeding from the field, and in- 
capable of leading or directing them, the French 
saw that the fortune of the day was lost ; }’et tliey 
did not yield to despair. Boufflers flew from his 
own post on the right, and placing himself, swrord 
''iri' hand, at the head of 2,000 cavalry, the iiiU of 
France, the Mousquetaires, Gensdarmes. and Garde 
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dll Corps, endeavoured, to drive the Allies before 
him ; but after a struggle of two hours, in which 
the Imperial Cuirassiers, the English, Prussian, 
Dutch, French, and Irish (Nugenfs), fought mth 
obstinate resolution, though exposed to the fire of 
200 pieces of cannon, Boufflers, who headed and 
claimed success in six several charges, thought it 
advisable to retreat/’ 

; '^^The Chevalier.' de St George,’’ states Marshal 
de Boufflers in his dispatch, behaved himself during 
the., whole/action with all possible bravery and 
vivacity,’’ Smollett records that he charged twelve 
times at the head of tlie Household Troops, and in 
the last was wounded by a sword-thrust in the arm. 
^^If bravery deserved a crown ” {to quote the 
“Military Memoirs of the Irish Nation”), “he 
showed himself not unworthy of it. Cowardice was 
never a failing of the Stuarts. Scottish heroism, 
sensible at all times of dangers and menaces, and 
headlong to encounter them, animated nine succes- 
sive generations of that illustrious family ; and in 
reading their sad history, sympathy for their mis- 
fortunes is relieved by admiration of their bravery.” 

But these charges were ail made too late. 

Marlborough was at Iiand with a body of British 
cavalry, which swept the Garde du Corps from 
the field ; while, checked by the dreadful cannonade 
from the right and left, the inilmtry staggered and 
Stood still among their own killed and wounded, 
who lay thick as the leixves in the autumn woods 
around them. 

At the same moment the Prince of Orange and 
the Prince of Hesse bore down together on them, 
and in ten minutes the whole line of entrench- 
ments, breastworks, and abattis were won at Bleron, 
in the wood of Laniere ; the entire alignment ceased 
to be defensible, and the whole French army gave 
way. 

Their right wing covered their retreat to Bavay, 
Le Quesnoy, and A^alencieiines; and thus ended 
the battle of Malplaquet — called of Mons by the 
Italians, of Blaregnies by the French, and some* 
times of Taisnieres — after a struggle which lasted, 
according to General Kane, from eight o’clock in 
the morning until three in the afternoon. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact casualties on 
both sides. Viliars states that there fell of the 
Allies 35,000 men ; but a published list of the total 
‘Mes morts et blesses” in the armies of Eugene 
and Marlborough, in “ La Bataille de Taisnieres, 
rOn^ieme Septembre, 1709,” shows 5,258 killed, 
and ir,944 wounded. Irrespective of the Scottish 
Brigade, the names of wliich appear in the Dutch 
lists, the following number of British officers were 
killed in regiments which are still in existence:— 
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In the P'oot Guards, five; Scots Royals (r'lt 
Foot), one; 3rd Buffs, six; Sth, or King’s, one; 
15th Foot, one; 21st Scots Fusiliers, six; 23rd 
Welsh Fusiliers, three; ebtli Cameronians, four: 
Lumley’s Horse (ist Dragoon Guards), one (Zmidm 
Gaseiie), 

The losses of the French were 15,000 men, with 
sixteen pieces of cannon, twenty infantry colours, 
twenty-six standards, and other trophies of victory, 
including many prisoners. 

On the side of the Allies, Counts Lottuni and 
Oxenstiern, General Tettau, and Lord Tullibardine 
were killed, with many other officers of distinction. 
Lieutenant-General Webb was wounded in the 
groin; and tue Duke of Argyle had several musket- 
balls through his clothes, hat, and flowing periwig. 
The valiant Count d’Artagnan, who held a high 
command among the infantry of the French right, 
had three horses killed under him, received four 
bullets in his cuirass, and procured for himself most 
honourable mention to the king in the dispatch of 
Marshal Boufflers ; while Viliars confidently asserted 
that if he had not been disabled, he would have 
been in the end victorious. 

Four hundred of his officers, eighty of whom 
belonged to the Household Troops, were taken on 
the field, or in the retreat, which was pursued no 
farther than the open heath of Malplaquet and the 
level ground about Taisnieres, where, weary with toil 
and the long excitement of that desperate day, the 
troops bivouacked and lay down to sleep. 

IMalplaquet was the greatest battle that had as 
yet been fought in modern Europe, and after it the 
French never dared again to meet Marlborough in 
the field. “ Had this engagement,” says one of the 
authors of the Tatkf\ “ happened in the time of the 
old Romans, and such things have been acted in 
their service, there would not be a foot of the wood 
which was pierced but had been consecrated to 
some deit;^” 

Among the Great Duke’s first cares were the relief 
of the French wounded, 3,000 of whom were left 
I bleeding on the field, and the arrangements with 
the French marshals to have them conveyed away. 
Next morning, we are told that, “ on riding over 
the field, he surveyed with a heavy heart the 
numerous bodies of the dead and dying strewed 
over the plain or heaped on each other. Nor 
did he feel only for the sufferings of his companions 
in arms; the groans of wounded enemies, and the 
sight of their mangled limbs, equally awakened Ms 
compassion. Learning also that many French 
officers and soldiers had crept into the neighbour* 
ing houses and woods, wounded, and in a miserable 
condition for want of assistance, he ordered them 
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every possible relief, and dispatched a messenger to 
the French marshal, humanely proposing a confer- 
ence at Bavay, between General Cadogan and 
any officer whom he might choose to appoint, to 
arrange the means of conveying away these wretched 
sufferers/^ Mr. Coxe estimates the total number of 
the latter at 30,000 men. 

The third day after the battle was observed by 
the whole army as a day of thanksgiving, and prayers 
were followed in the evening by a triple discharge 
of cannon and musketry. 

In France the defeat, in which so many of the 
old nobility fell, occasioned the Court to put on 
mourning, or rather prevented their laying aside 
that which had been assumed in the beginning of 
the year for the death of the Princes of Conti and 
Conde. In AnquetiFs Memoirs it is related that 
a French officer of great bravery was seized by a 
sudden panic at Malplaquet, and unaccountably 
fled from the field. He wrote to Marshal Villars, 
confessed his fault, and craved pardon and to be 
brought before a court-martiaL Villars replied that 
he pitied him, advised him to forget the past, and 
bade him adieu. The unhappy officer returned to the 
marshal his sword and the cross of St. Louis, con- 
demning himself never more to resume them. “ I 
saw him,’’ he adds, his old age, dressed in his 
uniform, with an impression of deep melancholy on 
his countenance, attract the notice of the garrison, 
and expose himself to their observation, as a victim 
devoted to ignominy. This was a remarkable in- 
stance of the tenor of a whole life embittered by a 
momentary error.” 
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Queen Anne had a medal struck in honour of 
this victory, depicting' a battle in a wood. It was, 
inscribed ** Concordia et Virtiite,” and“ GalIisad 
TaisniereS' devictis, Aug. .xxxL, mdccix. 

On ■ the fall of the Whig,,,' M'i.nistry, 
borough , was marked ■ for disgrace, , and , reti,.red ^ to ■■ 
Blenheim' Park,, leaving 'on the .pages. of our 
history - a character 'marked with.' the"'' highest'' 
.military genius, but strangely sullied by avarice 
and duplicity. 

The Treaty of Utrecht, in 1715, restored Europe 
to tranquillity ; anddn that year all the infantry of 
the British army were disbanded to the gptli 
Regiment, then 'known as Nicholas Sankeys 
Foot, and all cavalry corps junior to the 8th or 
Royal Irish Hussars. 

A writer in ‘‘Notes and Queries ” states that a 
considerable list of Marlborough's veterans might 
be given who surpassed the age of a hundred. 
Among the more recently deceased, he mentions 
Colonel Alexander Kilpatrick, who died in 1783; 
Macleod, of Inverness, who died in 1790, and wbo, 
in 1782, walked to London in nineteen days, to 
solicit an increase to his pension ; William Billings, 
of Staffordshire, who died in 1791 ; John Jackson, 
gunner, of Biirnew Castle, who sensed in nineteen 
actions, and died eight years later; Ambrose 
Tennant, of Tetbury, who was sixty years a soldier, 
and died in 1800; and lastly, Henry Francis, of 
New York, wbo died aged 134, in 1820. He w^as 
the last relic of Marlborough’s army, and had 
first beaten a drum at the coronation of Queen 
Anne I 


CHAPTER CIII. 
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John, Duke of Argyle and Greenwich, whom the 
preceding chapter has recorded as a commander of 
infantry at Malplaquet, was, six years after, to 
appear at the head of an army in the field, as 
commander-in-chief of the forces in Scotland. 

In 1714 the Elector of Hanover succeeded to 
the throne of Britain, Avithout opposition, though 
the preparations made in Edinburgh during the 
month of August show that dangerous tumults 
were expected ; as, towards the close of Anne’s 
reign, the discontent of the Scots had been 
seriously increased by open violations of the Treaty 
of Union— -by the restoration of patronage in the 
Church ; a resolution to extend the malbtax over 
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Scotland, in defiance of her right of exemption— and 
a dissolution of the Act of Federation was loudly, 
demanded. 

The Ministry acted with great ini|'>rudence. 
They persuaded the new king to adopt the most 
severe measures against the Jacobites, and all ^rho 
were suspected of being such. Edinburgh Caslle 
\vas crammed with yirisuners, many t;)f whom were 
of the highest rank. Riots ensued in I.ondon, 
and the oak-leaf was openly wcm at Oxford*. 
William III. was consigned to the flames, amid roar- 
ing mobs, in. Smithfield ; and the Staflbrdshire men 
assembled in tumultuous crowds to applaud the 
harangues . of Jacobite orators. The Riot Act 
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was passed, enactmg tliat any crowd of more than 
twelve ■.persons" might 'be dispersed by the bayonet.. 
;£ioo,ooo was set upon the head of King James's 
son, and. the army and navy prepared for' war. 

The Guards were encamped, with other troops, 
in Hyde Park. Generals Ross, Webb, and Stuart, 
'because they were Scotsmen, and suspected, were 
summarily dismissed from the service ; a levy of 
thirteen regiments of cavalry and eight of infantry 
was made. The Trained Bands were kept in 


arms to restore Scotland to its ancient freedom 
and independent constitution, under him whose 
ancestors had reigned over her for so many gene- 
rations.” 

Among these were the Marquises of Huntly 
and Tuliibardine ; the Earls of Marischal and 
Southesk, Glengarry, Glendarule, Lyon of Auchter" 
house, the Laird of Auldbar, General Hamilton, 
and others. 

On a bold and romantic height, amid the beau- 



readiness to act if required. ‘The alarm of the 
foreign king, and the minions who acted as his 
ministers, was not without foundation ; for on the 
6th of September, 1714, John, Bari of Mar, whose 
rank and talents made him one of the jnost power- 
ful peers in Scotland, unfurled the standard of 
revolt at Castletown, in Aberdeenshire, while 
the Earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Forster, M.P., 
mustered forces against the Jiiector-king ” in 
Northumberland. 

In the Blarl of Mar^s manifesto, issued in the 
name of “ our rightftill and naturall king, James ye 
\IIL, who is now coming to relieve us from ail 
our oppressions,” he furnishes a list of the nobles 
and chiefs who had pledged themselves to take up 


tiful scenery of Braemar, the banner of the House 
of Stuart was displayed with inipressive ceremonies, 
and was hailed by enthusiastic acclamations and 
cries of Ifamis/i g</ Brag/i / ” Broadswords 

were brandished, and bonnets tossed high in the air ; 
while loud cheers were mingled with the rolling of 
drums and tlie sound of the bagpipes. Though the 
falling of the gilded ball from the top of the flagstafl 
was regarded by the superstitious Highlanders as 
ominous of coming evil, yet 10,000 of them drew 
their swords for King James. 

B'ar and near through the Scottish Highlands 
went the iery cross» as in the days of old, sum- 
moning to the camp of Mar every man capable 
of bearing arms y while James Till, was pro- 
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claimed by the Earl Marisckal in the city of Aber- 
deen ; by Graham of Duntroon at Dundee ; by 
the Earl of Southesk at Montrose ; by Colonel 
Balfour at Perth y by Huntly at Castle Gordon in 
Badenoch ; and by Lord Panmure at Brechin. 
At Inverness he was proclaimed by Brigadier 
Macintosh, of Borium, who,* in addition to this 
idle ceremony, seized the castle, which commanded 
both the town and liver, and garrisoned it with 
500 resolute men, thus cutting off all communica- 


rising in the south, I'fiere the Forth was only 
crossed by iis ancient bridge, which he could easily 
; barricade and defend by cannon; while the old 
: fortress on its lofty rock was deemed impregnable 
■ to the military science of that day, and especially 
such as was possessed by the Highlanders. Though 
I by General Wightman this wise disposition was 
: made of this small body of troops, and though the 
! chief anxiety of the Ministry was unwisely directed 
I to England, where the people had forgotten the 
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don between the counties of Ross and Suther- 
land. 

Meanwhile, the Government in London were not 
idle, and the new regiments, as fast as they were 
embodied, were distributed over the eastern coast 
of England, where a, descent from Frarxe was ap- 
prehended ; but no change was made in the mili- 
tary strength of Scotland, where the chief if not 
the only danger lay. ‘ 

The various skeleton re^ments composing the 
royal forces there amounted to only 2,000 men, 
and with these General Wightman posted himself 
at Stirling, where he could watch the gathering 
insurgents in the north, and might prevent them 
from uniting with the few enthusiasts who were 


i use of arms, instead of Scotland, wliere the Celtic 
I population were still trained to the use of the sword 
I and pistol from boyhood, it was judged necessary 
! to reinforce him, and a contingent of 6,000 men, 

^ which Holland had engaged to furnish, should 
i Britain be invaded, w^as now ordered over for the 
1 purpose of operating in the north ; while the Duke 
of Argyle, one of the most able generals of the 
time, a great statesman also, and, unquestionably, 
from the lighting strength of his clan, the most 
powerful of ail the Highland chiefs, was entrusted 
with the supreme command of the army mustered 
and yet mustering to crush the insurrection. 

On the 8th of September he received Ms final 
instiuctions, and left London, accompanied by 
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mny Scottish members of both Houses. On the 
he was at Edinburgh, .where he inspected the 
fortress, and sent thence to Glasgow and Stirling 
all the arms and ammunition that could be spared; 
and on the 17th he joined General Wightman, 
and reviewed the forces. Two days after he was I 
joined by 700 Glasgow volunteers, fonned into | 
ten companies, under skilful officers ; and these 
men served during the short campaign at their 
own expense. Paisley furnished a band of “ fen- 
cible men ; ” Kilmarnock sent 220, while the earl 
brought 130. Greenock and the Renfrewshire vih 
lages were all in arms in expectation of marauding 
visits from Rob Roy; and among the regular troops 
under the duke’s orders were the Scots Greys 
(called Portmore’s Dragoons), Evans’s Dragoons 
(afterwards 4th Hussars), Lord Carpenter^s (after- 
wards 3rd Hussars), Stair’s (afterwards 6th, or 
Inniskiiling), and Kerr’s (afterwards 7th Hussars), 
with Morrison’s Foot (afterwards 8th, or King’s), 
Clayton’s (14th}, and Orrery’s (21st Scots FusL 
liers). Though the Earl of Mar had com- 
manded a regiment of Scottish infantry in 1696, 
he was quite unfitted for the task of leading a 
Highland army. He depended too much upon the 
unfulfilled hope of supplies and co-operation from | 
France, and too little upon the fiery vigour of the ; 
clans. He ought at once to have broken down | 
into the Lowlands, sword in hand, and swept away 
the mustering troops of King George, in this he 
would have acted like Montrose and Dundee, or like 
Prince Charles; but, instead, he loitered inactively 
at Perth, spending weeks in simplyreceiving recruits, 
and fovying taxes and loans, and issuing against 
the Duke of Argyle manifestoes in this fashion : — 

“Whereas, by the laws of God, the right of blood, 
and the ancient constitution of these kingdoms, 
our sovereign lord James VII L, by the Grace of 
God, of Scotland, England, France, and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, has the undoubted 
right to the crown of these realms.” He concludes 
by severe comments upon the proclamations of 
the “ commander-in-chief of the pretended king’s 
forces,” and w^arned all of “ the sin and danger of 
obeying his rebellious orders.” 

By the middle of October he found himself at 
the head of 12,000 men, led by many of the first 
peers and chiefs in Scotland ; yet the only exploit 
performed was the seizure of 420 stand of arms 
by a small party of horse, led by the Master of 
Sinclair, who had formerly been captain-lieutenant 
of the Cameronian Regiment, with wffiich he served 
at the battle of Wynendale, in 1708. 

Anxious to put all to the issue of a battle, the 
fiery Highland officers chafed under the delay in 


meeting the enemy, and loathed the novel task to 
which Mar had set them, of fortifying a camp. 
They began to murmur against a timidity wliicU 
they failed to understand, and a caution which they 
felt would be ruinous to the cause; and one openly 
said that ere long the Highlanders would desert their 
colours in three cases — first, if they were long 
without being brought into action, they would tire 
and go home; secondly, if they fought and were 
victorious, they would secure their plunder and 
go home ; and, thirdly, if they fought and were 
beaten, they would retreat and go home (“Browne’s 
Highlands,” Vol 11 . ). 

Impressed at last by the defection of the Frasers, 
and the growing discontent, the Earl of Mar, on 
the loth of November, broke up from his camp at 
Perth, and marched to Auchterarder, once a royal 
burgh, twelve miles south-west of the former city. 

On the 12 th he directed the main body of the 
northern and western clans, with their squadrons of 
horse, one of which was furnished by Fifeshire, to 
march on Dunblane ; while he himself brought up 
another column more leisurely, intending to halt 
with it near Ardoch, where the ramparts of a 
Roman camp may ' still be plainly traced, and in 
fine preservation. 

The wife of the Laird of Kippendavie — the 
Scottish ladies of those days being generally in the 
cavalier interest — sent intelligence to the first 
division, as it drew near Dunblane, that the Duke of 
Argyle had already appeared there, and was at the 
head of the Government forces. On this the 
Jacobite army w^as concentrated, and the whole 
occupied the eminence north of Sheriffmuir, where 
they spent the night of the 12 th of November 
und^r arms. 

Argyle, who had accurate information of the 
movements of the insurgents, quitted Stirling on 
the morning of the same day, and marched to Dun- 
blane ; but, dreading a surprise, bivouacked his 
troops two^ miles to the north-east of the old 
cathedral city, near the manor-house of Kippenross. 
The night proved one of bitter cold, yet he issued 
the most peremptory orders that no tent was to be 
pitched, even for officers ; and he passed the dark 
hours in a sheep-cot at the foot of a hill, seated on 
a bundle of straw. 

After midnight he ordered six rounds of am- 
munition per man to be issued, in addition to the 
twenty-four which each would appear to have had 
in his pouch; and when day dawned the hostile 
armies were found to be only separated by the 
elevated and uneven waste^ called Sheriffmuir, from 
its having formerly been the rendezvous for the 
militia of tire ancient sheriffdom of Monteith. 
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It is a bogg)" and uncultivated tract, in the lower 
part of the parish of Dunblane, and lies in the 
broad valley which separates the Grampian Moun- 
tains from the green and beautiful chain of the 
Ochils, and , close .by a 'pleasant, sequestered,. and 
peaceful ■ village, whilom an episcopal city, on the 
.' border' of' the Allan 'Wa'ter, and o\'erlooked':'by the 
liigh square tower of the half-ruined cathedral 
. Owing ' to its , elevation and ' extent,, 'the moor 
affords a: full view of the adjacent country,, while 
'.its own surface''' 'Comes ''''as . completely within ''the , 
'.range of ■'vision .yet, ".though neither of the armies . 
' coil Id • take' up '' a^' .position'' without' ' the. ' .mo'vements 
'of.'each 'b'Cing wisible to ..'the other,:' such., ms .the , 
peculiarity of the ground, that when it was occupied 
at ' the 'Same '^time,' by.' both '"'armies, they' ' might at 
' certain places"' .be ' veiled from"' each. '' other's ' dbser- ' | 
vation.'.'.' ■ 

The 'morning" of''.' Sunday,, the i'3th 'of ,.N'OV€rober, : 
found: both armies ■ under .arms, and 'in' 'order of 
batt.l.e. ' ' : j 

The troop's of the Earl of Mar were formed in | 
two lines. ■ The first consisted of ten' batiaiions of | 
infantry, all clansmen in tartan, armed with clay- | 
more and dirk, pistols and target, under General | 
Gordon, Clanronald, Glengarry, Sir John Maclean, I 
and other Highland chiefs. | 

The second line consisted of the Mackenzies of ; 
Seaforth, the Macraes from Kintail, the Gordons, 
and the battalions of Lord Panmure, the Marquis j 
of Tullibardine, Viscount Strathallan, Drummond | 
of Logie '^Almond, and the .Robertsons, under''! 
Striian, the eminent Jacobite chi'Cf and poet 'He j 
had 500 of his surname in the field., and brought ^ 
with them the Ciadi na Brattick^ or 'Stone .of 'the ; 
Banner, an old amulet of D.riiid times, which 'was 1 
fixed to their standard pole, and was believed to 
ensure victory, and is still .preserved. . 

T.he flanks of both lines were protected by cavalry. 
The Perthshire Horse were on the left of the first ■ 
line ; the Angus squadron covered the left of the 
second;., while the right 'was protected by two 
squadrons mounted, by the Marquis of Himtly, 
and by one called the Stirling squadron, composed 
entirely of gentlemen, who had with them the royal 
standard, called *'The Restoration.'” Two squadrons, 
under the Eaii Marischal, w^ere also on the right 
of the second line. 

A corps de reserve of 800 chosen men was formed 
in rear of the wiiole, to act wiien required. 

Mar’s standard was of blue silk. It bore a 
golden thistle, and the words No Union.'' 

The Mackenzies and Macraes were drawn up 
side by side, as, according to Highland tradition, 

• they are supposed to be descended from two 


I brothers. On this day the latter tribe were led by 
■ Duncan Mhor, of Torluish, who seems to have had 
the presentiment sometimes experienced by brave 
' men, that he would 'never return, for wben the clan 
commenced its march, he took up a large stone, and 
tossing it to an immense distance, exclaimed — 

May the day never come when the l^lacraes 
will not find among them a man who will throw the 
stone farther than- that ! ” 

Apd the stone lies to this day where he tossed it, 
in Cin Chinntaile. 

With Lord Mar were a few of the Breadalbane 
Campbells, under Duncan, Lord Ormalie, known as 
“ The Disenherited.” 

Argyle’s forces were small in number. His first 
line consisted of six battalions, all old troops, under 
General. Wightraan, "''but ' each numbered . o-nly 30'0 . 
' men. '. ' ' Their. ' right . 'flank '' 'was C'Overed ' by. ' ' .Evans's 
Dragoons,'' Stair's' Dragoons, .'.and 'the.' Scots Greys,,, 
under Argyle in person.' '■ '' 

'On . the 'left 'fl'ank,. under. 'General Witimin, 'were 
the d'ragoon regiments .'of Carpenter 'and Ke.rr.,' and 
one squadron, of Stair's. ■ 

, .His second line co'Hsisted of only 'two, battalions 
of infantry, flanked by two squadrons of horse ; 
while a troop of Whig nobles and gentlemen, sixty 
in number, were formed apart on the right, cover- 
'ing 'the rear of Evans's 'Dragoons. 

After much parading and bluster, the Glasgow 
volunteers, under Colonel Blackadder, contrived 
on this day ‘Mo be left belii.nd,”..and'' were'.not .in 
■the field. .But a.' company from "Edinburgh 'w^as.. 
present, under George Drummond, of .Newton (after- 
wards Lord Provost of that 'City), who dispatched, 
to the magistrates the earliest ' notice of the battle, 
written on horseback in the' field. 

Deeming it necessary make a .persona! recoil- 
noisance, .the Duke of Argyle with his ' staff rode 
forward to a little eminence,, above ' Dunblane, 
whence' he could see . the.''',dark ' and', .cloud-like . 
masses .of the, clans, some in red tartan, and .others 
in green, as they, deployed and. wheeled into .posi-. 

I tion. ' 

j About the same time 'the Earl; of 'Mar called 'a 
I Council of War in front, of his '.cavalry, 'and, address- 
' ing the assembled chiefs and officers in an animated 
speech, .“ depicte.d the. wrongs of their king and 
'■ country, and congratulated, them that they had now 
an opportunity of avenging:, .these in open 'battle I 
Are you ready to engage?” he' concluded," drawing 
his sword. 

, . The personal appearance of Mar was graceful 
I _and commanding'; and' in intellect' and talents Sit 
'I Robert 'Douglas hesitates ■ not . tO' say' 'that' , he, was 
^ n ot surpassed by any of the age in which he lived. 
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The Marquis of Huntly alone had some doubts 
almit the battle,;' but Ills , voice was drowned amid 
loud shouts of Fight! fight!” and every officer 
then repaired, to his post, and each commander 
was welcomed along the line by loud cheers, by 
the brandishing of swords, and the throwing up of 
'hats'and bonnets. , ^ , 

The great numerical inferiority of Argyle’s troops 
was well compensated by their fine discipline, their 
bravery, and hardihood, though opposed to some 
of the most martial of the Highland clans. The 
duke had perfect confidence in himself and in his 
little army. Still, he knew that the usual headlong 
charge of the clansman might in a moment, with 
whirlwind fury, sweep down and rout it ; for fre- 
quently had a disciplined force, deploying strictly 
according to rule, and handled by a general ivho I 
was carrying out an elaborate plan of battle, been 
broken, cut up, and dispersed by the sudden as^ 
sank of an irregular body of Highlanders, sweeping 
with resistless onset on the opposing ranks. 

At eleven oblock Argyle ordered his drums to 
beat the “ general,” an old cadence that was long 
used to announce a march, and the royal forces 
began to move forward ; but owing to the inequali- 
ties of the ground, the hostile armies did not fully 
see each other till they were almost 'within pistol- 
shot. When the lines drew nearer, on the summit 
of the moorland, it ’was found that each had 
diverged considerably to the right, so that the left | 
wings of both were outflanked. I 

Argyle’s right wing was fully formed ; but a por- 
tion of the centre and left had not yet deployed 
into line; and, on perceiving this, Mar instantly 
resolved to begin the attack. He put himself at 
the head of the first line of clans, and, waving his 
hat, led them on. 

Gentlemen,” cried the chief of the Macleans 
with a loud voice, as he rushed to the front, “ this 
is the day wc have long wished to see. Yonder 
stands Maccallum More for King George, and here 
is Maclean for King James! God bless King James 
and Maclean! Charge, gentlemen, charge!” 

In a moment the Highlanders had tossed aside 
their plaids, fired a volley, and flung down their 
muskets; then charging sword in hand amid the 
smoke, they fell with loud yells and tumultuous 
shouts upon the troops, who returned their fire, by j 
whicli, among many others, the young heir of | 
Clanronald fell mortally wounded. This was Allan 1 
Muidartich, famed in the Highlands to this day j 
for maintaining the character of a chief with almost j 
princely state, and for an Ossianic degree of 
heroism. 

His clansmen gathered round him, causing a 


temporary pause in the advance, and, despite h;s 
dying encouragements to fight courageously, they 
lingered near him absorbed in grief, till Macdonell 
of Glengarry, throwing his plumed bonnet in the 
air, cried aloud in his native language— 

Revenge — revenge ! ■ Revenge . to-day, , ,a.nd' 
mourning for to-morrow ! ” 

Roused by this appeal, the Highlanders resumed 
their headlong charge, and breaking completely 
through the first line of Argyle, drove it from the 
field with great slaughter, and by sheer dint of clay- 
more and dirk. General Witham, with some of the 
cavalry, fled as far as Stirling, where he gave out 
that all was lost 

The first volley of the clans had been delivered 
with an accuracy of aim unsurpassed by any regular 
troops, and it was observed that they were not 
‘Hn the least discomposed by the musketry which 
the British regiments opened upon them in turn.” 

The Earl of Mar pursued the fugitives for half 
an hour, and took a great number of prisoners ; 
but intelligence having reached him that a disaster 
had befallen his left wing, he retraced his steps, 
and took up a position on the stony hill of Kippen* 
davie. 

The left wing of the insurgents had kept its 
ground for some time, pouring in a steady fire 
upon the duke’s right, till he perceived that he 
could make no impression upon them ; and fearing* 
that they might outflank him, he ordered Colonel 
Cathcart to lead a body of cavalry across a morass 
which the frost had rendered passable, and charge 
the Highlanders in flank. The movement was 
executed by that officer with great spirit and 
promptitude. 

Borne down by the superior weight of the regular 
cavalry, the insurgent horse gave way. The clans- 
men were at the same time attacked and driven 
back by Argyle’s infantry. The first line of Mafs 
left wing \vas thus mingled indiscriminately with 
the second, and a general rout ensued. Though 
broken, the insurgents made desperate efforts to 
retrieve the fortunes of the day ; and, while retreat- 
ing, the cavalier horse, being chiefly composed of 
Perthshire and Angus gentry, rallied no less than 
ten time.s, and charged their pursuers. 

Their light horses were unable to withstand the 
heavy chargers of the regulars, who, after three 
hours* hard fighting, drove Mar’s left wing com- 
pletely across the Allan, fully three miles from the 
field of battle. The ZomiQn Gazette states, “that 
Portmore’s (the Greys) and Evans’s Dragoons, drove 
the rebels before them with great slaughter for 
two miles.” 

In the the Duke of Arg}fle was frequently 
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heard to call upon them to spare the poor bluebon- 
nets;'' The young Earl of Strathmore, who sliowed. 
great gallantry i.n rallying 'his regiment of men from 
the Braes of Angus, mns killed by a dragoon 
in cold "blood,, 'after quarter' ■ had been,. given 
him; and the .Earl of Panmure was w^ounded and 
taken, but was afterwards rescued by his brother, 
Harry Maule, of Kellie. Struan was also taken 
prisoner, but was afterwards rescued in the con- 
fusion, .,' 

, Under Duncan Mhor the Macraes made ades-- 
perate resistance, and are said to have died almost 
to a man. During the struggle, while his people 
were falling around him, and ere he fell himself, he 
was frequently seen to wave his reeking sword on 
high, and heard to shout — ^ 

cMairf an aium Dkia 'sen Migk 
Jfamish!" ('‘Relief! relief! in the name of God 
and. King James 1 ’^), , , 

A recent -writer in the Inverness Courier states 
that before Duncan fell he slew fifteen men with 
his own hand, Which was so much swollen in the 
liilt of his claymore that it could with difficulty be 
extricated. 

It was at this period the duke received informa- 
tion of the defeat of his left wing, on which he 
relinquished the pursuit of the enemy, and re- 
turned to the held. As he rode back, an officer 
remarked that he feared the victory w^as not com- ! 
piete, to which the duke replied, in the words of 
an old song called “ Bob Dunblane i 

“ If it was na weel bobbit, ' 

We'll bob it again." 

He had now with him scarcely a thousand men, 
and these were much exhausted ; while the vic- 
torious right wing of the insurgents, which still 
crowned the hill of Kippendavie, mustered fully 
four times that number. 

In this melancholy strife, “ many of the officers 
on the various sides were acquainted with each 
other,” says Robert Chambers ; “ many had sat 
together in the senate of their country ; many had 
caroused together at good men's feasts; and some 
even were related. It may, therefore, be supposed 
that the feeling of the hour was not as it might 
have been under other instances, one of uncom- 
promising hostility. On the contrary^ the hand 
which raised the sword or pistol against the bodies 
of the foe would in many cases have been more 
willingly extended to give the grasp of friendship. 
The duke himself offered quarter to all he recog- 
nised, and was seen on one occasion to parry three 
strokes which one of .his dragoons had aimed at a 
wounded gentleman^’ 


. ; ■ He now deemed it prudent to act on the defen- 
sive,, and 'with General Wightman, having posted 
.his, men behind some enclosures, hedgerows, and 
turf-walls, at the foot of the hill, with two pieces of 
cannon on his right flank, and two on his left, he 
.quietly awaited an attack from the Jacobite forces ; 
but, inspired by some incomprehensibie doubt, the 
Earl of' Mar evinced no inclination to renew the 
conflict. 1'ben it was that an aged Highlandei, 
enraged by his incapacity and inactivity, raised his 
eyes to heaven, and, in the bitterness of his heart, 
exclaimed-— 

“ Oh, for one hour of Dundee ! ” 

On this day '.the famous Rob Roy, who led a 
body "of 'Ma.cgrego.rs and J^lacphersons, is accused 
by his enemies of standing aloof from the action. 
Lack of interest in King James’s cause or lack of 
courage could not be laid to Rob’s charge ; yet 
his conduct was incomprehensible. Scott relates in 
his history that when ordered by one of Maris 
aides-de-camp to charge, he replied — 

“ If the earl cannot win the held without me 
now% he cannot win it \vith me.” 

When niglit fell, the Highlanders began to retire 
from the hill towards their rear ; and Argyle, on 
I hearing the receding sound of the bagpipes, and 
j seeing that their front was fast diminishing, drew off 
his troops to the right and towards Dunblane. 

A wing of each army had been defeated, so the 
battle of Sheriffmuir thus remained a drawn one ; 
but Argyle, on visiting the held early next morning, 
took possession of six pieces of abandoned cannon, 
brass and iron, seven wagons of stores, one silver 
trumpet, and a vast quantity of swords, muskets, and 
plaids, which the Highlanders had thrown away 
I when charging. Thirteen pairs of colours, includ- 
ing the Royal Standard, those of Hnntly, Tullibar- 
dine, Panmure, Logie-Driimmond, and Mar, also fell 
into his hands. Many of the broadswords found 
had silver hilts. 

I The insurgents are supposed to have lost about 
i 800 men of all ranks, including James, Ear! of 
I Strathmore; while, according to official returns, 

; the Government troops had only apo killed, 1S7 
I wounded, and 133 taken prisoners, making a total 
I loss of 610 (Patten). 

Archibald Douglas, second and last Earl of 
Forfar, a lieutenant-colonel, received (according to 
^^Anaieeta Scotka'') no less than sixteen sword- 
wounds, besides a pistol-shot in the knee, at the 
head of the 8th Regiment. He -was taken prisoner, 
and died of his sufferings three 'weeks .after, „ at 
Stirling. There were also taken the Laird of 
Glenkindy and Lieutenant-Golonel Lawrence. 
Argyle took many prisoners ; but in the confusion 
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the greater part effected an escape. The remainder, j night at the house of a Captain Macdougal, who 
including Viscount Strathallan, his brother Murray . had commanded a squadron of the royal cavalry 
of Ochtert3nre, Drummond of Logie-Drummond, | at the field of Slia Tkirra,' zs it is named by the 
Walkinshaw of Barrowfield, and eighty other clans. The captain questioned his guest as to his 
gentlemen, were taken to Stirling. news from the north, and asked him if he knew a 

Both leaders claimed the victory ; but all the place in Kintaii called Corry-choing, and the 
advantage of the contest remained with the Govern- name of its owner; and the Highlander listened 
ment Mar, abandoning his project of crossing unmoved while the captain related the following 
the Forth, retreated by Auchterarder to Perth; and anecdote, which is given in the Inverness Courier 
the chiefs, enraged by the mode in which he for 1847 : — 



ATTACK ON BURNTISLAND {see page 


seemed disposed to conduct the war, began to “ In the pursuit of that day,” said lie, with three 
leave him fast well-mounted troopers, I followed a stout High- 

The Camerons, Mackenzies, and Gordons retired lander, who, on perceiving our approach, faced 
m masse^ while the other clans melted away, and about, took off his plaid, which he coolly folded 
retired to their mountain fortresses. and placed on the ground, that by standing on it 

‘‘ If we have not gained a victory,” said Major- he might have firmer footing. Desirous not to kill 
General George Hamilton, at a Council of War but to take him prisoner, we brandished our swords 
held immediately after the battle, “we ought to about him; but one of my troopers coming 
fight Argyle once a week till we make it one.” within reach of his claymore, had his skull cleft in 
The Earl of Mar was attainted, and died in exile two. The others kept a more respectful distance, 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, in May, 173a, but one was unhorsed and siain. I questioned the 

Some years after the battle of Sheriffmmr, it is Highlander as to who he was, but he would only 
related that a handsome Highlander, fully armed, tell me that he was from Corry-choing.” 
as was then the custom, while following his herd of “I know the man,” replied, the drover; “bis 
cattle in the south of Scotland, sought quarters one name is Duncan Macrae.” 
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I \xhh. him no harm now/' replied the cap- ; Sherilfmiiir was alive at Kincardine, named Alex** 
tain/*^biit I have ever been curious to know the ander Campbell. He had served under William 
■name of so-resoiiite a fellow."'’'' -i'Lord Ross, and attained-' the extrao-rdinary age of 

“ I shall duly tell him so/’ replied the wary ; 117 years. In his dress he steadily adhered to 
drover, who was no other than the identical the kilt, and he always walked very erect, /with 
Duncan Macrae from Gorry-choing. his neck and breast bare^ in the old Highland 

So lately as i§ 1 a survivor of the battle of fashion. 


CHAPTER CIV, 


THE AFFAIR OF 

On the same day that this battle was fought at | 
Sheriffmuir, in Scotland, the last blood spilt in civil | 
war, and in the same cause, was shed at Preston, in | 
Lancashire— the last, at least, save one. | 

The Earl of Mar, prior to his futile conflict with I 
the forces of Argyle, had conceived a wish to | 
succour the Jacobites who were rising in the south | 
of Scotland, under the Lords Kenmure, Garnwath, ; 
and Win ton ; and with this view he proposed to 
send 2,500 men across the Forth, to march against 
Argyle from the east, while Generals Gordon and 
Kenmure were to do so from the west and north ; 
and ultimately the whole were to march into England, 
and join the petty band of insurgents who had 
gathered there under Mr. Forster and the Earl of 
IJerwentwater : and this movement was by far the 
finest and most spirited feature in the whole history 
of the ill-managed Insurrection of 1715. 

Mar was fortunate in his selection of an officer to 
command this expedition. He chose Brigadier 
Macintosh, of Borlum, a high-spirited old High- 
lander, whose clan was the first to rise in arms for 
the exiled king. He was an officer of great expe- 
rience, who had seen much service in foreign wars; 
and his 500 Macintoshes were deemed the most 
completely armed and best disciplined of all the 
Highland corps. 

The force under Macintosh included the greater 
part of the regiments of the Earls of Mar and Strath- 
more, of Lord Nairn, Lord Charles Murray, and | 
Logie-Dnimmond. These marched from Perth on I 
the 7 th of October, and passed through Fife, covered 
by a body of cavalry, under the Master of Sinclair 
and Sir John Erskine, of Alva. All these leaders, 
like Bcdiim, were most anxious to succour the 
English Jacobites, who were few in number, and 
already reduced to severe straits under General 
Forster, who, after proclaiming King James in many 
border towns, now despaired of raising the country. 
He and his companions found themselves alike * 
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destitute of men, money, and amis; and the fata! 
die had been cast by which they were separated 
from their homes and families, while troops under 
Generals Willis and Carpenter were menacing them 
from all points. Their number as yet was only 
300, chiefly gentlemen and men of title ; and if not 
speedily succoured, it was apparent that the execu- 
tioner ivould make quick work with them. 

The king's troops as yet held the passage of the 
Forth at Stirling; while the whole river, where navi- 
gable, was watched and protected by a fleet of men- 
of-war and launches, commanded by Admiral Sir 
George Byng, afterwards Viscount Torrington, K.B. 

To achieve the passage of a Scottish firth — a 
broad, rough arm of the sea — in the face alike of a 
British army and a British fleet, was no ordinary 
undertaking for this body of Highland swordsmen, 
chiefly shepherds and ploughmen hastily summoned 
from their mountains by the fiery cross of war. At 
the narrower portions of the river, where it is only 
three or four miles broad, the bustle of collecting 
boats could not fail to attract the attention of those 
infantry pickets and cavalry patrols which watched 
and guarded the coast of the Lothians ; while at 
the broader parts, where the water was twelve miles 
wide, were the ships of war, with their armed 
launches and pinnaces full of seamen and marines, 
and mounted with heavy swivel guns and pateraroes. 
At every petty seaport along both shore-s the custom- 
house officers were on the watch, to transmit by 
signals or dispatches instant intelligence to the 
admiral and generais of any movement made by 
the Highlanders. 

But after reconnoitring in person the northern 
shore of the Forth, and weighing all the chances of 
war and the wind — for the latter, if it set in strong 
from the westward, might blow his forces into 
the German Sea— Brigadier Macintosh resolved to 
make the essay, and commit the eyent to God and 
the Highland claymore. 
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“No Union! no mait tax! no salt lax! Down 




While the Earl of Mar, by a feint and false dis- 
play of warlike operations, lured the fleet of Sir 
George Byng towards Burntisland, and engaged 
'I his ships'"' in cannonading a batteiy^ he had formed 

‘ upon a height there, and in shelling an old castle 

of the Duries of that ilk, the brigadier was secretly 
marching with speed along the northern shore of 
the estuary, till he reached Crail, where it is twelve 
miles in brea.dth ; and there, after seizing a sufficient 
number of fisher-boats, he embarked his soldiers, 
and at once set sail for Haddingtonshire. 

The day was clear and beautiful ; and boat after 
boat, laden with armed clansmen, with tartans 
waving and weapons glittering, shot out from the 
rocky coast of Fife, till eighty of them, a mimic 
fleet, dotted the water; and tliey were mid-channel 
over before they were descried by the look-out men 
in the cross-trees of Byng’s ,line-of-battle ships. 

The admiral was exasperated on discovering that 
he had been outwitted. The cannonade of Burnt- 
island was instantly abandoned; the signal for sailing 
was displayed at the foretop of the flagship, and 
the whole fleet came quickly down with the ebb- 
j tide, the rivers flow, and almost before the wind, 

I to intercept or sink the soldiers of Macintosh. But 

I long ere the fleet, with all the frigates, launches, and 

j bomb-ketches, came near him, the latter had landed 

I all his men on the shore of Aberlady Bay and at 

i the Green Links of Giilane, save forty men, under 

I the Laird of Kynachan, who were taken by an 

armed launch, and the regiment of Strathmore, 
which -was cast upon the Isle of May, and after 
making a splendid defence against the fleet, escaped 
back into Fife, and fought at the battle of Sheriff- 
miiir. 

Macintosh found himself in Lothian at the head 
' of 1, 600 men, and with these he was ordered at 

once to march and reinforce General Forster, who 
was believed to be hovering in the neighbourhood 
of Woolen Prior to doing so he attacked Leith, 
plundered the custom-house, released Kynachan 
and his forty men from the Tolbooth, captured the 
citadel, spiked the guns, forded the Leith, where the 
water rose above the kilts of his men, and, after 
being assailed in vain at Seaton House by a column 
of troops of every arm, led by the Duke of Argyle, 
General Joseph Wightman, the Earl of Rothes, and 
Lord Torphichen, he marched towards England over 
the waste known as the Lammermuir; and on the 
morning of Saturday, the 22nd of October, joined 
the English insurgents, whom he overtook at Kelso, 

I where the Earl of Dunfermline proclaimed the 

exiled prince by his Scottish title as King James 
yilL, amid the cheers of the people, and vociferous 
i cries of— 


with the Elector!” 

Forster and Lord Derwentwater were greatly 
encouraged by this accession of force, which was 
divided into little battalions of 320 men each. 

■■ The first regiment, or Kirl of Own, was 

coramanded by Faixpiharson, of Invercauld ; tlic 
second was led by Colonel David Hunt; the third 
by Lord Nairn, formerly an officer of the Royal 
Navy; the fourth by Lord Charles Murray, a cavalry 
'officer on half-pay ; the fifth was led by Macintosh 
of that, ilk, who had joined at the instigation of his 
kinsman, the brigadier, 'fhere was an indepencieiit 
company of Scots, led by Captain Skene ; and five 
troops of horse, all Scots, joined Forster about 
the same time. These were \dscoLint Kenmiirc’s 
(General of the Scots), led by Captain Hamilton, of 
Bakiour ; the Merse troop, led by the Honourable 
James Home ; the Earl of Winton’s, led by Captain 
James Dalzell, an officer who, to serve King James, 
had formally resigned his commission under King 
George ; and the Laird of Dryden’s, led by his son, 

Captain Philip Lockhart, a handsome young cavalier, 
who, unluckily for himself, when taken prisoner, 
proved to be a lieutenant on half-pay. 

These united but slender forces entered England 
on the I St of November, and advanced next day to 
Penrith, where the}’’ learned that the Fosse Cami- 
tatus, to the number of 14,000 men, had mustered 
in arms to oppose them on the open moor, iindev 
the Sheriff of Cumberland, the Bishop of Cariisle, 
and Viscount Lonsdale. But these rustic troops 
threw away their arras and dispersed at the approach 
of the invaders, whom their imagination had in- 
vested with all manner of dreadful attributes, in- 
cluding the practice of cannibalism. 

On the 9th, General Forster, as hewvas now named, 
advanced to Preston, with the intention of taking j. 

possession of Warrington Bridge, and afterwards 
falling upon Liverpool 

In anticipation of this, General Willis had re- 
ceived orders to march against him, while the men 
of Liverpool took active measures for their own 
defence. All the troops that were quartered in the 
towns of Manchester, Chestei, Birmingham, Staffonl, 
and Wolverhampton, were ready to be massed into 
an army destined for the destruction of the luckless 
Jacobites; and on General Willis learning tluit 
General Garpenter was at Durham, he ''ordered him 
to hasten his march and join him. 

On Friday, the nth, just as the insurgents took 
possession of Preston, Willis left IManchester for 
Wigan, They had now that officer in their front, 
wffiile Carpenter menaced their rear. Doubt and 
danger thickened fast Forster execrated in ro 
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measured terms the apathy of his countrymen; 5. 'and-' 
the Scots began to regret tlie distance that la}* be-' 
tween them and their own borders, for the English 
.'peasantry regarded the Highlanders especially as 
little better than .Moliawks or Delaware Indians. 

As they entered Preston, Stanhope's Dragoons : 
and a battalion of IM ill tia tied thence without 
firing a shot, and several High Church gentlemen ; 
came in to Forster with 1,200 men whom they had j 
.coUccted... These new auxiliaries were, a mere, rabble I 
of, rustics in canvas frocks, who scarcely knew the i 
■ purpose 'tor, which their m.aste:rs "had collected them, j 
Some had old muskets, others rusty halberds and | 
swords of all kinds ; but on seeing Farquharson of : 
Invercaiild, with a Highland guard, at the bridge of j 
Ribble, they fairly turned and fled c// masse for a ; 
time, in a ludicrous manner. i 

“ Forster, are these the fellows you mean to fight 
Willis with?” asked Brigadier Macintosh, grimly, 
as he surveyed them. “ By my faith, an’ ye had 
1 0^000 such, I would undertake to thrash them all 
with one squadron of Willis’s dragoons J ” (‘‘Annals 
of King George ”). 

The town they were to defend is situated on a 
gentle elevation, at the base of which the Ribble 
flows through what was then only a pastoral country, 
full of richly-wooded scenery. It was then a small 
and secluded country town, the resort of many old 
and respectable flirnilies. It has been described as 
having then broad and well-paved streets, its prin- 
cipal features being the tower of an old church, a 
great windmill, and the remains of a Greyfriary, 
which had been degraded into the common prison 
of the district. 

At Preston the Ribble was crossed by a long 
and narrow bridge, the defence of which was assigned 
to Lieutenant-Colonel John Farquharson, of Inver- 
cauld, with a hundred chosen Highlanders, their 
orders being “to maintain their post at all hazards, i 
until ordered to withdraw.” Beyond this bridge 
were a number of green lanes and hedgerows, most ! 
useful for operations against dragoons, and there ’ 
four barricades were erected, and in the construction j 
of these were seen all the cavalier Scottish lords, j 
with Derwent water and others, working in their 
shirt-sleeves, with their lace ruffles and periwigs. 
One of these bulwarks was in the green bank on 
which the old church stands, and the defence of it 
was assigned to Brigadier Macintosh, whose High- 
danders occupied the burying-ground. ' ■ 

The second, named the Windmill Barricade, was 
commanded by his nephew, Macintosh of that ilk, 
whose clan also held the Lancaster Road. The 
third, formed at the end of a long lane of thick 
hedges, was assigned to Lord Charles Murray and 


f his Athole Highlanders; while the fourth, which 
I cros's'ed .tire street tliat led to Liverpool, was manne,d 
by volunteers from the Ivlerse and Teviotdale, under 
Captain John Hunter. At each of these barricades 
were placed two pieces of cannon ; while the houses 
that flanked them were filled with Lancashire men, 
who fortified the lower stories, and loopholed the 
upper for musketry. 

While these preparations were in progress, 
Lieutenant-General Willis, K.B. (afterwards a 
field marshal), was advancing from Manchester at 
the head of one regiment of infantry (Sir George 
Preston’s Cameronians, or 26th Foot), and the four 
dragoon corps of Wynne, Honey wood, Mimden, and 
Dormer (afterwards known as the 9th Lancers, and 
1 1 til, 1 3th, and 14th Hussars). In passing through 
Wigan he was joined by the dragoons of Pitt and 
Stanhope, with the militia regiment which had fled 
from Preston. Lieutenant-General George Carpen- 
ter was advancing from the north with three more 
corps of dragoons, viz., Viscount Cobham’s (after- 
wards I St Dragoon Guards), and those of Churchill 
and Molesworthj now out of the service. He 
had also with him the 8th, or Hotham’s Foot. To 
the insurgents these forces seemed simply over- 
whelming; but the weapons are sharp that arm the 
hands of despair, and the men in Preston fought 
with halters about their necks. Moreover, 3,000 
Dutch, who were landed at Deptford on the night 
of the nth, began their march northward to assist 
in crushing the Jacobites. 

Early on the morning of the 12th of November, 
clouds of dust upon the highway announced the 
approach of King George’s troops; and General 
Forster very unwisely withdrew Farquharson from 
his post at the bridge, and, leaving it open and 
undefended, added his Highlanders to those in the 
churchyard. 

Finding the bridge open, General Willis and 
Brigadiers Dormer and Honey wood rode forward 
to reconnoitre, and, suspecting some snare, would 
not permit their main body to pass until a party of 
light horse, in blue coats with white cross-belts, had 
ascertained that the hedgerows beyond were not 
lined; on which the whole defiled across the 
Ribble, and deployed to the right and left, in 
columns of attack, encircling the town, which the 
generals now closely reconnoitred at half-musket 
range. 

Selecting two points of attack, General Willis 
took six troops—one from each of his corps of 
dragoons — and ordered them to dismount, “and 
prepare to storm the place by dint of sword and 
.pistol'”.., 

Led by Brigadier Dormer, three of these troops 
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were' tO' ' attack tlie 'post of Brigadier Macintosh,- 
near' the chiircli';'' led' by -.Brigadier Honeywood,' 
the other three w^re to storm Captain Hunter’s 
barricade, on the Lancaster Road. 

The cannon w^ere discharged and the rniisketiy^ 
from the houses opened, as the dismounted 
troopers, in their square-skirted coats, and huge hats 
and wigs, dashed gallantly up the street, and 
strove, but in vain, to storm the barricade of old 
Borlum, who drove them back with the loss of 
half their number. 

The 'assault made by Honeywood on the High-: 
landers at the Lancaster Road had nearly the same 
result. The windmill in that quarter was full of 
Celtic marksmen, whose long-barrelled guns picked 
off the leaders with such precision that the 
dragoons lost all heart, and fled out of range with 
precipitation. 

General Willis now did what he should have 
done at first. He sent forward the wiiole Came- 
ronian Regiment to attack the post of Brigadier 
Macintosh. This battalion, which was entirely 
composed of strict and stern Presbyterians, w-as 
led by the Lieutenant- Colonel Lord Forrester, of 
Corstorphine, an officer of great experience, but 
also of reckless bravery, who, to encourage them, 
galloped his horse close to the barricade and 
back again, escaping, as if by a charm, the shower 
of balls that rained around him. Then, in a quarter- 
distance column, with bayonets fixed and colours 
flying, the regiment rushed in grim silence at the 
barricade, firing their muskets over each other’s 
heads, and stabbing wildly with the bayonet. With 
musket, claymore, and Lochaber axe, the High- 
landers met them, and after a rough and terrible 
conflict they were repulsed from the barricade and 
churchyard wall, and had to retire, while Highland 
yells, mingling with the cheers of the Lancashire 
men, announced that the second attack on Preston 
had failed. 

For that night no more was done, save some 
platoon firing. Willis, according to “Salmon’s 
Chronicle,” “ lost at least 300 of his men ; nor 
could the common soldiers — who were most of 
them newly raised — ^be brought without difficulty 
to renew the attack" 

But it sliouid be borne in mind that those to 
whom they were opposed were “ new-ly raised " 
forces too. 

Next morning, November the 13th, the same 
day on which Sheriffmuir was fought, General 
Carpenter arrived with his troops, to which were 
now added the Welsh Fusiliers {“ Records of 23rd 
Foot"), and Willis proposed to resign the command 
to hi^j a-s a senior officer ; but Carpenter was so 


w-ell 'pleased- wi til the dispositions of Wiliis that he 

declined. 

“ Since' you have .had the merit of commencing 
the task," said he, “ you shall have the glory of 

finishing it" 

The increase of forces now enabled Willis more 
completely to invest the town; preparations for a 
more' formidable assault were made, and Forster 
completely lost heart. At two o’clock on Sunday he 
sent Colonel Oxburgh to ask terms of surrender. 
This step horsier took without consulting the other 
leaders ; and., the Highlanders, so far from having 
the least '-Mea of capitulating, were at tlmt very 
time proposing to break out, sword in liand, and by 
cutting a passage through the troops, attempting to 
reach their own courury. They were so averse to 
the thought of surrender that, 'according to one 
who was present with them that day, they would, 
unquestionably have shot Oxburgh had theyLeen- 
in the least aware of Iiis humiliating errand. 

He was haughtily received by Willis. 

“I cannot treat with rebels," said that officer 
“ You have killed a great number of His Majesty’s 
subjects, and must expect to undergo the same fate." 

Colonel Oxburgh used many entreaties that 
Willis, as a gentleman and man of honour, wmid 
show mercy to such as were inclined to submit. 

“ If you will lay dowm your arms, and surrender 
as prisoners at discretion," replied Willis, “ I shall 
prevent my soldiers from cutting you to pieces, till 
further orders." 

For the consideration of this proposal he allowed 
but a single hour. 

Before it was expired, the Honourable Mr, Dakell, 
brother of the Earl of Carnw'ath, came forth to 
inquire what terms were offered to the Scots. 

“ No other terms than such as were offered to the 
English," was the stern reply. Dalzell, however, 
obtained some hours* delay ; and the Earl of 
Denventwater and Brigadier Macintosh gave them- 
selves up as hostages that no more entrenchments 
should be made, and that none would attempt to 
escape. 

During ail that afternoon the most furious dis- 
putes prevailed among the luckless insurgents, 
Enraged at the dishonour put upon them, the fiery 
Highlanders were in open mutiny, and killed and 
wounded a great many in the course of their quarrels* 
Forster dared not appear in the streets, and 
in his own chamber a pistol was fired at him by 
one of the Murrays. 

At seven next morning he sent a message to 
General Willis, informing him “ that the gentlemen 
assembled in Preston were disposed to submit to 
the terms proposed.’* 
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Brigadier Macintosh, one of the two hostages | points, and met in the market-place, where the 
who was in the tent at this juncture, said— ; whole of the Jacobites laid down their arms. In 

1 do not believe that the Scots will yield on the attack of Preston, Brigadier Honeyw''ood was 
such terms. They are men of desperate fortunes. ; wounded in the shoulder, and Major Bland in the 
I have been long a soldier myself, and know ; arm, and his horse was shot under him. Brigadier 
what it is to be a prisoner at discretion.” j Dormer and Lord Forrester were wounded, and 


Then go back to your people again,” exclaimed 
Willis ; “ and I shall attack the town, not sparing 
a'' man of you !'* 

According to the generaFs evidence, as given 
at the trial of the Earl of Winton, the brigadier 
went to Preston, and came back with Viscount 
Kenmure, to say that the Scots would surrender 
in :the''same terms as the English. ; 

The British forces marched into Preston on two 


thirteen other officers were killed or wounded. 

Universal Magazine.”) There surrendered with 
General Forster only seventy-two Englishmen, 
among whom were the heads of the houses of 
Derwentwater; Widrington, Errington, Beaumont, 
Thornton, Swinburn, Clavering, Gascoigne, and 
Standish. A¥ith Brigadier Macintosh were 138 
Scottish officers and nobles, with i ,500 men, who 
surrendered on tlie simple promise of quartet 
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PRISONERS TREAI'ET) BARBAROUSLY. 


The Scottish lords, Carnwath, Nithsdale, Winton, 
Kenmure, and Nairn, with Brigadier Macintosh 
and others, were treated with all the severity of 
their private soldiers ; while Major Nairn, with 
Captains Erskine, Shaftoe, and Philip Lockhart 
of Dryden, were tried at the drum-head by order 
of Willis, and barbarously shot as deserters, for 
having served in the wars of the late Queen 
Anne, and being officers on half-pay. Goaded by 


cavaliers, and opened such ample subscriptions 
for their benefit, that it soon became a jocular 
saying in town, when change was wanted for a 
guinea, “ Try among the Scots in Newgate.” 

The Earl of Denventwater and Lord Kenmure 
sealed their faith on the scaffold ; Lord Nithsdale 
escaped through the courage and tact of his 
countess. Old Brigadier Macintosh and eight 
others broke out of Newgate by the strong hand, 
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THE HARBOUR OF MESSINA. 


bayonet and halberd, the mass of their men were 
driven like a herd of cattle into the old church 
of Preston; where, on a cold and bitter day, they 
were stripped of their tartans and other clothing 
by the soldiers of the cavalry, so that many of 
them were glad to tear the green-baize linings 
from the pews to cover their nakedness. 

When marched to Eamet, all those peers, 
gentlemen, and privates were pinioned with cords 
like malefactors, and exposed to every indignity 
that a London mob could inflict ; and that journey I 
of humiliation terminated only at the gates of the | 
Tower, of Newgate, and the Marshalsea. I'he 
ladies of London took pity upon those faliem 


and all reached France in safety, save one, who 
was retaken and summarily executed. 

And thus ended in bloodshed and humiliation 
the English portion of the Insurrection of 1715. 

It was only the better order of the prisoners 
taken at Preston that were marched to London in 
the degrading way we have described. 

■ The. common m^en were .mostly' confined, in, the 
various gaols nearest to the place where they were 
taken ; and it was in the January of the follow- 
ing year that I\Ir. Lechmere,. a , leadi.ng speaker in 
the House of Commons, moved the criminal 
impeachment of the captive peers and gentle- 
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CHAPTER GV. 


CAPE PASS ORA, 


The year 1718 was co see more important work 
cut cmt for the fleet of Admiral Byng than bom- 
barding the little town of Burntisland and guarding 
the Firth of Forth, 

For the sake of his native Flanover, George L 
had embroiled Britain in a useless, destructive, and 
expensive war. The quadruple alliance was formed, 
by which Britain, Germany, France, and Holland 
leagued themselves against Philip of Spain, who | 
had interfered with the Italian interests of the i 
Emperor. Lord Stanhope had been sent to ; 
Madrid with a plan of pacification, which being i 
rejected by Philip as partial and iniquitous, George ; 
determined to support his mediation by force of; 
arms. , , , ■ ' i 

In the middle of March, Sir George Byng was i 
appointed Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of the ; 
squadron destined for service in the Mediterranean ; ! 
Sir Charles Wager was Vice-Admiral of the Red, 
and Captains Delaval and Mighelis were made 
Rear-Admirals of the Fleet. 

Sir George hoisted his flag on board Barfieur^ 
90 guns, and sailed from Spithead on the 4th of 
June, with twenty ships of the line, two fire-ships, 
and two l)omb-ketches, having in all 1,440 guns 
and 9,070 men. He had ample instructions to act 
in all emergencies. Arriving olf Cape St Vincent 
on the 30th of the month, he sent his secretary 
ashore, with dispatches for Lord Stanhope, the 
king's envoy at Madrid. This noble he found at 
the Escurial, where he delivered to the King of 
Spain a letter from Sir George Byng, to the effect, 

“ that as the King of Great Britain was a gua- 
rantee for the peace of Italy, he could not but 
maintain the same; and therefore his admiral 
had orders to act against those who might seek 
to violate it” 

Colonel Lord Stanhope made the same de- 
claration verbally ; and the King of Spain replied, 

■' curtly-— ■ 

Then the admiral may follow his orders.” 

At midnight on the 21st of July, the fleet came 
to anchor in the Bay of Naples. Next morning Sir ^ 
George, with the flag-officers, went ashore, and was j 
received by the viceroy, Count Daun, with every ; 
honour; and was informed that the Spanish army, I 
30,000 strong, under the Marquis de Lede, had j 
landed in Sicily, reduced Palermo and Messina* ; 


1,7 18. 

and were blockading the citadel of the latter ; and 
that its garrison of Piedmontese, if not soon re- 
lieved, would be obliged to capitulate. Also, that 
an alliance was on the tapis between the Emperor 
and the King of Sicily, wffio had desired the as- 
sistance of the Imperial troops, and agreed to 
receive them into the citadel of Messina. 

Sir George Byng immediately resolved to sail 
thither, and took under his convoy 2,000 Germans, 
under Genera! Wetzel, to reinforce the citadel The 
9th of August saw him off the Faro of Messina. 
I'here he dispatched Captain Saunders, of the 
Barfleur^ with a polite message to the Marquis de 
Lede, proposing cessation of arms in Sicily for 
two months, that the powers of Europe might have 
time to concert measures for restoring a lasting 
peace and adding, that should this proposal be 
rejected, he would, in pursuance of his instructions, 
use all his force to prevent further attempts to 
disturb the dominions his master had engaged to 
defend.” * 

I ‘‘ I have no powers to treat,” was the reply of the 
Spanish general, “ and, consequently, cannot agree 
to an armistice ; but I must obey my orders, which 
are to reduce Sicily for my master the King of 
Spain.'^ 

The Spanish fleet had sailed from the harbour 
of Messina on the day before the British armament 
appeared, and supposing it had gone to Malta, 
Admiral Byng directed his course towards the city 
of Messina, with the intention of assisting the 
Piedmontese in the citadel; but in doubling the 
point of Faro, he descried two Spanish scouts, and 
learned from the people of a felucca from the coast 
of Calabria that they had seen from the hills the 
whole Spanish fleet lying-to in order of battle. 

The admiral immediately detached the German 
troops to Reggio, under convoy of two ships of war, 
and then stood through the Faro after the Spanish 
I scouts, who led him direct to their main fleet, which, 
before noon, he saw in order for action, amounting 
I to twenty-seven sail, besides two fire-ships, four 
bomb-ketches and seven galleys, having on board 
in all 1,221 guns and 8,390 men ; thus the strength 
of the two fleets was nearly equal 

The Spaniards were Gommanded in chief by Don 
Antonio de Castanita, under whom were four 
rear-admirals, Chacon, Mari, Guevara, and George 
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Cammock, The last was an Irishman, who had 
been a captain in 1702, in the British Navy, from 
which he was dismissed, in 1714, for his attachment 
to the House of Stuart He had on this day his 
flag on ho3.Td the Sari Mrdimnd^ 60 guns; and 
in the Spanish list, ^^ Wacup (Wauchope ?), a Scotch- 
man/’ appears as captain of the St Frauds' Artm, 
22 guns and ioo men Schomberg, Appendix”). 

They were lying in wait off Cape Passora, 
anciently Pachimis, the most remote and southerly 
point of Sicily. It is not a peninsula, as represented 
in'" many .maps,' but' an island, and 'Was 'then bare 
and barren, with a small fort and garrison, to pro- 
tect the shore from the then frequent incursions of 
the Barbary corsairs. It was also used as a place 
of exile for military delinquents, as Brydone tells us, 
in his “ Tour through Sicily and Malta.” 

The British line-of-battle ship, CaMferhirjf 60 
guns, Captain Walton, was ordered to lead, with | 
her starboard tacks on board ; and tlie 30 i 

guns, Captain Wyndham, with the larboard. | 

On the appearance of the British fleet, the < 
Spaniards, though in order of battle, “ stood away 
large ” (Le., with the wind abaft the beam), steering 
straight for the Sicilian shore. 

On this Sir George Byng instructed Captain 
Walton, with the Kent, Superi^, Grafton, and 
Orford, being his sw iftest sailers, to steer in pur- 
suit and bring them to action ; ordering also “ that 
the ship which could get ahead most, and nearest 
to them, should carry the lights usually borne by 
the admiral, that he might not lose sight of them 
in the night.” 

Meanwhile he made all sail, to keep up with * 
the swift squadron under Walton. The wind | 
became very light, and the great row-galleys of ; 
the Spanish fleet, w'itli their w'ell-manned benches | 
of oars, towed their heaviest sailers all night. ! 

On the morning of the 31st they w'ere closer | 
to Cape Passora ; and Rear-Admiral the Marquis j 
de Mari, with six ships of wxir, and the galleys, fire - 1 
ships, and bomb-ketches, separated from the main 
fleet, and stood with all sail in-shore. Captain 
Walton, with the Canterbury, the Argyle, 50 guns, 
and six other vessels, w^as dispatched in pursuit ; 
and on coming w^itliin range, one of the Spaniards 
shortened sail, and poured a tremendous broadside 
into the Argyle. 

The Spaniards thus, though fugitives, had the 
honour of beginning the action. 

“ My ship,” says the marquis, in his letter to 
the Cardinal Acquiviva, “ being separated from the 
line, six English sail follow' ed me, and gave me a 
signal to surrender, but I answered it with the fire 
of ail. my artillery.” 


Smollett ' says that the Spaniards were distracted 
in their' councils,' and acted in confusion ; that they 
made a, running fight ; and yet that their admirals 
behaved with courage and activity. Sir George 
Byng, on seeing the leading ships engaged with 
those Spaniards winch were creeping in-shore, sent ... 
orders to Captain Walton to rendezvous after the , 
action at Syracuse, wliich the viceroy of the King 
of Sicily' occupied with a garrison. The same 
orders he dispatched to the flags, and to as many 
ships as WQTc within his reach;for Syracuse, being , 
■defended ' against the Spaniards, was the most 
proper port on the Sicilian coast for the fleet to 
assemble together in again. 

The chase continued, alongshore after ..Don 
Antonio de . Castanita, 'with three of his rear- 
admirals and the'' largest of his ships the captains 
of the Kent, Superb, Grafton, and Orford having 
still orders to get ahead of the '.fiigitives ' if they 
could, but not to fire unless the Spaniards re- 
peated their fire : and on the guns of the ScMta 
Kosa, under Don Antonio Gonzafos, opening, 
she w^as at once engaged by the Orford, a seventy- 
gun ship, wdiose crew soon took her. The 
j San Carlos, of 60 guns, under Prince Chalay, next 
I struck, almost w^ithout opposition, to the Kent, 
The Grafton lay alongside the Prince' of iht 
Asturias, the rear-admirars ship, and 'after.' a 
sharp engagement, on the Breda and Captain 
coming up, she left her for tliera to take (wdikh 
they soon did), and then stretched aliead afte* 
another sixty-gun ship, which had lain to starboard 
of .her while .she was engaged with the rear 
admiral. 

The fighting was now becoming general among 
both fleets, and w*as visible to the people along the 
whole coast, from Passora to the little town' and fort 
ofVindicari. 

The Prince of the Asturias was- repeatedly 
boarded. Admiral Chacim defended- her bravely, 
driving the assailants from his deck again and 
again ; but being severely w'ounded, having, most 
of his men killed, and his ship shot fairly through 
and through, he wars compelled, after disabling one 
man-of-war, to haul down his flag. 

By one o’clock the Kent and engaged the 

ship of Don Antonio Castanita, and twn others, niain- 
taining a running fight until three in the afternoon,: 
wben the first-named ship, “bearing .dowrn .upon 
and under her stern,” says Lediard, in his, “Naval 
I History,” “’.gave her a broadside', and, went away to, 
j leew’ard' of .her. Then ,tlie Superb put in .for it, and 
' laid the Spanish admiral. on ,bO'.ard, felling O'lfhei 
weather quarter. But the Spani'Sh admiral shifting 
helm and avoiding her, the SiiPerb'^ ranged up 
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under ber lee-quarter, on which she struck to her. ‘ English admiral would have found it a very difS-' 
xAt the same ' tlmt tht'' being within shot cult task to attack them : for the coast is so safe 

of the Spanish admiral astern, inclining on her ; that the largest ships could ride with a cable 
weather quarter, one of their rear-admirals and a ; ashore ; whereas, farther out, the currents are so 
sixty-gun ship, which were to windward, bore down i various and rapid that the English squadron couid 
and gave her their broadsides, and then clapped i not have come to anchor, or Iain near them in order 
upon a wind, and stood in for the shore-*’ i of battle/* 

The British admiral followed them until night j This unfortunate Jacobite officer afterwards fell 
foil, when the wind almost died away. i into disgrace with the Spanish Government, and 

According to the Spanish accounts, their admiral, ! was banished to Ceuta, where he died in obscuritj 
Don Antonio de Castanita, defended himself so ’ and penury. 

well and vigorously that he gave all the vessels that | In this most signal victory the British fleet suf- 
attacked him an infinite deal of trouble ; and the ; fered little damage. Ihe admiral lay by for some 
English admiral, resolving to board him, brought j days to refit and overhaul the prizes he had taken ; 
up a fire-ship to reduce him by flames, but in ! and, during this, on the 1 8th of August, he received 
vain. However, Don Antonio, having fully 200 I from Captain Walton a dispatch, which is justly 
of his officers and men shot down, his left leg | deemed a curious specimen of the laconic style : — 

wounded, and being stunned by the fragments of a I gu, „We have taken and destroyed all the 
human body dashed about him, as a man was cut 

m two by a cannon-ball at his side, hauled down , ^ j ^ 

his colours and surrendered about nightfall << Walton 

The £ssex took the 36 guns, after her 

commander, Don Pedro Magna, fought her for The “margin** showed that among the vessels 
three hours j and the 44 guns, fought referred to were one of 60 guns, commanded by 

till all her sails were shot away. Her captain, Don Rear-Admiral Mari ; one of 54, one of 40, one of 
Antonio Cardero, a Knight of Malta, ordered a 24, and a bomb-vessel and store-ship taken; one of 
new suit to be bent; but the ship “being pierced 54 two of 40, one of 30 guns, and a fire-ship 
through and through by cannon-balls in six several and bomb-ketch burned. 

places, and in danger of sinking, his crew obliged Captain Walton was knighted for these services, 
him to surrender.’* This he did to Streynsbam and died an admiral in 1740; and the king, who 
Master, captain of the was totally ignorant of English, wrote in PTench a 

Rear-Admiral Cammock, Captain Wauchope, letter of thanks and congratulation to Admiral 
and eighteen other commanders, effected their Byng, whose victory, however, did not prevent the 
escape, with their vessels and galleys, but ail the Spanish troops under the Marquis de Lede from 
rest were burnt or taken. making themselves masters of the citadel of Messina, 

Had the Spaniards followed the advice of where the Piedmontese troops surrendered before 
Admiral Cammock/* according to Smollett, “Sir his arrival But his activity in transporting German 
George Byng would not have obtained so easy a troops into Sicily caused the recovery of the city 
victory. That officer had proposed that they and fortress. The Spaniards then made overtures 
should remain at anchor in the road of Paradise, for quitting the island, and the recovery of Sicily 
with their broadsides to the sea, in which case the was followed by the surrender of Sardinia. 


CHAPTER CVI 
OLENSHIEL, 1719. 

The severities practised by the Government of tion of 1745; but prior to that there was an 
George L, and the hideous barbarity of the execu- attempted rising or revolt in 1719, that is nearly 
tions at Tyburn and elsewhere, excited sentiments forgotten now, or merely remembered as the affair 
of revenge in the Highlanders of Scotland, that no of Glenshiel 

doubt had much to do in causing the great Insurrec- Charles XII. of Sweden had long projected an 
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invasion of Britain j but his wild career being cut 
short by a cannon-ball, his schemes were taken in 
hand by Cardinal Aiberoni, who had conspired to 
overthrow in France the Regency of the Duke of 
Orleans, with a view to promote the union of France 
and Spain. To the latter country he began to turn 
for friendship and alliance. 

The exiled Duke of Ormond had been sum- 
moned from France by the cardinal to attend a 
conference at Madrid ] and he went, accompamed 
by two young Scotsmen, the Earl Marischai and 
his brother, subsequently so well known in military 
history as Marshal Keith. France and Spain being 
then at war, the three travellers were compelled to 
resort to the utmost secrecy in disguising their 
movements and motives. They took, however, no 
part in arranging the project, to the accomplish- 
ment of which they were to devote themselves with 
life and limb. It was committed to them in a 
matured form by its author, Cardinal Aiberoni 

At Madrid the chevalier was treated as King of 
Great Britain; ten ships of war, transports with 

6.000 troops, and arms for 12,000 were given him. 
Troops were ordered to assemble in the north and 
west of England ; 2,000 men were sent over by 
the Dutch, and twenty battalions of French were 
offered by the Regent Orleans to assist in keeping 
King George upon his throne (Smollett). In addi- 
tion to these were 3,000 Austrians. 

The Duke of Ormond was to land in England 
with such military forces and supplies as the then 
exhausted Spanish treasury could furnish. The 
two Keiths were anxious to procure from Spain 

4.000 stand of muskets and bayonets, with 10,000 
pistols, but had to content them with half the 
number. Six companies of infantry — a pitiful force 
— were to form part of this rash expedition, and 
cover the landing of all exiles who might join 
in it 

To the younger Keith the cardinal assigned the 
perilous duty of conveying secret intelligence of j 
the enterprise to all the Jacobites scattered through- ^ 
out the French empire, and obtaining their energetic 
co-operation. He consulted with the Earl of 
Seaforth, the Marquis of Tullibardine, Campbell of 
Glendanile, and other leading men among the 
Scottish refugees ; and they set sail from Havre on 
the 19th of March, 1719, in a vessel of only twenty- 
five tons, which, after narrowly escaping capture by 
the English men-of-war that were watching for the 
appearance of the larger forces under the Duke of 
Ormond, safely reached Stornoway, on the western 
coast of Lewis, in Ross- shire, where the Earl Maris- 
chai, with his friends and Spanish forces, had already 
arrived. 


No sooner had they all met than iiiipie«mnt dif- 
ferences began to prevail Cardinal Aiberoni had 
always intended tO' trust the earl with the command 
of the expedition ; but Tullibardine suddenly pro* 
duced a . commission bearing the signature of 
“James VI and dated at a time when,. an. inva- 
sion of the, British Isles had been projected by 
King Charles XII. of Sweden ; so the marquis 
took chief command of the men, while .hlarischaJ 
reiused to relinquish that charge over the ships and 
stores, which he had received from Aiberoni. 

It had been settled that the invading forces were, 
to eSect a landing on the west coast of Scotland, 
and march direct on ' Inverness, which, being occu- 
pied by a small garrison, could offer but little resist- 
ance, and which, moreover, as being the capital of 
the Highlands, would form a natural centre or rally- 
ing point for the various clans which had lately 
been in insurrection under the Earl of Mar. 

The usual curses of Scottish affairs, their nsutual 
dissensions and animosities, caused a ruinous delay, 
till the Ministry were fully apprised of their design 
in all its details, and were prepared to crush it 
summarily. 

In the middle of May, a period long after it had 
been fixed upon, the landing took place on the 
lonely and almost desolate shore of Loch Alsh. 
When all had disembarked with their stores, the 
ships, two Spanish frigates, sailed at once and re- 
turned to Spain. The exiles and invaders imme- 
diately began operations, by fortifying a position 
near one of the inner ^vindiiigs of the loch, and 
taking possession of the castle of Island ■ Donald, 
an old fortress of the Mackenzies, a strongliold 
which they hoped would be as impregnable as it 
had been for centuries of Highland warfare. It 
had been erected by Alexander HI., of Scotland, 
to protect Loch Duich from the Danes, and consisted 
^ of a square keep, the wadis of which w ere four feet 
I thick. It was girt by an outer rampart, and by 
water all full tide. The keep was lofty, and an 
old man who was alive in 1793 remembered to 
have seen the Kintail men under arms on its roof, 
and dancing merrily ere they marched to the battle 
of Sheriffmuir. 

It was not proof against the fire of three frigates, 
w^hich entered the loch and speedily demolished it. 

The invading force, including Spaniards ' 'and 
Scotsmen, amounted to only 1,500 men, w'ho en- 
camped beyond the fire of the frigates, in Gienshiel, 
or Sheilig— the Vale of Hunting, On hearing that 
the main expedition, which was to sail from Cadiz, 
under Ormond, , had been' hopelessly scattered By' 
a storm off Cape Fini'sterre, .near w'here the: Great 
Armais* encountered its first tempest, and seeing 
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that there was no probability at that time of the innovation. Local wars began, and all who resisted 
Jacobite clans rising in arms, they appear to have the king were stigmatised as broken clans ; and by 
■lost, alike spirit and energy, especially as the Rosses, I their sturdy adherence to the system of - their ances- 
Mnnroes, and other Whig tribes, who had declared ; tors none were more obnoxious to Government than 
for the Government, were actually marching against the Macgregors. 

them. The' first years- of the eighteenth century -saw a 

/They were - joined; however, by the ]\fackenzies, body of them perpetually in arras,, under 'Rob' Roy, 
the 'IMacraes, and-.by 400 Macgregors, chiefly of the against 'whom 'a strong expedition of ■■regulars, and 
sept of Diigald Ciar Mlior, iiiider the famous Rob volunteers from Paisley, Renfrew, and Kilmarnock, 
Roy, who was simply a farmer, or what was called j with a body of seamen from the ships of war in the 



m the Highlands a gentleman-drover * but who, as 
the champion of his clan, obtained a greater influ- 
ence over it than that possessed by his chief, John 
Macgregor of that ilk. 

One king of Scotland and six successive kings 
of Great Britain had failed to crush the Mac- 
gregors, or to suppress their name. When the 
Scottish kings sought to introduce into the High- 
lands, the same feudal system which existed in 
England and the Lowlands, and endeavoured to 
substitute crown charters for patrimonial rights, and 
to make barons of patriarchal chiefs — ^giving them 
thus the land which belonged of old to a whole 
clan by joint right— -a bloody strife ensued between 
those who adopted and those who resisted the 


Clyde, was organised in vain by Lieutenant-General 
Cadogan. Rob was stigmatised as a robber ; yet 
among the very troops employed against him, in 
what was termed “ The Loch Lomond Expedition,’' 
we find the South British Fusiliers (or 7th Regi- 
ment), wKich at that time “had four years’ pay 
owing to officers and men, who, in spite of repeated 
memorials, could not obtain any portion of it 
After the lapse of some time, it transpired that 
Lord Tyrawley, the colonel, had appropriated the 
arrears to his own use ; an act which he attempted 
to justify by pleading Mlie custom of the army,’ 
and by the fact of the king being cognizant of his 
proceeding ” (Fonblanque). 

While the little force of Jacobites was ling ring 
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irresoiutei> in Glenshielj General Joseph Wightman, 
a brigadier of 1707, and an active and resolute 
officer, was .pushing, on through .t.he' mou.ntains, with 
a m.ixed force/ consisting of some of the 'aimliary 
Dutch,.' and /several .corapames' of the nth,' i.4t.h 
.and '15th Regiments (then known respectively as 
'Montague’s, Clayton’s, and Hamson’s Foot). He 
had also with him the Rosses and the Munroes. 
The strength of the Dutch is stated by some 
at 2,000 men ; that of the regulars at 1,600. It 
was a peculiarity of the rulers of England in those 
days, says Creasy, that they “ looked far too exclu- 
sively to regular troops, and more especially to! 
foreign regular troops, as their support They had ’ 
no confidence in the patriotic spirit of the great 
mass of the nation ; and the heart that is distrusted 
'Soon ceases, to. be 'warm*’’ ■ .' 

Marching with all speed by w/ays that were wild 
and rugged—the old ■war-paths.of- the Fingalians— 
the drove-roads of the present times, Genera! 
Wightman halted within ten miles of the insur- 
gents on the evening of the 9th of June. By sunrise 
n'e.xt, morning, th'C, pipes., playing. “Tulloch' Ard,*'’ 
the gathering' and 'war-c.ry of the M'ackenzies, rang 
in Glenshiel, where the skfier-roy^ or red-coats, and 
the Dutch in their yellow uniforms, were seen 
defiling along that beautiful valley, which is fifteen 
miles in length. They formed line by corps as 
they advanced into the open space. 

The Marquises of Seaforth and Tullibardine, as 
the loyalists termed both, with Rob Roy, took up 
a position at the narrow pass of Strachells, the 
highest part of Glenshiel, and with them was an ex- 
patriated chieftain of the Campbell clan, the Laird 
of Glendariile.;, , „ ■ 

The first troops that came in sight were a wing 
of the 15th Regiment, w'hich had phillemot yellow 
facings, and coats elaborately braided with white 
tape. On their left were formed some of the clans 
which were adverse to the House of Stuart— the 
Munroes, in gay scarlet tartans, the Rosses, and 
the Sutherlands. 

The Jacobites, including the Macraes, were about 
1,000 strong, and ail armed in the usual Highland 
fashion. On their left were six companies of 
Spanish infantry, under Colonel Don Alonzo de 
Santarem, and his brother, Don Josd, a Knight of 
Malta. A quarter of a mile eastward, on their 
dank, 'Were ' Posted the Maegregors,. under Ro'b Ro'y,..' 
whose orders Avere to attack the enemy in flank, 

Geiierai Wightman, in his dispatches, confesses 
that on coming in sight of the Jacobite position he 
“ found it of such a formidable character, that he 
hesitated about giving the invaders battle on ground 
so very advantageous to them,” 


O'n 'perceiving how the insiirgents"were' prepared, 
and that they had thrown up a breastwork (which 
still Temains)' the further' to. secure the pass, General' 
W.ightman threw forward a 'line 'of' skirmishers, who 
were exposed to the. deadly aim of' the Highland 
.marksmen. Many %vere slain by the long muskets 
of the latter, ..'while,., only ''one Mackenzie fell,'' . 

'" The" 'Munroes, ' b'ecoiiii.ng impatient,." 'made" a 'rush 
.forward', "sword .in,, .hand, .'.but w^ere ■ repulsed .by the 
Mackenzies and the fire of the Spaniards. Their 
leader, George Munro, of Gulcairn, fell severely 
wounded. As the Spaniards continued to fire at 
and over him, he ordered his 
brother, who lingered affectionately beside him, to 
retire and save himself. 

“ Retire and leave me,” said he ; “ but say to my 
father that I died with honour.” 

. ''' Never .1 ” '.replied, the, other, bursting , into .tears. 
.“No, Ge.orge Mimro, I. shall 'save you if I' can, or 
remain .''and die "with, you.”' 

He then spread his plaid over the body ot 
Gulcairn to intercept the balls of the Spaniards, 
and received several severe -wounds before they 
were both rescued and dragged fi'om under fire by 
a sergeant of the Munroes, wdio had sworn to save 
his chief. 

The Maegregors now rushed in a kind of half 
circle upon the rear of the Dutch and the i$th 
Regiment, firing their muskets and pistols, and 
then falling on in the usual Highland fashion, but 
were repulsed, though the colonel commanding the 
Dutch auxiliaries was slain. Driven Tip the hill 
in confusion and rage, the Maegregors joined the 
Mackenzies and Macraes in defence of the pass; 
but prior to this, a young clansman, named Eoin 
Maephadrig (John the son of Patrick MaegregorJ. 
rushed among the Dutch like a tiger, and slew 
five of them before he was borne down and 
bayoneted. 

General Wightman now recalled his skirmishers, 
and threw forward the grenadiers. By the ex- 
plosion of their hand-grenades many Highlanders 
were woimded behind the breastwork, and Lord 
Seaforth was severely injured by a splinter ; while, to 
add still more to the confusion and the sufferings of 
the maimed, the heather, which was as dry as tinder^ 
and deeply rooted, caught fire ; and sheets of flame 
and clouds of smoke rolled up the mountain side 
together. Under cover of these, the Dutch and 
British infantry made no less than three attacks 
upon the insurgents ; and after a three hours’ com 
flict, these combined forces had to retire, leaving 
the Highlanders in complete possession of the pass, 
where, according to General Wightman’s dispatch, 
there lay 142 of his soldiers killed and wounded. 


Glenshiel.] 


DEATH OF ROB ROY. 


Captain Dommes and two lieutenants of the I 
I'Sth Regiment were killed ; Captains Moore and I 
Heigliington, of the 14th, were wounded; Munro 
of Ciilcaim had his thigh broken. 

.Next day, seeing, the, futility of further resistance, 
the Spaniards, 274 in number, surrendered as pri- 
soners of war ; and with them General Wightman 
began his march of more than 150 miles for Edin- 
burgh, while the Highlanders dispersed to places 
.where the. troops as yet could, never follow them. 

The Marquis of Tiillibardine, and the Earls of 
Seaforth'and' Marischal, after "long' 'concealment, 
and though ^^2, 000 were offered for each of their 
heads, escaped to the Gontinent in safety ; and thus 
ended, says Salmon (in his “ Chronological Histo- 
rian”), “this mighty Spanish invasion, which had 
so much alarmed the three kingdoms.” 

James soon after left Madrid, where his presence 
was no longer useful to the Spanish monarch ; and j 
Cardinal Alberoni shortly afterwards fell from the ! 
high station he had so long occupied, and passed 2 


the ."rest of his days in retirement, principally in 
Italy ; and to ' the end of his life one of his most 
favourite topics of conversation was his plan, in 
1719, for restoring the House of Stuart to the throne 
of Great Britain. 

Traces of' the conflict in Glenshiei are still to 
seen.. Gun-barrels, and bullets are frequently fouixi 
in the ■ valley, especially behind the manse, where 
the Spaniards, before surrendering, blew up their 
.magazine ; and near a small cascade which flows 
into the 'glen the,re is still to be seen the green 
■grave ■ of the 'Dutch colonel, whom one tradition 
affirms to have fallen by the hand of Rob Roy. 

Several of the onnon-balls fired by the ships at 
the castle of Island Donald were long used by the 
country people as iveights for butter and cheese ; 
and it is related that, not content with demolishing 
tire fortress, the commanders of the frigates landed 
I their crevrs, and after wnntonly burning' the , church 
! of Kiiduich, pillaged the poor villagers, as if Scct- 
I land had been a foreign and hostile country. 


CHAPTER evil. 

THE EXPEDITION OF GENERAL WADE, 1 724. 


In the Cakdonian Mercury^ a newspaper old as 
the days of the Restoration, but now extinct, or 
represented by the w’eli-known Scotsman^ under date 
December zSth, 1734, will be found the following 
obituary ; — 

“ On Saturday was se’night, died at Balquhidder, 
in Perthshire, the famous Highland partisan, Rob 
Roy.” 

Such is the simple notice of the death of that 
famous Highland cateran and outlaw, with whom 
iiistory, romance, and the drama have made us so 
familiar. Yet it was only some ten years before 
the Red Maegregor departed this life in peace, 
dying in bed, wnth his claymore in his hand, and a 
piper playing beside him, and was buried at the 
end of the pretty little church of Balquhidder, 
that the danger arising to good government from | 
having a rude and warlike race mustering some | 
50,000 fighting men, more especially in the north- I 
western parts of Scotland, impressed upon the 
Ministry of George 1. the necessity of fomiing roads 
to open up the country of the clans, of erecting a 
chain of forts, of launching an armed galley on 
Lochness, and of raising those paid companies 
which (though numbered first as the 43rd, and 


subsequently as the 42iid Foot) are still named 
“ The Black Watch,” irom the hue of their tartan, 
and of disarming the HighlandeTS, or certain tribes 
of them ; and these arduous tasks were assigned to 
George Wade, a brigadier of Anne’s wars, and a 
field marshal of 1 743. 

There were ordered, for the primary measure 
of disarming the clans near Brahan Castle, four 
regiments of infantry — Colonel Henry Graves’ 
(afterwards loth Foot), Major-General Whelham’s 
(afterwards 12th Foot), Grove’s (afterwards 19th 
Foot), and the Scots Fusiliers (afterw'ards 21st 
Foot) — with six companies of the Black Watch. 

Save the last-named, these troops were reviewed 
by George L, on Salisbury Plain, on the 30th of 
August, 1722. He harangued them in his broken 
English, in the same terms as 'if they had to penetrate 
into the passes of Khoord Cabiil, or the Hindoo 
Coosh, instead of the northern portion of the United 
Kingdom, for which they began, their march, a long, 

: and certainly arduous journey, by the rough roads 
i of those pre-railway times (“ Records of the loth, 
1 2th, 19th, and 21st Regiments ”). 

To rest and refresh them, 'they were'.quar'tered in 
various Lowland towns during the summer of 1724, 
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after wMch they began their march for that district 
'■which' was more,,.a i&'m: itmgftiia to Englishmen 
than Khiva or Bokhara is now — the country of the 
clans, while His Majesty’s ship a sixth-rate, of 
20 gnns and 377 men, took General Wade firom 
Leith for Inverness ; but as the weather proved 
rough, he landed on the coast of Angus, and took 
horse for the array by the long bleak moors of 
Nairn and the future field of Culloden i while his 
soldiers, in their quaint uniforms, with cross-belts 
'.and'-Kevenhiiller, hats, or coniail' Prussian ■ caps, 
their long queues, and pipe-clayed inexpressibles, 
all veterans of the Flanders wars, doubtful of the 
reception awaiting them, toiled on by the dark 
wastes of Rannoch, and the Black Mount, where 
other roads and ways there were none save the old 
Fingalian war-paths — by stupendous mountains, 
whose heads are veiled in mists; by deep and solemn I 
valleys, where the whistle of the curlew or the rush ! 
of a torrent alone woke the echoes— amid the same 
scenery from which the infantry of Hesse had shrunk 
some thirty-seven years before, wFeii they declared 
that beyond the gorge of Killiecrankie must lie 
the end of the world ; and where the picturesque 
dress of the people seemed as strange to the eye 
as the language was uncouth and guttural to the 
southern ear. 

They could not forget, too — this ‘^handful” of 
Englishmen— that they were in a hostile land, where, 
had the tribes been united in purpose, they might 
have been cut oft' to a man ; but they were allo^ved 
to march without molestation past even the mouth 
of Glencoe, where the bones of some who had 
perished in the massacre there, but thirty years 
before, lay whitening amid the purple heather. 

How could the humble dweller in those lonely 
regions become an object of kingly vengeance, or 
his bleak hills a thing for kingly ambition ?” it has 
been asked. 

But it should be borne in mind that the High- 
landers, a source then of detestation to their Lowftand 
countrymen, were viewed by the English as veritable 
savages, even as cannibals; and in those days 
English officers deemed service along their frontier 
as a perilous and profitless exile, as the legionaries 
of Rome die! their campaigns in Britain, or as our 
soldiers of the present day do their outpost duty 
in the desert of the Soudan ; and even the letters 
of the gentle Wolfe, at a period subsequent to 
Wade’s Expedition, teem with remarks to this 
purpose. ■ ' 

There had been formed a camp at Inverness, and 
there the newly-arrived regiments found the batta- 
lion of Lieutenant-General Piercy Kirke (afterwards 
the 2nd, or Queen’s), into wffiich, on the ensuing 


Christmas-day there came, by exchange from 
TyrrelFs Dragoons, a certain Captain Peter Garrick, 
who was afterwards the father of our great actor. 
The Scots Fusiliers— the regiment of General 
Macartney, who acted as Lord Mohun’s second, 
and was accused of basely murdering the Duke of 
Hamilton in the famous duel in 1712— went no 
farther north than Aberdeenshire, where they were 
quartered in the small towms, to enforce the payment 
of the obnoxious malt tax, which was the source of 
such dangerous riots in other parts of Scotland. 

General Wade, having issued summonses in 
writing to the clans of eighteen parishes, followers 
of the attainted Earl of Seaforth, marched, on the 
25th of August, with all his available forces, to 
Brahan Castle, the chief fortress and rendezvous 
of the Mackenzies, a noble old Highland strong- 
hold situated on the northern side of the Conan 
river, amid the most beautiful scenery; and the 
worthy general, in his reports, does not conceal 
that he had serious and anxious misgivings as to 
how his request -would be obeyed. He then halted 
his troops to receive the submission of a high- 
spirited people, who had resisted as long as resist- 
ance was possible.” 

The Edinburgh mails had, prior to this, brought 
him many letters of fierce and bitter menace, to in- 
timidate him from putting the Disarming Act” into 
execution ; and by the Jacobites papers were dis- 
persed through the Highlands, den)ring the authority 
of the British Parliament, and urging the men of 
the clans to retain their arms as men of honour, and 
as means of defence, lest they should be massacred 
in cold blood, as the Macdonalds had been in 
Glencoe, by the warrant of William III. 

‘‘ The Mackenzies had stipulated,” continues the 
general in his report to the king, that they should 
deliver up their arms at the fortress of Brahan, as it 
-^vas the seat of their chief, William, Earl of Seaforth, 
then exiled in France for his share in the rising oi 
1715. They had no objection to perform this un- 
palatable task ill presence of the infantry of the 
line, but begged that none of Rekudan Dim (the 
Black Watch), who were specially recruited from and 
officered by Campbells, Grants, and Mimroes^ — 
noted Whig clans — should be present to see their 
humiliation ; for they (the Mackenzies) had always 
been reputed the bravest, as well as the most 
numerous of the northern clans, and thought it 
more consistent with their honour to resign their 
arms to your Majesty’s veteran troops, to which I 
readily assented,” adds this fine old English officer. 

He thus kept the six companies of the Black 
Watch out of view, by detaching them to secure 
the western passes, and endeavoureds as far as was 
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consistent with his duty, to meet the wishes of the 
meiiy.of' the Mackenzie clan. ■ 

Fifty gentlemen of that name first gave up their 
swords, pistols, dirks, and other weapons; and then 
came their followers. Under the stately trees of 
the grand old avenue which had seen their fore- 
fathers so often depart to battle, they came by 
parishes, marching four abreast, but slowly and 
reluctantly, in their picturesque native dress, bring- 
ing a quantity of arms in bales and bundles slung 
on the backs of horses. These men were all 
Mackenzies, save those who were among the two 
tribes in alliance with them, the Macraes and 
the Macclellans, to whom was always assigned the 
guardianship of the Caber Mii/i, or banner of Sea- 
forth. Ill all, 784 weapons only, of different kinds, 
most of which were little better than old iron, were 
given over to the troops ; for the wary Mackenzies, 
and Donald Murchison, the fiiithful factor and ad- 
herent of the exiled Seaforth (great grandfather of 
the famous late Sir Roderick Impey Murchison) 
took especial good care that all the really sen^ice- 
able weapons — the good muskets, well-tempered 
claymores, steel pistols, dirks, and Lochaber axes — 
well oiled and carefully rolled in thick bull-hides, 
were buried in secret places, awaiting the time 
when King James's son should come to claim his 
own again. 

In perfect good faith, the -worthy General Wade 
took the useless weapons as being those of Sea- 
forth’s country, a district sixty miles in length by 
forty in breadth. Wade was simply enforcing the 
“ Disarming Act.” That a Highlander considered 
it a disgrace to be seen without arms, and that 
arms were deemed a portion of his national dress, 
mattered nothing to him. 

The Mackenzies, with mental reservations, no 
doubt, now drank to the health of the king. The 
fifty gentlemen of the tribe dined with the officers 
of the staff, and they all separated with great 
politeness, and assurances of good faith on both 
sides ; though at that very crisis the Jacobite chiefs 
were projecting another rising for King James, 
and the restless Bishop Atterbury had obtained, 
from some source unknown, 80,000 livres, to be 
expended in ammunition among the disappointed 
clans -who writhed under “ the Hanoverian 
yoke.” 

The unsuspecting general, pleased with his 
apparent success in disarming the men of Seaforth, 
now sent missives to the Macdonells of Glengarry, 
the Chisholms of Strathglass, the Grants of Glen- 
moriston, and the Macleods of Glenelg, who gave 
him all their useless arms, just as the Mackenzies 
bad done, and were duly paid for them their sup- 


posed, ■ value at' . the, . barrack of , Kilcumin, now 
.known as. Fort Augustus.' , : . . 

The Macintoshes, the shattered tribe of Glencoe 
the Macdonells of Keppoch, of Moidart and of 
.Arisaig, brought theirs to Inverness ; while the 
Macphersons and Gordons marched to the barrack 
ofRuthven, in Badenoch, for the same purpose. 
The men of , the Isles, taken next in detail, wer^ 
ordered , to disarm at the long-since disused bar- 
rack of Bernera, on the Sound of Skye ; and the 
men of Mull before the officer commanding a 
detachment of infantry in Duart Castle, the strong- 
hold of the dan Gillian ; but in every instance no 
means were left untried to delay or evade or defeat 
the 'end the Government had in view, by there, os 
elsewhere, selling to ■ the general only rubbish, the 
good weapons in 'eve,ry dan being secreted for the 
time that was coming. 

The powers of General Wade would seem to 
have been discretionary, as it is ■ recorded that 
Macpherson of Inveresshie and his sons were 
permitted to retain their arms, as the younger 
meant to assume the then Whiggish name of 
Grant All this time the troops remained in 
tents near the Flighland capital, and the important 
service of disarming was performed by detach- 
ments, sent thence into different parts of the 
country, a perilous and arduous service, as they 
had to traverse old drove-roads and forest patlis in 
Indian file ; but no straggler was ever cut off, and 
there is not one instance recorded of the Sefdara^^ 
Deargj or Red English soldiers, being waylaid or 
assassinated 

In the camp bread -was regularly served out 
and biscuits for the haversacks of those parties 
who marched into the glens on disarming duty , ' 
I and, to the surprise of the English, who had been 
taught' to expect starvation in a land of savages, 
the camp, according to Wade's report, was plenti-',, 
fully supplied with provisions, while the town 01 
Inverness provided a hospital for the sick. 

The soldiers were so healthy, that only te.n men . 
died ; but -when the Highland winter set in with , 
its usual severity, the troops went into w^armei 
quarters in the forts and towns, while the loth 
Foot began its long march, of some ,200 miles, 
for England. But for the ; powerful influence 
of the -Campbells, the Munroes, the Grants of 
Strathspey, and o-ther Whig clans, and by the 
system of putting one-half of the country in o|qjo- 
sition to the other, this mock disarming <'oiikl 
never have been achieved by a force so slenden 
Self-int€i*est made some of the clans Whigs, while 
Jacobites at heart, and ; this was particularly the 
. case with the Frasers and. Gra.iits. , .' 
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In'': the.' Spring' of the new year,: 1725,: ■■'■the 'Com- To the dans' in Braemar, 'Athole, .'Perthshire, 
,p,ames of the Black Watch, iming, completed their Breadalbane, and .Bfoiiteith, to the. Macgregors on 
driE and .exercise,, were dispatched ■ by , General , the shores of Loch Lomond, and the fierce Macnabs 
Wade to various stations, with orders “to .prevent i.iii Strcithfi.l.lan, summonses ivere se.nt, and parties' 
the, ..Highlanders from returning to the use , of j of .IVadds troops had orders ■ to march from the 
..arms,. 'as "well .as. ■'.to. hinder 't'lieir .committing 'de- imearest garrisons to the^ places appointed for ' the 



■ predations . in^ the \.Lo w. Country^* ...The company 

■ 'Of ■ ., the'.' fkmo'iis Lord ..■ ■ ■ Lov'at ; held . the . moim'tain 
passes be'tween.^ the, ■'wild, s'hores of 'Loch.'Alsh' a^nd. 
Inverness j that of Grant of Bailindalloch, those 
between the Ness and Dunkeld; and that of Sir 
Duncan Campbell, of Lochnell, from Dunkeld to 
the mountains of Lorn; while the other three com- 
panies, under lieutenants, held Fort William, 
Kikumm, and Ruth veil, in Badenocb. 


j collection of arms. The wildest tribes were those 
! who dwelt upon the Lowland frontier ; and Wade 
! was compelled to report that they altogether with- 
held their weapons, or did not yield them in such 
numbers as the more northern clans. The whole that 
were collected, after so much trouble, diplomacy, 
and expense, amounted to only 2,685 weapons of 
every kind, and these were stored up in the castle 
i of Edinburgh and the barrack of Bernera. 
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CHAPTER C¥IIL 

GIBRALTAB, 17^7. 


An unimportant wai' with Spain occurred during 
the close of the reign of George L, but the chief 
feature of it was a vigorous attempt by that country 
to recapture Gibraltar, In 1720, under pretence 


had not received any intelligen<» of hostilities 
having as yet commenced between the Courts of 
St Jameses and Madrid^ he was unable to act^ or 
to prevent the transport of provisions, artilleiy, and 
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of an expedition into Africa, the Spaniards assem- 
bled a powerful armament in the Bay of Gibraltar; 
but perceiving that their intentions were discovered, 
they relinquished their projected attack, and the 
fortress remained unmolested till the latter end 
of 1726. 

Under the Conde de las Torres, 20,000 men 
were assembled in the neighbourhood of Algetiras, 
ten miles distant from Gibraltar. On the 20th 
of January these forces openly encamped on the 
plain below the sunny white town of San Roque, 
and began the erection of a battery on the beach, 
to protect their camp. 

Admiral Edward Hopson was then at anchor in 
die bay with a formidable British fleet ; but as he 

■ 48 ' , 


ammunition from Algeziras, where the Spaniards 
had formed their depot, to this blockading camp, 

Brigadier-General Kane, who had been ordered 
to Gibraltar from Minorca, ivas under the same 
embarrassment as the admiral. The operations 
of the Spaniards, however, tending fast towards 
a direct attack upon the garrison, he ordered all 
the Spanish inhabitants to quit the town, and for- 
bade their galleys to anchor under his guns, on 
pain of being summarily siml:. 

Gibraltar was much stronger now than when 
assailed by the Spaniards twenty-one years before. 
Several, works, says Major Dnnkwater, had been 
erected on the heights above the lines. These 
were known as Willis’s Batteries^ the Prince's Lines 
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were also extended to the extremity of the Rock, 
and an inundation was formed out of the morass 
that lay in front of the grand battery. 

The Conde de las Torres having defiantly pushed 
his outposts within reach of the garrison, Brigadier 
Kane sent a hag of truce to desire -^that he should 
withdraw from the range of his guns, otherwise 
he would be compelled to use them and force 

To which the Conde replied, ‘‘the garrison can 
command no more than it has the power to main- 
tain ; and I shall obey the orders of my master, His 
Most Catholic Majesty, by encroaching as much 
as I am able.” 

Though this answer was insulting, the brigadier 
was loth to commence hostilities until absolutely 
forced to do so in defence of his command. 

Brigadier Jasper Clayton, the lieutenant-governor, ' 
arrived in the beginning of February, with reinforce- 
ments, on board the fleet of Sir Charles Wager. A | 
Council of War was then held, and it was still re- 
solved not to Are upon the Spaniards. On the loth , 
of February, the latter, having brought materials 
for additional batteries to the old windmill on the 
neutral ground, Clayton again took the opinion of 
the admirals of the fleet, and the fleld-officers of the 
regiments in garrison, which was to the effect ^‘that 
the Spanish general had made open war by encroach- 
ing so far on the liberties of the garrison.” 

Brigadier Clayton now sent an officer to the 
Conde to know the reason of his breaking ground ” 
in erecting batteries, 

“ I am on my master's ground,** replied the 
Conde, **and am answerable to no other person 
for my conduct.” 

As this plainly indicated an undisguised intention 
to attempt the recapture of Gibraltar, the lieutenant- 
governor that evening drew in the outer guard ; and 
on the following day opened the guns of the old wall 
and Willis's Batteries on the working parties of the 
Spaniards. The latter persisted, however, in their 
operations, and at night a dark mass of their infantry 
were seen to march down to the Devil’s Tower, 
where they immediately broke ground, and began a 
communication with their other work. The cannon- 
shot bowled through them on their march, but they 
were soon under cover of the Rock, where the guns 
could not be depressed at an angle sufficiently acute 
to bear upon them. 

Deserters informed the lieutenant-governor that 
they were constructing an enormous mine in the 
cave under Willis's Battery, with the intention of 
blowing it up, as the Chevalier d'Asfeld had blown 
up the castle of Alicante, in 1709. The engineers 
With some difficulty discovered this work, and a 


detachment was posted to cut off the communica- 
tion with musketry. 

On the morning of the 22nd, the Conde opened 
fire with seventeen pieces of cannon, besides many 
mortars, and then Brigadier Kane left for Minorca 
to bring more troops. Meanwhile, Admirals Wager 
and Hopson were constantly harassing the Spaniards 
by intercepting their home-bound ships, and the 
provisions found on board proved of great benefit 
to the garrison. 

On the 3rd of March the Conde opened a new 
battery of twenty-two guns on the old mole and town; 
and on the 8th another of fifteen guns ; so now fifty- 
four pieces of cannon, besides mortars, maintained 
a constant and destructive Are upon the garrison. 
Brigadier Clayton replied by a well-directed can- 
nonade from every battery that could be brought to 
bear upon the enemy's works; but the ordnance 
in general being old, honeycombed, and otherwise 
defective, they were so incessantly bursting, that 
the garrison suffered more by their explosion than 
by the Are of the Spaniards. 

On the 27th the Edinburgh Regiment and six 
companies and a half of the 35 th arrived, with two 
engineer officers, and several bombardiers, gunners, 
and matrosses, as certain artillery soldiers were then 
named. They assisted in loading, sponging, and 
firing great guns : and, being armed with firelocks, 
could act as a guard. 

On the 2nd of April the admirals formed a 
plan for bombarding the pretty town of Algeziras, 
whence the enemy were constantly supplied ; but 
after getting under weigh their ships were be- 
calmed, and the design was abandoned. Captain 
Roderick Mackenzie, of the house of Cromarty, 
then serving with the fleet, Joined the garrison as a 
volunteer, and, after serving during the siege, be- 
I came a lieutenant in the Royal Dragoons. 

On the 16th the lieutenant-governor ordered two 
sergeants, with ten men each, to advance from the 
spur-guard under the Rock, and rouse the enemy in 
their trenches ; giving them directions retire 
when they found their guards sufficiently alarmed, 
when he meant to saiute them with grape from 
Willis's Battery and the lines." 

; These orders were executed. The twenty-two 
brave fellows gave the Spaniards m akrkydXid they 
beat to arms ; but the bombardier gave fire from 
the batteries too soon, and the Conde de las Torres, 
seeing through the scheme, retired without much 
loss. ■ 

The governor arrived on the 21st, with a bat- 
talion of the Line and one of the Guards* This 
officer was the old Earl of Portmore, K.T., who 
had served in Flanders under the Duke of Ormond, 
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and bad received the government of Gibraltar in 
the last year of Queen Anne’s reign. Though 
bearing the name of Collier, he was in reality a 
Robertson, and a cadet of the house of Stman, 
With him came a number of nobles and gentlemen 
to serve as volunteers. 

On the 26th the Conde opened anew battery; 
and in the beginning of May the garrison had intel- 
ligence that it was intended to attempt the reduc- 
tion of Gibraltar by storm. Precautions were 
accordingly taken, and all the cannon on the lower 
works were loaded with grape and canister shot. 

By the 20th of May the incessant fire of the 
Spanish batteries began to abate ; but their en- 
gineers still proceeded to advance the trenches. 

On the 31st there came from Lisbon 375 barrels 
of powder ; the Sokbay soon after brought 980 
more, with 500 thirteen-inch shells from Mahon; 
and the firing was continued with terrible fury till 
ten o’clock on the night of the 12th of June. 

Then the Spanish drums were heard to beat a 
parley, and an officer came forward from their lines. 

He was admitted into the garrison, and proved 
to be Colonel Fitzgerald, of the Irish Brigade in 
the Spanish service, and then forming a portion of 
the blockading force under the Conde de las Torres. 

To the Earl of Portmore he delivered letters 
from the Dutch Minister then at the Court of 




Madrid, with a copy of the pAmmrn of a 
general peace, whereupon a suspension of hostili- 
ties took place on both sides ; and Gibraltar sril 
remained a portion of the British dominions, and a 
trophy of British prowess. 

The garrison lost about 300 officers and men m 
killed and wounded; wlide the casualties of the 
enemy were estimated at nearly 3,00a Sadi was 
the wretched state of the cannon famished for oar 
batteries, that one hundred pieces burst daring the 
siege I 

It was somewhat strange that the Spaniaids 
never attempted to cat off the comniuBkation by 
sea; so the garrison was regularly supplied with 
provisions and fascines from the coast of Barbary, 
and had a regular correspondence with England 

At this time the British army consisted of six 
troops of Horse Guards, exclusive of the Blues; 
seven regiments of horse ; fourteen regiments of 
dragoons; and forty of infantry. The daily pay 
of a colonel was ;^i 4s. ; of a lieutenant-colonel 
and captain, 17s. ; major, 15s. ; captain, ros. ; lieu- 
tenant, 4s. 8d ; and a private, 8d. 

No Highlanders were as yet in the service; and 
of the corps above enumerated, the 4th troop of 
Horse Guards, the 2nd of Horse Grenadier Guards, 
the 3rd Foot Guards, the 2nd and 7 th DragoonS; 
and four battalions of infantry alone were Scots. 


CHAPTER CIX, 

PORTOBELLO, 1739. 


When an expedition was planned against the | 
Spanish settlements in the West Indies, the com- ; 
mand was assigned to Rear-Admiral Vernon, who ; 
on this occasion was promoted to the rank of Rear- ; 
Admiral of the Blue. On the 24th of July he sailed ; 
from Spithead, but -was driven into Plymouth by } 
contrary winds. While there he received intelli- j 
gence that a Spanish squadron was cruising off 
Cape Finisterre, for the protection of the fleet from 
Azogues, a town of Ecuador ; so he steered for the 
coast of Portugal 

On the 9th of August he learned that the Spanish 
squadron had put into Cadiz, so, leaving three 
vessels to watch the coast of Spain, he departed 
for the West Indies. 

The 3rd of October found him off Jamaica, 
where he was soon after joined by Commodore 
Charles Brown, whose broad pennant was flying 
on hosLtd tht Hampton Court, a seventy-gun ship ; 


and, as the object of this expedition was principally 
the reduction of Portobello, a body of 200 troops 
was taken on board the fleet, wffiich sailed from 
Port Royal on the 5th of November, and on the 
following day these instructions were issued to the 
six captains of the squadron : — 

“Upon making the land of Portobello, and 
having a fair wind to favour them, and daylight for 
the attempt, to have the ships clear for immediate 
service, and on the proper signal to form line of 
battle as directed, and being formed, to follow in 
the same order of battle to the attack. As the 
north shore of the harbour of Portobello is repre- 
sented to the admiral to be a bold steep, on which 
stands the Castel de Ferro, or Iron Castle, Com- 
modore Brown and the ships that follow him are 
directed to pass the said fort within less than a 
j cable’s length distance, giving the enemy as warm 
l a fire as possible, both from great guns and mus- 
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k€try. Then Commodore Brown is to steer for the land, on which, in the days of Admiral Vernon, 
Gloria Castle, and anchor as near as he can to there stood the castle of San Jeronimo. The 
the easternmost part of it, for battering down all whole town and harbour being surrounded by high 
the defences ; but so as to leave room for Captain land, renders the latterasafe place for shipping, par- 
Mayne, in the IFormfer, to anchor astern of him ticularly in that part of the Spanish main, which is 
against the western bastion, and to do the same subject to dreadful tempests. The mountains in 
there. Captain Herbert, in the after the neighbourhood are of such a height that one 

giving his fire at the Iron Castle, is to push on for of tliem, called Monte Capiro, has its summit con- 
the castle of San Jeronimo, lying to the eastward stantly veiled by thick dark clouds, 

of the town, and to anchor as near it as possible, and In each of the forts there were usually some 300 

batter it down. Captain Trevor, in the Straffordy Spanish soldiers. 

following the admiral, is to anchor abreast of the On the morning of the 21st, Admiral Vernon 

eastern part of the Iron Castle, so as to leave weighed anchor, and the squadron stood imshore in 
room for Captain Waterhouse, in the Princess order of battle. At two in the afternoon Com- 
Louisayio anchor astern of him, for battering the modore Brown, in Hampton Courp Captain 
western part of the castle ■; to continue there until David Dent, got close to the boasted Iron Castle, 
the service is completed, and make themselves and opened upon it a furious cannonade, in which 
masters of it. If the weather is favourable for it he was vigorously seconded by the hag-ship 
on their going in, each ship, besides having a long- 70 guns ; then by the Norwich^ 50, Captain Richard 
boat towing astern, is to have its barge alongside to Herbert ; and the Worcester ^ 60, Captain Perry 
tow the long-boats, with such part of the soldiers Mayne. These ships did great execution, when the 
as go in them, and to come under the admiraFs soldiers and other small-arm men, from the tops, 
stern for his directing a descent, when he finds it poured a galling fire of musketry at the Spanish 
most proper to order it. gunners and others who were in the batteries. 

From the men*s inexperience in service, it will They fell so fast that the survivors began to 
be necessary to prevent hurry and confusion, and a abandon their guns; and then Admiral Vernon or- 
fruitless waste of powder and shot : the captains to dered the boats to put off, the landing to begin, and 
give the strictest orders to their respective officers the forts to be carried by assault, though no practi- 
that no gun is to be fired but what they see properly cable breaches had as yet been made. As there were 
levelled and direct the firing of ; and that they no scaling-ladders (which the ship carpenters could 
strictly prohibit all their men from hallooing and easily have provided), one soldier placed himself 
making irregular noise that will only serve to throw close to the rampart under an embrasure ; another 
them into confusion, till such time as the service is climbed upon his shoulders and got in. They 
performed, and when they have nothing to do but proceeded then to draw each other up in succession 
glory in the victory. from the boats, and soon became masters of the 

“Such of the ships as have mortars and cohorns Iron Castle, the guns of which they proceeded to 
on board are ordered to use them in the attack.” turn on the other forts, from which the Spaniards, 
With his squadron, which consisted of six large with unparalleled pusillanimity, fled into the town, 
vessels, carrying 2,495 seamen, and 200 soldiers, where, breaking loose from all discipline, they plan* 
and was armed with 370 guns, on the 20th of dered the houses, defied their officers, and cora- 
November he arrived off Fortobelio f and, to pre- mitted the greatest outrages upon the helpless 
vent being driven to the leeward, he came to an- people. 

chor about six leagues from the shore. On finding matters thus, the Spanish governor 

The town of Portobello, consisting then of one hoisted a white flag and surrendered at discretion, 
street extending along the shore, but crossed by on which firing ceased from the ships, 
others ascending the side of the mountain by the 
sea-washed side of which it is built, had two 
churches, two convents, and other public buildings, 
but all chiefly built of wood. The entrance to its 
harbour is defended by the castle named Todo 
Ferro, or Ail Iron, on the north point, where the 
channel is about three-quarters of a mile broad. 

Opposite to the anchoring ground on the other 
side is another fort, called the Castello de la Gloria, 
between which and the town there juts a tongue of 


Next day, the castles of San Jeronimo and Gloria 
capitulated. Two ships, each armed with 20 
guhs, were taken in the harbour, and 10,000 
dollars, which had been sent to Portobello for 
payment of the Spanish garrison, were, by order oi 
Admiral Vernon, distributed among the seamen of 
his fleet 

His total loss did not exceed twenty men. There 
were captured 40 iron battery guns, 10 field- 
pieces, 4 mortars, 18 pateraroes, and a vast quantity 
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of powder and shot all of which w^ere placed on 
board the ships. He knocked the trunnions off 200 
pieces of cannon. As Vernon was resolved that the 
place should no longer be an asylum for the giiarda 
costas of the Spaniards, he gave instructions for the 
demolition of the fortifications. This somewhat 
arduous service he entrusted to Captains Charles 
Knowles, of the Diamond^ and the Honourable 
Edward Boscawen, son of Viscount Falmouth, who 
served as a volunteer with the expedition, his own 
ship, the Shoreham^\iZN\xx% been left at Jamaica to 
refit By the r3th of December the mines, in which 
122 barrels of powder were placed, were sprung with ! 
the greatest effect, and the ramparts of Portobeilo 
were hurled into the sea, or scattered over the land 
in shapeless ruin (“Beatson's Memoirs,'* &c.) 

On the same day the admiral sailed for Jamaica,; 
and on his way dispatched Captain Rentone, in the 
Triumph^ snow, with news of his success to London, 
where the people were wonderfully elated," says 
Smollett, “ by an exploit which was magnified beyond i 


its merit. The Commons granted everything the 
Crown thought proper to demand. They provided 
for 28,000 land forces, besides 6,000 Marines." 

Captain Rentone was presented with aoo guineas, 
and received the rank of post-captain ; and to 
Admiral Vernon was sent the freedom of the City 
of London in a gold box, Rentone was afterwards 
killed, when captain of the Siaffbri^ at the attack 
on Port Louis, in March, 1748, 

From, the unhealthy nature of its climate, Porto* 
hello was usually named in those days the Grave 
of the Spaniards;" and the memory of Veraon^s 
exploit is still preserved at a watering-place and 
summer resort three miles eastward of Fxiinbuigh. 
There, .when the land was ' a waste and open moor, 
an old seaman who had sensed under him built a 
small cottage by the side of the Roman way, and 
named k Portobeilo; and in the process of time 
there sprung around it a thriving burgh, still so 
called, and In the High Street thereof his humble 
I dwelling was long preserved with care. 
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The reduction of Portobeilo by Adnural Vernon 
encouraged the British to further enterprises in the 
war with Spain, and they aimed at nothing less than 
the total destruction of all her settlements in the 
New World. 

With this view a fleet was dispatched to the 
South Sea, under Commodore Anson, with orders 
to ravage the shores of Chili and Peru; while 
another, consisting of twenty-seven sail of the line, 
besides frigates, fire-ships, bomb-ketches, victuallers, 
and transports, under Sir Chaloner Ogle, with 10,000 
troops on board, departed for the West Indies, to 
reinforce Admiral Vernon, and to co-operate with 
Anson by means of intelligence which was to be 
conveyed across the Isthmus of Darien. 

Charles, Lord Cathcart, a noble of approved 
honour and high experience, commanded the forces; 
He had been an officer of the Scottish cavalry in 
1706, and had served in the wans of Queen Anne, 
He was greatly beloved in the service by the sea- 
men and soldiers alike, and a knowledge of this 
made him use the following words to Admiral 
Vernon':— .. / 

“ In the troops I bring you there is spirit— there 
is good-will I Thescj when properly conducted, will 
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produce, I hope, what the nation expects from us^ 
will make us the glorious instniraents of fimshing 
the war, with all the advantages to the public that 
its happy beginning promises, and w^lth this dis- 
tinguishing circumstance, that those hapfjy effe< ts 
have been owing to a perfect harmony between the 
sea and land forces." 

So wrote the gallant Cathcart; but in tlie sequel 
w^ant of harmony proved the ruin of the arma- 
ment The troops consisted of the 15th, or Har- 
rison’s, and the 24th, or Wentworth’s, Regiments, 
and seven others, making, with the artillery, 1 2,000 
men. The fleet touched at the island of Dominica, 
and there the general died of dysentery, on the 20th 
of, December, 1740. The command of the troop:? 
then devolved on Brigadier-General Wentworth, an 
officer unfortunately without either experience, 
authority, or resolution. He had nothing in 
common with Vernon, save obstinacy, and as great 
a contempt for the sea service as the admiral had 
for the land; but these two ill-assorted leaders, on 
'being reinforced by some troops from the North 
American Colonies, determined Co attack Car- 
thagena. 

As the fleet sailed along the coast of Hispaniola, 
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four large ships of war were discovered, and Sir 
Chaloner dispatched an equal number of his 
squadron to give them chase, while he proceeded 
on his voyage. As those strange ships refused to 
bring to, Lord Augustas Fitzroy, the commodore* 
saluted them with a broadside in the dark* and a 
smart engagement began. 

They fought during the greater part of the night, 
and when day dawned the enemy hoisted their 
colours. It was then found that Lord Fitzroy had 


were the American Regiment, of four battaiions* 
and a body of negroes voted by the Assembly of 
Jamaica, and stated at 5,000. 

Had these forces been ready to act in the proper 
season of the year, under the orders of oflScers 
of wisdom and experience, and united in council, 
Havana and the whole of Cuba might have been 
conquftred for Britain, and the entire treasures of 
the Spanish West Indies been hers ; but the 
Ministry had detained Sir Chaloner Ogle uselessly 



been fighting with four vessels of France, with 
which country we were, as yet, at peace ! 

“ The English and French commanders com- 
plimented each other,*’ says Smollett, who served as 
a surgeon on this expedition, “ excused themselves 
mutually for the mistake which had happened, and 
parted as friends, with a considerable loss of men 
on both sides.” 

Sir Chaloner Ogle, in the meantime, reached 
Jamaica, where he joined Admiral Vernon, who 
then found himself at the head of the most formid- 
able armament that had ever been in these seas. 

The conjoined squadrons consisted of the num- 
ber stated, with 15,000 seamen on board ; and the 
land forces were in all 12,000, Among these 


at Spithead, until the periodical rains began, causing 
in the climate where the forces were to act epi- 
demical distempers of the most disastrous kind. 

After being supplied with wood and water at 
Hispaniola, the fleet sailed for New Spain, and on 
the 4th of March, i74t, came to anchor in Play a 
Grande to the windward of Carthagena. 

This city is situated on a pemnsula or sandy 
island, which is joined to the continent by two 
narrow necks of land, the broadest of which is not 
more than seventy yards wide. Then, as now, the 
houses were mostly built of stone, with only one 
story above the ground floor; and to the eye of a 
stranger the streets, though straight, wide, and 
unifonn, present the melancholy aspect of cloisters 
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as they have long galleries, clumsy columns; dark 
arcades, and projecting terraced roofs. Its inhabit- 
ants might then have numbered 20,000. On a neigh- 
bouring hill stood the citadel of San Lazare, which 
commanded the town, and in some measure the 
harbour. The latter, two leagues in extent, is one 
of the best and safest of South America, At the 
time when the trade of the Spanish settlements was 
carried on by their stately galleons, those ships 
always sailed to Carthi^ena before they went to 
Fortobeilo, and since those days its trade has 
declined. Around it are mountains and forests that 
swarm with leopards and tigers ; but there are also 
those fruitful valleys which the natives call savannahs. 

Carthagom was strongly fortified, and its garri- 
son had been reinforced by the crews of a small 
squadron commanded by Don Bias de Leon, an 
officer of known valour and reputation. 

Admiral Vernon remained inactive till the 9th of 
March, when the troops — chiefly the grenadiers — 
were landed on the island of Tierra Bomba, near 
the mouth of the harbour, known as La Boca Chica 
(or the little entrance), which, says Smollett, was 
surprisingly fortified with castles, batteries, bombs, 
chains, cables, and ships of war.'" Tierra Bomba 
is six miles in breadth by nine in length, and at its 
soutliem extremity are two forts for the defence of 
the Boca Chica. 

The British forces erected a battery on shore. 
With the guns from this they effected a breach in 
the principal fort; while the admiral sent in a 
number of ships to divide the fire of the enemy, 
and co-operate with the army. Lord Aubrey 
Beauclerk, a gallant officer, who commanded one 
of those ships, was slain on this occasion. Smollett 
describes the cannonading as indeed terrible, for 
the fire of the Spaniards proceeded from eighty- 
four great guns, besides a mortar and small arms, in 
Boca Chica, thirty-six in Fort San Jos^, twenty-two 
in fascine batteries, and from four men-of-war, 
sixty-four guns each. These were answered by one 
land battery, mounted with twenty-one cannon, two 
mortars, and twenty-four cohorns, and by five great 
ships of seventy and eighty guns, that fired without 
intermission. The breach being deemed practi- 
cable, the land and sea forces advanced to the 
attack ; but the fascine batteries and the Castello 
Grande were, contrary to ail expectation, aban- 
doned by the Spaniards, as were the Boradera Bat- 
tery and Fort San Jos6, and they were all quietly 
taken possession of by our troops. 

Of this occasion, an old officer of the 15th Foot ; 
relates the following anecdote : — : 

His regiment had landed towards the close of! 
the day nearly within musket-shot of the fort of! 


CCaithagem, 

San Louis de Boca Chica. “ An officer with a 
proper party was posted as near as safety would 
permit to this fortress, with orders to acquaint the 
commanding officer of the forts we had taken pos- 
session of if the Spaniards attempted anything. If 
they remained quiet, he was to retire at daybreak. 
Between ten and eleven at night he sent word by 
a sergeant ^that 400 Spaniards were coming to 
attack us.* This caused no small bustle ; l.>ut by 
the time we had made the necessary dispositions for 
their reception he sent in word again that ^ tiiey 
had retired." These alarms and contradictions 
continued for four hours, to the great fatigue of our 
garrison. At length, the commanding officer, quite 
tired with this proceeding, sent out an officer from 
the fort upon the next alarm, to reconnoitre where 
and what this body was. When he came to the 
officer of the advanced guard, he was shown some- 
thing that had very much the appearance of a body 
of men in wliite clothes, the general uniform of the 
Spaniards, with black hats on. 

“While looking at them they suddenly disap- 
peared again, which the officer of the guard or 
picket said ^was owing to their being marched 
down into some hollow ground. The other officer 
was puzzled, and knew not what to think. On 
advancing a little they suddenly appeared in line 
again, and as suddenly vanished. A near recon- 
noisance proved that what had caused so many 
alarms was only a grove of manchineel trees, whose 
bark is white, which the Spaniards had cut down 
to within five feet from the ground, and had burned 
the tops of these stumps, thus giving them black 
hats to their white clothes. Added to this, the 
sky was full of flying clouds, which very frequently 
darkened the moon” (“Advice to Officers,” Perth). 

On the destruction of the Spanish ships which 
lay across the mouth of the harbour, the passage 
was opened, and the fleet entered without molest- 
ation. The troops were then embarked with the 
artillery, and re-landed within a mile of Carthagena, 
into which they drove a body of Spanish infantry. 

“ The admiral and general,” Smollett states, “ had 
contracted a hearty contempt for each other, and 
took every opportunity of expressing their mutual 
dislike. Far from acting vigorously in concert for the 
advantage of the community, they maintained a 
mutual reserve and separate cabals, and each proved 
more eager for the disgrace of his rival than zealous 
for the honour of the nation.” 

General Wentworth complained that the fleet lay 
idle while the troops were harassed by hard duty 
and sickness. The admiral asserted that his ships 
could not lie near enough to batter the town of 
Carthagena; and upbraided the brigadier with 
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inactivity and lack of resolution in attacking Fort 
San Lazare, which commanded the town, and ought, 
he urged, to be taken by escalade. So, fired by 
these reproaches, the general resolved to make the 
attempt, and to the grenadiers, under Colonel Grant, 
was assigned the perilous honour of leading the 
way, though the fort had not been breached. 

Instead of the assault taking place at night, it 
was made in the morning ; the guides were killed, 
and the stormers were thus led, in mistake, to the 
strongest face of the citadel, where their scaling- 
ladders proved too short, and they were exposed 
helplessly to a dreadful lire, while al! the wool-packs 
and hand-grenades had been left in the rear. 

During this crisis the admiral, in pursuance of 
his feud with the general, neglected to divert the 
attention of the enemy by firing on the town from 
the seaward, or even using his bomb-ketches. In 
consequence of all these blunders and omissions, 
the unfortunate troops found themselves uselessly 
exposed to the whole fire of the fort, great guns and 
small-arms, and partly to that of the city. A mere 
carnage ensued, and ere the drums beat a retreat, 
Colonel Grant and 600 grenadiers were killed, and 
a vast number were wounded. 

Discouraged by this ill-concerted effort, the be- 
siegers gave up all hope of being able to reduce 
the place. Of 3,000 able men who had landed at 
La Quinta, some 1,500 alone remained fit for service. 
The rainy season set in with such violence that the 
embarkation of all the survivors became necessary. 
The heat is excessive and continual at Carthagena, 
and the incessant torrents from IMay to November 
have the peculiarity that they never cool the air. 
The night, says Uiloa, is as hot as the day, hence 
the inhabitants, wasted by profuse perspiration, 
have the pale and livid appearance of sick persons. 

The troops were no sooner on board than the ' 
admiral made a feeble attempt to bombard the 
town, in order to convince Wentworth of its im- 
practicability. That officer asserted, however, that 
such a mode of attack, if properly conducted, must 
eventually reduce the place to ruin ; that a floating 
battery, which had been prepared and manned by 
volunteers from different ships, under Captain Here, 
did not lie in the proper place for annoying the 
enemy ; that the water was there too shallow to 
admit large ships near enough to batter the town 
witli any prospect of success ; but that a little to 
the left four or five ships of the line might have 
been moored within pistol-shot of the walls. 

The distempers peculiar to the climate and 
season began to rage with greater fury after the 
re-embarkation of the troops on board the small 
and badly-ventilated ships of those days, and a 
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universal dejection seemed to settle over all No- 
thing was heard from ship to ship but complaints 
and execrations, mingled with the groans of the 
dying and the funeral service for the dead. la 
many instances the latter rites were entirely dis- 
pensed with. *‘Sucli was the economy in mmt 
ships, that rather than be at the trouble of interring 
the dead, their commanders ordered their men to 
throw the bodies overboard, many without ballast 
or winding-sheet ; so that numbers of human 
carcases floated in the harbour till they were de- 
voured by sharks and carrion crows, which afforded 
no agreeable spectacle to those who survived.^' 

During these horrors, from the 14th of April to 
the 8th of May, amid the torrents of rain was 
heard the roar of many an explosion ashore, where 
a body of seamen, under Captain Knowles, blew 
up the forts. When this was accomplished, the whole 
armament — or what remained of it — sailed for 
Jamaica, to the astonishment and confusion of all 
Britain. Though Vernon was reinforced by several 
ships of the line, and W^entw'orth by 3,000 infantry 
from England, and though they successively me- 
naced Panama and San Jago de Cuba, they effected 
nothing of consequence, notwithstanding the loss 
of 20,000 men by pestilence and the bullet 

At Cuba His Majesty’s ship Squirrd alone 
captured some prizes. ^It is related that some of her 
crew, when pursuing some Spaniards into a wood, 
found one lying dead on a British regimental colour. 
Pie rolled the body off, says Captain Schomberg, 
swearing ‘That no Spaniard should lie on so honour- 
able a bed/’ In a corner of this standard were found 
a packet of letters, which were alleged to be of great 
consequence. 

No uniform had yet been adopted by the officers 
of the Royal Navy, and a recent writer has described 
the “ tar ” of those days as being very peculiarly 
dressed. “ A little low cocked hat, a ‘ pea jacket ’ (a 
sort of cumbrous Dutch cut coat), a pair of petticoat 
trousem, not unlike a Scottish kilt, tight stockings, 
with pinchbeck buckles on his shoes, constituted his 
amphibious fit-out. He had as yet no pigtail, but 
excepting this useful deprivation, no costume could 
be less adapted for a seaman’s work. P ancy a man 
in this attire at the masthead, sending down a toj>- 
gailant yard, or hauling out a -weather-earing, in a 
close-reef-topsail breeze ! The ‘ tar ’ of Trafalgar 
was another queer sort of fellow ; his jacket was 
short, and though his tail, half-mast down his back, 
brought him up now and then with a round turn, 
he had no useless coat skirts to be caught in the 
sheave of a block, an accident by which his pre- 
decessor in the days of Benbow not infrequently 
lost what he called his ^precious limbs/ 
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CHAPTER CXL 

DETTINGEN, 1743. 


This eventful battle, the last in which a crowned 
King of England and Scotland drew his sword, was 
fought during the war of the Austrian Succession. 

The Elector of Bavaria was chosen Emperor 
of Germany at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and was 
crowned as Charles VIL, on the nth of February, 
1742. He was, however, a most unhappy prince; 
his electoral dominions were overrun by the 
Austrians, the French were driven out of Bohemia, 
and the King of Prussia, under the mediation of 
King George II., concluded a peace at Breslau with 
the Queen of Hungary. 

The King of Britain resolving to take a more 
active part in the war, an army, under Field-Marshal 
John Earl of Stair, was ordered to embark for the 
Netherlands in the summer of 1742, for the support 
of Maria Theresa. 

Early in the year 1743 Earl of Stair marched 
this army towards the Rhine, and in May encamped 
near Hochst, on the Maine. 

At this time the loose coat^ and breeches of the 
line were tightened, and the hats looped up on three 
sides; while the 7th, or South British P'usiliers, and 
the 2ist and 23rd, or Scots and Welsh Fusiliers, 
figured for the first time in those peculiar conical 
caps which came into vogue with the Prussian 
tactics. Their coats had collars, their skirts were 
buttoned back and faced with blue, but numbers 
were not put upon the buttons until 1767. 

About the middle of February the roads through 
which the troops had to march were almost im- 
passable on account of the snow. When at Kellen- 
t3uch and Aschaffenburg, in that beautiful district of 
Bavaria, where the slopes are covered with vines, 
and the timber is floated down the Maine and 
Rhine from the dense forests of Spessart and 
Oldenwald, the army found itself hemmed in 
and all supplies cut off by the able dispositions of 
the French commander. Marshal Noailles, who, in 
the beginning of June, had crossed the Rhine with 
an army of 60,000 men. 

In this condition His Majesty George II. found 
matters when he landed at Helvoetsluys, and as- 
sumed the nominal command of the army, on the 
9th of June. 

Lord Stair had determined not to decline a 
battle, and had marched up the Rhine to Aschaf- 
fenburg with that view, while the enemy kept pace 
with him on the opposite bank. As the Allies pur- 


sued the coume of the river, and the French took 
the direct line, the latter gained the wood near the 
bridge about the same time that the Allies reached 
the town. 

When the king, accompanied by the Duke of 
Cumberland arrived,, he found the contending 
armies encamped on those fertile and beautiful 
plains which border on the Maine, opposite each 
other, under a ridge of hiUs covered with wood in 
all the full foliage of summer. The Allies lay on 
the north, and the enemy on the south side. 

Four miles east of Aschaffenburg is Dettingen, 
in the circle of the Unter Maine, where that river 
is about sixty yards broad. For about a league 
the land through which it flows is low and level, 
after which it becomes mountainous and beautifully 
wooded. A mile below Aschaffenburg the small 
river Aschaff, brawling and foaming among vine- 
covered rocks, runs from the hills to mingle with 
the Maine. Another rivulet, called the Beck, falls 
into the same river just above Dettingen, between 
which and the Aschaff is the picturesque little 
Bavarian hamlet of Klein Ostein. On the south of 
the Main rises the spire of Hochstadt, and facing 
Dettingen is the village of Mainpling. 

The southern bank of the river is generally much 
higher than the other, and the lower portion of the 
ground, to within a mile and a half of the edge, 
consisted of wild and tangled woods, with wet 
morasses. The position of the Allies extended 
about two miles from Aschaffenburg, one of the 
strongest forts in the Elector’s dominions, to 
Klein Ostein, and inclined towards the wooded 
mountains a few hundred paces from the river. 

The right wing, composed of the white-coated 
Austrian battalions, was at Klein Ostein; the blue 
masses of the Hanoverians, posted in two lines, 
formed the centre ; and the British on the left—all 
posts of honour being in those days assigned to 
foreigners— occupied the town and vicinity 0^ 
Aschaffenburg, 

From the bridge of the latter the enemy reached 
to the river at Selingenstadt. 

The Allies were suffering so greatly from the want 
of provisions, that Voltaire asserts it was found 
necessary to hamstring the horses, as they were with- 
out forage; and in fact they were nearly surrounded, 
when tidings came of a sudden success of Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, in Bavaria, and of the speedy 
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coming of 1 2,000 fresh Hanoverians and Hessians, 
who were within two days' march of Hanan. 

It was justly appreherded, as the enemy com- 
manded the lower part of the river, that any troops 1 
attempting to advance beyond Hanau would be j 
intercepted. The king, however, was determined 
that the junction should be accomplished; and re- 
solved to march for that town and join bis country- 
man, the Prince of Hesse-Cassel, who was expected 
there, and who was acquiring great wealth by 
trafficking in the lives of his subjects, whom he lent 
to Britain to light her battles in America and else- 
where. 

On the night of the 13th of June, Marshal 
Noailies moved his camp farther into the woods, 
to frustrate the king’s purpose : and on the same 
evening his troops set fire to great quantities of 
wood and straw, which at first led the Allies to 
suppose they were in retreat ; but in reality, under 
cover of the confusion and obscurity caused by the 
smoke rolling among the woodlands, they were hard 
at work with pick and shovel, eiitrenching them- 
selves. So wisely had Noailies taken all his 
measures, that it was thought that the Allies, then 
about 40,000 strong, would be forced to capitulate 
as prisoners of war, or be cut to pieces. 

The king, detecting certain movements on the 
French left, ordered all tents to be struck at gun- 
fire, and the troops to remain under arms till break 
of day, when they were to move from the right in 
two great columns. As he felt confident that any 
attempt of the French would be on his rear, he 
ordered the three battations of the British Guards, 
and four of those of Lunenburg, with twenty-six 
squadrons of Hanoverian cavalry and a brigade of 
guns, to cover this operation. 

Noailies, shrem^dly suspecting the Allies would 
commence their march under cloud of night, gave 
orders that Antoine, the Marsha! Duke de Gram- 
mont, should cross the Maine at Selingenstadt, to 
prevent this intended junction with the Prince of 
Hesse. He also dispatched 12,000 men towards 
Aschaffenburg to get possession of the bridge on 
its being quitted by the Allies, calculating that he 
would leave them no retreat on that side; and to 
conceal these movements, they marched in pro- 
found silence from the banks of the Maine clraiit- 
ously through the woods. 

Go the morning of Dettingen dawned. 

On this day the king appeared in the same red 
coat which he had worn thirty-five years before, 
under the Duke of Marlborough. Thackeray 
says, On public occasions he always displayed 
the hat and coat he wore on the famous day of 
Oudenarde : srd the people laughed, but kindly, 


. at the odd old garment, for bmyery never goes 

of fashion." 

-The route begun at daybreak by the troops was 
a dangerous one, as it lay between a mountain and 
..the Maine, over which the French had been per- 
mitted most unaccountably to erect many bridgea 
■Thus it was soon discovered, states the 
Gazetk, that they had passed over bodies of troo|» 
in the night. 

;■ -The 'king rode at the head of the seven fMt* 
taiions of Guards, 

. ^ .. Sunrise, saw the BTench army drawn tip in 
of battle, in two long glittering lines, on a green 
plain-' behind a wood where the right wing of the 
Allies was posted. Their right was covered by the 
Maine, and protected by a battery on the other 
side of the river. The splendidly-accoutred troops 
of the Royal Household were in the centre, sup- 
ported by infantry of the line. The left wing 
extended towards mountains covered by vineyards 
and copsewood. 

In the morning the French infantry, says one 
relation, crossed two bridges at Selingenstadt, while 
their cavaliy forded the river at the same place, 
taking possession of the village of Dettingen. 

Having made all those dispositions, by which he 
flattered himself he would compel the Allies to 
attack the French under the greatest disadvan- 
tages, Marshal Noailies, with his stafif, recrossed the 
Maine, in order the better to watch the various 
movements of the hostile armies. 

Meanwhile, the Duke de Grammont, his nephew 
and lieutenant-general, who held Dettingen with 
30,000 men— all select troops, among whom were 
the princes of the blood and a host of noblesse, 
all eager for battle — passed the defile behind which 
they were posted, and advanced into a small plain, 
called the Cock-field, where the Allies were in order 
of battle. 

Noailies, when he beheld this unexpected move- 
ment, was filled with astonishment, and even with 
grief, at the rashness or madness of Grammont, in 
foregoing all the advantages of his position. 

“ Grammont," he exclaimed, ‘'has ruined all my 
plans!" 

He made all the haste he could to fonn a new 
disposition ; but he arrived too late to repair the 
fatal mistake. 

This was about twelve o'clock in the day ; and 
on the approach of the French, who were now the 
attacking, and not as their general intended, the 
attacked force, the king ordered his first line of 
infantry to advance, under his second son, the Duke 
of Cumberland, and Lieutenant-Generals Clayton 
and Sommcrfeldt 
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BAni.Es on^-hAm) and sea* 


His Majesty rode [ French army gave way, their confusion being in- 
creased by the Hanoverian artillery, which came 
galloping through a wootl, and suddenly opened 
fire upon them* 

Absolute terror is said to have seized the French, 
Save himself who can 1 '' was the cry on all sides. 
In Voltaire's ^*Age of Louis XIV*/' he states 
that the Marquis de Puysegiir, son of the marshal 
of that name, called to the soldiers of his regi^ 
ment, and tried in vain to rally them ; and that he 
even killed some that were rushing from their ranks 
with the cry of “ Sauzfe qui peui /" 

Marshal Noaiiies found himself compelled to 
retreat across the Maine, with the loss of 5,ocx> 
and had he been hotly pursued, the broken 


the he brandished his sword, crying-— ; ' ■' 
mf brave boys! Now, for the gloiy of 
old England, advance boldly ! '' 

Half way on the line of infantry halted, ^ind 
gave a hearty cheer, after which they continued a 
rapid advance towards the enemy. During some 
' these movements the king was nearly taken by 
the enemy, and would have been so but for the 
valour of the 22nd Regiment, who in rememorance 
of this used to wear a sprig of oak in their caps on 
^ days ’ 

Erom their right, the troops of the French 
Household advanced on the left of the Allies, or 
Confederates as they were called, and commenced an 
■Sfeguiar fire, which rapidly became general along 
whole line of both armies, and then the entire 
. field of Dettingen presented a scene of smoke, 

5 ^ughter, and dreadful uproar. 

The Allies still continued to advance, notwith- 
i standing a tremendous front and flank fire from the 
/;;ehemy, which galled them severely, and laid the 
dead and wounded in piles over each other. 

I; ' On the left, the French cavalry, with horses 
fipnred at full speed, fell sword in hand upon the 
/ Austrian cavalry; and many a hussar and cuirassier 
Jfwent down to rise no more. The Austrians w^ere at 
i:|?*on€e disordered , but the British and Hanoverian 
; fcfantry, animated by the presence of their sove- 
v-l^eign, who rode between the lines with his sword 
I drawn, stood firm as rocks, and poured forth an 
' 'incessant fire, which nothing could resist. These 
/ '^penetrable battalions, however, by a masterly 
tdanosuvre, on the approach of the French cavalry, 
led by the nobility and princes of the blood, who 
rushed on in desperation, opened their lines, and 
■ ' afterwards closing again, made great havoc in that 
gallant body.’' 

Before this took place, however the French, in 
ij-tbeir headlong charge, drove in the King's and 
-Ligoniers regiments of horse, which had been sent 
. to the front by Lord Stair. They next drove in the 
, Horse Guards, under General Ploneywood ; and 
. then it was that the infantry opened their ranks, 
/ and executed the manoeuvre by which the House- 
hold Cavalry of France were totally destroyed. 

Accompanied by his aide-de-camp, the Earl of 
Dumfries, the Eari of Stair then rode up to the 
. infantry, and told them that they might yet have 
the entire glory of beating the French, whose third 
line was now seen drawn up in beautiful order. 

Three hearty cheers were the response to this, 

. and once more the grand old British line resumed 
its steady advance ; and their attack was conducted 
with such impetuous gallantry that the whole 


men ; 

masses of his anny must have been totally destroyed* ■ f 
He had many drowned in the passage of the Maine, / 
and lost three pairs of colours. ^ 

The loss of the Allies was about 3,000 men, , / 
mcluding Generals Murray and Clayton. The 
Duke of Cumberland, the Earl of Albemarle^ 
General Huske, and many other officers of rank 
were wounded. Voltaire observes that the French 
suffered greatly, and the excellent dispositions of 
their generals were rendered abortive by the samq / 
precipitation, ardour, and want of steadiness which "" 
lost France the battles of Poictiers, Cressy, and 
Agincourt. . 

After the junction was formed at Hanau, the 
Earl of Stair proposed that as the numbers were b 
now equal on both sides, the French should be b 
attacked at once : but, to the astonishment of all ~ 
Europe, the king declined. ^ 

On this the earl, who was one of the first sol- . 
diets of the age, and had ever resented the king's 
marked preference for Hanoverian over British 
officers, resigned his command, and returned to 
Scotland. The pine woods which adorn his hous^ ", 
of Newliston, near Edinburgh, are said to havo ’ :^ 
been planted by him m the position in which he i 
had arranged the allied troops at the battle 01 /, 
Dettingen. ' /W 

Though honourable to those who v/on it, the 
victory was productive of no decisive results ; and 
both armies, after some unimportant movements^ , ’ , 
retired into winter-quarters in October. , . 

An aged soldier, named Robert Fergusson, who , 
died at Paisley in 1811, in his ninety-seventh year, 
preserved to the last, as a precious relic, the old 
red coat of Handyside's Foot, the 22nd Regiment, 
in which he had been wounded at the battles of 
Dettingen and Fontenoy, just as future years may 
see some veteran preserving the faded, and, perhaps 
blood-stained tunic which he wore when with Raglan 
at Almot or with Havelock at Lucknow, . . ; 
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Handy Andy.— Oliver Twist.— Ivanhoe.—Ingoldsby Legends. 
—The Last of the Mohicans, • The Last Days of Pompeii.— 
The Yellowplush Papers, -The Last Days of Palmyra.— 
Jack Hinton, the Guardsman,— Selections from Hood’s 
Works.— American Humour.— Tower of London. 

CASSELL'S POCKET XXSHAHST, Edited by Mar Fem- 
berton, Cloth, each. 

A Whirl A‘«under. By Gertrude Atherton. 

The Little Huguenot. By Max Pemberton. 

A White B>by. By Jatoiis Welsh. 

A King’s Diary. By Pet cy IVhite- 

Other Volumes in preparaMotu 

/ . British ' Museux% .Th©' Bible Student to .the^ ' By the 
Rev. J. G. Kitchin, M.A New and Revised EdiEon. 

Xn the UaF# of Hinar Gtaorge* By C<i. Percy Groves, With 
F ur Full-page Illustrations, 

Glestoingit from Pntemt X*«<ws of all Coimtrlei* 
withNote*. By W. Lloyd Wise, F.R.G.S. Vot 1. 
jrohn Brummond Frajier* By Phitakthes. A Story of Jesuit 
Intrigue in the Church of England, Cheap Edifion. 

Won at tihe XASt Hcde* A GoBng Ecmiance, By M« A. 
Stobart, llhi&txated. 


THE LXBHAH'T OF WONDEHS* 

Illustrated Gift Books for Boys. Crown Svo, cloth. 
Wonderful Adventures. — Wonders of Bodily Strength and 
Skill.— Wonderful Escapes.— Wonders of Animal Instinct. 
-Wonderful Balloon Ascents. 

PbysiolosT for Schools* By Afred T. Schofield, M,D., 
M.R.C.S., See. Illustrated. Cloth, (Also in Three Parts, paper 
covers, sd. each ; or cloth limp, fid. eacki) 

EDUCATIONAL* 

Hand and Eye Training. By G. Ricks, B,Sc., and J. Vaughan. 
IJlustrated. Vol. I., Desippiing with Coloured Papers; Vol. II., 
Designing In Cardboard, {Vol. HI., Colour Work and Design, 3s,) 
Htatorical Cartoons^ ' Cassell's ' ..Coloured* " (Si^. ' 45 . in. 

X35m.t Six. Each. (See also ti, and 
Higher Class Headers* Cassell's* illustrated.' Cloth. ..Each, 
{Also cloth $ */A as. fid. > 

Fraetical Solid : Geometry! ..A SKannal '«L ..By William. 

Gordon Ross, Mafor R.E, 

Applied Mechanics* By Sh R. Stawell Ball, LL-D. 

Lanetir Drawing. By E. A. Davidson. 

Orthographic and Xsometrical Ft^ojection. 

BuGdmg Construction! The Elements of. 

Systoinatic . Drawing and Shading*. .By Charles' Ryan.... ' 
Jones's Book-keeping* By Theodore Jones. For Schools, ss. j 
for the Million, as. {Also in cloth, 3s.) Ruled Books, as. 

Heading SheetSf MO'dern* s&ries. AlsopnJinahwlik,'^, 

rollers, ss. each.) 

CASSEXJU'S HAXLTJjSSriSBHAH’F. Crown 8vo. paper, 
Met?.erott, Shoemaker. By A < 31 ,ue 8 r Bace. By W. Westall. 

Katharine Woods. Jack Gordon, Knight Errant. 

David Todd. By David Maclure. By W. C. Hudson, 

Commodore Junk. By G. Man- A Tragic Mystery, By Julian 
ville Fenn. Ha^^orne, 

St. Cuthfaert’a Tower. By The Diamond Button: Whose 

' Florence Warden. was ItP By W. C. Hudson. 

The Man with a Thumb. By The Tragedy of Brinkwater. 

W. C. Hudson (Barclay North). By Maima L. Moodey. 

By Bight Not Law. By R, Who is John Noman P By 
Sherard, Charles Henry Beckett 

Within Sound of the Weir. An American Penman. By 
By Thomas St. E. Hake. Julian Hawthorne. 

The Coombs barrow Mystery, Section 668; or, The Fatal 

By James CdwaU. Letter, By Julian Hawthorne, 

Under a Strange Mask. By The Great Bank Bobbery, 
F rank Barrett, By J uliaa Hawthorne. 


CASSEXJU'S HAXLWAT* 

Met?.erott, Shoemaker. By 
Katharine Woods. 

David Todd. By David Maclure. 

Commodore Junk. ByG. Man- 
ville Fenn. 

St. Cuthfaert’a Tower. By 
' Florence Warden. 

The Man with a Thumb. By 
W. C. Hudson (Barclay North). 

By Bight Not Law. By R, 
Sherard. 

Within Sound of the Weir. 
By Thomas St. E. Hake. 

The Coombs borrow Mystery, 
By James CdwaU. 

Under a Strange Mask. By 
Frank Barrett, 
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Cassell ^ Ctmpat^s Classified Price List. 


*^#^*^**^*^^ WwrW* By 

• ' ' h, Qtrtoll.Bmmitr, hL.D. Fully IMusfarat'ed, 

Henw ».»„,_ factor a»dt Teacher, m Sioty 

^ w«li 5«lected Sermcns and Addresses. By the 

' , Ret.^ W. Maidy Harwood. ' ^ . 

JRurriPff ^ QsMm&Wm Pocket aalde to. 

, Leather. ■ .■. 

Star*Iia»iI, By Sir "Robert' StaweK Bali, IX-B. ISusttated.- 
Qtteea Stsiaiaer | or, the Toamey of the I41y an4 
, the Rose, Contammf ,40 pages oi Uesigtis.by Waiter Cmie, 

■ printed m Cotours, ■ . . 

Oleaixiitire after Harvest. By the Rev. Joha R. Vanioa M.A, 
St.JPa«t, Jjm® liife aa<l Work of; By the Very Rev. Dean 
, Faxrar, B.D.,' F,R.S. ■ Pmniar MdUim, . Cloth. etlsa yft, 64,. 
tos."6d„ jss„ais„ »4S., i»#8rf43S,l ■:■ ■ ■ . 

Wmxlp »a^ of O^tiaaity, The. By th« Very Rev. Bean 
Farrar. D.B., RR.S. PMuietr Edm^H. Cfctk iJlkStf 7 *. fid., 

■ ■ ro«, fid, xss,, ai$,a4&.,tfiWrf4a*.|^ ^ ... ■ .. 

mmUt aad Epe Trataiaa. By G. RkK B.Sc. Two Vois., with 
hiateen Pages of Coloured Plates in each Vcd Crown 410 . Each. 
^WW^Edacator,. The. Edited by th« Very Rev.. Dean Bw.mptra 
D.I), IMustmtetl, Complete in Four Vok Cloth, each. (Alw im 
Tm> Pals.., 318. er.® 4 s.|'' 


arid 'Of' '"'High, 

oaiwoirs coa«i#o. By Pfrf. 1 . rwciwi 
M,A. 1 .ustwJed. Cloih. iefii hmmd,t 

HEWHioura, 

EdiliOtt for *895. ! Volaaais, Tha. 

. . to»ixiouxio» About 6 « t}r if iwl IllMswattons. 

FawMF Pmyor »oofc Tha, Edited by Me.*,. 

'■ ■ With Fui'p^lf*' IBsstraniosa,. ''.'A'aw 

Jkddtm, iAise im marscm, ifc. ). . -r--® , , 

Ca»s«ll.%^mi«^t«d^,aiMo HaamtlU ■wmMm.Mrn:' 

Hu.nter, L.L.B:.,g P'.io.b,, iVit,h.C.oteu.i'«d . md 
Fa»ar»a|MfO Of Christ. CEmfi m»simfed Edam. l.*rf» 4 #o, 
Ctoth. ihee aim a». W. t / efimMr Edmm, wnmed dmd mmmwM, 
\Ste aJse m M.. ats., a#., mnd 43 $. } * 

Farrias Ei^F of «ltart»tlaiiitF, Mmm. 

' Cloth, fSt HKlireii (drv i*/,w fi*., le®, is4, , 15 *., «»$.* mnd iM-) 

mM4 Work of *t. Paah P 0 ^»dm Simm 
Cloth, gUt edges. aifa fi*., tm,. ftl., 151 *, *n„ 94 $,, ami 4 M,f 
<<»aadar^i its Oriifia, Htotonn aad Proiioiit Ohtt* 

: .fratloa iikmpton ■ .Lectares,. tm}, « 8 f 'the^' ¥•% 

Child's 1410 pi Chrtoti 'Tho, With aboMt mm Orlftial IJitf. 
,144## or fos. m..mid 

' d, » w . whiM » HiMo* C4w«jf IMnttratiwi Ctoth.' (4te»* 

. EIJIICJATTCOHJIiJLni " I sdttmtalim. M*) . • ■ ■ ■ 

Fracitoal Elootricity* .' By Prof. W. E. Ayrton. Illustrated. ' 

Fisrmro' Paiatingr ia Watoari>Ooloura. With Skteea Coloured 
Plates, With Instructions by the Artists, 

Easrllsh ICaterature, A Pirat Sketch of. By Prof Horary 
Motley. Pevised and EnlatYtd Edition. 

Alffotira, Maaual^ of, ' By Galbraith and Banghton. . 

Eoalish Xtitoratarc^ IdhrarF of. C. 

Morley. With Illustrations taken from Original MSS. 

Ediliatt. Voi, I, : SHORTER ENGLISH FOEMS. Vol 11. ; ILLUS* 

T RATIONS OF ENGLISH RELIGION. Vol, IH.; ENGLISH PLAYS 
.■ Vol,. IV.: SHORTER, WORKS IN ENGLISH PROSa ' " 

SKETCHES OF LONGER X 

Prose. Each. {S«ea*r#j£;s 5 S*) 


I m 

aw//. 


confd. 


Chtt oaac^ The IHuasmted Pa|>*r for Bkiy^ Yearly Voittawi. 

^ 

ot iba NtoatMBtll OaatmV' WMi Mmana Sti»- 

, , ring' Ulustrations., Vol. I,. ■ 

War,-CkMi.*oiik3^ of tiM».vCo:»K 

*"*”■’* Popular pkte m Two Voli'um«« each. ^Coiitaiiang about to Illwtfittwt*, Each, " 

. , .. ,ff .©vr f*a*^* A . Narrative of to ifeory, to Pwwle/ancl' 

irt Pla^cffis. By H. SatherfawwS Edwards. Profusely. ll^astrateC I® Two 

^.rvai lit xrKvaii, ■ Vob V. t VwA Each. lAlso m jg^Ht edres, »os.,fiid..) , 

WORKS IN English verse and Tho WorM of Hoaaaaco. llimraAed. Cloth, ■ 

fJc»<Itt®»t».o£th0'Croiito' .Edi:y»d''by.Edw«'«o 4 .d«r,'f»»tr«e«i; 

Complete in Three Volfc, Each. 

^ Adv©atar®» Th» World ©*, Complete & Three Vol*. . '■ Faly 

Itoyal Acadamy Plctarea, 189 ,S, .InOndVoI,. ■ grafferg*. Each." wiw.irowKTOasw,,!^ 

Faaaito. MMM'aMxim ITolum©, OmMimWa, . With about CiI^*d»jr»£ro»i Fo.imlJ^,Aath«rA, m Two.V«*i„ 

. . 750 Origuial. Illustrations. . . . .■ With Origin^ IMuirtatioi».by,theb«t.mk».:- Each- 

Cassell^s Qaxettoer of 'Oroat Britan* a»d' fmlaadU ^ v.. «. v 'W 

■ Illustrated, with W oodcuts .and Maps in Colours.- Vols. I. & II . EaS ** m?SS* , 5 ' 

Bor^k mmx>n^M Paradise I-oat« Illustrated fay Gustave Bord, thJuughJ?t ^tra SoVn^mf* ^ Ittasated 

Popular hditmu Cloth cat bmktiim. (See also axs.} . H*direr«al 0 a»««llk Xlltt* Vol. I, E®r^ 

»ord% l>ant©»« Purffatorsraad Paradiaa illustrated by .■, .and Greek History.. VoL IL, The Ei!>mn . Period. : ■ Vol IlY,.' .Tto 
Gustave Dord. Fo/rriar- Cloth or buckram. (See also xis.) Middle Ages, Vol I V., Modern Hisitory. With illustraUosi'&. Bach, 
Hordes Baate^'a laforao. Illustrated by, Gustave .Botd,'with ..Wteh .abow 

Introduction by A. J. Butler. Popular Edition, Cloth or buckram. hzCn. Ivpo and Pemsed 

(See also ats, I L. Ti ^h! .. 

Oassoll'a maatratad Banyan. With soo original illustrations. , LLB. ThrS*^ofe. 'Wtthfiw ilitotiom] 

Cheap Mdittm. ,, ■ , .■ fjraited Stato% .History of th© .f 0 a«» 0 w 4 >. C6®S^ 

.MnnicipaJl Taxation at Hon© and Abroad. 8yJ...J. ^ Three Vol*. . About fioo illustrations. Each. {Lm»fy Edmm, ■'¥».) 
... O'Meara. . ', . Brltiah Battl©© ott. XAnd. and .Soa. Three 'Vofe. . With 

Th© Kom© Idf© of th© Ancient 0 r©©k«. Translated from ^ . 

. the German by A.hce Zimmern. With Numerous Illustrations. ' Battl©% Xlec^nt Bidtiah. , lUusix»t* 4 . {Aim iri imilaHm 

Fh© Stow of il^ca.and it« Bxplo-rcrA .Rotottt W Oas*«E''« 'WatorBr of tha.' witis 

Brown. :^L.S. Illustrated. Complete in Four Vols, Each. ^ 

Football. Th© Hnaby tinion ©am©. Edited by Rev., F. India* , CaiweD'B Mliftosir of. . By ,Jam.e.s. Grant, littsiraced. . 

., Mzxshsill . ^JVew and Enlarged Edition, Illustrated. TwoVols. .Each, iAh-o Edirion, ’J'wo i>'’ 0 is, M (rite,' 1$%.} 

Smu«Klin» »aya and Smugislins Wayst oar, *h© Xnjado^ Old imd - Hem Cmn^^ ContaMsf 

., Story of a lAat Art. By CGmmander the Hon, Henry N. « " , ' , ' 

■ , Shore, R.N. With numerous Plans and Drawings by the- Author. .jCaaiMW I* Old and Hem Cowiptete, b ..Three, 

T <v#k «_«*! A# ii'hM IR.'#* 3W«« mi*' trtnetwt'H ,t^th fioo OrigiuM .lllustritktns. . Ea.ch, j..(Ai*r wiro* #7** *w#f,3QS.,,) 

lAndon. Ovoater. Complete, in Two Vols. By Edward WalioS.' 

' By Alex. Withlliout40of>rigi,i»Ll.Utt&tr«ion*. Each. iSeealsaim.}' './': 

.Charles ,E wait!,. i..S. A. Aew and Kepued Bdttwn, ... ■ Sidonc© for All. ' A'rttork . Coinrfete in I-iv# Volt.'' .Sotfe 

Hobinaon .CJrn«o©» Oasa-olFR Hew .Fin©'»A4rt Hdition .comalning about 5^50 -Idustmtlowimd f>faigTai» 

of. With upwards of 100 Original Illustrations by .'Waiter Paget. 

Cloth g,ilt, gilt, edges, or in buckram, IKtoiMmi «*> H Gtooloiryi or. Tb© po.rifnO'f i(’'r-' Of • ***^ 

Keroea of Britain in Peace and War. with 300 Iflos- witb Soion^^y ^ ™ .1 a * 

,.- trationA- Tw'oVo,}s. in .One. (Sre«/x# 3s. 64 )... With'.woiUusrtati<m . fiV«»',E44A'#«.#w 

Tko d'ouri^li^aCarloBasbklr^ Translated by MathBde Brnron©* A Kiatory of »lod«m. By C. A. Fyifc, M.A., kie 

Blind. With Two Portraits and an Autogtaph Letter, Popular Feuow oi University Colkge. Oxtord. Chmp EdMm. to Oa» Vo4, 
EdiHon in Ow VoL ( Ako Lihraty Editimi, lll«84rat«d, 3 Vob,, ys, M. esuch,) 

lUetters of a^i© Baabkirtsolf, Tra^ted by Mary J. j. iyi«i0|» ©f Salnta. By Sir Lewis Morris. With ao FAwim 
S errano, with Portrait, Autograph Letters, Sketches. &c. * llkSSdoS aSoo^ou JK atifi JsSu^^ 

Book. With near^ *.000 Engravings. Ctount Oavonr and fiiadain© d© Oircoiirt. SoweUttpufa. 
BySeuVkSd jKbacKealtlL. ByB.Artt.»WU^^ I'TsSalT*’"*'**- ^oun. Ki*,,. T«,.Uttl b, 

mustrate 4 AVw ariuf Eemsed Emrion. Bnaliak OmmmM and ForoiffcA By the Rt. Hon. & Stow- 

Til© '.O'beao Problem I TextEcmk .with Tfliertrattons. Coatalaiag . Lefevre. M.P.' ■■ 

400 Positions selected from the Works of C. Planck and others. Agfrarian T©ttwr«ll« By the Rfc Hea. G, ShaW'Leferw, .M.P. 

XKCedical Handbook of X«if© Aesnrance. By). £. Pollock* Old Dorset* Cliayteni In tli© History of tb© Oonnty. 

M.D., and J. Chitoolm. New and Pressed Eaition, By H, J. Moule* M. A. 

Domestic Dictionary* Cassell’'©. IBustrated sp£o page$. VbeDord DonOixteotA Witha1toto4o0lBui«r»ticAsby Gmtavt 

Royal 8vo, doth, {Also in roxAufirJt, so% 6 ll,^ Dor 4 Cheap Eaieton. 

Subjects of Social Welfare. By the Rt. Hoa, JLord Play* Wltb tkackeray in America# By Eyw Crowe, A.R.A. 
fair, K.C,B. , ■■ , ...... Withupw'ardsoi Oiie'Hund're 4 ..IIItoira.t:tais. 

Saturday Journalfi Cassell's. Yearly Vohime. iSustrated •yHe Hiwbway of Xriitters. w..v>ri its Xtoboes of Famoms 
Cities of tb© World* Illustrated throughout with fine Illustrations Footsteps. By Thonm Arttor. lUw^trated. 

and Portraits. Complete to Four Veto Each. Historic lOouses Of tim Hidtod WbagdOim mi«£«e 4 

Peoples of tb© World* Tbe. By Br. Robert Brown. Iltos- Cl<^ gilt. ^ 

txated. Six Vois. Each. Tb© Career of Columbus. By Cijwles Ehon. F.S,A. 

Countries of tbe World, Tbe. By Robert Brown, M, A., PtoB.. Dictionary of Helisdon, Tbe. By tlw Rev. WiUia* Senlwwa 
F.L.S., F-R.G.S. Complete to Si* Vois., with 750 Htostratlons. B.I>. Cheap EdMou. Cloth. 

Eadu (Lamey biftdinp, 37s. fid.) Farmr'S tMm of Cbiist# Ckemp mmtrrn&ai SdiHm. \Sm oisv 

CasseU'* Co&clae CycloiHedla. with fa. lOiatnUkra. A P««ui w,«m. jifa,. .a. 

CyctopsdtotaOb^lm.*. £*«,». rta 1 &»TB& O* Kb«««. W'ith SU«Uh!, fo, Ed.,. a 

ir©|ur**Book Of JFreala^^ ftm 3 . 806 * A Wdcal by Lewis Wiftfht. RevlHid EaJ»r*«L md Sapptownti^ by the 

Review lor Practitioners of Medtone. Twelfth year of publfcation. Rev. W. K Lumley. Wito Fifty F«»-p««« Popular 

Our Oum, Country. Comfi^ete to Six Vois, With aoo Original Ednim, In Qm VdL 

Illustrations to ea«h VdL Each. WLectric Ctarrent, !Owa, % Professor Waiwkry, 


Cassdil df Cmtpamy^ limUdd^ lM 4 gai€ Irndm; Fmis mtd Mdimmm. 



